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TO 


HIS  MOST  EXCELLENT  MAJESTY, 

WILLIAM  IV- 

OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND 

KING,  DEFENDER  OF  THE  FAITH, 

ETC.  ETC.  ETC.  ETC. 


SIRE, 

In  approaching  your  Majesty,  with  feelings  of  the  most  pro- 
found veneration  and  respect,  to  depose,  for  the  second  time,  the 
result  of  my  humble  topographical  and  statistical  colonial  labours, 
at  the  foot  of  the  throne ;  I  feel  deeply  penetrated  by  a  sense  of 
gratitude  for  your  Majesty's  condescension  in  graciously  permitting 
that  my  work  should  appear  under  your  Majesty*s  exalted  patronage 
and  royal  auspices. 

This  distinguished  honour,  whilst  it  sheds  lustre  upon  my 
humble,  but  zealous  endeavours,  to  develop  the  many  natural  re- 
sources and  improvable  advantages  of  your  Majesty*s  flourishing 
trans-atlantic  dominions,  must  conspicuously  mark  your  Majesty*s 


IV  DEDICATION. 

paternal  solicitude  for  their  loyal  inhabitants,  and  add  a  further 
incentive  to  the  approved  devotion  and  attachment  that  have  ever 
characterized  your  Majesty's  loyal  subjects  in  that  distant  part  of 
the  empire,  where  the  recollection  of  your  Majesty's  visit,  in 
early  life,  is  still  aUve  in  the  breasts  of  the  people,  and  has  doubly 
become  the  theme  of  congratulation  since  your  Majesty's  happy 
accession  to  the  throne  of  these  realms. 


With  sentiments  of  the  deepest  respect,  attachment,   and 
gratitude, 

I  am, 

SIRE, 

Your  Majesty's  most  loyal,  and  most  devoted, 

obedient  subject  and  servant, 

JOSEPH  BOUCHETTE. 


PREFACE. 


Antecedently  to  the  year  1759,  the  dominion  of  North 
America  was  divided  almost  exclusively  between  the  Kings  of 
England  and  France ;  the  former  possessing  the  immense  Atlantic 
seaboard  of  the  continent,  the  latter  the  territories  along  the  borders 
of  the  gigantic  "  Fleuve  du  Canada^'  or  River  St.  Lavrrence.  But  the 
conquest,  gallantly  achieved  by  Wolfe  on  the  memorable  plains  of 
Abr'am,  near  Quebec,  left,  subsequently  to  that  event,  but  a  slender 
footing  to  the  French  cro^n  in  America,  whilst  it  at  once  extended 
the  empire  of  Great  Britain  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  shores 
of  the  Pacific,  and  rendered  it  almost  co-extensive  with  the  whole 
northern  division  of  the  New  World.  England  continued  in  the 
undisputed  possession  of  these  her  immense  dominions  for  a  period 
of  nearly  sixteen  years,  when  those  revolutionary  discontents  broke 
out  in  the  old  colonies,  which  ended  in  the  declaration  of  their 
independence,  and  the  acknowledgment  of  the  American  con- 
federation as  a  free  and  independent  state,  by  the  treaty  of  Paris, 
3rd  of  September,  1783. 

Whether  the  reduction  of  Canada  accelerated  the  separation 
of  the  original  British  North  American  Plantations,  by  removing 
the  check  which  the  relative  geographical  position  of  the  surround- 
ing French  possessions  was  calculated  to  produce  upon  the  colonists, 
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it  is  difficult  to  say ;  but  it  is,  perhaps,  less  problematical  whether 
England  would  this  day  have  had  to  boast  of  her  valuable  trans- 
atlantic dominions,  had  not  the  victory  of  the  British  hero,  who 
fell  in  the  consummation  of  the  conquest  of  Canada,  preceded  the 
birth  of  the  United  States  of  America,  as  one  of  the  independent 
nations  of  the  world.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  the  severe  con- 
sequences of  the  loss  of  the  British  plantations  were  greatly  miti- 
gated by  Wolfe's  victory  and  the  accession  of  the  French  colonies 
to  the  British  empire,  to  which,  not  only  from  their  intrinsic  worth, 
but  because  of  the  political  power  and  the  commercial  advantages 
incidental  to  the  possession  of  them,  they  have  since  become  im- 
portant appendages. 

In  the  war  waged  by  the  colonies  against  the  mother  country, 
the  people  of  Canada,  although  so  recently  become  British  subjects, 
resisted  with  fidelity  every  attempt  that  was  made  to  seduce  them 
firom  their  new  allegiance,  and  with  bravery  repulsed  every  en- 
deavour to  subdue  them;  Such  devotedness  was  highly  appre- 
ciated ;  and  England^  at  the  termination  of  the  revolutionary  war^ 
directed  her  attention  towards  giving  increased  consequence  to 
her  remaining  possessions,  with  the  design  of  drawing  from  them 
some  of  the  supplies  she  had  been  accustomed  to  receive  from  the 
countries  recently  dismembered  from  the  empire.  It  was  some  time, 
however,  before  the  effi)rts  of  the  mother  country  were  attended 
with  any  degree  of  success,  and  a  new  order  of  things  established, 
by  which  the  languor  that  marked  the 
French  plantations,  gradually  gave  pli 
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in  the  agricultural  improvement  of  the  country,  and  a  more  active 
developement  of  its  commercial  resources.  Yet,  if  the  numerous 
ordinances  of  the  King  of  France,  for  the  encouragement  of  agri- 
culture and  the  regulation  of  commerce,  which  are  still  extant,  can 
be  admitted  as  evidence  of  the  interest  with  which  the  colony  was 
then  viewed,  no  solicitude  appears  to  have  been  wanting  on  the 
part  of  the  French  government  towards  promoting  the  welfare  of 
Canada.  The  slow  advancements  may  fairly  be  ascribed  to  the 
destructive  wars  of  the  aborigines,  to  the  difficulties  and  embar- 
rassments  of  incipient  colonization,  and  the  remote  situation  of 
the  country  (at  that  time  no  inconsiderable  obstacle),  rather 
than  to  any  neglect  or  mis-government  of  her  distant  dominions 
on  the  part  of  France. 

If  the  British  dominions  in  North  America  be  viewed  merely 
in  relation  to  their  vast  superficies,  which  exceeds  4,000,000  of  geo- 
graphical  square  miles,  their  importance  will  become  apparent,  more 
especially  when  the  manifold  advantages  of  their  geographical  po- 
sition are  properly  estimated.  Glancing  at  the  map,  we  see  British 
sovereignty  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  commanding  the  mouth 
of  the  most  splendid  river  on  the  globe  ;  and,  sweeping  across  the 
whole  continent  of  America,  it  is  found  again  on  the  coasts  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  thus  embracing  an  immense  section  of  the  New 
World  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  reaching  at  some  points  as  far 
south  as  4P  of  north  latitude,  and  stretching  northward  thence 
to  the  polar  regions.  But  the  importance  of  these  possessions 
should  be  estimated  less  by  their  territorial  extent  than  by  the 
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resources  they  offer,  their  capabilities  of  improvement,  the  great 
increase  of  which  their  commerce  is  susceptible,  and  the  extensive 
field  they  present  for  emigration. 

The  British  North  American  provinces  occupy  but  a  com- 
paratively small  portion  of  the  aggregate  superficies  of  the  whole 
of  the  British  dominions  in  the  western  hemisphere;  yet  they 
cover  about  500,000  geographical  square  miles,  and  contain  a  po- 
pulation which  in  round  numbers  amounts  to  nearly  a  miUion  and 
ahalf  of  souls  (strictly  1,375,000),  and  this  population,  taking  the 
average  ratio  of  increase  of  all  the  colonies,  doubles  itself  every  sixteen 
or  eighteen  years.  The  colonies  viewed  in  their  true  light  are  essen- 
tially agricultural,  and  it  is  in  this  point  of  view  that  they  ought 
properly  to  be  considered  as  primarily  important  to  the  mother 
country*  Whatever  may  now  be  the  extent  and  value  of  their  timber 
trade,  or  the  weight  so  deservedly  attached  to  that  flourishing  branch 
of  the  colonial  commerce,  the  agricultural  produce  of  their  soil,  and 
the  products  of  their  fisheries,  must  eventually  yield  the  chief  part 
of  the  exports  of  the  country.  That  it  would  be  sound  policy 
to  check,  directly,  the  progress  of  an  extensive  branch  of  a  staple 
trade,  may  indeed  be  doubtful ;  but  measures,  calculated  gradually 
to  divert  commercial  capital  into  other  channels  besides  those  of  the 
timber  trade,  must,  on  the  contrary,  have  a  beneficial  tendency,  espe- 
cially if  that  diversion  take  place  in  favour  of  some  other  colonial 
staple  of  more  permanency,  such  as  the  commerce  of  hemp^  flax, 
wheat,  &c.  Staples  are  either  temporary  or  permanent,  and  although, 
firom  the  vastness  of  Canadian  forests,  timber  may  be  considered  an 
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almost  exhaustless  fund  of  the  colonial  export  trade,  nevertheless, 
it,  to  a  certain  degree,  belongs  to  the  first  class  of  staples,  from  its 
necessarily  becoming  more  scarce,  as  the  settlements  of  the  country 
spread  abroad,  and  the  forests  recede. 

Possessing,  indeed,  a  soil  with  properties  of  the  highest  fertility, 
and  enjoying  a  chmate  extremely  salubrious,  although  rigorous  in 
winter,  the  British  provinces  in  America  are,  without  a  doubt,  the 
most  flourishing  and  interesting  section  of  the  British  Colonial 
Empire ;  and,  if  considered  under  a  pohtical  aspect,  probably  the 
most  important  of  her  trans-marine  possessions,  since,  independently 
of  their  intrinsic  value  to  the  parent  state,  they  are  intimately 
connected  with  the  preservation  of  the  West  Indian  plantations, 
and  the  control  of  the  invaluable  fisheries  of  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence  and  the  banks  of  Newfoundland. 

The  trade  of  these  provinces  now  employs  annually  upwards 
of  1,800  sail  of  British  shipping,  exceeding  in  aggregate  burden 
470,000  tons,  and  requiring  more  than  20,000  seamen  :  this  tonnage 
is  equal  to  about  l-5th  of  the  whole  of  the  British  shipping ;  it  is 
nine  times  greater  than  the  amount  of  British  tons  employed  in 
the  trade  with  the  United  States  of  America,  and  about  double  that 
used  in  the  West  India  trade  * ;  and,  comparing  the  ratio  of  in- 
crease from  the  year  1772  to  the  present  time,  we  find  that  the 
whole  increase  on  the  aggregate  of  British  shipping  has  been  about 
167  per  cent. ;  the  decrease  of  tonnage  with  the  United  States  21 
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per  cent. ;  the  increase  with  the  West  Indies  189  per  cent. ;  and 
with  the  North  American  colonies  2,370  per  cent.  The  value  of 
the  exports,  from  Great  Britain  to  the  British  provinces,  amounts  to 
more  than  2,000,000/.  sterling,  which  is  an  increase  of  about  455  per 
cent,  upon  the  amount  of  the  exports  of  1774 ;  whilst  the  increase 
in  the  value  of  exports  to  the  United  States  did  not  exceed  245 
per  cent,  during  that  period,  and  to  the  West  Indies  SOO  per  cent., 
demonstrating  clearly  the  accelerated  ratio  in  which  the  commercial 
prosperity  of  these  provinces  is  advancing,  their  vast  importance  and 
incalculable  resources. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  Uberal  and  enlightened  com* 
mercial  poUcy  of  the  British  government,  has  given  renewed  vigour 
to  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain,  nor  can  it  4>e  denied  that  the 
success  of  that  poUcy  much  depended  upon  the  wide  range  of 
her  empire,  the  magnitude  and  variety  of  her  colonies.  To  this 
increasing  prosperity  of  England,  an  able  statesman*  happily 
alludes,  when  comparing  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  with 
that  of  the  United  Kingdoms.  "  We  had  not  supposed,''  says  he, 
^  that  a  young,  rising,  and  naturally  commercial  country,  whose 
population  and  agriculture  are  growing  with  unequalled  rapidity, 
could,  under  any  policy,  be  outstripped  in  a  race  by  a  nation,  whose 
navigation  was  presumed  to  have  reached  its  maximum,  and  whose 
naval  power  was  supposed  to  be  at  least  stationary  in  its  meridian, 
if  it  was  not  already  in  its  decline.     But  Great  Britain  has  granted 

*  Mr.  Camberleng,  Cliairman  of  Uic  United  Statos"  Committee  of  Commerce  and 
Navigation. 
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commercial  liberty  to  her  vast  empire,  at  home  and  abroad,  and  has 
taken  a  new  start  in  the  race  of  nations ;  whilst  we^  on  the  other 
hand,  professing  to  be  free,  have  restricted  our  own  citizens  in  their 
intercourse  with  all  the  world  */' 

To  the  importance  of  the  colonics,  in  an  agricultural  and  com- 
mercial point  of  view,  has  been  superadded  of  later  years,  another 
consideration  of  no  minor  interest,  which  still  further  enhances 
their  value  to  the  parent  state.  The  almost  exhaustless  field  offered 
in  the  British  North  American  provinces  for  fresh  colonization, points 
them  out  as  the  goal  of  emigration  from  the  United  Kingdoms, 
and  they  have  in  consecjucnce  become  the  favourite  resort  of  the 
redundant  population  of  the  mother  country.  Thousands  of  the 
sons  of  Britain  are,  therefore,  seen  every  year  leaving  their  native 
shores  to  venture  their  fortunes  in  a  more  remote  section  of  his 
Majesty's  dominions,  bearing  in  their  breasts  this  inspiring  consola- 
tion, that,  although  removed  from  the  land  of  hbme — the  protecting 
a^s  of  a  free,  powerful,  and  happy  constitution  and  government, 
is  extended  to  the  most  distant  as  well  as  to  the  metropolitan 
r^ons  of  this  vast  empire.  Indeed  so  generally  and  broadly  has 
the  tide  of  emigration  flowed  towards  the  Canadas,  New  Brunswick, 
and  Nova  Scotia,  that  a  considerable  portion  of  their  population 
is  composed  of  the  natives  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and 
the  interests  of  those  provinces  have  become  proportionately  iden- 
tified with  those  of  the  British  isles. 


•  Cainberleng'9  Report  to  Congress,  1890,  p.  86. 
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These  various  considerations  combined,  have  incited  the  author 
of  these  volumes  to  present  to  his  IVIajesty's  government,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  to  the  public  of  the  empire,  a  Topogra- 
phical and  Statistical  Description  of  the  British  Dominions  in 
North  America,  together  with  Topographical  Maps  of  Lower  Ca- 
nada, and  a  Geographical  Map  of  the  British  Provinces  in  America. 
It  is  proper,  however,  to  observe  that  he  has  far  exceeded  the  plan 
which  he  originally  contemplated ;  his  design  having,  in  the  outset, 
been  confined  to  the  publication  of  a  Topographical  and  Statistical 
Description .  of  the  Province  of  Lower  Canada,  with  Maps.  But 
having,  in  the  prosecution  of  this  design,  discovered  that,  in  the 
course  of  the  long  series  of  years  during  which  he  had  been  oc- 
cupied in  collecting  materials  for  this  work,  he  had  amassed  and 
methodized  a  body  of  valuable  statistical  and  geographical  in- 
formation, relative  to  Upper  Canada  and  the  sister  provinces  of 
Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick ;  and,  deeply  impressed  with  the 
utility  of  a  work  which  should  embody  every  possible  degree  of  in- 
formation as  to  the  British  North  American  colonies  collectively,  he 
ventured,  though  not  without  sensations  of  the  greatest  diffidence, 
to  push  his  project  to  a  general  consideration  of  the  topography  and 
statistics  of  the  continental  section  of  the  British  empire  in  the 
New  World. 

In  the  general  framework  of  the  maps  of  Lower  Canada,  which 
are  upon  a  large  and  explanatory  scale,  the  author  was  materially 
aided  by  his  previous  topographical  exhibit  of  that  province,  pub- 
lished in  1815,  under  the  exalted  patronage  of  his  late  Majesty,  then 
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Prince  Regent  of  the  kingdom  * ;  but  the  details  are  entirely  new 
and  compiled,  with  the  greatest  care,  from  numerous  original  sur- 
veys and  documents  of  indubitable  authenticity,  that  have  enabled 
hun  to  lay  down  every  minutia  of  topography.  In  adverting  to  the 
period  of  his  former  publication,  the  author  feels  impelled,  alike  by 
a  sense  of  duty  and  of  gratitude,  to  record,  as  a  very  feeble  tribute 
of  his  respect  for  the  cherished  memory  of  his  late  Royal  Highness 
the  Duke  of  Kent,  the  many  and  deep  obligations  under  which  he 
lies  to  that  much  lamented  prince  and  munificent  patron,  whose 
characteristic  urbanity  of  manners  so  much  endeared  him  to  all 
who  had  the  honour  of  being  known  to  him. 

The  geographical  map  of  the  British  provinces,  and  of  a  section 
of  the  adjacent  states  of  the  American  union,  accompanying  the  work, 
will,  it  is  hoped,  be  found  an  interesting  adjunct,  from  the  scope  of 
the  country  it  embraces,  as  well  as  on  account  of  the  sources  of  in- 
formation whence  it  was  compiled.  This  map  was  constructed  by  the 
author's  eldest  son,  Joseph  Bouchette,  Esq.,  Deputy  Surveyor-Ge- 
neral of  Lower  Canada,  and  must,  like  the  other  maps,  be  left  in  a 

*  The  following  unanimous  resolve  of  the  house  of  assembly  of  Lower  Canada  is 
a  testimony  of  the  character  of  that  work,  which  the  author  hopes  he  will  be  pardoned 
for  inserting  here : 

"  Resolved,  That  an  humble  address  be  presented  to  his  grace  the  govemor-in- 
chief,  representing  the  importance  of  the  geographical  and  topographical  maps  of  Joseph 
Bouchette,  Esquire,  Surveyor-General,  and  the  losses  he  has  sustained  in  publishing 
them ;  representing  also  the  importance  of  those  maps^  both  to  his  Mcyestj/s  government 
and  to  the  province  at  large  ;  and  praying  his  grace  would  be  pleased  to  take  the  whole 
into  consideration,  and  would  also  be  pleased  to  indemnify  him  for  his  services  and 
losses  by  such  grant  of  the  lands  of  the  crown  as  his  grace  in  his  wisdom  may  tldnk  fit.'' 
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great  measure  to  speak  for  itself.  It  is  but  justice  to  the  compiler, 
however,  to  mention  the  extreme  laboriousness  with  which,  during 
three  years,  he  attached  himself  to  its  construction,  in  the  midst  of 
active  professional  duties — the  close  investigation  as  to  the  correct- 
ness of  documents  that  preceded  their  appUcation,  and  the  science 
with  which  he  was  capable  of  graphically  applying  the  information 
these  documents  contained.  To  this  gentleman  the  author  is  also 
indebted  for  his  scientific  aid  in  the  compilation  of  several  parts  of 
the  topographical  maps ;  and  it  is  a  source  of  congratulation  to  him 
to  have  Ukewise  to  note  the  services  of  his  third  son,  John  Francis 
Bouchette,  Lieutenant,  68th  Light  Infantry,  whose  able  draftsman- 
ship has  so  much  contributed  to  the  nicety  of  deUneation,  and  to 
any  degree  of  elegance  the  topographical  maps  of  Lower  Canada  may 
be  deemed  to  possess. 

Having  said  thus  much  in  regard  to  the  graphical  part  of  the 
work  now  presented  to  the  public,  it  may  not  be  inexpedient  to 
say  something  of  the  following  volumes,  and  to  give  some  account 
of  the  plan  and  division  of  the  subject-matter  they  embrace,  and 
the  sources  whence  the  information  is  derived.  Upon  the  latter 
point  the  author  may  perhaps  be  pardoned  for  indulging  in  a  little 
self-gratulation,  from  the  confidence  he  must  necessarily  have  in 
the  correctness  of  the  materials  he  had  to  work  upon  (especially 
as  respects  the  local  and  statistical  circumstances  of  the  Canadas), 
as  well  firom  his  constant  residence  in  the  country,  as  from  the  fa- 
cilities afforded  by  the  department  over  which  he  has,  for  thirty 
years,  had  the  honour  to  preside.    The  valuable  documents  and 
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official  records  of  the  surveyor-general's  office,  which  constituted 
the  principal  portion  of  the  materials  used  in  the  composition  of 
his  former  work,  and  the  free  use  of  which  he  was  permitted  by  his 
Majesty's  colonial  government,  have  been  again  consulted,  together 
with  such  new  matter,  arising  from  surveys  since  1816,  as  has  been 
superadded  to  the  topographical  information  already  recorded. 
These  documents,  however,  were  chiefly  useful  in  the  graphical 
part  of  the  work,  and  furnished  the  means  of  a  correct  deHne- 
ation  of  the  townships  of  the  province.     The  feudal  lands  of  Lower 
Canada,  a  large  and  important  section  of  the  colony,  are  delineated 
and  described  firom  original  plans  and  documents  in  the  possessicm 
of  the  seigneurs  of  the  province,  and  to  which  the  author  has  had 
free  access.     To  these  valuable  materials  were  added  the  results  of 
three  official  tours  in  1820,  1824,  and  1827,  the  last  of  which  em- 
braced the  extremities  of  the  settled  parts  of  the  country,  and 
enabled  him  to  enter  minutely  into  an  investigation  of  the  statistics, 
and   to  collect  important  subject-matter  for  the  topography  of 
the  province*.     The  repUes  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Boman 
catholic  clergy  to  queries  proposed  to  them  on  the  state  and  re- 
sources of  their  respective  parishes,  and  the  explanatory  answers  of 


^  The  foUowing  extract  may  not  probably  be  deemed  inadmiiwtMe,  as  a  testimo- 
nial of  the  mode  in  which  this  branch  of  the  author's  pabHc  dnties  was  disdiarged:— 

Cmk  oT  8c  Lewi^  Quebec,  Sch  July,  IMS. 
Sir, 

I  have  not  fiuled  to  lay  before  his  excellency  the  govemor-in^diief  your  letter  of 
the  3d  instant,  transmitting  the  report  of  yoor  proceedings,  and  the  statistical  retnms 
prepared  by  you  in  consequence  of  his  excellency's  instructions  conreyed  to  ytm  by  my 

C2 
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the  seigneurs,  to  circulars  transmitted  to  them,  relative  to  the 
settlements  and  statistics  of  their  several  seigneurial  properties, 
Imye  also  proved  of  invaluable  assistance  in  the  completion  of  the 
statistical  department  of  the  book. 

These  sources  of  information  have  ftumished  the  General  De- 
scription  of  the  province  of  Lower  Canada  as  well  as  the  Topo* 
graphical  Dictionary.  There  are  many  minute  points  connected 
with  the  topography  of  the  country  of  perhaps  less  interest  to  the 
general  reader,  but  of  the  first  importance  to  those  seeking  for 
complete  information  as  to  the  resources  of  the  province,  for  the 
arrangement  of  which,  as  well  as  for  the  facility  of  refet^nce,  the 
alphabetical  form  affords  distinguished  advantages ;  and  this  has 
induced  the  author  to  adopt  the  somewhat  unusual  plan  of  a  dic- 
tionary, but  which  he  confidently  presumes  wiU  be  found  to  com- 
bine many  and  important  advantages,  no  less  in  comprising  under 
one  view  all  the  particulars  that  can  be  required  on  any  one  point, 
than  as  leaving  the  general  description  unencumbered  by  matter, 
which  to  some  might  seem  tediously  minute,  whilst  the  body  of 
the  work  presents  a  summary  account  of  the  province,  its  resources, 

letter  of  the  10th  August  last  And  I  am  directed  by  his  excellency  to  convey  to  you 
his  approbation  of  the  zeal  and  laborious  diligence  exhibited  by  you  in  collecting  and 
condensing  the  multi£Etfious,  interesting,  and  useful  information  contained  in  the  report 
and  tables  which  you  have  now  submitted. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 
(Signed)  A.  W.  Cochrane,  Secretary. 

To  Joseph  Bauehette,  Esq. 
Surveyof^Oenerai. 
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and  all  that  general  infonnatian  desirable  to  the  more  cursory  class 
of  readers. 

The  description  of  the  province  of  Upper  Canada  is  derived 
from  the  substance  of  notes  and  memoranda  made  in  that  country 
during  the  late  war,  and  from  the  knowledge  obtained  of  it  during 
an  anterior  service  of  six  years,  as  an  officer  of  the  provincial  Navy 
upon  the  lakes.  To  the  information  arising  from  these  sources 
considerable  additions  have  been  made  from  documents  that  may 
be  relied  upon,  both  published  and  manuscript.  The  latter  are 
diiefly  of  an  official  character,  the  former  are  to  be  found  in  Gourlay's 
Statistics  of  Upper  Canada,  the  reports  of  commissioners  of  roads 
and  canals,  public  statistical  returns,  &c. 

The  extensive  field  operations  performed  by  the  author  on 
the  frontier  of  New  Brunswick  in  ISIT,  as  his  Majesty's  surveyor- 
general,  under  the  4th  and  5th  articles  of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  and 
several  excursions  into  the  colony  connected  therewith,  supplied 
the  bulk  of  the  materials  for  the  account  of  that  province,  though 
some  obligations  must  be  acknowledged  to  the  author  of  a  pamphlet, 
descriptive  of  the  province,  and  published  there,  as  well  as  to  the 
intelligent  sketches  of  Mr.  M^rregor.  The  statistical  branch  of 
the  description  is  principally  dmved  from  the  public  returns  and 
statistical  statements,  framed  under  the  direction  of  his  Majesty's 
government,  and  subsequently  published.  The  statistics  of  Nova 
Sootia  are  partly  taken  from  the  same  source,  and  also  firom  Halli- 
barton's  history  of  that  province,  firom  which,  in  the  historical 
sketdi  and  general  description  of  that  country,  considerable  aid  ha9 
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been  derived.  The  notes  made  by  the  author  upon  the  soil,  surface, 
and  climate  of  the  province  in  1816,  and  memoranda  collected  an- 
teriorly to  that  period,  while  at  Halifax  on  military  service,  have 
further  enabled  the  author,  from  a  personal  knowledge  of  that  part 
of  our  colonial  dominions,  to  enter  more  satisfactorily  upon  its 
description.  He  has  also  great  pleasure  in  acknowledging  the 
valuable  information  he  has  obtained,  on  the  subject  of  the  settle- 
ments both  of  New  Brunswick  and  of  Nova  Scotia,  from  the  printed 
report  of  Colonel  Cockburn  to  his  Majesty's  government,  which 
contains  documents  of  great  interest  and  high  authority,  relative 
to  the  lands,  settlements,  and  resources  of  those  provinces. 

The  Island  of  Newfoundland  is  the  only  part  of  the  colonised 
British  possessions  in  America  of  which  the  author  has  it  not  in  his 
power  to  give  any  personal  account,  and  he  therefore  is  thrown 
upon  public  records  and  official  papers  for  the  means  of  describing 
the  local,  agricultural,  and  statistical  state  of  that  insular  section  of 
the  British  North  American  Dominions,  so  important  when  viewed 
in  conjunction  with  the  extensive  fisheries  of  the  Great  Banks  and 
of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  In  the  description  of  the  Island  of 
Prince  Edward  or  St.  John,  he  derived  considerable  information 
fi'om  the  officii  plan,  with  abundant  notes  and  remarks,  of  his  re- 
lation and  predecessor,  the  late  Major  Holland,  recorded  in  his 
office,  as  well  as  from  several  private  documents  and  plans  acquired 
when  in  the  island,  at  which  time  he  had  an  opportunity  of  visiting 
the  most  interesting  parts  of  it,  and  of  recording  notes  descriptive 
of  its  geography  and  topography. 
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Such  are  the  sources  of  information,  and  such  the  means  and 
the  materials  which  have  furnished  the  subject-matter  of  the  fol- 
lowing volumes,  and  however  the  author  may  feel  conscious  of  the 
imperfect  manner  in  which  the  task  has  been  executed,  he  cannot 
repress  the  hope,  that  the  defects  of  the  performance  will  stand 
excused  by  the  utility  of  the  matter  and  the  motive  which  in- 
volved him  in  so  arduous  an  undertaking.  The  prospect  of  li- 
terary fame,  so  powerful  an  incentive  to  many  writers,  yet  so  often 
illusory,  even  when  founded  upon  great  erudition  and  classical 
attainments,  has  had  no  share  m  bringing  the  author  before  the 
tribunal  of  public  opinion.  His  sole  object  is  to  be  useful,  by 
communicating  to  the  world  the  substance  of  long  and  variously 
accumulated  information,  relative  to  the  British  trans-atlantic  do- 
minions, which  he  would  have  conceived  it  a  dereliction  of  duty 
and  of  patriotism  to  withhold  from  the  press ;  feeling  as  he  does  an 
additional  incentive  and  encouragement  from  that  liberal  and  en- 
lightened system  of  colonial  policy  that  has  conspicuously  distin- 
guished the  British  cabinet,  and  struck  an  impulse  from  the  very 
centre  of  national  prosperity  to  its  remotest  branches. 

He  has  to  lament,  however,  that  the  scope  of  his  abilities,  even 
when  aided  by  the  pen  of  another  of  his  sons,  Robert  S.  M.  Bouchette, 
Esq.,  a  member  of  the  Canadian  bar,  whose  able  assistance  in  the 
composition  of  the  general  work,  he  feels  it  alike  a  duty  and  a 
pleasure  candidly  and  cordially  to  acknowledge,  should  have  been 
insufficient  to  enable  him  to  send  forth  the  work  clothed  with  all 
those  advantages  of  arrangement,  style,  and  illustration  which  might 


be  expected  from  those  whose  time  and  talents  have  been  devoted 
to  literaiy  pursuits.  Forty  years  of  bis  life  have  been  passed  in 
the  service  of  his  Majesty's  government,  in  the  naval*  military, 
and  civil  departments,  the  duties  of  which,  though  affording  him 
opportunities  of  collecting  abundant  materials  for  a  work  of  this 
nature,  have  yet  allowed  him  but  little  leisure  for  cultivating  those 
graces  of  composition  by  which  a  writer  most  readily  recommends 
himself  to  the  reader's  favourable  opinion.  Abandoning  then 
all  hopes  which  might  be  founded  on  such  advantages,  he  relies  on 
his  honest  though  humble  zeal  to  lay  open,  as  far  as  his  capabiUties 
permitted,  the  vast,  natiu>al,  and  improvable  resources  of  a  flourishing 
section  of  the  British  empire ;  and  should  his  feeble  endeavours 
have  the  good  fortune  to  obtain  approbation,  for  the  design  if  not 
for  the  execution,  his  highest  ambition  will  be  attained,  and  his 
dearest  wishes  amply  gratified. 
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I  V«    I  Mil  iioitf.yiir  KiU,  read  1R34. 
'^     1  HI,  iliird  lliio  tram  tho  bottom, ^/br  jHsrcnnial,  read  annual. 
--     1 17*7^^  (}odrioh,  read  Ooderich,  wherever  the  name  occurs. 
"    d77i  hpmMinc^.ybr  county,  read  country. 

•  ttAI.  ooluinii  of  n^markii  In  tho  Statistical  Statement^  for  L* Joachim,  read  St.  Joachim. 

Tlio  |M)|)ulation  of  Quebec,  six  lines  lower  down^  should  be  28,000,  instead  of 

•  ->     %iA)l,  limt  Uui«  of  tho  tnUt«»7<^^  city*  read  county. 

-^  •    *IA«t.  iHihimn  of  rcumrkii,  the  bhink  in  the  second  line  to  be  tilled  with  5,000^  as  the 
|)0|Miliitl(m  of  Three  Uivem. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Discovery  of  America. — Historical  Sketch  and  Boundaries  of  the  British  Possessions. 

To  Christopher  Columbus  assuredly  appertains  the  honour  of  the 
memorable  discovery  of  the  New  World  in  1492 ;  but  that  the  American 
continent  was  altogether  terta  incognita  up  to  the  period  at  which  he 
traversed  the  Western  Ocean,  seems  not  quite  so  certain,  at  least  as 
regards  the  northern  countries  of  Europe. 

The  historiel  of  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Iceland  attest  the  fact,  that 
nearly  five  centuries  *  before  the  existence  of  the  great  western  continent 
was  made  known  in  the  south  of  Europe,  through  the  bold  discovery 
achieved  by  Columbus,  not  only  the  coasts  of  Greenland,  but  the  north- 
eastern shores  of  America,  had  been  partially  explored  by  adventurous 
northern  voyagers,  who  formed  a  colony  in  the  land  of  their  new  dis- 
coveries, of  which  records  were  preserved  down  to  the  beginning  of  the 
twelfth  century  f .  What  has  since  become  of  this  ancient  settlement, 
and  what  was  the  precise  geographical  situation  of  Vinland  (for  thus  the 
country  they  settled  in  was  by  them  called),  are  things  that  will  most 
probably  remain  for  ever  unknown,  although,  from  the  general  analogy 
of  description)  its  locality  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  island  of  New^ 
foundland,  or  the  southern  coast  of  Labrador. 

*  Mackenzie's  Trayels  in  Iceland,  IB]10,  and  authorities  there  cited.  t  Ihid, 
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Any  discovery,  however,  which  had  thus  fallen  into  almost  utter 
oblivion,  could  not  be  considered  as  in  any  degree  detracting  from  the 
fame  of  the  celebrated  Genoese  discoverer,  whose  enterprising  voyages 
westward  mark  the  epoch  at  which  America  *  became  first  known  to  the 
civilized  world. 

Columbus  having  taken  possession  of  a  great  portion  of  the  new 
continent  in  the  name  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain,  Sebastian  Cabot 
subsequently  explored  the  southern  section  of  North  America,  on  behalf 
of  Henry  VII.,  and  thus  secured  it  to  the  crown  of  England.  Viewing 
with  a  jealous  eye  the  valuable  and  then  recently  acquired  possessions  of 
England  and  Spain,  Francis  I.,  King  of  France,  aspiring  to  a  participation 
in  these  advantages,  equipped  Verazani,  a  Florentine,  then  residing  in 
France,  who,  after  a  fruitless  attempt  to  cross  the  ocean  in  1524,  suc- 
ceeded, the  following  year,  in  reaching  Florida,  whence  he  coasted  nortli- 
ward  to  the  50"  of  latitude,  taking  nominal  possession  of  the  country,  whidi 
he  called  "  New  France  f ."  Having,  in  a  subsequent  voyage,  returned  to 
America,  he  was,  soon  after  his  landing  on  the  continent,  barbarously  put 
to  death  by  the  natives  ^,  without  having  previously  eflfected  the  establish- 
ment of  a  colony  §. 

The  further  discovery  of  the  northern  parts  of  America  was  reserved 
for  the  enterprising  Jacques  Cartier,  a  Frenchman,  who,  bearing  a  com- 
mission from  the  King  of  France,  sailed  from  St.  Maloes  on  the  19tb  May, 
1535,  and  explored  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  so  called  from  his  first  entmog 
it  on  St.  Lawrence's  day,  and  ascended  the  river  as  far  as  Hoehelaga,  tfife 
Indian  village  then  occupying  the  spot  on  which  the  city  of  Montreal  now 
stands.  Cartier  had  visited  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  in  1534,  but  diet 
not  attempt  any  discoveries  beyond  its  shores,  although  he  most  probably, 
at  that  time,  conceived  a  design  and  sketched  a  plan  of  operations,  wbidb 
were  put  into  execution  the  year  following. 

*  The  Dew  continent  waa  thus  called  after  Americu*  Vespuciut,  a  naTigator  in  tli«  aerAet 
•f  Ferdinand  of  AiragoD,  and  the  tint  who  made  grapHical  delineations  of  the  new  diacortzitib 

t  Hirtorj  of  Canada  from  its  Ducorery.  Smith,  vol.  i.  p.  2. 

X  Charlevoik,  vol.  i.  p.  8.  ; 

%  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  tliat  the  pretensions  and  disputes  of  the  three  great  naral  powvn 
of  Europe — England,  France,  and  Spain— for  territorial  sovereignty  in  America,  arow  fmta  the 
(liscoreries  of  three  Italians,  Columhus,  Cabot,  and  Verazani,  who  were  equally  strangeia  to  tlw 
countries  whose  renown  tiiey  extended  and  whose  ctnnmerce  they  enlarged. 
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Thus  stood  the  discoveries  of  the  New  World,  when  tlie  efforts  of 
the  French  to  colonize  Canada  became  at  length  so  far  successful,  that, 
in  1604,  a  French  settlement  was  formed ;  and,  in  1608,  Cham  plain, 
at  the  head  of  a  small  colony,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  city  of  Quebec  *, 
a  little  above  the  junction  of  the  river  St.  Charles  with  the  St.  Lawrence, 
and  thus  commenced  the  first  permanent  f  European  settlement  in  North 
America,  on  record :}:. 

The  precise  line  of  boundary  which  divided  the  territories  formerly 
belonging  to  the  crowns  of  England  and  France  in  America  seems  never 
to  have  been  distinctly  defined.  The  voyages  of  discovery  by  the  English 
and  the  French  to  the  coast  of  North  America,  and  their  endeavours  to 
form  settlements  on  the  new  continent,  had  been  nearly  contemporaneous; 
and  as  both  nations  indefinitely  claimed  extensive  dominions  of  which 
neither  had  the  power  of  taking  actual  possession,  it  was  soon  discovered 
that  the  claims  of  the.  different  parties  were  incompatible  §. 

In  1603,  the  tract  of  country  lying  between  the  parallels  of  the  40th 
and  46th  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  then  known  under  the  name  of 
Acadia,  was  granted  by  Henry  IV.  of  France  to  Monsieur  De  Monts  ||, 
with  a  commission  of  lieutenant-general;  and  in  1606,  three  years  (ifter, 
a  large  section  of  the  same  territory  was  included  in  a  grant,  under  the 
letters-patent  of  James  I.,  to  Sir  Thomas  Gates  and  his  associates,  grant- 
ing to  them  the  country  comprehended  between  the  34th  and  45th  degrees 
of  north  latitude,  "  that  belonged  to  Great  Britain,  or  was  not  then  possessed 
by  any  other  Christian  prince  or  people  \'' 

Under  the  French  grant  of  1603,  settlements  were  formed  on  the 

»  Quebec^  in  Algonquin^  signifies  strait. 

t  In  1541^  Jacques  Cartier^  as  captain-general^  built  a  fort  at  Cape  Breton. 

X  The  pilgrims  landed  at  Plymouth,  in  New  England,  in  1620.  Chalmers's  Political 
Annals,  4to.  p.  82. 

§  L'Escarbot  thus  describes  the  boundaries  of  New  France :  "  Ainsi  notre  Nouvelle  France 
i  pear  limites  du  c6t6  d'ouest  les  terres  jusqu't^  la  mer  dite  Paciiique  au-de^^  du  tropique  de 
Cancer ;  au  midi  les  iles  de  la  Mer  Atlantique  du  c6t6  de  Cube  et  I'lsle  Hespagnole ;  au  leirant 
la  Mer  du  Nord,  qui  baigne  la  Nouvelle  France ;  et  au  septentrion  cette  terre,  qui  est  dite 
inoonnue,  vers  la  mer  glac6e  jusqu'au  Pole  Arctique." — Vol.  i.  p.  31,  ed.  1611, 

II  L'Escarbot,  Histoire  de  la  Nouvelle  France,  vol.  i.  p.  92. 

IT  Chalmers's  Political  Annals,  4to.  edition,  p.  13. 
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coast,  near  the  St.  Croix  and  at  Port  Royal,  in  the  course  of  the  two 
following  years ;  and  De  Monts,  who  was  accompanied  hy  Champlain  and 
Petrincourt,  retained  quiet  possession  of  Acadia  until  their  settlements 
were  broken  up,  in  1614,  by  the  successful  but  unwarrantable  attack  of 
Sir  Samuel  Argal  *. 

The  country,  afterwards  called  New  England,  comprised  in^the  ori- 
^nal  charter  to  Sir  Thomas  Gates,  was  not  settled  till  1620,  the  pmod 
at  which  the  pilgrims  landed  at  Plymouth. 

In  September,  1621,  James  I.  granted,  under  the  great  seal  of 
Scotland,  to  Sir  William  Alexander,  the  country  bounded  towards  the 
north,  the  east,  and  the  south,  by  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  ocean,  and  on 
the  west,  by  the  river  St.  Croix.  It  was  called  Nova  Scotia,  and  erected 
into  a  palatinate  to  be  holden  as  a  fief  of  the  crown  of  Scotland.  In 
1625,  Charles  I.  confirmed  the  grant  to  Sir  William  Alexander,  who, 
five  years  afterwards,  sold  almost  the  whole  interest  he  had  in  it  to  Sieur 
St.  Etienne,  a  French  hugonot,  reserving  the  allegiance  of  the  inhabitants, 
who  were  to  continue  subjects  of  the  Scottish  crown ;  but  this  stipulation 
seems  to  have  been  ineffectual,  and  the  French  retained  absolute  pos- 
session of  the  country  f . 

The  attack  on  Quebec  by  Kirk  in  1628.  and  its  surrender  to  British 
arms  the  following  year,  were  unknown  in  Europe  when  peace  waa 
re-established  in  April,  1629 ;  and  Charles  I.,  by  the  treaty  of  St  Ger-4 
nifuns^n-laye,  concluded  in  March,  1632,  resigned  to  Louis  the  XIIE 
of  France  the  sovereignty  of  "  Acadia,  New  France,  and  Canada"  ge« 
nerally  and  without  limits ;  and,  particularly.  Port  Royal,  Quebec,  and 
Cape  Breton  X. 

Three  years  after  the  peace  of  St.  Gennains,  the  province  of  Maine, 
originally  known  in  New  England  under  the  name  of  Somersetshire,  was 
granted  to  Sir  Fernando  Gorges,  and  was  bounded  eastward  by  the 
Kennebec  river :  and  as  Acadia  extended  southward  along  the  coast  to 
the  40^  of  north  latitude  §,  and  therefore  beyond  the  Kennebec 


*  Chalmers's  Political  Annala,  4to.  editum,  p.  8S. 

t  Ibid.  p.  92.  t  Und. 

i  Ibid.  p.  188.  II  Hud.  p.  79-4. 
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river  must  then  have  been  considered  the  easternmost  limits  of  the 
New  England  plantations,  and  the  boundary  between  the  English  and 
French  territories  in  that  part  of  America.  However,  it  appears  that  the 
whole  country  west  of  the  St.  Croix  was  subsequently  claimed  by  the 
English  as  being  within  the  colony  of  Massachusetts,  while  France 
manifested  a  determination  to  exclude  them  from  the  possession  of  the 
country  east  of  the  Kennebec.  Acadia  having  been  thus  restored  to  the 
French,  their  sovereign  granted  to  De  Razilly  the  lands  around  the  bay 
and  river  St.  Croix;  and  in  1635  the  company  of  New  France  conveyed 
the  territory  on  the  banks  of  the  river  St.  John  to  St.  Etienne,  whom  we 
have  abeady  mentioned,  and  De  la  Tour,  the  lieutenant-general  of  the 
colony  *. 

The  New  Englanders,  meanwhile,  viewed  the  progress  of  the  French 
in  their  neighbourhood  with  jealous  apprehension.  Sedgewick,  com- 
mander in  chief  of  Cromwell's  forces  in  New  England,  apparently  ac- 
tuated in  a  great  measure  by  national  antipathy,  directed  the  arms  destined 
for  Manhattans  against  the  French,  who  surrendered  Port  Royal  in 
August,  1654,  and,  finally,  the  whole  of  Acadia,  in  consequence  of  the 
liberality  of  the  terms  of  capitulation,  yielded  to  his  armsf .  Attempts 
were  subsequently  made  by  the  French,  in  negotiating  the  treaty  of  West- 
phalia, to  recover  Pentagoet  (or  Penobscot),  Saint  John,  and  Port  Royal : 
but  Cromwell,  instead  of  restoring  the  conquered  country,  granted  it  to  St. 
Etienne,  Crown,  and  Temple,  under  the  designation  of  Acadia,  and  part  of 
the  country  commonly  called  Nova  Scotia^  extending  south-westward  to  the 
river  St.  George;  at  the  same  time  erecting  that  territory  into  a  province 
distinct  from  New  England,  and  appointing  them  hereditary  governors 
of  the  country  t-  The  confusion  which  here  occurs  in  the  appellations 
of  the  territories  granted  created  some  perplexity  afterwards ;  Nova  Scotia 
being  in  fact  but  a  section  of  Acadia,  and  comprehended  within  its 
limits  $.  In  1668,  Charles  II.,  in  consideration  of  the  cession  of  St. 
Christopher  and  other  islands  in  the  West  Indies,  restored  to  France,  by 
the  treaty  of  Breda,  Acadia,  specifying  the  Penobscot  river  as  its  boundary 

•  Chalmers's  Political  Annals,  p.  186. 

f  Smith's  History  of  Canada,  vol.  i.  p.  59. 

X  Ibid.  §  Chalmers's  Politiesd  Annals,  p.  188« 
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on  the  west  ♦ ;  Pentagoet,  Saint  John,  Port  Royal,  La  Have,  and  Cape 
Sable  lying  within  itf.  The  French  had  not  possessed  the  country 
many  years  before  the  proximity  and  advancement  of  their  settlements 
again  aroused  their  New  England  neighbours  to  acts  of  hostility ;  and  in 
1690  Sir  William  Phipps,  with  eight  small  vessels  and  800  men,  reduced 
Port  Royal  and  the  whole  coast  between  that  place  and  the  New  Eng- 
land settlements.  The  French  inhabitants  took  the  oaths  of  allegiance 
to  the*  crown  of  England,  but  did  not  long  remain  under  British  sove- 
reignty, the  treaty  of  Ryswick  having  restored  them  to  the  dominion  of 
France.  Port  Royal,  however,  seemed  doomed  to  be  the  seat  of  per- 
petual warfare.  In  1710  the  fort  was  bombarded  by  Colonel  Nicholson 
at  the  head  of  the  New  England  forces,  and  after  a  few  days'  resistance 
capitulated ;  when,  together  with  the  whole  country,  it  was  surrendered 
to  British  dominion  J,  and  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  concluded  March  and 
April,  171s,  confirmed  to  Great  Britain,  Hudson's  Bay,  Newfoundland, 
and  Nova  Scotia  or  Acadia  with  its  ancient  limits  ^. 

The  treaty  of  Utrecht  having  thus  operated  a  new  partition  of  Ame- 
rica, and  the  value  of  those  transatlantic  possessions  becoming  daily  more 
evident,  the  boundaries  to  which  they  were  henceforward  to  be  restricted 
became  proportionably  important.  jCount  de  la  Galissoni^re,  who  suc- 
ceeded Admiral  de  la  Jonqui^re  in  the  government  of  Canada,  fully 
sensible  of  the  expediency  of  assigning  limits  to  the  respective  territories 
of  the  two  powers,  detached  an  officer,  with  300  men,  to  the  frontier  of 
Canada.  M.  de  Celeron  de  Bienville,  who  was  intrusted  with  the  exe- 
cution of  this  service,  proceeded  to  Detroit;  and  thence  traversed 
the  country  to  the  Apalachian  Mountains,  where  he  deposited  under 
ground,  at  different  stations,  leaden  plates,  on  which  were  engraved  the 
arms  of  France,  recording  the  fact  in  formal  acts  or  proc^s-verbaux,  which 
he  submitted  to  La  Galissoni^re,  who  afterwards  transmitted  them  to 
France. 

The  adoption  of  these  decisive  acts  of  possession  was  duly  commu- 
nicated   to  Mr.  Hamilton,  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania.      He  was 

*  Tracts  relating  to  America^  1770.  t  l^i^-  P-  393. 

X  Smith's  History  of  Canada^  vol.  i.  p.  00,  61. 
§  Twelfth  article  of  the  treaty. 
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requested  by  La  Galissonidre's  letter,  of  which  De  Celeron  was  the  bearer, 
to  prohibit  the  inhabitants  of  his  province  from  trading  beyond  the 
bounds  which  had  been  thus  asserted  and  established,  the  French  court 
having  commanded  him  to  seize  the  merchants,  and  confiscate  the  goods 
of  those  who  might  be  discovered  carrying  on  trade  in  the  countries 
beyond  the  Apalachian  or  Allegany  Mountains,  incontestably  belonging 
to  the  crown  of  France  ♦. 

In  the  course  of  the  momentous  and  protracted  negotiations;  which 
brought  about  the  famous  treaty  of  1763,  we  find  that  the  French  ter- 
ritorial pretensions  in  that  quarter,  as  understood  and  traced  by  the 
Marquis  de  Vaudreuil  at  the  surrender  of  Quebec  in  1759»  were  tacitly 
relinquished,  as  previously  assumed  by  La  Galissoni^re,  and  tliat  they 
were  then  described  as  comprehending,  on  one  side,  the  Lakes  Huron, 
Michigan,  and  Superior;  and  the  **said''  line  drawn  to  the  Red  Lake, 
taking  in  a  serpentine  progress  the  river  Ouabachi  as  far  as  its  junction 
with  the  Ohio,  then  extended  itself  along  the  latter  river  as  far  as  its 
influx  into  the  Mississippi!.  This  demarcation,  not  exempt  from 
the  common  fault  of  obscurity  that  generally  pervades  the  descrip- 
tion of  original  boundaries,  recedes  therefore  from  the  Apalachian  and 
Allegany  Mountains  westward  to  t}ie  Ouabachi  or  Wabache,  leaving  the 
intermediate  country  to  Great  Britain ;  and  the  treaty  of  1763,  finally 
determined  the  confines  between  the  dominions  of  his  Britannic  Majesty 
and  the  King  of  France  to  be  a  line  drawn  along  the  middle  of  the  river 
Mississippi,  from  its  source  as  far  as  the  river  Iberville,  and  thence  by 
a  line  drawn  through  the  middle  of  the  Lakes  Marepas  and  Pontchatrain 
to  the  sea. 

WiUi  regard  to  the  northern  limits  of  Louisiana,  claimed  by  the 
French  as  extending  to  the  southern  bounds  of  Canada,  it  appears  to 
have  been  especially  a  subject  of  negotiation  in  the  spirited  diplomatic 
correspondence  between  the  courts  of  England  and  France  in  1761, 
how  .far  such  a  claim  could  be  recognised.  Mr.  Pitt  denied  the  adniifr- 
tilnlity  of  the  pretensions  advanced  by  the  Due  de  Choiseul  on  behalf 


•  Smith's  History  of  Canada,  vol.  T.  p.  209-10. 

t  Answer  of  EngUnd  to  the  ultimatum  of  France,  \76\.    C<dlection  of  Treaties,  roL  iii. 
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of  France,  and  asserted  the  neutrality  of  the  country  lymg  between 
Canada  and  Louisiana,  which  was  occupied  by  numerous  independent 
Indian  tribes,  over  which  neither  crown  should  exercise  the  right  of 
sovereignty  ♦. 

Such  were  the  boundaries  of  the  English  and  French  possessions  in 
America,  previous  to  the  peace  of  1783,  by  which  we  find  that  the  New 
England  plantations,  of  which  Maine  was  the  easternmost,  were  bounded 
on  the  east  by  the  Kennebec,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Mississippi.  It 
was  not  imtil  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  1783  that  the  northern  limits  of  the 
country,  recently  imder  the  dominion  of  Great  Britain,  and  which  had 
now  become  an  independent  state,  were  ever  defined.  Nor  does  it  appear 
to  have  been  necessary  in  a  national  point  of  view  up  to  that  period,  the 
whole  of  the  continent  from  Louisiana,  northward  and  eastward,  to  the 
Arctic  sea  and  the  borders  of  the  Atlantic,  having  been  exclusively  under 
the  sovereignty  of  the  crown  of  England,  during  the  interval  between 
the  conquest  of  Canada  in  1759  and  the  recognition  of  American  inde- 
pendence in  1783. 

By  the  treaty  of  1783  the  United  States  were  divided  from  the  British 
and  French  dominions  in  America,  on  the  west,  by  the  river  Mississippi 
from  its  source  to  the  31^  of  north  latitude,  thence,  by  a  line  drawn  due 
east  on  that  latitude  to  the  river  Apalachicdia  or  Catahouche,  up  the 
middle  thereof  to  its  junction  with  Flint  river,  thence  by  a  straight  line 
to  the  head  of  St.  Mary's  river  and  down  the  middle  of  that  river  to  the 
Atlantic  Ocean :  on  the  east,  by  the  river  St.  Croix  to  its  source,  and  a 
line  due  north  from  thence  to  the  highlands :  towards  the  north,  first,  by 
such  intersected  highlands  which  divide  the  waters  of  the  ocean  from 
those  of  the  gulfs,  rivers,  and  bays  in  that  part  of  the  continent,  as  far  as 
the  north-westernmost  head  of  the  Connecticut  river ;  secondly,  down 
that  river  centrally  to  the  45^  of  latitude ;  thirdly,  by  that  parallel  until 
it  strikes  the  river  Iroquois,  Cataraqui  or  St.  Lawrence ;  and,  fourthly, 
by  a  line  continuing  westward  through  that  river  and  the  great  lakes  to 
the  north-westernmost  point  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods ;  and  thence,  on  a 
line  due  west,  to  the  Mississippi.   But  it  was  afterwards  found  that  such 

*  Ne^iations  for  the  Peace  of  1763. 
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a  line  would  never  strike  the  river,  as  its  highest  waters  did  not  extend 
beyond  lat.  47*  36*  north,  whilst  the  point  of  the  I^ke  of  the  Woods, 
whence  the  line  was  to  depart,  stood  in  lat.  49*"  20'  north,  and  therefore  104 
geographical  miles  further  north  than  the  source  of  the  Mississippi.  The 
fourth  article  of  the  treaty  of  London  in  1794  provided  for  the  amicable 
adjustment  of  this  anomaly,  but  its  intentions  were  never  carried  into 
effect ;  and  the  subject  came  imder  the  consideration  of  Lord  HoUand 
and  the  late  Ix)rd  Auckland,  on  one  side,  and  Mr.  Munroe  and  Mr. 
Pickering  on  the  other,  during  the  negotiations  of  1806.  The  British 
negotiators  contended  that  the  nearest  line  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods 
to  the  Mississippi  was  the  boundary,  according  to  the  true  intent  of  the 
treaty  of  1783 ;  the  Americans  insisted  that  the  line  was  to  run  due  weaU 
and,  since  it  never  could  intersect  the  Mississippi,  that  it  must  run  due 
west  across  the  whole  continent  ♦ ! 

This  untenable  interpretation  of  the  treaty  and  the  extravagance 
of  the  American  claims  must  appear  manifest ;  as  all  pretensions  they 
started  at  that  time  to  any  portion  of  the  country  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi must  have  been  perfectly  gratuitous  and  unsupported,  their  ac- 
knowledged boundaries  westward  then  being  the  Mississippi  itself.  But 
the  subsequent  acquisition  of  I^ouisiana  by  the  United  States  checked 
all  decisive  measures  relative  to  boundaries,  which  might  have  compro- 
mised their  territorial  claims,  or,  to  use  the  words  of  an  American 
publication,  attributed  to  an  eminent  statesman  f ,  in  assigning  a  reason 
for  the  non-ratification  of  the  convention,  "  lest  it  should  be  supposed 
that  something  was  thereby  surrendered  of  what  they  had  purchased 
under  the  name  of  Louisiana.** 

It  will  be  recollected,  that  in  negotiating  the  treaty  of  1763,  the 
British  minister  asserted  the  neutrality  of  a  section  of  country  situate 
between  Canada  and  Louisiana,  although  no  boundary  had  yet  been 
definitively  assigned  to  the  former,  nor  had  any  then  been  clearly  esta- 
Uished  for  the  latter.  The  convention  between  his  Britannic  majesty 
and  the  United  States  of  America,  signed  at  London  in  October,  1818, 
seems,  however,  to  have  set  at  rest  any  question  that  might  arise  relative 


*  Notice  mpecting  the  boundary  line,  1813.  t  Gorenior 
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to  the  existence  of  such  an  intervening  section  of  country,  and  distinctly 
fixes  the  boundary  between  the  dominions  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  in  this  part  of  America  to  be  "  a  line  drawn  from  the  most 
north-western  point  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  along  the  forty-ninth 
parallel  of  north  latitude,  or  if  the  said  point  shall  not  be  in  the  said 
forty-ninth  parallel  of  north  latitude,  then  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  said 
point  due  north  or  south,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  the  said  parallel,  and 
from  the  point  of  intersection,  due  west,  along  and  with  the  said  parallel, 
to  the  Stony  ^Mountains  ♦." 

By  the  third  article,  the  country  on  the  north-west  coast  of  Ame- 
rica, westward  of  the  Stony  Mountains,  is  left  free  and  open  for  the 
term  of  ten  years,  from  the  date  of  the  convention,  to  the  vessels,  citizens, 
and  subjects  of  the  two  powers,  without^  nevertheless^  affecting  thereby  the 
claims  which  either  of  the  contracting  jJfirties  might  have  to  any  portion  of 
such  country.  In  1828  the  term  thus  limited  expired,  without  any  set- 
tlement having  been  previously  made  to  determine  what  should  there- 
after be  considered  the  partition  of  the  territory  on  the  shores  of  the 
north  Pacific,  and  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  now  rest  their 
respective  claims  on  that  section  of  the  continent  upon  the  sanction  and 
authority  of  first  discovery  and  occupation.  Nor  does  the  question 
depend  upon  these  two  governments  alone,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  cor- 
respondence that  took  place  in  1822  between  the  Chevalier  de  Politica, 
the  Russian  minister,  at  Washington,  and  the  American  secretary  of 
state,  by  which  the  imperial  crown  of  Russia  distinctly  claims  the 
north-west  coast  of  America,  from  Bhering's  Strait  to  the  55**  of  north 
latitude.  It  would  even  push  its  pretensions  as  far  south  as  the  49**  of 
north  latitude,  but  finally  adopts  the  51%  upon  the  principle  of  a  fair 
compromise,  and  the  circumstance  that  this  point  is  equi-distant  from 
the  Russian  settlement  of  Novo  Archangelsk,  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
United  States'  settlement,  at  Columbia  river,  on  the  other.  Thus  it 
would  appear,  that,  disregarding  the  undeniable  rights  of  the  British  go- 
vernment on  the  North  American  shores  of  the  Pacific,  founded  upon 
the  anterior  and  well-known  discoveries  of  Cook,  Vancouver,  and  Mac- 

»  Art.  XL 
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ie,  Russia  and  the  United  States*  would  proceed  to  the  discussion  of 
their  exclusive  jus  d&ininii^  and  deliberately  apportion  to  themselves  an 
extensive  territory,  which,  on  the  face  of  every  geographical  delineation 
of  America,  bears  evidence  of  its  being  a  British  discovery,  surveyed  and 
explored  by  British  officers  and  subjects,  and  whose  bays,  rivers,  islands, 
and  hills  are  universally  known  by  English  names,  several  of  which  were 
distinguished  by  the  discoverers  with  the  names  of  the  then  royal  family 
of  Great  Britain. 

In  referring  to  the  history  of  Russian  discoveries  between  Asia 
and  America,  as  well  as  to  the  geographical  delineation  of  them  under 
the  direction  and  authority  of  the  imperial  academy  of  sciences  at  St. 
Petersburg,  we  find  that  they  were  chiefly  confined  to  the  exploration 
of  the  archipelago  of  islands,  by  which  the  sea  of  Kamtschatka  is  bounded 
to  the  southward,  and  that  when  Captain  Bhering  discovered  Mount 
Elias  in  latitude  58**  28' f  north,  and  Tscherikoff  discovered  what  he 
supposed  to  be  the  American  coast  in  latitude  56"  %  north,  it  was  then 
vary  doubtful  whether  these  points  were  insular  or  continental  f .  Sub- 
sequent voyages  of  British  explorers,  it  is  true,  have  removed  these 
doubts,  and  proved  that  Bhering's  Mount  St.  Elias  was  really  on  the 
continent ;  but  they  also  established,  that  Tscherikofi^'s  discovery  in  lati- 
tude 56*  must  have  been  an  island.  At  ^Rlount  St.  Elias  should,  therefore, 
terminate  the  pretensions  of  Russia  on  the  north-west  coast  of  America ; 
south  of  this  point  no  ostensible  grounds  can  be  advanced  in  support  of 
its  daims  on  the  continent ;  nor,  indeed,  could  they  well  be  sustained,  even 
to  the  island  touched  at  by  Tscherikoff,  as  it  is  very  doubtful  how  far  so 
naked  and  superficial  a  recognition  of  land  could  be  considered  sufficient 
to  bear  out  a  claim  to  territories  or  constitute  any  species  of  possession. 

But  if  the  claims  of  Russia  api)ear  to  go  beyond  what  their  sub- 
stantial discoveries  and  (xyssession  warrant,  those  of  the  United  States  are 


*  The  boondmry  between  these  two  powers  was  settled  by  convention,  dated  April  5,  1814« 
nd  is  fixed  •!  tbe  54th  degree  of  latitude.     Was  Great  Britain  a  party  to  this  convention  ? 

t  Cose's  Account  of  Russian  Discoveries,  p.  277*  Vide  Nouvelle  Carte  des  Decouvertes 
fidtci  ptf  des  Vaisaeaux  Russes  aux  Cotes  inconnus  de  rAmerique,  drcssde  sur  des  M^moires 
■athottiqim  de  oeux  qui  eut  assists  k  ces  Decouvertes,  &c.  a  1' Academic  de  Sciences,  St.  Peters* 
1758. 

}Ibid.p.»3. 
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extravagant  in  the  extreme,  and  wholly  without  foundation.  In  1783, 
when  that  vast  and  flourishing  republic  first  became  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent state,  its  dominions,  as  defined  by  the  treaty  of  peace,  were 
bounded  to  the  westward  by  the  Mississippi.  Until  their  acquisition  of 
Louisiana,  in  1803,  they  could  not  legitimately  start  any  pretensions  to 
the  country  beyond  that  river,  founded  upon  the  faith  of  treaties.  It  is 
only  since  the  date  of  the  recent  exploring  surveys  of  Captains  Clarke 
and  Lewis,  in  1804,  1805,  and  1806,  that  they  can  claim  any  portion  of 
the  north-west  coast  of  America  under  colour  of  discovery  or  occupancy. 
It  is  believed,  however,  that  they  also  rely  upon  the  trading  voyage 
performed  by  Mr.  Gray,  in  the  American  vessel  that  gave  its  name  to 
the  Columbia,  also  known  by  the  name  of  Oregan  river,  some  time 
antecedently  to  the  surveys  of  Vancouver  in  1792 ;  but  the  total  inac- 
curacy of  his  sketch  of  the  mouth  of  that  river  induced  a  belief,  not  only 
that  he  never  saw,  but  never  was  within  five  leagues  of  it*.  Lieutenant 
Broughton,  who  had  been  left  by  Vancouver,  to  explore  this  part  of  the 
coast,  whilst  he  proceeded  to  another,  did  not  hesitate,  therefore,  previous 
to  his  departure,  to  take  formal  possession  of  the  river  and  the  country 
in  its  vicinity,  in  his  Britannic  majesty's  name,  having,  as  he  states, 
"  every  reason  to  believe,  that  the  subjects  of  no  other  civilized  nation 
had  ever  entered  that  river  before  f."  But  if  it  be  insisted,  that  this 
bare  recognition  of  land,  merely,  perhaps,  from  a  ship's  deck,  be  an 
adequate  claim  to  discovery,  it  will  not  be  denied  that  the  voyages 
of  Captain  Cook,  in  1778,  along  the  American  shores  of  the  Pacific, 
abundantly  establish  the  priority  of  the  British  claims  to  those  of  the 
United  States  upon  that  coast;  his  discoveries  having  extended  as 
far  south  as  Cape  Gregory,  in  latitude  43**  30'  north,  and  much  further 
north  than  the  entrance  of  Columbia  river:  and,  in  1793,  Sir  Alexander 
Mackenzie  traversed  the  western  section  of  the  continent  to  the  shores  of 
the  Pacific,  where  he  inscribed  his  name  on  a  rock,  with  the  date  of 
his  discovery,  latitude  52^  20'  48"  north  t. 

•  Vancouver,  vol.  ii.  p.  66.  t  Ibid. 

X  This  spot  he  found  to  be  the  cheek  of  Vancouver's  cascade  canal.     Mackenzie's  Voyages, 
p.  349. 
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A  thriving  settlement  was  soon  afterwards  formed  at  Columbia 
river,  under  the  direction  and  auspices  of  the  Canadian  north-west  com- 
pany, in  direct  communication  with  their  settlements  in  Canada,  and 
their  inland  trade  extended  southward,  to  the  Spanish  settlements  of 
California,  and  northward,  to  those  of  the  Russians  at  New  Archangel. 
Up  to  the  period  at  which  the  north-west  company  became  merged  in 
the  Hudson's  Bay  company,  they  had  upwards  of  three  hundred  Cana- 
dians employed  in  the  fur  trade  between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the 
sea,  and,  in  fact,  carried  on  an  extensive  export  trade  by  the  Pacific,  from 
territories  that  appeared  to  them  undeniably  to  be,  as  they  really  were, 
a  part  of  the  British  dominions*. 

The  rights  of  Great  Britain  were,  moreover,  distinctly  acknowledged 
by  Spain  in  the  convention  agreed  to  between  the  courts  of  London 
and  Madrid  shortly  before  ^'^ancouver  left  the  shores  of  England  for 
America.  Depredations  had  been  committed  by  Spaniards  in  1789  upon 
British  settlements  at  Nootka,  and  tlie  Spaiiisli  government,  by  the  con- 
vention, restored  to  the  subjects  of  tlie  British  crown  the  country  in 
the  vicinity  of  Nootka  Sound,  of  which  they  had  been  thus  unlawfully 
dispossessed!. 

The  instructions  from  the  Board  of  Admiralty  to  Vancouver  limited 
his  discoveries  and  operations  to  that  part  of  the  coast  lying  between  the 
30^  and  60P\  of  north  latitude,  and  contained  positive  injunctions  not  to 
explore  the  country  south  of  the  lowest  latitude  mentioned,  which  might 
then  be  considered  the  ultimate  bounds  of  the  Spanish  claims.  They 
have  since  extended  their  pretensions,  and  not  without  just  grounds,  to 
Cape  Blanco,  in  latitude  42*'  50'  north,  at  which  point  it  appears  they 
have  themselves  stopped  as  their  northern  boundary  on  the  shores  of 
the  Pacific  §. 

The  British  posskssions  in  Nokth  America  are,  therefore, 
divided  from  the  adjoining  territories  of  foreign  states,  whether  under 
tlie  authority  of  treaties  or  the  right  of  first  discovery  and  occupancy, 
by  the  following  line  of  boundary,  more  particularly  defined  on  the  geo- 

♦  Nftiratire  of  Occurrences  in  the  Indian  Countries,  1818,  p.  124. 

t  Vaacoaver — Introduction,  vol.  i.  p.  x\nii.  t  Ibid. 

I  Corretpoodenoe  between  the  Runsian  minister  and  the  American  secretary  of  state,  1822. 
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graphical  map  accompanying  this  work,  viz.  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river  St.  Croix,  in  Passamaquoddy  Bay,  to  its  source  ♦ ;  thence  by  a  north 
meridional  line  forty-one  miles  to  the  highlands ;  along  those  highlands 
westward  to  the  north-westernmost  head  of  Connecticut  river ;  down  the 

*  Wliat  should  be  deemed  the  source  of  the  St.  Croix  was  determined  by  commissioners 

in  179s,  under  the  treaty  of  1794;   and  the  point  whence  the  due  north  line  should  be 

started^  the  latitude  being  45^  48^  8"  norths  was  denoted  by  a  cedar  stake  or  picket^  marked  ST. 

XVIII.  ST.,  found  at  the  head  of  a  small  stream.     Five  feet  two  inches  south  of  it  a  yellow 

birch^  about  five  feet  eight  inches  in  diameter,  leaning  to  the  east,  was  hooped  with  iron.     A 

cedar  log,  at  the  foot  of  the  birch,  lying  north-east  and  south-west,  bears  on  the  south-east  side 

"  1797.  SILVANUS  SAWYER."     In  examining  the  rind  of  the  blazed  or  marked  trees,  the 

layers  of  bark  were  found  to  correspond  exactly  with  the  date  deciphered.     In  1817  the  United 

States'  surveyor  and  his  Britannic  Majesty^s  surveyor-general,  under  the  treaty  of  Ghent, 

opened  their  operations  under  the  5  th  article  by  erecting  a  new  monument  a  few  feet  north 

of  the  former,  consisting  of  a  cedar  post,  twelve  feet  long  and  eight  inches  square,  ^vith  large 

rocks  on  the  east  and  west  sides.     The  following  inscription  is  carved  on  the  monument : — 

North  face, 

'<  Var.  130  51'  2"  west. 

"  Col.  Jos.  Bouchette,  H.  B.  M.  surveyor-general." 
South  £&oe. 

"  John  Johnson,  U.  S.  surveyor  and  S.  6.  V.  S." 
East  fojce. 

"  New  Brunswick,  July  31,  I8I7." 
West  face. 

"  United  States,  31st  July,  1817." 
The  rocks  are  marked  with  the  initials  thus : 
Eastern  rock. 

'^N.  B.  July  31,  181 7   IB." 
Western  rock. 

"  U.  S.  July  31,  I8I7.  J.  J." 
From  this- monument  the  boundary  was  departed  due  north  by  the  surveyors  jointly,  and 
the  exploring  line  prolonged,  on  a  true  meridional  bearing,  to  the  Great  Wagansis,  or  head 
waters  of  the  Ristigouche,  a  distance  of  ninety-nine  miles,  four  chains ;  and  mile-posts  were 
planted  along  its  whole  extent.  The  permanent  line  was  not,  however,  opened  beyond  the 
twentieth  mile,  and  terminated  at  the  Maduxnekeag  river. 

At  seventy-seven  miles,  twenty-five  chains,  ten  links,  the  exploring  line  intersected  the 
river  St.  John,  passing  two  miles  and  a  half  west  of  the  British  military  post,  at  the  Great  Falls. 
In  1818  the  line  was  explored,  from  the  Wagansis,  forty-seven  miles  further  north,  forming 
altogether  an  extended  line  of  one  hundred  and  forty-six  miles  of  actual  measurement,  admirably 
adapted  as  the  base  of  a  series  of  triangulations,  by  which  the  whole  of  the  territory  in  dispute 
might  have  been  trigonometrically  surveyed,  and  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  its  surface  ac- 
quired, than  could  be  expected  from  partial,  unconnected,  and  desultory  operations,  whatever 
might  be  the  ability  with  which  they  may  have  been  severally  performed. 
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Connecticut  to  the  45"  of  north  latitude ;  thence  by  that  parallel  of  lati- 
tude till  it  strikes  the  St.  Lawrence  at  St.  Regis ;  thence  up  the  middle 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Lake  Ontario,  and  through  the  middle  of  the 
great  lakes  and  their  communicating  waters,  to  the  head  of  I^ke  Su- 
perior ;  thence  to  the  north-west  angle  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  in 
latitude  49"  20'  north ;  thence  by  a  line  due  south  till  it  intersect  the 
49"'  imrallel  of  latitude,  and  along  that  parallel  to  the  Rocky  >  fountains ; 
thence  along  that  elevated  range  of  mountains  to  the  latitude  42*'  50' ; 
and  finally  ui>on  that  pandlel  of  latitude  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  On  the 
west  they  may  l>e  considered  as  separated  from  the  dominions  of  Russia, 
in  America,  by  a  line  from  Mount  St.  Elias,  due  north  to  the  Frozen 
Ocean. 

By  the  treaty  between  the  L^nited  States  and  Great  Britain,  con- 
cluded at  (vhent  in  1814,  it  was  provided  that  commissioners  should  be 
appointed  by  both  govcrmnents  to  ascertain  and  establish,  by  actual 
surveys  and  operations,  the  line  of  boundary  between  the  territories  of 
both  states  in  America,  from  the  source  of  the  river  St.  Cnnx  to  the 
Lake  of  the  Wooils,  in  conformity  to,  and  in  acconlance  with,  the  spirit 
of  the  treaty  of  1783.  Commissioners  were  in  consecjuence  severally 
appointed  by  the  two  countries,  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the 
4th,  5th,  6th,  and  7th  articles  of  tlie  treaty  of  Ghent ;  that  part  of  the 
boundarv  from  St.  Roiris  westward  bein^^  allotted  to  one  set  of  com- 
missioners,  under  the  6th  and  7th  articles,  and  the  other  |)art,  from  St. 
Regis  eastwanl,  to  another  set,  under  the  4th  and  5th  articles. 

Under  the  4th  article,  the  connnissioners  agreeil  to  the  following 
distribution  of  the  islands  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy  and  Passamaquoddy 
Bay : — Cirand  Manan  and  the  isles  east  thereof  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  to- 
gether with  CamiK)  Bello,  Deer  and  Indian  islands,  in  Passamacpuxldy 
Bay,  and  the  minor  isles  east  thereof,  were  left  to  Cireat  Britain ;  Moose 
Island  and  the  minor  isles  south  and  north-west  of  it  remaining  within 
the  limits  of  the  United  St^ites. 

On  the  18th  of  June,  1822,  the  commissioners  for  the  settlement  of 
the  boundary  west  from  St.  Regis  made  tlicir  joint  rejHirt  to  their  re- 
»l>ective  govenuncnts,  and  thereby  amicably  adjusted  and  detennined  so 
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much  of  the  frontier  limits  of  both  territories  as  fall  under  the  6th 
article  of  the  treaty.  Beginning  at  a  stone  monument  erected  by  Andrew 
Ellicott,  Esq.,  in  the  year  1817,  on  the  south  bank  or  shore  of  the  river 
St.  Lawrence*,  to  indicate  the  point  at  which  the  45th  parallel  of  north 
latitude  strikes  that  river ;  the  line  runs  north  35^  00'  45"  west  into  the 
river,  at  right  angles  to  the  southern  shore,  to  a  point  100  yards  south  of 
the  opposite  island,  called  Cornwall  Island ;  from  which  point  it  turns 
westerly,  and  is  carried,  as  near  as  circumstances  could  admit,  through  the 
middle  of  the  rivers,  lakes,  and  water  communications  to  the  head  of  Lake 
Huron  f.  The  immense  multitude  of  islands  dispersed,  not  only  in  the 
St.  Lawrence,  but  at  the  discharge  of  the  straits  or  rivers  that  connect 
the  great  lakes,  must  have  rendered  the  adjustment  of  this  section  of  the 
boundary  excessively  intricate  and  embarrassing,  especially  as  many  of 
the  islands  were  no  doubt  important  as  points  of  military  defence  or 
commercial  protection  on  the  frontier,  that  either  party  would  naturally 
be  anxious  to  retain  J-  The  relinquishment  of  Bamhart's  Island  by  the 
British  commissioners,  from  its  throwing  the  navigable  channel  of  that 
section  of  the  St.  Lawrence  exclusively  within  the  American  dominions, 

*  This  monument  bears  south  'JiP  45'  west^  and  is  1840  yards  distant  from  the  stone  church 
in  the  Indian  village  of  St.  R^s. 

t  See  the  report  of  the  commissioners^  Appendix  (No.  1.) 

X  The  islands  most  worthy  of  note  from  their  magnitude  or  importance^  that  &11  within 
the  British  dominions^  are  Cornwall  and  Sheik's  Island;  the  Nut  Islands;  Cusson^  Duck> 
Drummond^  and  Sheep  Islands ;  Howe's^  Grenadier,  and  Hickory  Islands^  and  Grand  or  Long 
Island^  all  in  the  St.  Lawrence ;  the  Duck  Islands  in  Lake  Ontario ;  Navy  Island  in  Niagara 
river;  in  Lake  Erie^  Middle  Island,  the  Hen  and  Chickens^  the  Eastern  and  Middle  Sisters; 
in  Detroit  river^  Isle  au  Bois  Blanc^  Fighting  or  Great  Turkey  Island,  and  Isle  a  la  Peche ; 
Squirrel  Island  in  Lake  St.  Clair ;  Belle  Riviere  Isle  and  Isle  aux  Ceriis  in  river  St.  Clair ;  and 
St.  Joseph's  Island  in  Lake  Huron. 

Within  the  limits  of  the  United  States  are  included  Bamhart's  Island,  Lower  and  Upper 
Long  Sault  Islands^  Chrystler*8,  Groose-neck,  and  Smuggler's  Islands,  Isle  au  Rapide  Plat ;  most 
of  the  Gallop  Islands ;  Tick,  Tibbet,  Chimney,  GuU,  and  Bluff  Islands ;  Wells,  Grindstone, 
and  Carleton  Islands,  all  in  the  St.  Lawrence ;  Grenadier,  Fox,  Stony,  and  Gk)llop  Islands  in 
Lake  Ontario :  Goat,  Grand,  and  Beaver  Islands,  and  Strawberry,  Squaw,  and  Bird  Islands  in 
Niagara  river :  Cunningham  Island,  the  three  Bass  Islands,  and  the  Western  Sister,  in  Lake 
Erie :  Sugar,  Fox,  and  Stony  Islands,  and  Hog  Island,  in  the  Detroit  river :  Herson's  Island  in 
river  St.  Clair ;  and  in  Lake  Huron,  Drummond's  Island  and  Isle  a  la  Crosse 
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was  considered  an  important  sacrifice;  but  the  exclusive  possession  of 
Grand  Isle,  which  was  left  to  Great  Britain,  was  esteemed  an  adequate 
equivalent  for  its  surrender. 

The  operations  in  virtue  of  the  seventh  article  do  not  appear  to 
have  yet  terminated,  and  the  precise  boundary  from  the  head  of  Lake 
Huron  to  the  north-west  extremity  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  remains 
still  undefined,  beyond  the  description  of  it  contained  in  the  general 
terms  of  the  treaty. 

In  determining  the  geographical  boundary  between  St.  Regis  and 
the  Connecticut  river,  it  was  soon  discovered  that  the  original  de- 
marcation of  the  45th  parallel  of  north  latitude  widely  deviated  from  the 
true  course  of  that  parallel,  the  position  of  which  was  carefully  ascer- 
tained by  the  joint  observations  of  the  British  and  American  astronomers 
employed  on  that  service  in  1818*.  It  was  found  that  the  pre-existing 
line  was  drawn  almost  wholly  north  of  the  true  geographical  bearing  of 
that  circle  of  latitude.  The  astronomical  observations  taken  at  different 
stations  have  yielded  the  following  results:  They  proved  that  at  St 
Regis  the  old  line  was  actually  1375  feet,  statute  measure,  north  of 
the  45"*  of  north  latitude,  and  that  EUicott's  line  was  30  feet  too  far 
north  of  the  true  parallel.  At  French  Mills  the  aberration  of  the  old 
from  the  new  line  was  found  to  be  154  feet,  the  former  lying  north 
of  the  latter ;  two  miles  and  a  half  farther  east  from  thence  the  new 
line  intersected  the  old,  and  traversed  to  the  south,  until  it  reached 
Chateauguay  river,  where  its  greatest  southing  measured  975  feet. 
At  Rouse's  Point,  on  the  shores  of  I>ake  Champlain,  a  considerable 
difference  was  discovered ;  the  new  boundary  passing  4576  feet  south 


*  It  b  higUj  desinble  and  important^  for  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  frontier  inhabitants 
•f  botk  ooontries,  that  the  boundary,  thus  determined  and  fixed  at  various  points  by  astronomical 
ohaufatiuuii  ahoold  be  actually  traced  and  conspicuously  marked  in  the  field,  and  mile-posts 
plantaJ  throo^Mmt  its  extent.  Substantial  stone  monuments  should  also  be  erected  at  different 
:  at  St.  Regb;  Halmoo  rirer;  the  Chateauguay;  the  road  at  Odell  Town;  on  the 
of  the  Richelieu  and  Missisqui  Bay ;  at  Stanstead ;  and  oo  the  Connecticut  river ;  that 
■o  doobt  mi^t  thereafter  arise  as  to  the  limits  of  both  territories.  It  is  presumed  that  such  a 
mmn  daparcatiop  of  the  boundary  could  be  sanctioned  by  the  local  legislatures  of  the  states  of 
Kew  Yark  and  Vennont  and  the  provincial  government  of  Lower  Canada ;  the  chief  stations 
Wag  almdj  Mtronomically  established  under  the  authority  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent. 

D 
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of  the  fonner,  and  mvolving  in  the  relinquishment  of  the  triangular 
tract  of  territory  thus  formed,  an  American  fort,  which  has  been 
neglected  since,  and  is  now  in  ruins.  From  the  shores  of  Mississqui 
bay  to  the  Connecticut  river,  the  old  line  lies  universally  to  the  north 
of  the  true  boundary,  forming  an  elongated  gore  of  land,  stretching 
along  the  whole  extent  of  the  frontier  townships,  from  St.  Armand  to 
Hereford  * 

Thus  far  the  interpretation  of  the  5th  article  of  the  treaty  suffered 
no  difficulty,  and  its  provisions  were  substantially  carried  into  effect; 
but  in  the  execution  of  the  remaining  part  of  the  service,  from  the  head 
of  Connecticut  river  to  the  source  of  the  St.  Croix,  momentous  differences 
have  arisen  between  both  governments,  involving  the  adverse  possession 
of  upwards  of  10,000  square  miles  of  territory,  which  the  concurring 
weight  of  the  spirit  of  the  treaty  of  1788,  the  broad  principles  of  public 
justice  that  govern  the  construction  of  international  compacts,  superadded 
to  the  weight  of  satisfactorily  proved  possession,  establish  as  the  unde- 
niable and  indefeasible  right  of  the  crown  of  Great  Britain.  In  stating 
that  the  spirit  of  the  treaty  of  1783  is  favourable  to  the  British  claims,  it 
is  by  no  means  intended  to  concede  the  point  that  its  letter  is  the  reverse ; 
but,  as  any  person  acquainted  with  the  geography  of  the  country  in  dis- 
pute must  know,  the  utter  impossibility,  from  physical  causes,  of  drawing 
a  line  of  boundary  such  as  described  by  the  wording  of  the  treaty,  throws 
the  parties  exclusively  upon  its  intuit  and  meaning,  which  avowedly 
contemplated  *^  reaprocal  advantages  and  mutual  convenience^'  and  pro- 
ceeded ^  upon  principles  of  liberal  equity  and  reciprocity^  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  partial  advafUageSf'  and  the  promotion  of  **  perpetual  peace''  between 
both  countries. 

These  adverse  daims  have  become  the  subject  of  foreign  umpirage, 
and  have  been  laid  before  his  majesty  the  King  of  the  Netherlands, 
together  with  the  arguments  urged  on  behalf  of  both  governments  in 
support  of  their  respective  assumptions.  To  enter  here  at  length  into 
the  discussion  of  the  question  would,  therefore,  appear  a  task  of  supere- 

*  These  aberrations  of  the  honndary  on  the  45th  parallel  of  north  latitude  were  known  to 
ite  snthor  in  1815^  and  portiafly  stated  -by  him  in  his  former  work  «n  the  Topography  of 
Lower  Canada,  p.  278. 
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rogation,  since  such  a  reference,  the  negotiations  of  which  have  closed,  has 
rendered  any  ulterior  investigation  unnecessary.  But  it  cannot,  however, 
be  deemed  either  digressive,  or  an  officious  anticipation  of  the  decision  of  so 
important  a  matter,  as  connected  with  the  strength  and  preser>'ation  of  the 
British  American  provinces,  if,  in  professedly  describing  the  boundaries 
between  the  territories  of  distinct  powers,  the  merits  of  these  repugnant 
claims  should  be  succinctly  considered,  whatever  may  be  the  award  of 
the  crowned  head  to  whose  wisdom  and  equity  the  settlement  of  the 
momentous  difficulty  has  been  amicably  referred. 

To  compass  at  one  glance  the  leading  points,  out  of  which  have 
grown  the  arguments  relied  upon  by  the  United  States,  it  may  be 
stated,  that  the  whole  weiglit  of  their  claim  rests  upon  three  grounds : 
first,  the  letter  of  the  treaty  of  1783,  which,  they  assert,  supports  their 
daim ;  secondly,  the  circumstance  of  Mitchell's  map  having  been,  as  is 
presumed,  before  the  commissioners  who  negotiated  that  treaty;  and, 
thirdly,  the  existence  of  highlands,  where  they  place  the  north«west 
angle  of  Nova  Scotia  and  their  north-eastern  boundary. 

To  these  grounds  of  support,  or  the  inferences  that  would  be  drawn 
£rom  them,  a  direct  denial  is  given  by  the  supporters  of  the  British 
daim,  and  the  question  distinctly  stands  at  issue.  Let  us,  therefore, 
take  up  the  points  in  their  order,  and  briefly  consider  their  merits  and 
their  refutation. 

The  words  of  the  treaty  are  the  following :  "  From  the  north-west 
angle  of  Nova  Scotia,  viz.  that  angle  which  is  formed  by  a  line  drawn 
due  north,  from  the  source  of  the  river  St.  Croix  to  the  highlands ;  along 
the  said  highlands,  which  divide  those  rivers  that  empty  themselves  into 
the  river  St  Lawrence  from  those  which  fall  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
to  the  north-westernmost  head  of  Connecticut  river,*"  &c.  This  de- 
scription, it  is  contended  by  the  agents  of  the  American  government, 
bean  out  their  assumption  of  a  boundary,  which,  crossing  the  St  John, 
is  pushed  northward  from  the  source  of  the  St.  Croix  to  a  point  in  or 
near  the  48^  of  north  latitude,  within  forty-one  miles  of  the  St  Lawrence, 
and  upwards  of  eighty  miles  north  of  the  latitude  of  Quebec,  and  there- 
fore  traversing,  we  may  say,  the  whole  extent  of  the  vast  peninsula  formed 
by  the  ocean,  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  gulf.    From  this  point 
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turning  westward,  after  having  divided,  by  their  meridional  line,  the 
waters  of  the  gulftrom  those  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence — (what  here  be- 
comes of  the  letter  of  the  treaty  ?) — they  proceed  along  the  table  land, 
where  the  sources  are  found,  not  of  rivers  "  falling  into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  on  one  side  and  the  St.  Lia>vrence  on  the  other,"  but  of  rivers  dis- 
charging themselves  southward  into  the  St  John^  and  northward  into  the 
St.  LatDrence.  Here,  again,  what  becomes  of  the  mere  letter  of  the  treaty  ? 

That  the  British  boundary  from  Mars  Hill  westward  is,  in  a  measure, 
open  to  the  same  objection,  and  equally  irreconcilable  with  the  express 
language  of  the  treaty,  in  respect  to  the  division  of  waters,  it  is  not 
intended  fully  to  deny ;  but  it  is  abundantly  sufficient  to  prove,  by  facts 
beyond  the  power  of  contradiction,  that  the  letter  of  the  treaty  of  1783^ 
has  described  a  boundary,  which  the  physical  and  hydrographical  di- 
visions of  the  country  to  be  divided,  rendered  it  utterly  impossible  sub- 
stantially to  establish.  Thus  are  the  parties  necessarily  thrown,  for  a 
fair  and  honest  interpretation  of  the  treaty,  upon  its  avowed  motives,  its 
principle,  and  its  spirit.  That  these  should  all  concur  in  yielding  their 
whole  weight  to  sustain  the  British  claims  to  their  fullest  extent,  will 
appear  evident  to  an  impartial  umpire,  from  the  introductory  language 
of  the  treaty,  and  an  inspection  of  the  map  of  the  disputed  territory. 

** Liberal  equity  and  reciprocity,"  and  "mutual  convenience  and 
advantages,"  are  terms  that  adequately  explain  the  nature  of  the  motives 
which  dictated  the  treaty,  and  point  out,  at  the  same  time,  quite  as 
emphatically,  the  spirit  in  which  its  provisions,  in  cases  of  ambiguity, 
were  to  be  afterwards  interpreted.  Its  obvious  meaning  and  intention, 
in  dividing  waters  at  their  heads,  were  to  give  exclusively  to  each  country 
the  whole  extent  of  rivCTS  flowing  within  their  respective  dominions, 
from  their  sources  to  their  mouths.  This  was  important,  first,  because, 
in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  such  an  undivided  use  of  rivers  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  respective  states  was  of  the  greatest  moment  to  their 
welfare,  peace,  and  tranquillity,  and  well  calculated  to  avoid  all  "  seeds 
of  discord;"  and  secondly,  under  a  military  aspect,  such  an  exclusive 
possession  of  water-courses  by  either  power,  rendered  each,  less  open  to 
invasion,  by  the  arms  of  the  other ;  and  hence  has  it  been  truly  stated  *, 

*  Considerations  on  the  north-east  boundary  line. 
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that  an  arcifinius  boundary  was  contemplated,  which  might  serve  both 
countries  for  mutual  defence,  without  giving  to  either  party  the  advan« 
tages  for  attack,  and  **  especially  of  that  whose  dominions  were  most 
likely,  as  distant  possessions,  to  be  invaded/'  Will  it  then  be  boldly 
asserted,  that  a  line  bisecting  the  St.  John  river  nearly  into  two  equal 
parts,  leaving  the  upper  half  to  the  United  States  and  the  lower  half  to 
Great  Britain,  is  in  unison  with  the  true  spirit  of  the  treaty  ?  Will  it 
be  contended,  that  a  line  nmning  within  a  few  (at  some  points  only  nine) 
statute  miles  along  the  shores  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  embracing  within 
its  limits  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  vast  peninsula  ah-eady  described, 
lying  west  of  the  meridian  line,  from  the  source  of  the  St.  Croix,  is  con- 
sonant with  its  obvious  sense  and  principle?  Such  a  boundary  must, 
on  the  contrary,  appear  decidedly  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  the  treaty, 
and  wholly  inconsistent  with  its  declared  object,  the  convenience  and 
advantage  of  both  governments. 

To  maintain  their  unjustifiable  construction  of  the  treaty,  the  advo- 
cates of  the  American  side  of  the  question  attach  much  adventitious 
importance  to  the  circumstance  of  Mitchell's  map,  published  in  1755, 
having  been  before  the  negotiators  of  the  peace  in  1788,  and  hence  they 
gratuitously  infer  that  the  boundaries,  as  thereupon  delineated,  must 
have  governed  the  verbal  description  contained  in  the  treaty.  But 
no  evidence  of  the  fact  is  adduced ;  nor  is  it  to  be  presumed  that 
Mitchell's  was  the  only  map  under  the  consideration  of  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries. If  on  this  subject  it  were  allowed  at  all  to  speculate  on  pro- 
babilities, it  would,  on  the  contrary,  be  very  presumable  that  maps  of  the 
Uiter  conquests  of  Great  Britain  in  America,  were  before  them  at  the 
time,  and  that  it  was  in  endeavouring  to  reconcile  the  discrepancies  that 
existed  on  the  face  of  those  several  maps  in  the  delineation  of  the  ori- 
ginal boundaries  of  Canada  or  Nouvelle  France,  Acadia,  and  Nova  Scotia, 
that  such  ambiguity  crept  into  the  second  article  of  the  treaty. 

But  there  is  one  fact  which  impugns  the  whole  weight  that  has  been 
•o  studiously  attached  to  Mitchell's  map.  Upon  it,  the  western  boundary 
of  Nova  Scotia  is  carried  to  the  very  shores  of  the  St.  Lawrence :  here 
tlien  would  be  the  north-west  angle  of  Nova  Scotia  under  its  authority. 
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So  absufli  an  assumption  would  be  altogether  untenable  in  the  face  of 
the  treaty  of  1783;  and  the  fact  clearly  proves  that  the  north-east 
angle  of  New  England,  as  marked  on  that  map,  was  never  intended,  at 
that  point  to  adjoin  the  north-west  angle  of  Nova  Scotia,  for  the  new 
formation  of  which  the  treaty  expressly  provides,  when  it  says,  viz* 
"  That  angle  which  is  formed  by  a  line  drawn  due  north  from  the  source 
of  the  St  Croix  to  the  highlands."  Hence  we  may  fairly  infer  that  the 
boundaries  contemplated  by  the  commissioners  at  the  framing  of  the 
treaty  were  different  to  those  laid  down  on  the  map  in  question. 

It  is  also  a  circumstance  worthy  of  remark,  which  throws  some  light 
on  the  character  of  Mitchell's  map  as  influencing  the  determination  of 
such  a  controversy,  that  Governor  Pownall,  whose  name  is  to  be  seen 
upon  it,  had  been  captain-general  and  governor  in  chief  over  the  four 
New  England  colonies,  and  very  naturally  extended  the  line  that  was  to 
separate  his  government  from  the  French  possessions  in  North  America, 
to  the  nearest  point  he  could  with  any  tolerable  plausibility;  whilst 
the  French  government  were  not  wanting  in  setting  up  claims  equally 
extravagant  in  the  other  direction. 

The  bare  fact  of  the  existence  of  highlands  at  the  point  at  which 
the  American  commissioners  would  place  the  north-west  angle  of  Nova 
Scotia  and  their  north-eastern  boundary  can  avail  them  nothing,  either 
under  the  letter  or  the  spirit  of  the  treaty.  To  avail  them  under  its 
letter  J  upon  which  alone  they  seem  so  confidently  to  have  hinged  all  their 
reliance,  such  highlands  must  be  shown  to  divide  the  waters  of  the  sea 
from  those  of  the  St.  Lawrence ;  but,  far  from  doing  this,  they  separate, 
or  rather  are  found  about  the  sources  of  rivers  falling,  first,  into  the 
opposite  direction  of  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs  and  the  St.  iMwrencey  and, 
secondly,  into  the  St.  LMwrence  and  the  St.  John. 

That  such  a  fact  could  sustain  their  claim  under  the  spirit  of  the 
treaty  has,  it  is  believed,  been  shown  to  be  impossible  from  the  direct 
violation  it  would  evidently  carry  with  it  of  those  principles  of  mutual 
** convenience,"  "advantage,"  and  "reciprocity"  by  which  it  was  pro- 
fessedly dictated. 

It  is  also  contended  that  the  line  of  boundary  assumed  by  the 
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United  States  is  justified  by  the  physical  elation  of  the  country ;  and  it 
has  been  the  peculiar  study  of  an  able  American  writer  and  topographer*, 
in  a  work  entitled  **A  Survey  qf  Maine,''  accompanied  by  an  excellent 
map  of  that  state,  and  a  volume  of  geological  profiles  and  elevations, 
published  in  18299 — ^to  prove  that  such  was  the  case. 

Up  to  1817,  when  the  field  operations  under  the  5th  article  of  the 
treaty  of  Ghent  were  commenced,  the  knowledge  of  the  tract  of  territory 
in  dispute  was  but  very  imperfect,  and  chiefly  restricted  to  those  parts 
which  lie  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  mail  route  of  communication 
by  Lake  Teroiscouata,  between  Canada,  New  Brunswick,  and  Nova 
Scotia;  the  rest  being  a  dense  forest,  which  had  hitherto  been  traversed 
only  by  savage  tribes  in  tlie  prosecution  of  their  hunting  pursuits. 
Since  that  period,  explorations  and  surveys  were  performed  under  the 
authority  of  both  governments,  which  have  in  a  great  measure  supplied 
the  deficiency ;  although  the  contradictory  delineations  of  the  face  of 
the  country,  that  have  resulted  from  the  operations,  subsequently  to 
181  Tf  have  materially  affected  the  weight  to  be  attached  to  their  au- 
thenticity. 

It  is  not  intended  in  this  place,  to  enter  up<Hi  the  description  of  the 
tnct  thus  claimed  by  a  foreign  state,  as  it  will  come  under  the  general 
aooount  of  the  province  of  Ix)wer  Canada ;  but  merely  to  examine  its 
locality,  in  so  far  as  it  affects  the  pretensions  of  the  adverse  claimants. 

Taking  then  the  geological  aspect  of  this  territory  from  the  elaborate 
topographical  description  of  it  by  Mr.  Greenleaf,  decidedly  the  best 
extant,  we  find,  that  if  the  greatest  **  mass"  f  of  elevated  land  between 
the  St  Lawrence  and  tlie  ocean,  be  found  to  the  northward  of  the  St 
John;  yet  the  most  prominekt  features  of  the  country,  and  the 
HIGHEST  points,  are  to  tlie  south  of  that  river  t»  and  almost  equi-distaot 
from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  St.  Lawrence.  That  the  land 
lying  between  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  St  John  forms  an  elevated 
table  plain,  it  is  not  attempted  to  deny.  We  wish  liere  to  get  at  truth 
through  the  medium  of  past  five  information.  But,  assuming  that  the 
division  of  the  waters  of  the  rivers  St  Lawrence  and  St  Joha  could 


Mows  Greenleaf,  Esq.  f  Survey  of  Maine,  p.  55.  t  Ibid.  p.  56. 
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operate  favourably  in  support  of  the  American  pretensions,  this  high 
table-land  does  noty  in  point  qfjact,  divide  the  streams  flowing  in  opposite 
directions.  It  is  the  seat  (if  such  an  expression  may  be  used)  of  their 
sources ;  and  the  eminences  that  are  found  about  these  head-waters  ge- 
nerally rise  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  and  seldom  or  never  separate 
their  springs ;  which  circumstance  imparts  to  this  tract  of  country  a  pe- 
culiarity of  character  that  can  findno  analogy  in  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of 
178S,  and  cannot,  certainly,  be  successfully  insisted  upon  as  the  boundary 
contemplated  by  it. 

The  river  St.  John  is  described  as  "  exhibiting  in  a  striking  light  the 
singular  fact  of  the  passage  of  a  large  river  in  an  elevated  canal,  along 
the  back,  and  nearly  at  the  summit4evely  of  the  lofty  table-land,  of  which, 
in  this  part  of  its  course,  the  main  ridge,  or  height  of  land,  between  the 
Atlantic  and  the  St.  Lawrence  consists  *."  This  is  admitted,  and  it  is 
equally  well  known,  that  the  largest  rivers  that  discharge  themselves  into 
the  St.  John,  above  the  forks  at  M adawaska,  flow  from  the  south-west, 
and  must  necessarily  descend  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  level,  from  their 
sources  to  their  junctions  with  it.  It  must,  therefore,  appear  evident, 
that  the  country,  at  the  heads  of  the  Allegash  and  other  streams  that 
fall  into  the  St.  John  from  the  southward,  must  be  higher  than  the  bed 
of  the  St  John  itself,  at  least  below  the  junction  of  the  west  branch 
with  the  Walloostook,  or  main  St.  John,  which  flows  from  thence  in  a 
gentle  current.  This  general  superiority  of  local  elevation,  superadded 
to  the  acknowledged  pre-eminence  of  the  mountains  of  that  section  of 
the  tract,  above  the  summit  of  any  other  hills  between  the  ocean  and  the 
St.  Lawrence, — and  in  which  highlands  alone  the  sources  of  the  rivers 
descending  to  the  Atlantic  are  to  be  found, — must  be  conclusive  against 
the  American  pretensions,  and  strongly  support  the  substantial  right  and 
claims  of  Great  Britain  to  the  boundary  it  assumes. 

With  respect  to  the  rights  of  Great  Britain,  founded  upon  acts  of 
possession  and  sovereignty,  it  is  notorious,  that,  for  years,  the  British 
mail  was  uninterruptedly  carried  through  the  territory  now  claimed  by 
the  United  States,  and  that  through  it,  a  constant,  open,  and  public  com- 

♦  Survey  of  Maine^  p.  78. 
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munication  was  kept  up  between  Canada  and  tlie  gulf  and  sea-board  pro- 
vinces of  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia,  British  veteran  pensioners, 
after  the  war  of  1775,  were  located  by  the  government  of  Canada  to 
lands  on  the  Madawaska  river,  and  on  the  portage  of  Temiscouata,  which 
WIS  opened  at  public  expense  by  the  British  government.  As  far  back  as 
1688  *,  the  French  government  granted  the  fiefs  Madawaska  and  Temis- 
couata, as  being  within  the  limits  of  Canada,  to  Sieur  Antoine  Aubert 
«nd  David  Lachenaye,  the  original  proprietors;  and  those  seigniories 
are  now  in  the  occupancy  of  British  subjects,  governed  by  British  laws, 
md  under  British  protection. 

The  vigorous  but  nugatory  attempts  made  by  the  local  government 
of  Massachusetts,  in  1828  and  1829,  to  warp  Great  Britain  out  of  the  pos- 
session of  the  tract  of  country  occupied  by  the  Madawaska  settlement,  are 
well  known,  and  merely  served  to  establish,  in  the  course  of  a  legal  investi- 
gation in  the  courts  of  justice  of  New  Brunswick,  the  irrefragable  rights 
of  the  British  crown,  to  exercise  sovereignty  over  that  section  of  country 
md  its  inhabitants,  under,  at  least,  the  authority  of  actual  possession 
and  occupancy.  It  was  legally  proved,  that  the  inhabitants  of  that  set- 
tlement not  only  recognised  British  allegiance,  conformed  to  the  militia 
laws,  and  looked  up  to  the  colonial  courts  of  justice  for  the  recovery  of 
debts,  and  redress  of  wrongs,  but  exercised  the  franchises  of  British  sub- 
jects, by  voting  at  elections,  and  being  represented  in  the  local  legislatures 
of  the  provinces  f . 

In  devoting  a  few  pages  to  the  consideration  of  so  momentous  a 
sutgect  to  the  interests  of  the  mother  country,  as  the  boundaries  of  her 
British  dominions  in  America,  it  has  by  no  means  been  intended  to 
review  at  large  the  numerous  arguments  urged  in  behalf  of  both  powers 
by  th^  respective  agents,  under  the  5th  article  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent ; 
but  merely  to  collect,  at  one  view,  the  prominent  features  of  the  question, 
and  the  leading  points  upon  which  either  government  relied,  leaving 
audi  as  are  desirous  of  a  more  extensive  investigation  of  the  merits  of  the 

•  Rcgistre  de  Foi  et  Hommage,  1723,  fol.  23. 

t  See  the  eridenoe  in  the  case  of  Dom.  Rex  v,  John  Baker,  K.  B.,  New  Brnntwick ;  alao 
the  corftapopdence  between  the  British  minister  for  foreign  affairs  and  Mr.  Lawrence,  American 
ahvgt  d-aftira,  18S8. 
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controversy,  to  consult  the  various  papers,  that  have  appeared  in  print 
upon  the  subject  *. 

Should,  however,  any  new  argument  be  here  discovered,  or  any 
further  light  have  been  thrown,  by  these  brief  remarks,  upon  the  different 
views  that  have  already  been  taken  of  the  question,  they  have  uncon- 
sciously flowed  from  sources  of  that  truth  and  reciprocal  justice  that 
ought  to  govern  the  decision  of  so  important  a  controversy,  and  which, 
as  they  form  the  basis  of  social  order  and  happiness,  are  no  less  the 
springs  of  international  peace  and  prosperity. 

*  The  chief  of  these  are,  "  Considerations  on  the  North-Eastem  Boundary^  1826,"  John 
Hatchard  and  Son^  London ;  "  The  Letters  of  Verax/'  published  at  St.  John's,  New  Brunswick  ; 
the  able  editorial  articles  in  the  Quebec  Star^  by  Andrew  Stuart,  Esq. ;  and  an  article  in  the 
North  American  Review,  No.  (       )  1828. 


CHAl^ER  II. 

Geographical  Situation — Extent — and  Divisions  of  the  British  North  American  Pos- 
sessions.— North  West,  and  Hudson's  Bay,  Territories. 

The  British  dominions  in  North  America,  as  bounded  in  the  fore- 
going chapter,  lie  between  41**  47'  and  78**  north  latitude,  or  the  extreme 
point  to  which  the  discoveries  have  hitherto  extended,  towards  the  arctic 
pole;  and  between  the  meridians  of  the  52d  and  141st  degrees  of  longi- 
tude, west  from  Greenwich. 

They  may  be  computed,  in  round  numbers,  to  comprise  upwards  of 
four  millions  of  geographical  square  miles  of  territory ;  extending  across 
the  whole  continent,  from  the  Atlantic  on  the  east,  to  the  shores  of  the 
North  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  west.  On  the  parallel  of  the  49**  of  north 
latitude,  their  extreme  breadth  is  about  3066  geographical  miles;  and 
their  greatest  depth,  from  the  most  southern  point  of  Upper  Canada  in 
Lake  Erie  to  Smith's  Sound  in  the  polar  regions,  rather  more  than  2150; 
thus  embracing  a  large  portion  of  the  shores  of  the  arctic  seas,  those  of 
the  Atlantic  as  far  south  as  Cape  Sable  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  of  the 
North  Pacific,  from  latitude  42**  50'  north,  to  Mount  St.  Elias  in  latitude 
58**  tSl  north,  according  to  Bhering,  and  latitude  60"  20'  north  by  sub- 
sequent  observations. 

Of  this  immense  superficies  it  may  be  said,  upon  an  average  com- 
putation,  that  about  700,000  square  miles*  are  covered  by  water,  in- 
duding  the  great  lakes  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  which  are  equally  divided 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  by  an  imaginary  line, 
drawn  longitudinally  through  their  respective  centres.  The  waters  of 
this  vast  region,  expanding  into  lakes  of  prodigious  magnitude,  or  pre- 
cipitating themselves  with  awful  violence  from  stupendous  heights,  are 

*  Oec^gnpbical  miles  are  understood  when  not  otherwise  ezpreoed. 
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admitted  to  abound  in  more  extraordinary  natural  phenomena  than  those 
of  any  other  known  portion  of  the  globe. 

It  would  be  impossible,  by  a  general  description,  to  convey  to  the 
reader,  a  clear  and  comprehensive  idea  of  these  extensive  dominions  as  a 
whole,  diversified  as  is  their  surface ;  rising  to  bold  highland  ridges  or 
solitary  mountains,  sloping  into  broad  or  diminutive  valleys,  exhibiting 
abrupt  cliffs,  or  undulating  in  gentle  swells ;  here  covered  with  impervious 
forests,  or  opening  into  natural  meads ;  there  presenting  the  most  abso- 
lute barrenness,  or  the  most  exuberant  fertility.  All  these  are  varieties 
of  aspect,  that  may  naturally  be  expected  to  prevail  over  so  extended  a 
territory,  and  are  eminently  applicable  to  the  region  under  consideration ; 
but  their  mere  enumeration,  can  only  impart  to  the  mind,  a  very  imperfect 
conception  of  the  face  of  the  country.  Yet  it  may  be  safely  asserted^ 
that  in  no  given  section  of  the  world,  has  Nature  more  conspicuously 
displayed  her  powerful  hand,  in  forming  objects  of  sublimity  and  gran- 
deur, or  in  endowing  the  earth  with  properties  calculated  to  subserve 
the  wants,  and  promote  the  happiness,  and  well-being  of  mankind. 

Antecedent  to  the  year  1791»  these  vast  possessions  were  divided 
into  three  provincial  governments — Quebec,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Newfound- 
land— ^independently  of  the  territory  granted  by  charter  in  1670,  to  the 
merchant  adventurers  trading  to  Hudson's  Bay.  Subsequently  the  pro- 
vince of  Quebec,  was  divided  into  the  provinces  of  Lower  and  Upper 
Canada*,  and  the  government  of  New  Brunswick,  created  out  of  the 
province  of  Nova  Scotia,  whilst  a  separate  legislature  was  given  to  St. 
John  or  Prince  Edward's  Island,  lying  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

An  obvious  division  of  these  extensive  dominions  presents  itself,  in 
that  part  of  them  which  is  colonized  under  established  local  governments, 
and  that  which  is  not,  or  which  is  at  least  out  of  the  pale  of  present  civi- 
lization. Referring,  therefore,  the  consideration  of  the  settled  parts  of  the 
British  dominions  to  ulterior  chapters,  we  will  now  proceed  to  give  of 
the  Indian  countries,  as  correct  an  idea  as  may  be  formed,  from  the  col- 
lective information  arising  out  of  the  laborious  surveys  performed  under 
the  direction  of  the   Canadian  North-west  Company,  in  their  trading 

*  By  act  of  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain^  31  Geo.  III.  chap.  31. 
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territories,  the  explorations  of  the  interior  by  some  of  its  members,  and 
the  several  expeditions  that  at  different  times,  have  penetrated  over  the 
continent,  to  the  shores  of  the  Hyperborean  seas,  and  the  borders  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean. 

By  the  north-west  territories,  is  generally  understood  all  that 
portion  of  country  extending  from  the  head  of  Lake  Superior,  westward 
to  the  western  shores  of  America,  northward  to  the  Frozen  Ocean,  and 
north-westward  to  the  limits  of  the  territory  granted  under  the  Hudson's 
Bay  charter.  W  hat  these  limits  actually  are,  has  long  been  a  subject  of 
doubt  and  difficulty ;  and  created  not  many  years  ago,  the  most  inve* 
terate  and  alarming  feuds  between  the  rival  traders  of  the  north-west 
and  Hudson's  Bay,  which  led  to  consequences  the  most  disastrous  and 
lamentable. 

The  treaty  of  Utrecht  provided  for  the  settlement  of  the  boundaries 
of  Hudson's  Bay  territory ;  but  the  measures  adopted  by  the  commis- 
sioners appointed  in  pursuance  of  the  10th  article,  appear  to  have  very 
little  contributed  to  tlie  removal  of  the  doubts  then  subsisting  on  the 
subject  Referring  to  Mitchell's  map,  wliere  the  boundary  purports  to 
be  laid  down  agreeably  to  that  treaty,  we  find  that  the  line  commences 
at  Cape  Grimmington  on  the  coasts  of  Labrador ;  whence  running  south- 
westwardly  it  passes  to  the  southward  of  Lake  Mistassin,  and  follows 
the  height  of  land  dividing  the  waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence  from  those 
flowing  into  James's  Bay.  This  map,  including  no  part  of  the  country 
west  of  Lake  of  the  Woods,  leaves  the  principle  it  has  established  of  the 
division  of  waters,  to  be  followed  up,  on  more  recent  and  comprehensive 
delineaticms  of  the  country. 

Tracing  the  boundary  upon  the  author's  geographical  map  of  the 
British  North  American  provinces,  published  in  1815,  and  upon  Arrow- 
smith's  map  of  North  America,  which  embraces  the  whole  of  the  Indian 
territories,  the  dividing  highlands  are  found  to  pass  at  the  sources  of 
East  Main,  Rupert,  Harricanaw,  Abitibbi,  and  Moose  Rivers,  and  the 
▼arious  branches  of  Albany,  Severn,  and  Hill  Rivers ;  all  of  which  dis- 
embogue into  Hudson's,  or  James's  Bay,  leaving  the  rivers  on  the  oppo- 
nte  side,  to  descend  to  the  St  Lawrence  and  the  great  lakes.  Reaching 
the  banks  of  Nelson's  River,  the  ridge  ceases  to  divide  streams  at  their 
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heads,  and  is  traversed  by  the  outlet  of  Lake  Winnepeg,  which  receives 
from  the  southward  the  waters  of  the  Red  river,  and  discharges  itself 
through  Play  Green  Lake  and  Nelson's  river,  into  Hudson's  Bay.  West 
of  this  river,  the  highlands  resume  their  former  characteristic,  and  rise  at 
the  sources  of  Burntwood,  Churchill,  and  Beaver  rivers.  In  longitude 
112°  west,  another  range  of  highlands,  lying  generally  north-east  and 
south-west,  intercepts  the  former,  and  divides  the  waters  of  Buffalo  Lake, 
from  Clear  Water  and  Red  Willow  rivers,  and  then  subsides  on  the 
southern  shore  of  Lake  WoUaston.  This  lake  is  the  summit  level  of 
the  waters  flowing  from  this  point  into  Hudson's  Bay  on  one  side,  and 
the  Arctic  sea  on  the  other,  and  is  one  of  the  few  known  instances  of  a 
lake  with  two  distinct  outlets.  Rising  on  its  northern  shore,  the  high- 
lands take  a  northerly  direction,  and  skirt  the  sources  of  Doobaunt 
river,  which,  passing  through  a  series  of  lakes,  falls  into  Chesterfield  Inlet. 
Very  little  is  known  of  them  beyond  this  latitude ;  but  it  is  probable 
they  will  hereafter  be  found,  to  merge  into  the  range  of  hills  that  lie 
nearly  east  and  west,  and  separate  the  head  waters  of  Copper  Mine  from 
those  of  Yellow  Knife  river. 

Retiu-ning  to  the  vicinity  of  Lake  St.  Ann,  in  the  region  of  Lake 
Superior,  another  ridge  of  highlands  is  found,  diverging  south-westerly 
from  the  height  of  land  already  mentioned,  which,  after  dividing  the  waters 
of  Lake  Superior  from  those  of  Lake  Winnepeg,  winds  round  the  sources 
of  the  Mississippi,  that  descends  southerly  to  the  Mexican  Gulf;  and 
the  Red  river,  flowing  northerly  into  Lake  Winnepeg.  It  is  along 
these  highlands  that  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  pretend  to  establish 
their  southern  boundary,  their  claim  embracing  all  that  tract  of  country, 
included  within  an  irregular  line,  drawn  through  the  sources  of  the 
rivers  discharging  their  waters  into  Hudson^s  and  James's  Bay. 

None,  however,  of  the  maps  of  this  section  of  America,  hitherto 
published,  have  extended  thus  far  the  boundaries  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
territory.  A  map  published  by  Bennet  in  1770,  contains  a  distinct  de- 
lineation  of  the  boundary,  along  the  summit  of  the  first-described  height 
of  land,  and,  in  this  respect,  coincides  with  Mitchell's  map.  But,  in 
1775,  another  geographical  exhibit  of  the  country  was  published  by 
Eman  Bowen,  which  assigns  the  forty-ninth  parallel  of  north  latitude  a$ 
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the  southern  bounds  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  tract ;  and  this  designation 
purports  to  be  laid  down,  according  to  the  decision  of  the  commissioners 
to  whom  the  subject  was  referred,  under  the  treaty  of  Utrecht. 

Whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  the  broad  territorial  claim  of  this 
powerful  company  ♦,  it  is  presumed  that  it  cannot  be  carried  beyond  the 
national  frontier  between  the  United  States  and  the  British  possessions, 
constituted  in  that  part  of  America,  by  the  parallel  of  the  forty-ninth 
d^pree  of  north  latitude,  which  traverses  the  Red  river,  leaving  its  source 
upwards  of  one  hundred  miles  to  the  southward,  in  about  latitude  47** 
iKMth,  and  therefore  within  the  limits  of  an  adjacent  foreign  state. 

Having  briefly  stated  the  various  authorities  that  have  described, 
in  their  graphical  exhibits  of  America,  the  bounds  and  limits  of  what 
might  well  be  termed,  from  their  vast  extent,  the  dominions  of  the  go- 
vernor and  company  of  Hudson's  Bay,  the  territory  itself  comprised  within 
these  limits  naturally  comes  under  consideration,  as  one  of  the  great  di- 
visions that  may  be  assigned,  to  what  is  generally  known  under  the  ap- 
pellation of  the  Indian  countries.  The  peninsula  of  Labrador  will  form 
part  of  this  division ;  and,  for  the  greater  convenience  and  aptness  of  de- 
amption,  all  that  tract  of  country  lying  west  of  the  bounds  of  Hudson's 
Bay  will  be  divided  into  four  other  sections, — the^rst  being  comprehended 
between  the  49th  degree  of  north  latitude  and  the  highlands  north  of  the 
Saskatdiawan  and  Beaver  rivers,  in  the  average  latitude  of  56''  north ;  the 
meomd  ext^iding  from  the  latter  bounds  to  the  65th  degree  of  north  la» 
titude ;  and  the  tkird  from  the  65th  degree  to  the  Polar  Sea ;  the  limits  of 
these  three  divisions  on  the  west,  being  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The 
Jimrtk  divisian  will  embrace  the  whole  extent  of  country  belonging  to  Great 
Britaiiit  Ijfing  between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Pacific  Ocean. 


*  He  exifltcnee  of  to  extensive  and  abtolute  a  monopoly, — a  kind  of  imperium  in  imperio, — 
ii  pfifMttt  wMi  dnbarrasiroents  that  could  not  have  been  foreseen  at  the  time  the  charter  was 
giautad  fajr  Chariet  IL  It  originated  at  a  period,  when  the  free  prindplea  of  English  trade,  were 
aat  aa  well  underatood  as  they  now  are ;  and  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  the  royal  prerogative 
ahaoU  eventually  be  exercised  to  recall  the  charter,  after  making,  to  the  noble  and  commercial 
concerned,  every  just  and  reasonable  compensation  fur  such  an  abrogation  of  pri- 
»joy. 
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SECTION  I. 

The  magnitude  of  Hudson's  Bay»  and  its  geographical  inland  si- 
tuation, impart  to  it  much  more  the  character  of  a  mediterranean  sea 
than  that  of  one  of  those  deep  indentations  of  the  ocean  called  by  the 
subordinate  appellation  of  bays.  Its  extreme  breadth  is  about  five  hun- 
dred miles^  and  its  length,  including  James's  Bay,  upwards  of  seven  hun- 
dred and  twenty.  In  surface,  it  is  greater  than  any  of  the  inland  seas  of 
Europe  or  Asia,  the  Mediterranean  only  excepted ;  and  it  lies  nearly  be- 
tween the  same  points  of  latitude  as  the  Baltic.  James's  Bay  itsdf,  is 
nearly  two  hundred  and  forty  miles  deep,  by  one  hundred  and  forty  wide 
at  its  mouthy  in  latitude  55^  north,  between  Cape  Jones  on  the  east,  and 
Cape  Henrietta  Maria  on  the  west.  The  coasts  are  generally  high,  rocky, 
and  rugged,  and  sometimes  precipitous.  To  the  south-westward  they 
are  lower,  and  frequently  exhibit  extensive  strands.  The  depth  of  watar 
in  the  middle  of  the  bay  has  been  taken  at  one  hundred  and  forty  fathoms, 
but  it  is  probably  greater.  Regular  soundings  have  been  found  firom 
Cape  ChurchiQ,  towards  the  south,  and,  in  that  directimi,  the  approadi 
to  the  shore  is  shoal  and  flat.  Ncnrthward,  from  the  same  point,  soundU 
ings  are  very  irregular,  the  bottom  rocky,  and,  at  low  water,  reefs  of  rodcs 
are  in  some  parts  uncovered. 

Southampton  Island  is  situate  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay,  and  ex« 
tends  about  two  hundred  miles  north  and  south ;  its  breadth  being  nesrly 
half  its  length.  It  is  separated  fnxn  the  western  shore,  by  a  dmoBfA 
called  Sir  Thomas  Rowers  Welcome,  and  firom  MdviBe's  Peninsula  hf 
the  Froi«i  Strait.  North-east  and  east  of  it,  are  Fox  Channel  and  die 
mouth  of  Hudson's  Strait,  which  connects  Hudson's  Bay  wiA  Davis 
Strait  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  MansfieUL  is  the  next  island  of  note  in 
the  bay ;  and  though  very  infmor  to  the  former  in  magnitude,  its  si- 
tuation, mid-dianiiel  betwe^i  Southampton  Island  and  the  slKxres  of  East 
Main,  renders  it  important  in  a  nautical  point  of  view.  Aknig  the 
eastern  dioffes  of  the  bay  are  scattered  a  multitude  of  small  islets  and 
locks ;  and  about  one  hundred  miles  west  of  these,  is  to  be  found 
a  dangerous  diain,  called  the  West  Sleep»s,  stretching  almost  in  a  line 
with  Mansfidd  Island,  and  said  to  extend  firom  57^  to  ^  lO'  north 
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latitude.  To  the  southward  of  the  Sleepers  is  to  be  seen  a  cluster  of 
broken  isles,  denominated  the  Belchers ;  but  their  exact  position  is  not 
accurately  ascertained.  Numerous  islands  are  dispersed  in  James  Bay, 
the  largest  of  which  are  Agonisca,  Carleton,  and  the  Twins.  Long  Island 
lies  off  Cape  Jones,  immediately  without  the  entrance  of  the  bay. 

The  country  on  the  west  of  both  bays  has  been  denominated  New 
South  Wales,  and  that  on  the  east.  East  Main.  The  interior  of  the  pen- 
insula of  Labrador,  or  New  Britain,  of  which  the  latter  may  be  con- 
sidered to  form  a  part,  has  been  but  very  superficially  explored,  except 
by  barbarian  tribes  of  wandering  Esquimaux,  who  are  characterized  as  the 
inhabitants  of  wild,  bleak,  and  inhospitable  regions.  That  it  is  traversed 
by  numerous  rivers,  diverging  from  the  interior  towards  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence,  the  Atlantic,  the  Strait  of  Hudson,  and  Hudson's  Bay, 
appears  indubitable  from  the  number  of  outlets  that  have  been  dis- 
covered along  the  whole  extent  of  its  immense  coasts.  Its  north-eastern 
and  south-eastern  shores  are  indented  by  frequent  bays  and  inlets,  some 
of  which  are  esteemed  of  considerable  depth.  Along  the  coasts  are 
scattered  a  multitude  of  small  islands,  which  sometimes  afford  shelter  to 
the  bays,  whilst  they  render  their  access  intricate,  if  not  perilous.  The 
chief  bays  are  St.  Michael's,  Hawke,  and  Rocky  bays,  at  its  eastern  ex- 
tremity, and  Sandwich,  Byron's,  and  Unity,  and  the  Bay  of  Hope's  Ad- 
vance, on  its  north-eastern  coast.  Musquito  Bay,  Hopewell  Channel, 
and  Gulf  Hazard,  are  the  most  conspicuous  indentations  on  the  shores  of 
East  Main. 

At  Nain,  near  Unity  Bay,  a  Moravian  settlement  is  established, 
where  missionaries  reside,  under  the  direction  of  the  Moravian  Missionary 
Society  in  London,  and  the  most  laudable  efforts  appear  to  be  made  by 
that  instituticHi  to  reclaim  the  Esquimaux  from  the  most  savage  barba- 
rimit  and  inculcate  the  doctrine  of  revealed  religion. 

Between  Albany  Fort  and  East  Main  Factory,  that  stand  opposite 
each  other,  near  the  bottom  of  James'  Bay,  and  almost  in  the  same  lati- 
tude (about  5V  SO'  north)  several  large  rivers  mingle  their  fresh  streams 
with  the  saline  waters  of  the  bay,  having  their  sources,  at  the  remote 
distances  of  two  and  three  hundred  miles  from  their  mouths,  generally 
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in  lakes,  hing  to  the  northward  ci  the  hei^it  of  bud  which  dirides 
opponte  waters.  The  principal  lireis  are  six  in  numher,  but  their 
branches  are  mnnerDos  and  of  oonaderable  magmtude.  Taking  diem 
in  their  order,  from  east  to  west,  they  are  East  Main,  or  Slade,  Roper^s^ 
Harricanaw,  West,  jlfoose^  and  Albany  rirers.  At  the  mouth  ci  the  first 
is  ntuated  East  llain  Factory,  whence  a  broken  eommiinicati<wi  is  kept 
ujf  by  the  rirer,  small  lakes,  and  creA%^  with  Lake  Blisstassin,  in  Sff  4l0f 
north  latitude,  and  aboat  two  Irandred  and  fifty  miles  E.3.E.  of  the 
fiKtory. 

Lake  Misstasnn  is  worthy  ci  particolar  notice,  as  well  on  account  of 
its  extent,  as  for  the  angularity  €i  its  shapes  forming  almost  three  distinct 
lakes,  by  the  prominent  ]m)jeeti<»,  from  its  extremities  towards  its  centre, 
of  Ungated  points,  that  ap^tnch  within  twenty  or  thirty  miles  of  each 
-other.  Its  extreme  length  is  upwards  of  serenty-fiTe  miles,  and  its 
central  breadth  about  thirty.  It  receiTes  many  streams  that  spring  from 
the  high  lands  to  the  southward,  and  may  itself  be  con^dered  the  source 
of  Ruperf  s  river,  which  is  its  outlet  and  communication  with  James*  Bay. 

The  mouths  €i  Harricanaw  and  West  rirers  are  not  far  asunder,  and 
discharge  their  streams  in  Hannah  Bay,  an  inferior  indent  of  the  shore. 
The  former  descends  in  a  general  course  from  south-east  to  north-west, 
and  has  on  its  east  bank,  near  the  bay,  a  small  establishment,  which,  like 
all  the  others,  is  a  mart  for  the  traffic  of  furs  and  peltries.  The  latter 
rirer  flows  out  of  Musugama  Lake,  distant  about  one  hundred  mOes 
south  of  its  discharge,  and  communicates  by  portages,  lakes,  and  streams 
with  Abbitibbi  Lake,  on  the  south-eastern  shores  of  which  stands 
another  trading  post.  This  lake  is  about  sixty  miles  in  length,  by 
something  less  than  one-third  in  breadth,  and  is  diversified  by  num^ous 
islands.  Its  outiet  is  Abbitibbi  river,  which  descends  upwards  of  tsifi 
hundred  miles  to  its  afflux  with  Moose  river.  A  little  below  it,  is  the 
confluence  of  French  creek,  and  about  fifty  miles  above,  the  South 
•branch  blends  its  waters  with  the  Main  river.  Upon  Lake  Waratowaha; 
near  the  source  of  a  branch  of  Abbitibbi  river,  is  Frederick  House,  on 
the  direct  water  communication  between  the  city  of  Montreal  and  th^ 
Hudson's  Bay  establishments,  by  the  Ottowa  river.  Lake  Temiscamang, 
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and  Montreal  river,  whose  source  is  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  waters 
of  Lake  Patquashgama,  which  opens  into  Waratowaha  Lake. 

Moose  river  issues  out  of  Lake  Misinabe,  and  flows  north-easterly 
about  two  hundred  and  thirty  miles  to  its  discharge  into  James'  Bay, 
receiving  from  the  south  and  east,  the  South  branch,  Abbitibbi  river  and 
French  creek.  At  its  mouth  is  built  Moose  Fort ;  nearly  one  hundred 
miles  higher  up  is  Brunswick,  and,  on  the  borders  of  the  lake,  Misinabe 
House.  The  lake  is  divided  from  Lake  Superior  by  the  highlands,  and 
is  not  more  than  sixty  miles  to  the  north-east  of  it. 

Albany  is  the  largest  of  the  six  above  enumerated  rivers.  About 
one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  from  its  estuary,  it  spreads  into  numerous 
branches,  extending  far  to  the  westward  and  southward,  and  forming  a 
complete  chain  of  communication  with  the  waters  of  Lake  Superior,  Lake 
Winnepeg,  and  Severn  river ;  Lake  St.  Joseph,  in  latitude  51**  north,  and 
kmgitude  90*^  SO'  west,  may  be  considered  its  source.  This  lake  is  upwards 
of  thirty  miles  long,  by  fourteen  broad,  in  shape  something  like  an  oblcmg 
parallelogram,  and  its  scenery  is  varied  by  frequent  islands.  It  lies  west 
by  south  from  the  mouth  of  Albany  river ;  distance  about  three  hundred 
and  twenty  miles.  There  are  four  trading  houses  upon  the  river :  Osna- 
burg,  on  the  shores  of  the  lake ;  Gloucester,  about  one  hundred  and  thirty 
miles  below  it,  by  the  bends  of  the  river ;  Henley,  at  the  forks  formed 
by  the  junction  of  the  South  branch  with  the  main  stream ;  and  Albany 
Fort,  on  am  island,  below  the  great  falls,  at  its  embouchure. 

The  navigation  of  all  these  rivers  is  in  many  places  interrupted  by 
impetuous  rapids,  occasioning  frequent  portages ;  but,  nevertheless,  the 
kmg  interstices  of  gentle  current  that  are  found  between  the  imprac- 
ticable cascades,  render  them  extremely  important  as  the  highways  of  a 
wilderness. 

Of  the  susceptibility  of  the  soil,  these  rivers  and  their  several 
branches  seem  to  fertilise,  to  yield  agricultural  produce,  little  is  known, 
or  can  be  collected  from  the  information  of  the  traders,  whose  whole 
attention  appears  to  have  hitherto  been  confined  to  the  beaver,  the 
buffalo,  and  the  other  savage  inhabitants  of  those  wilds ;  but,  considering 
the  geographical  situation  of  this  country,  between  49"*  and  59"  north 

fS 
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latitude,  and  its  vast  extent,  it  is  natural  to  presume,  and  the  accounts 
of  the  natives,  as  far  as  they  go,  justify  the  presumption,  that  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  it  must  be  more  or  less  arable,  and  will  eventuaUy 
be  submitted  to  the  plough. 

New  South  Wales,  or  the  western  section  of  Hudson's  Bay  territory, 
extending  fi'om  Severn  river  inclusive  to  the  north-eastern  head  of  the 
bay,  has  been,  in  some  parts,  tolerably  well  explored.  It  abounds  with 
lakes,  rivers,  and  creeks,  which,  like  those  already  mentioned,  offer*  to  the 
traveUer  and  the  trader  the  most  convenient  means  of  communication  in 
a  wilderness,  however  hazardous,  in  general,  from  the  frequency  and 
violence  of  the  rapids.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Severn,  Hill  (of  which 
Hayes  river  is  a  continuation).  Port  Nelson,  Pauk-a^thaukus-Kaw, 
Churchill,  and  Seal  rivers,  which  fall  into  Hudson's  Bay,  between  5&» 
and  59"^  north  latitude  and  88''  and  95""  west  longitude. 

The  Severn  flows  out  of  Favourable  Lake,  a  small  body  of  water, 
nearly  at  the  summit  level  of  the  streams  descending  in  opposite  directions 
to  Lake  Winnepeg  and  James'  Bay.  The  general  course  of  the  river  is 
north-east,  and  its  direct  length  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  About 
twenty  miles  below  its  source,  its  volume  is  increased  by  Cat  Lake  river, 
flowing  from  the  southward,  and  passing  through  Cat  Lake  into  the 
Severn,  at  the  mouth  of  which  is  Severn  Factory. 

Hill  river  issues  out  of  Swampy  Lake,  and  retains  its  name  to  its 
confluence  with  Fox's  river,  flowing  into  it  from  the  westward ;  it  is 
then  called  Steel  river,  until  it  receives  the  waters  of  Shamatawa  river 
from  the  eastward,  below  which  it  goes  by  the  name  of  Hayes  river,  and 
finally  disembogues  into  James'  Bay,  to  the  southward  of  Port  Nelson  or 
Nelson  river,  from  which  it  is  separated  at  its  mouth  by  a  marshy  penin- 
sula. Five  miles  above  the  mouth  of  Hayes  river,  on  its  west  bank, 
stands  York  Factory,  the  head  quarters  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
within  their  territories,  and  the  principal  d^p6t  of  their  trade.  Its  geo- 
graphical position,  by  the  observations  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  is  57^  00'  03"* 


*  About  the  latitude  of  Aberdeen  in  Scotland,  and  three  degrees  south  of  the  latitude  of  Sl 
Petersburg. 
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north  latitude,  and  9S«  26^  west  longitude,  the  variation  of  the  compass 
being  6*  00'  SI"  east 

•*  The  surrounding  country  is  flat  and  swampy,  and  covered  with 
willows,  poplars,  larch,  spruce,  and  birch  trees;  but  the  requisition  for 
fuel  has  expended  all  the  wood  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fort,  and  the 
residents  have  now  to  send  a  considerable  distance  for  this  necessary 
material.  The  soil  is  alluvial  clay,  and  contains  imbedded  rolled  stones. 
Though  the  bank  of  the  river  is  elevated  about  twenty  feet,  it  is  fre- 
quently overflown  by  the  spring  floods,  and  large  portions  of  it  are 
annually  carried  away  by  the  disruption  of  the  ice.  By  these  portions 
grounding  in  the  stream,  several  muddy  islands  have  been  formed. 
These  interruptions,  together  with  the  various  collections  of  stones  that 
are  hid  at  high  water,  render  the  navigation  of  the  river  difficult ;  but 
vessels  of  two  hundred  tons  burden  may  be  brought  through  the  proper 
channels  as  high  as  the  factory. 

**  The  principal  buildings  are  placed  in  tlie  form  of  a  square,  having 
an  octagonal  court  in  the  centre;  they  are  two  stories  in  height,  and 
have  flat  roofs  covered  with  lead.  The  officers  dwell  in  one  portion  of 
this  square,  and  in  the  other  parts  the  articles  of  merchandise  are  kept : 
the  workshops,  storehouses  for  the  furs,  and  the  servants'  houses  are 
ranged  on  the  outside  of  the  square,  and  the  whole  is  surrounded  by  a 
stockade  twenty  feet  high.  A  platform  is  laid  from  the  house  to  the 
pier  on  the  bank  for  the  convenience  of  transporting  the  stores  and  furs, 
whidi  is  the  only  promenade  the  residents  have  on  this  marshy  spot 
during  the  summer  season.  The  few  Indians  who  now  frequent  this 
establishment  belong  to  the  Swampy  Crees  *.*" 

The  breadth  of  Hayes  river,  some  distance  above  the  factory,  is  about 
half  a  mile,  its  depth  from  three  to  nine  feet,  and  its  length  forty-eight 
miles  and  a  half.  Steel  river  at  its  junction  with  Hayes  river  is  three 
hundred  yards  wide ;  its  banks  are  elevated ;  and  its  scenery,  in  many 
instances,  beautiful,  as  it  winds  through  a  narrow  and  well  wooded  valley. 
Hill  river,  about  the  size  of  the  former,  is  far  more  rapid  than  it,  its 

*  Frmnklio't  Journey  to  Coppennine  Rirer,  rol.  L  p.  37- 
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waters  are  shoaler,  and  its  banks  higher,  but  equally  well  dad  with  the 
willow,  spruce,  birch,  and  poplar.  The  soil  on  both  sides  of  these  rivers 
is  alluvial,  and  sustains  large  quantities  of  pine,  poplar,  and  larch. 

Swampy  Lake,  upon  the  borders  of  which  is  Swampy  Lake  House, 
opens  into  Knee  Lake,  whose  shape  is  very  irregular,  its  shores  low,  but 
woody,  and  its  surface  variegated  by  islands.  It  communicates  with 
Holey  Lake  by  Trout  river,  a  short  but  rapid  strait,  upon  which  is 
a  fall  sixteen  feet  high.  Oxford  House,  formerly  a  trading  post  of 
consequence,  stands  near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  at  the  east  end  of  the 
lake.  From  the  west  extremity  of  Holey  Lake  the  ascent  lies  through 
river  Wepinapanis  to  Windy  Lake ;  thence  through  a  singular  chasm 
in  the  rock,  called  Hill  Gates,  into  White  Water  Lake,  to  the  division 
of  waters.  Painted  Stone  Portage,  fifty  yards  long,  divides  the  source  of 
the  Echiamamis  from  White  Water  Lake,  the  waters  of  which  descend 
to  the  north-east,  whilst  those  of  Echiamamis  flow  westerly,  discharging 
themselves,  however,  through  Blackwater  Creek  into  Nelson's  river,  and 
finally,  therefore,  into  Hudson's  Bay. 

This  communication  from  York  Factory  to  Painted  Stone  portage, 
a  direct  distance  of  about  two  hundred  and  twenty  miles,  is  remarkable 
as  the  route  adopted  by  the  polar  expedition  under  Captain  Franklin^ 
R.N.,  to  whose  published  oarrative  we  are  indebted  for  these  particulars 
relative  to  the  country  traversed  by  him,  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
laborious,  enterprising,  and  perilous  discoveries  in  the  arctic  regions*. 

Nelson  river  flows  out  of  Play-Green  Lake, — an  arm  of  Lake  Win- 
i^^P^g* — *^d  winds  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  to  its  influx  into  Hudson's 
Bay,  a  short  distance  above  the  mouth  of  Hayes  river.  Its  waters  are 
confluent  with  Bumtwood  river,  which  rises  to  the  westward,  and  flows 
through  several  irregular  lakes  into  Split  Lake,  a  broad  expansion  of 
Nelson  river,  checkered  with  islands,  and  lying  about  half-way  between 


•  To  the  account  of  his  "  Journey  to  Coppennine  River"  frequent  reference  will  probably 
be  made  in  the  farther  description  of  the  north-west  territories ;  and  we  are  aware  that  the  same 
scientific  aseal  that  prompted  the  undertaking,  for  the  advantage  of  his  country  and  of  mankind, 
will  forgive  the  free  use,  and  still  more  general  dissemination,  of  the  valuable  geographical 
knowledge  it  has  already  been  the  means  of  communicating  to  the  world. 
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its  head  and  its  estuary.  Numerous  other  lakes  and  rivers  discharge 
themselves  into  it,  particidarly  to  the  southward  of  Bumtwood  lake  and 
river,  and  form  a  chain  of  water  communication  as  far  as  Cranberry 
carrying-place,  that  passes  over  the  height  of  land  between  Rood  and 
Goose  Lakes. 

Missinnippi,  Churchill,  or  English  river,  is  of  considerable  magnitude 
and  importance.  Its  highest  waters  are  Methye  Lake,  in  a  direct  line 
west  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  about  five  hundred  miles,  but  pro- 
bably more  than  six  hundred  by  water,  following  the  innumerable 
meanderings  of  the  river,  and  the  devious  sinuosities  of  the  chain  of 
lakes  intervening  between  the  sections  of  the  river.  The  largest  of  these 
lakes  is  Southern  Indian  or  Big  Lake,  which  is  upwards  of  sixty  miles 
long  by  an  average  breadth  of  twenty-five. 

Methye  Lake  is  divided  from  Clear  Water  river,  by  a  portage  of 
twelve  miles,  carried  over  a  range  of  hills,  varying  in  height  from  sixty 
to  one  thousand  feet,  and  chiefly  consisting  of  clay  and  sand ;  the  soil 
at  their  base,  on  both  sides  of  Methye,  BufTalo,  and  Clear  Lakes,  being  a 
sandy  alluvion.  The  country  traversed  by  the  Churchill  river,  between 
Isle  k  la  Crosse  and  Frog  portage  (which  is  three  hundred  and  eighty 
yards  long,  and  forms  the  division  of  the  waters  of  the  Churchill  from 
those  of  the  Saskathawan)  is  generally  flat,  and  exhibits  all  the  appear- 
ances of  primitive  formation. 

Trading  posts  are  established  at  the  Lakes  Methye,  Buffalo,  and 
Isle  k  la  Crosse;  and  at  the  latter  is  also  found  a  North-West  fort 
These  posts  are  stated  to  be  frequented  by  Crees  and  Chipewyans,  who 
supply  them  but  inadequately  with  peltries,  owing  to  the  actual  paucity 
of  furred  aninuds  in  those  parts.  The  discouraging  results  of  the  chase 
have  turned  the  attention  of  the  Indians  from  the  forests  to  the  waters, 
which  supply  them  with  several  varieties  of  fish,  the  chief  means  of  their 
iubtistence. 

Deer  Lake  is  the  largest  as  yet  known  within  the  limits  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  territories.  It  lies  between  56'  30'  and  58**  north  latitude, 
and  in  longitude  102^  west;  its  position  being  north  and  south;  its 
length  about  ninety  miles,  and  its  width  about  five  and  twenty.  A  ser- 
)pentine  strait  coimects  it  towards  the  north  with  Lake  WoUaston,  and 
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to  the  south  it  has  an  outlet  into  Churchill  river.  Pauk-a-thaukus-^ 
KsLW  and  Seal  rivers  are  inferior  in  size  to  the  Churchill,  but  of  no  less 
consequence  as  internal  communications.  The  sources  of  both  rivers 
approach  the  waters  of  the  Churchill,  and  their  beds  are  frequently  lost 
in  broad  and  beautiful  lakes,  that  considerably  facilitate  their  ascent. 

North  of  Seal  river,  between  60**  and  65"*  of  north  latitude,  a  suc- 
cession of  lakes  have  been  discovered,  some  of  which  are  represented  as 
equal  in  extent  to  Deer  Lake;  but,  occupying  a  section  of  country 
not  so  much  frequented,  even  by  the  Indians,  as  that  just  described, 
very  little  is  known  of  them  beyond  what  may  be  derived  from  the 
observations  of  Captain  Heame,  who  traversed  that  region  in  1772,  on 
his  journey  to  the  Polar  Sea.  The  chief  of  these  have  been  named 
Northline,  Doobaunt,  Yath  Kyed,  and  Whelde-ahad ;  several  other  large 
lakes  are  also  delineated  on  the  maps,  to  which  names  have  not  yet  been 
appropriated. 


SECTION  II. 

The  second  section  of  the  Indian  territory  comprises  the  country 
between  49°  and  5&*  of  north  latitude,  or  the  southern  boundary  of 
British  America,  in  that  part  of  the  continent,  on  one  side,  and  the  high- 
lands  constituting  the  boundary  of  Hudson's  Bay,  according  to  Bennet's 
and  Mitchell's  maps,  on  the  other ;  the  Stony  Mountains  on  the  west, 
and  the  height  of  land  dividing  the  waters  of  Lake  Superior  from  Lake 
Winnepeg,  on  the  east.  Lake  Winnepeg,  though  considerably  to  the 
east  of  the  centre,  may  still  be  considered  the  focus  of  this  tract,  and  the 
most  striking  object  within  it,  whether  from  its  magnitude,  or  the  fact 
of  its  being  the  reservoir  of  the  waters  of  numerous  large  streams  flowing 
into  it,  from  most  of  the  cardinal  points  of  the  compass.  Its  position  is 
about  N.N.W.  and  S.S.E.;  between  latitude  50^  30'  and  53"  50'  north, 
and  longitude  96*  and  99°  25'  west ;  its  direct  length  being  two  hundred 
and  forty  miles,  or  about  the  same  as  Lake  Michigan,  and  its  breadth 
varying  irregularly  from  five  miles  to  fifty.  Its  shores  to  the  northward 
present  high  clay  clifis,  at  the  base  of  which  a  narrow  sandy  beach  is 
disclosed,  when  the  waters  of  the  lake  are  low  and  the  wind  blows  off 
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the  land.  In  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  post,  in  SS""  41'  38^  north  latitude 
and  98*"  1^  24"  west  longitude,  is  situated  on  Norway  Point,  a  projecting 
tongue  of  land  between  Lakes  Play-Green  and  Winnepeg.  Thither  did 
a  party  of  Norwegians  repair,  when  driven  from  their  settlement  at  the 
Red  river,  by  the  petty  though  sanguinary  warfare,  which  in  1814  and 
1815  distracted  those  territories. 

Lake  Winnepegoos,  or  Little  Winnepeg,  lies  to  the  westward  of  the 
great  lake  of  that  name,  with  which  it  communicates  through  Lakes 
Manitoo-boh  and  St.  Martin's ;  the  latter  having  for  its  outlet  Dauphin 
river,  flowing  into  Lake  Winnepeg,  and  the  former  being  connected 
with  Winnepegoos  by  Waterhen  river,  neither  of  which  exceeds  twenty 
miles.  Cedar  Lake  is  a  few  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Lake  Winnepe- 
goos, and  is  very  inferior  to  it  in  extent ;  it  receives  the  waters  of  the 
Saskatchawan,  which  it  discharges  through  Cross  Lake  into  Lake 
Winnepeg. 

The  Saskatchawan  is  the  largest  river  traversing  this  part  of  the 
country ;  and  its  many  ramifications,  taking  their  sources  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  blend  their  tributary  waters  to  fonn  two  principal  branches, 
one  called  the  north  and  the  other  the  south,  which  meandering  in  a 
general  easterly  direction,  with  a  northern  tendency,  form  a  junction  in 
longitude  about  105^  10^  west,  at  the  remote  distance  of  four  hundred 
and  twenty  miles  below  their  highest  source,  in  a  straight  line,  and  two 
hundred  and  ten  miles  above  its  mouth.  Upon  both  branches  are  esta- 
Uished  several  trading  posts ;  those  on  the  north  branch,  commencing 
from  its  head,  being  Acton  House,  at  the  conflux  of  Clear  river ;  Nelson, 
at  the  foot  of  Beaver  Hills;  Edmonton,  at  the  mouth  of  Tea  river; 
all  of  which  are  frequented  by  the  Blood  Indians  and  the  Blackfort 
tribe,  as  are  also  Buckingham,  Manchester,  and  Carlton,  and  a  north-west 
pott  stationed  opposite  to  the  latter.  On  the  soutli  branch  traders  reside 
at  two  stations,  the  one  is  Chesterfield  House,  near  the  discharge  of  Red 
Deer  river,  and  the  other,  South  Branch  House,  nearly  opposite  to 

Cartton. 

From  the  shores  of  Lake  Winnepeg  to  Pine  Island  Lake,  on  the 
borders  of  which  are  trading  posts  belonging  to  tlie  respective  companies, 
die  banks  of  the  Saskatchawan  consist  of  floetz  limestone ;  they  are  low 
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and  marshy,  and  covered  with  reeds  and  willows,  amidst  which  very  few 
large  forest  trees  are  to  be  seen.  Above  Cumberland  House  ♦,  the  station 
on  Pine  Island,  up  to  Tobin's  Falls,  the  banks  of  the  river  exhibit  an 
alluvial  mud,  and  beyond  it,  laterally,  are  poplar  forests,  swamps,  and 
extensive  plains.  Above  Tobin's  rapids,  the  width  of  the  river  increases 
from  350  to  500  yards,  and  its  banks  are  clothed  with  pine,  poplar,  birch, 
and  willows.  Some  distance  below  the  forks,  the  shores  become  more 
elevated,  but  often  barren  in  aspect,  the  north  side  presenting  a  light 
sandy  soil,  broken  into  insulated  hillocks,  and  the  south,  broad  and 
expansive  buffalo  plains.  Frog  Portage  communicates  with  Cumberland 
House  by  a  series  of  lakes,  and  Great  and  Ridge  rivers,  which  traverse  a 
generally  flat  country  of  primitive  formation. 

Fifty  or  sixty  miles  to  the  southward  of  Pine  Island  are  the  Bas- 
quiau  Hills,  a  short  range  of  considerable  elevation,  the  white  faces  of 
which  are  occasionally  contrasted  with  tufts  of  dense  stunted  pinery. 
They  are  distinctly  visible  from  Cumberland  House,  notwithstanding 
their  remote  distance ;  and  have,  therefore,  been  estimated  by  Mr.  Hord 
to  be  4000  feet  above  the  common  level,  and  supposed  to  be  the  highest 
points  between  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

The  Assiniboine  and  Bed  rivers  are  next  in  magnitude  to  the 
Saskatchawan  and  its  branches.  The  former,  sometimes  called  the  Red 
river,  rises  in  the  average  latitude  52^,  longitude  103° ;  and  after  flowing 
southerly  about  130  milfes,  winds  to  the  east,  and  discharges  itself  into 
the  Red  river,  thirty  or  forty  miles  above  its  mouth,  in  Lake  Winnepeg. 
The  Red  river  itself  has  its  source  in  Ottertail  Lake,  which  is  divided 
from  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  by  the  height  of  land.  In  its  course 
northerly  from  its  head  to  its  embouchure,  the  Red  river  receives 
numerous  tributaries,  the  largest  of  which  are  the  Assiniboine  just 
mentioned.  Reed,  and  Red  Lake  or  Bloody  rivers.  The  last  issues  out 
of  Red  Lake,  by  some  considered  the  proper  source  of  the  Red  river, 
which,  above  the  confluence  of  Bloody  river  with  it,  goes  also  by  the 
name  of  Ottertail.     On  the  Assiniboine,  and  not  very  remote  from  its 


♦  Latitude  bS""  Sff  40"  north,  longitude  102o  IC  41"  west;  var.  17M7  29"  east,  abott 
tiie  latitudes  of  Hamburgh  and  DuUin. 
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sources,  are  four  trading  houses,  Malboro,  Carlton,  Albany,  and  Grants, 
that  are  within  a  few  miles  of  each  other ;  and  at  a  considerable  distance 
lower  down  are  Brandon  and  Pine  Houses.  Upon  the  Red  river  are  also 
several  trading  posts  of  importance,  the  theatres  of  many  of  the  tragic 
events  previously  alluded  to,  as  having  given  a  painful  interest  to  the 
history  of  the  Indian  territories. 

The  Lake  of  the  Woods  is  nearly  equidistant  from  the  west  end  of 
Lake  Superior  and  the  south  extremity  of  Lake  Winnepeg.  From  the 
eastward,  it  receives  the  waters  of  river  I^  Pluie,  whose  source  is  in  the 
height  of  land  between  Lakes  Superior  and  Winnepeg,  and  whose  stream 
descends  through  several  minor  lakes :  to  the  north-westward,  its  outlet 
is  Winnepeg  river,  which  falls  into  the  lake  of  that  name,  to  the  west  of 
the  Red  river. 

The  extensive  tract  of  country  sold  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
to  the  Earl  of  Selkirk  comprehends  the  whole  course  of  the  Red  river, 
and  is  bounded  as  follows  * :  Commencing  on  the  western  shore  of  Lake 
Winnepeg,  at  a  point  in  5¥  30'  north  latitude,  the  line  runs  due  west  to 
the  Lake  Winnipegoos,  or  Little  Winnepeg ;  then  in  a  southerly  direc- 
tion through  the  lake,  so  as  to  strike  its  western  shore  in  latitude  5V ; 
then  due  west  to  the  place  where  the  parallel  of  52^  strikes  the  Assiniboine 
river;  thence  due  south  to  the  highlands  dividing  the  waters  of  the 
Missouri  and  Mississippi,  from  those  flowing  into  Lake  Winnepeg; 
thence  easteriy,  by  those  highlands  to  the  source  of  river  La  Pluie,  down 
that  river,  through  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  and  river  Winnepeg,  to  the 
place  of  beginning.  This  territory,  to  which  the  name  of  Ossiniboia 
was  given,  is  understood  to  comprise  a  superficies  of  about  116,000  square 
miles,  one  half  of  which  has  since  fallen  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
States,  according  to  the  boundaries  determined  upon  by  the  convention 
of  1818,  between  the  American  government  and  Great  Britain.  Its 
aurfaoe  is  generally  level,  presenting  frequent  expansive  grassy  plains, 
that  yield  subsistence  to  innumerable  herds  of  bufialo.  The  aggregate 
of  the  soil  is  light,  and  inadequate  to  the  growth  of  trees,  either  large  or 


*  IVochmation  of  Mr.  Miles  M'Daanell,  published  at  Fort  Dan  (Pembina),  as  goremor, 
8di  Jaanary,  1814. 
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abundant;  but  the  banks  of  the  rivers  often  exhibit  more  promising 
alluvions,  and  have,  when  cultivated,  produced  very  competent  returns 
to  the  agriculturist. 

SECTION  III. 

The  next  section  of  country  coming  under  consideration,  is  situated 
between  56°  and  65°  north  latitude,  and  is  bounded,  north  by  the  range 
of  hills  dividing  the  heads  of  Coppermine,  from  those  of  Yellow  Kiiife 
river*;  south,  by  highlands  passing  between  Elk  and  Beaver  rivers; 
east,  by  the  west  bounds  of  Hudson's  Bay ;  and  west,  by  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  This  extensive  tract  may  be  considered  a  valley,  having  its 
lowest  region  occupied  by  Slave  Lake,  in  which  are  united  the  waters  of 
numerous  large  rivers,  and  their  abundant  tributaries,  that  descend  to  it 
from  the  verges  of  all  parts  of  the  valley,  from  whence  they  have  but 
one  outlet,  by  Mackenzie's  river,  which  carries  their  waters  to  the 
Arctic  seas. 

The  lakes  most  worthy  of  note  as  yet  known  within  these  limits 
are  Slave,  Athabasca,  or  the  Lake  of  the  Hills,  Wollaston,  Chisadawd, 
Methye,  Martin,  and  Winter ;  but  there  are  an  infinite  number  of  minor 
lakes  at  the  sources  of  rivers,  or  formed  by  the  broad  and  frequent  ex- 
pansion of  their  beds,  which  the  scope  of  a  general  description  will  not 
permit  us  to  particularise.  Slave  Lake,  by  far  the  largest  and  most  im- 
portant of  them  all,  has  considerably  the  superiority  of  either  of  the 
Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario  in  point  of  magnitude ;  and  its  soundings,  taken 
by  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie  in  the  course  of  his  traverse,  have  giten 
75,  42,  and  60  fathoms.  It  lies  almost  east  and  west,  in  latitude  61''  25', 
and  longitude  114°:  it  is  about  250  miles  long,  by  an  average  breadth  of 
fifty.  Its  north  shore  is  skirted  by  well  wooded  hills  that  slope  to  the 
margin  of  the  lake,  their  summits  rising  sometimes  in  naked  rock  above 
the  forest.     It  abruptly  recedes  northward,  and  forms  a  very  deep  bay, 

*  Between  the  sources  of  these  rivers  Captain  Franklin  describes  a  barren  tract,  about 
forty  or  fifty  feet  wide,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  situated  Fort  Enterprise.  On  his  chart  of  the 
discoveries  he  thus  designates  it :  "  Primitive  country,  rock  chiefly  felspar  with  some  quartz 
and  mica."  '*  Destitute  of  wood,  except  a  few  clumps  of  stunted  pines,  and  dwarf  birch  bushes, 
but  abounding  with  various  species  of  berries  and  mosses." 
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on  the  western  side  of  which  is  situated  Fort  Providence,  in  latitude 
62*  IT'  19'  north,  and  longitude  114°  9'  28"  west,  by  observation*;  the 
variation  of  the  compass  being  SS**  35'  56"  east.  Fort  Resolution  is  built 
on  the  lake's  southern  shore,  near  the  mouth  of  Slave  river.  A  mul- 
titude of  small  gneiss  and  granitic  islands,  along  its  western  sides,  rise 
above  the  lake's  surface,  to  an  elevation  of  one  and  two  hundred  feet, 
the  most  conspicuous  of  which  are  the  Red  Deer  Islands,  and  also  Isle 
Cach^  and  Big  Island. 

Of  the  numerous  rivers  that  fall  into  Slave  Lake,  none  have  been 
properly  explored,  except  those  upon  which  trading  posts  have  been 
established,  or  through  which  the  various  discovery-expeditions  have 
passed,  in  their  progress  towards  the  pole.  Of  this  class  are  Slave  and 
Yellow  Knife  rivers,  flowing  from  opposite  courses  into  the  lake;  and 
Mackenzie's  river,  flowing  out  of  it.  The  Unjigah  or  Peace  river,  the 
Elk  or  Athabasca,  the  Red  Willow,  Clear  Water,  and  Stone  rivers,  are 
also  tolerably  well  known  ;  they  do  not,  liowever,  directly  discharge  them- 
selves into  Slave  Lake,  but  are  confluent  with  Slave  river,  though  which 
they  descend  to  swell  the  bosom  of  the  great  aquatic  reservoir  of  the  tract 
of  territory  under  description. 

Lake  Athabasca,  or  the  Lake  of  the  Hills,  is  next  to  Slave  Lake  in 
superficies,  and  is  situated  about  180  miles  south-west  of  it.  It  is  an 
elongated  body  of  water,  nearly  200  miles  in  length,  and  fourteen  to 
fifteen  miles  general  width.  Stone  river  issuing  out  of  Lake  Wol- 
laston« — a  circular  lake,  forty -five  miles  in  diameter,  bearing  W.  S.  W. 
of  Athabasca, — winds  through  several  small  lakes,  between  which  it  is 
sometimes  called  Porcupine  river,  and  ultimately  falls  into  the  Lake  of 
the  HiUs.  The  shores  of  Athabasca,  to  the  northward,  are  high  syenitic 
rock,  just  sufficiently  covered  with  soil  to  sustain  shrubs  and  mosses, 
and  several  species  of  the  fir  and  poplar.  Those  to  the  southward 
opposite  the  forts  are  alluvial ;  but  advancing  eastwardly,  they  rise  into 
barren  sandy  hills,  perfectly  divested  of  vegetable  growth.  As  they  ap- 
proach  the  mouth  of  Stone  river  they  become  again  rocky,  and  seem  to 
belong  to  an  extensive  tract  of  primitive  formation,  extending  many 

*  Captain  Franklin,  R.  N. 
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miles  to  the  north  and  east  of  the  lake.  Peace  river  rises  far  iii  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  at  the  stated  distance  of  317  yards  fixmi  the  waters  of 
Eraser's  river,  exhibiting  one  of  those  singular,  though  familiar,  features 
of  nature  by  which  the  sources  of  large  rivers,  flowing  hundreds  of  miles 
in  contrary  courses,  are  found  in  such  near  proximity,  on  heights  of 
considerable  elevation.  The  relative  position,  but  not  elevati<m,  of  the 
sources  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Mississippi,  is  a  still  more  striking 
instance  of  this  peculiar  feature  in  terrestrial  hydrography. 

The  Athabasca  has  also  its  sources  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  but 
they  appear  not  to  have  been  completely  explored.  Its  general  course 
is  northerly,  though  sometimes  due  east ;  and,  as  it  winds  through  an 
extensive  country,  receives  the  waters  of  Lesser  Slave  Lake,  by  its 
outlet.  Lesser  Slave  river,  Pembina,  Red  Deer,  Clear  Water,  and  Red 
Willow  rivers.  It  falls  into  Lake  of  the  Hills,  some  miles  west  of  the 
old,  and  nearly  opposite  the  actual,  N.  W.  Fort  Chipewyan,  and  H/B. 
Fort  Wedderbume,  situated  on  a  point  on  the  north  shore  of  the  lake, 
in  latitude  58^  42'  88'  north,  longitude  111^  18'  20"  west  ♦.  Above  the 
confluence  of  Clear  river,  the  Athabasca  is  also  well  known,  under  the 
name  of  Riviere  k  la  Biche.  Its  banks,  below  this  point,  are  bold  and 
elevated,  and  but  indifierently  adorned  with  trees ;  at  the  establishment 
of  Pierre  au  Calumet,  rather  more  than  one-third  the  distance  between 
Clear  Water  river  and  the  Lake  of  the  Hills,  they  are  precipitous  and 
nearly  two  hundred  feet  in  height  A  well  defined  range  of  hills  stretches 
parallel  with  the  river,  at  some  distance  east  of  its  eastern  bank,  bound- 
ing the  horizon  in  that  quarter,  whilst  the  view  of  that  broad  and 
beautiful  river,  seen  from  the  commanding  position  of  the  Calumet  post, 
presents,  in  the  opposite  direction,  very  picturesque  and  pleasing  scenery, 
well  worthy  of  being  patronized  by  the  pencil  of  the  artist.  Stony  river, 
the  principal  outlet  of  Athabasca  Lake,  flows  between  marshy  banks, 
and,  at  the  distance  of  twelve  or  fourteen  miles,  mingles  its  waters  with 
Peace  river.  The  combined  streams  of  both  form  Slave  river,  which 
varies  in  width  from  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  to  one  mile  and  three 
quarters.  About  sixty  miles  below  its  head,  its  navigation  is  interrupted 

*  Captain  Fnuiklin's  Observations. 
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by  a  series  of  rapids,  occasioning  a  succession  of  portages  between  Dog 
river  and  the  rapid  of  the  Drownd;  after  which  the  river  becomes 
uninterruptedly  navigable  to  the  lake.  The  banks  of  the  river,  below 
the  rapids,  are  almost  unexceptionably  low  and  alluvial,  and  the  country 
on  either  side,  and  especially  to  the  westward,  appears  to  abound  with 
pine,  poplar,  and  larch,  interspersed  with  the  cypress  and  willow ;  the 
9oil  on  that  bank  exhibiting  a  rich  black  mould,  and  on  the  other  a 
yellow  clay  intermixed  with  gravel  *. 

Yellow  Knife  river  f,  which  Sir  John  Franklin  ascended  on  his 
route  to  the  source  of  the  Coppermine,  rises  in  latitude  6V  4l  30",  longi- 
tude US'*  86',  and  descends  through  numerous  lakes,  in  a  southerly 
course,  to  its  influx  into  Great  Slave  Lake,  one  hundred  and  fifty-six 
statute  miles  from  its  sources  X-  Its  navigable  reaches,  or  interstices,  are 
little  calculated  for  any  description  of  conveyance  larger  than  canoes, 
and  the  frequency  of  its  rapids  and  cascades  would  render  it  of  minor 
importance,  as  a  means  of  facilitating  commercial  intercourse.  Its  banks 
exhibit  no  extraordinary  appearances,  are  moderately  high  in  general,  and 
thinly  dad  with  the  poplar  tree,  the  larch,  and  the  willow.  From  the 
rocky  nature  of  its  bed,  it  appears  to  traverse  a  stony  tract  of  country, 
which  frequently  indicates  the  characters  of  primitive  formation.  Nu- 
merous herds  of  rein-deer  frequent  the  region  it  M'aters,  during  nine 
months  in  the  year,  between  August  and  May. 

SECl'ION  IV. 

Another  section  of  the  Indian  countries,  agreeably  to  the  division 
adopted,  includes  the  whole  of  that  portion  of  the  continent,  eastward 
firom  Mackenzie's  river  inclusive,  lying  between  the  65""  of  north  lati- 
tude and  the  utmost  limits  to  which  the  discoveries  have  extended 
towards  the  pole,  or  the  78**  of  latitude,  the  extreme  point  attained  in 
this  hemisphere  by  arctic  explorers,  in  penetrating  northward  to  the 
dtpth  of  Baffin's  Bay.     Of  these  inhospitable  regions,  the  Siberia  of  the 


*  Mr  Alcjumder  Mackenxie'i  Journal. 

t  CaUad  bf  dw  nAtivei  Beg-Do-lo-desty,  or  River  of  the  ToothleM  Fiah.^Franklin. 

X  Ceptain  Franklin. 
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new  world,  nothing  is  known  beyond  what  may  be  collected  from  the 
voyages  by  sea,  and  the  journeys  over-land,  of  the  several  explorers, 
whose  zeal  in  extending  the  field  of  human  observation,  and  the  bounds 
of  geographical  knowledge,  first  led  them  to  penetrate  far  within  the 
vortex  of  the  frozen  zone.  Limited,  however,  as  are  the  means  of  in- 
formation, relative  to  the  precise  geography  of  those  parts,  sufficient 
light  has  nevertheless  been  thrown  upon  it  by  the  voyages  of  Davis, 
Baffin,  James,  and  others,  and,  subsequently,  by  Mackenzie,  Heame, 
Parry,  Ross,  and  Franklin,  to  enable  us  to  form  a  very  competent  idea 
of  the  character  of  the  polar  regions,  and  to  establish  the  certainty  of  the 
existence  of  a  north-west  passage. 

The  impression,  hitherto  so  universally  prevalent,  that  the  continent 
of  America  extended  much  farther  north  than  those  of  Europe  or  Asia, 
must  now  be  completely  removed ;  and  the  consequences  inferred  there- 
from, as  affecting  the  temperature  and  other  meteorological  phenomena  of 
the  American  climate,  stand  likewise  unsupported;  whilst  to  other  causes 
must  be  ascribed  the  frigidity  of  its  atmosphere,  compared  with  similar 
latitudes  on  the  old  continent.  Indeed  the  discoveries  of  Franklin  have 
gone  far  to  prove,  not  only  that  continental  America  did  not  approach 
the  arctic  pole  nearer  than  the  European  or  Asiatic  continents,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  that  the  latter  extended  by  several  degrees  further  north. 
The  points,  on  the  shores  of  the  arctic  sea,  attained  by  Mackenzie  and 
Heame  ♦,  and  afterwards  by  Franklin,  are  in  the  same  general  latitude, 

*  The  stated  geographical  position  of  the  mouths  of  Mackenzie  and  Coppermine  Rivera 
appears  to  have  been  heretofore  erroneous^  the  former  being  in  longitude  128*'  west,  as  corrected  by 
Mr.  Wentzel  of  the  North  West  Company,  instead  of  134<»  30*,  as  given  by  Mackenzie,  wnthout 
any  material  difference,  however,  in  the  latitude.  The  latter  was  found  by  Franklin  to  be  in 
latitude  67**  47'  50",  longitude  115^  36'  49" ;  whilst  the  point  at  which  the  sea  was  discovered 
by  Heame  in  1771>  w  placed  in  the  outline  of  the  connected  discoveries  of  Captains  Parry,  Ross, 
and  Franklin,  accompanying  the  Journal  of  the  Expedition  to  Coppermine  River,  in  latitude 
71®  5(K,  longitude  120" ;  although  upon  Arrowsmith's  Map  of  North  America,  published  long 
anteriorly  to  Sir  John  Franklin's  journey,  it  is  represented  as  being  no  higher  than  latitude  69°, 
and  in  longitude  112^,  and  therefore  not  quite  so  grossly  erroneous  as  appears  on  the  face  of  the 
connected  map.  The  present  superiority  of  astronomical  instruments,  and  the  perfection  of 
chronometers,  added  to  the  ability  of  the  observer,  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  precision  of^  and 
preference  to  be  given  to,  the  more  recent  observations. 
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and  in  no  instance  beyond  the  sixty-ninth  degree ;  and  we  have  abundant 
reason  to  presume,  from  the  verification  of  these  facts,  and  from  the  bearing 
and  general  course  of  that  portion  of  the  coast  explored  by  the  latter  dis« 
coverer,  that  the  main  shores  of  America,  washed  by  the  Frozen  Ocean, 
do  not  stretch  far  to  the  north  of  the  70**  of  latitude.  Northward  from 
this  parallel,  the  polar  regions  seem  to  consist  of  numerous  large  islands, 
or  extensive  peninsulas,  dividing  the  polar  seas  into  a  profusion  of  chan- 
nels, straits,  inlets,  and  sounds,  forming  almost  a  labyrinth,  the  mazes  of 
which  have  been  as  yet  too  partially  explored  to  enable  us  to  form  any 
thing  like  a  correct  estimate  of  what  proportion  of  these  hyperborean 
realms  is  land,  and  what,  water,  and  whether  many  of  the  supposed  islands 
are  really  insular,  or  connected  with  the  continent,  or  (to  venture  upon 
one  speculative  assertion)  form  part  of  a  polar  continent,  of  which  Green- 
land may  be  a  projection  to  the  south. 

Davis  Strait,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  Baffin's  Bay,  has  its  entrance 
between  Cape  Godthaab,  or  Good  Hope,  in  longitude  51"*  40'  west,  and 
Cape  of  God's  Mercy,  in  longitude  63**  20'  west,  and  divides  Greenland 
from  a  vast  tract  of  insulated  country,  the  outlines  of  which  are  not  pro- 
perly known.  This  tract,  taken  as  a  whole  (for  it  may  hereafter  be 
found  to  be  made  up  of  several  distinct  islands),  lies  between  latitude  65^ 
and  73**  45'  north,  its  coast  trending  north-westward.  To  the  north  it 
forms  the  southern  shore  of  Barrow's  Strait ;  and  to  the  west,  as  far  as 
it  is  known,  the  eastern  shore  of  Prince  Regent's  Inlet  Barrow's  Strait 
is  about  fifty  miles  wide,  and  opens,  to  the  eastward,  into  Baffin's  Bay. 
Upon  its  north  coasts  are  Sir  James  I^ancaster's  Sound,  Croker*s  Bay, 
Capes  Rosamond  and  Hurd.  Opposite  Cape  Hurd  are  Capes  Clarence 
and  York,  forming  the  mouth  of  Prince  Regent's  Inlet,  which  is  about 
forty  miles  broad,  and  opens  to  the  southward.  Further  west  are  the 
Geoifpum  Islands,  to  which  the  several  names  of  Melville,  Bathurst, 
Comwallis,  and  Sabine  have  been  given.  They  are  in  latitude  75%  nearly 
on  the  same  parallel  with  the  north  coast  of  Barrow's  Strait,  and  extend 
westward  to  the  114**  of  longitude.  The  Stniit  of  the  Furj'  and  Hecla  is 
about  thirty  miles  wide  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  long,  and  is  si- 
toated  in  latitude  GQ""  30',  between  Cockbum  Island  on  the  north,  and 
Melville's  Peninsula  on  the  south.     The  peninsula,  about  two  hundred 
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and  twenty  miles  in  length,  by  an  extreme  breadth  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty,  is  connected  with  the  main  by  a  narrow  isthmus,  formed  by  an  arm 
of  the  Frozen  Ocean  on  the  north,  and  the  mouth  of  Wager  river  and 
Repulse  Bay  on  the  south  and  south-east.  The  northern  coast  of  this 
isthmus  is  supposed  to  continue  westward  to  the  Icy  Cape,  and  thus  form 
the  main  shore  of  the  polar  sea. 

That  part  of  the  coast  explored  by  the  enterprising  Franklin  ex- 
tends from  Cape  Heame  to  Point  Turnagain,  a  direct  distance  of  about  one 
hundred  and  forty  miles,  but  considerably  more  in  following  its  sinuosities 
and  deep  indentations  ♦.  Between  Point  Turnagain  and  Cape  Barrow 
the  coast  abruptly  recedes  southward,  forming  George  the  IV.  Coronation 
Gulf  andBathurst'sInlet,  which,taken  together,  exceed  one  hundred  miles 
in  length,  terminating  in  a  point  where  they  receive  the  waters  of  Back's 
river.  The  whole  extent  of  the  coasts  is  fringed  with  islands,  to  which 
the  appellation  of  the  Duke  of  York's  Archipelago  has  been  given ;  and 
another  series,  called  Wilmot's  Islands,  is  a  continuation  of  these,  verging 
south-eastward,  and  occupying  the  middle  of  the  gulf.  Melville's  Sound 
is  a  broad  arm  of  the  gulf,  stretching  north-eastward  in  latitude  68**  20', 
forming,  between  it  and  Point  Turnagain,  a  peninsulated  tract  of  level 
country,  parts  of  which  are  low  and  alluvial,  and  exhibit  a  clay  soil. 
The  shores  of  the  gulf  and  Bathurst's  Inlet,  as  also  of  the  sea,  are  ge- 
nerally elevated,  and  sometimes  rocky  and  precipitous.  From  the  sea 
they  rise  in  successive  ranges  of  trap  hills,  moderately  elevated,  and 
nearly  parallel  with  the  coast  f .  Broad  strands  of  sand  and  gravel  are 
frequently  to  be  seen  at  the  bottom  of  bays  and  at  the  base  of  cliffs,  es- 
sentially facilitating  the  access  to  the  shores.  Expanding  laterally  from 
the  beach,  extensive  plains  are,  in  some  places,  to  be  seen,  whose  short- 
lived verdure  forms  an  inspiriting  contrast  with  the  bleak  and  perennial 
icebergs  of  the  frigid  zone. 

Of  the  interior  of  the  country,  retiring  from  the  coasts,  two  degrees 
south  of  the  arctic  circle,  a  tolerably  correct  conception  may  be  formed 


*  The  distance  navigated  on  tbe  polar  sea  by  the  arctic  expedition  under  Sir  John  Frank- 
lin, in  their  frail  birch-bark  vessels,  exceeded  650  geographical  miles, 
t  Franklin's  Journey  to  Coppermine  river. 
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from  the  familiar  or  scientific  descriptions  we  possess  of  various  sections 
of  it  that  have  been  traversed  by  European  explorers.  The  country 
through  which  flows  Mackenzie's  majestic  river,  the  borders  of  the 
Coppermine,  and  the  region  obliquely  traversed  by  Franklin,  from 
Hood's  river  to  Fort  Enterprise  *,  are  described  in  a  manner  to  afford 
very  satisfactory  data  from  whence  to  judge  of  the  general  characteristics 
of  the  country.  It  appears  to  be  profusely  watered  by  lakes  and  rivers 
with  their  numerous  tributaries,  judging  from  the  frequency  of  the 
streams  intersected  by  the  arctic  party  in  their  diagonal  joiumey  across  it; 
and  it  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  this  fact,  that  in  no  one  instance,  on  so  long 
a  march,  has  (if  recollection  serve)  a  deficiency  of  water  been  once  stated 
to  have  occurred.  Besides  the  rivers  Coppermine  and  Mackenzie,  the 
only  two  explored  from  their  sources  to  their  mouths,  the  largest  rivers 
known  are  the  Ana-tessy,  or  Cree,  supposed  to  fall  into  Bathurst's 
Inlet,  Cracroft,  and  Wright's;  Hood's,  Back's,  andBumside,  which  have 
their  estuaries  in  Bathurst's  Inlet;  and  Wentzel's,  Tree,  and  Richardson's, 
which  fall  into  the  open  sea. 

Mackenzie's  river  issues  out  of  Slave  Lake  in  latitude  61''  45'  north, 
and  winds,  on  a  general  course,  rather  north  of  due  north-west,  to  the 
polar  sea.  It  is  gradually  formed,  at  its  head«  by  the  funnel-shaped 
contraction  of  the  lake's  shores,  and  flows  between  banks  of  moderate 
Ovation  in  general,  but  in  some  sections  high,  rocky,  and  precipitous ; 
in  others,  chiefly  towards  the  sea,  comparatively  low,  and  thinly  clad  with 
dwarf  willow,  pine,  and  birch.  The  stream  is  nearly  half  a  mile  wide  in  the 
aggregate,  but  much  broader  at  its  source  and  its  estuary.  Its  soundings 
have  been  taken  at  three,  nine,  and  fifty  fathoms  f,  and  its  current, 

*  In  rdming  to  this  part  of  Sir  John  Franklin'i  Joomey,  it  is  equally  impossible  to 
CBrfaear  recalling  to  mind  the  unparalleled  hardships,  and  truly  affecting  circumstances  by  which 
it  wit  marked,  or  to  deny  myself  this  opportunity  of  expressing  my  sincerest  admiration  of  the 
Ibftitude,  perseverance,  and  heroism  that  so  eminently  distinguished  as  well  the  magnanimous 
of  to  bold  and  luuardous  an  expedition,  as  his  able  assistants.  Dr.  Richardson,  and  Messrs. 
and  Hood.  On  the  untoward  and  melancholy  fate  of  the  latter  we  must  drop  the  tear 
of  unfeigned  sorrow,  from  the  general  esteem  in  which  he  appears  to  have  been  held  by  those 
able  to  appreciate  his  merits ;  and  to  the  tried  fidelity  and  courage  of  the  faithful  Hepburn 

bat  pay  the  tribute  of  our  admiration  and  applause, 
t  Mtckenaie'i  Voyages. 

HS 
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though  sometimes  strongs  and  perfectly  rapid  at  two  points,  cannot  be 
considered  as  offering  insuperable  obstacles  to  navigation ;  but  the 
shallows  and  sand-bars  at  both  its  extremities  would,  in  all  probability, 
present  more  serious  impediments.  The  chief  rivers  falling  into  it  are  the 
Great  Bear  and  the  Riviere  aux  Liards,  apparently  Mackenzie's  river  of 
the  Mountains. 

The  highest  waters  of  the  Coppermine  that  have  been  traced  are 
those  of  Lake  Providence,  communicating,  through  a  section  of  the 
river,  with  Point  Lake,  which  is  of  an  elongated  shape,  about  sixty  miles 
long,  varying  in  width  from  half  a  mile  to  three  miles,  and  bounded  to 
the  north  and  south  by  hills,  ridges,  and  frequent  cliffs  of  seven  or  eight 
hundred  feet  elevation.  The  waters  of  Point  Lake,  passing  to  the  west- 
ward through  Red  Rock  Lake,  are  discharged  by  the  Coppermine^ 
which  flows  in  a  course  almost  parallel  with  Mackenzie's  river.  Its 
breadth  varies  from  one  to  three  hundred  yards :  its  waters  are  deep,  and 
its  current  extremely  rapid.  The  banks  are,  at  intervals,  composed  of  al- 
luvial sands  and  rugged  steeps,  seldom  relieved  by  the  reviving  verdure 
of  the  forest ;  yet  in  many  places  the  scenery  it  presents  is  by  no  means 
uninteresting,  and  may  sometimes,  perhaps,  aspire  to  the  beautiful  or 
the  sublime.  Under  the  sixty-sixth  parallel  of  latitude,  ranges  of  barren 
hills,  with  rounded  summits,  are  seen  on  both  sides  of  the  river, 
running  parallel  with  them,  at  four  or  five  miles'  distance,  and  rising  to 
the  height  of  six  or  seven  hundred  feet.  Lower  down,  the  stream  opens 
its  channel  through  a  still  bolder  region,  traversed  by  mountain  ranges, 
bending  to  the  south-west,  apparently  consisting  of  clay-slate  with  peaks 
of  syenite  rising  to  an  elevation  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  feet  ♦. 
Between  this  point  and  the  mouth  of  the  river,  the  frequency  and 
violence  of  the  rapids  increase,  the  banks  become  often  precipitous,  and 
walled  by  perpendicular  cliffs  of  rock,  betwixt  which  the  shackled  waters 
rush  with  infuriated  impetuosity. 

The  Copper  Mountains,  which  take  their  name  from  the  mine  found 
within  them,  are  situated  on  the  north-west  bank  of  a  great  bend  of  the 
river,  in  latitude  67^  10'  30"  north,  longitude  116°  25'  45"  west.     Of  the 

*  Franklin. 
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difficulties  opposed  to  the  eventual  advantages  to  which  the  metallic 
mine  might  be  rendered  subservient.  Sir  John  Franklin  speaks  in  the 
following  terms :  "  The  impracticability  of  navigating  the  river  upwards 
from  the  sea,  and  the  want  of  wood  for  forming  an  establishment,  would 
prove  insuperable  objections  to  rendering  the  collection  of  copper  at  this 
part  worthy  of  mercantile  speculation  ♦."  Describing  the  view  of  the 
country,  surveyed  from  several  elevated  positions,  attained  in  the  pro- 
gress of  their  collateral  excursion  to  the  mountains,  he  remarks,  ^  that 
two  or  three  small  lakes  only  were  visible,  still  partly  frozen ;  and  much 
snow  remained  on  the  mountains  f .  The  trees  were  reduced  to  a  scanty 
fringe  on  the  borders  of  the  river,  and  every  side  was  beset  by  naked 
mountains.'*  Beyond  latitude  67**  30'  no  trees  whatever  were  to  be 
seen  |. 

As  far  as  general  terms  may  be  applied  to  so  large  an  extent  of  ter- 
ritory, it  may  be  said,  that  its  surface  exhibits  far  more  of  the  plain  than 
of  the  mountain,  that  its  hills  never  rise  to  very  considerable  heights, 
and  that  sterility  is  the  predominant  characteristic  of  its  soil.  The  rivers 
that  flow  through  it  are,  for  the  most  part,  rapid,  and  the  lakes  frequent 
and  fantastic  in  their  shapes.  Of  the  limited  variety  of  the  trees,  the 
pine,  the  poplar,  the  willow,  and  the  larch  are  the  most  common.  Lichens 
and  mosses  abundantly  clothe  the  faces  of  some  hills,  or  cover  the  surface 
of  deep  swamps :  and  the  plains,  consisting  in  some  parts  of  clay  flats  or 
bottoms,  and  marshy  meadows,  and  so  frequently  stony  and  utterly 
barren,  are  sometimes  thinly  covered  with  an  arid  grass,  which  yields  a 
slender  sustenance  to  the  musk  ox  and  the  rein-deer;  the  hills,  crags,  and 
diffii  being  the  haunts  of  the  black  and  white  bear,  and  of  the  preying 
wolf. 

Such  is  the  home  of  the  barbarian  Esquimau,  whose  country  ranges 
from  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  perhaps  from  the  very  shores 
of  the  Pacific  to  the  coasts  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  inhabiting,  in  his  de- 

•  Franklin,  rol.  u.  p  161.  t  July  llth,  1821. 

X  From  Uicse  generalised  descriptions  of  Mackensie  s  and  Coppermine  risers,  a  sufficiently 
idea  of  their  chief  features  mav  be  formed  :  but  the  reader  desirous  of  a  more  minute 

f  of  both  will  of  coune  consult  the  interesting  journals  of  the  discoverers,  which  contain 

Tshiable  infbmiatioo. 
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sultory  and  wandering  mode  of  savage  existence,  the  bleakest  hyper- 
borean  regions  of  the  globe.  The  copper  Indians  frequent  the  country 
to  the  southward  of  the  Esquimaux  lands  east  and  west  of  Yellow 
Knife  river. 

SECTION  V. 

The  fifth  and  last  section  of  country  remaining  to  be  described  is 
the  whole  tract  of  British  territory  lying  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  It  occupies  an  extent  of  coast  on  the  Pacific  Ocean 
exceeding  twelve  hundred  miles,  situated  between  Cape  Blanco  or  Oxford 
pn  the  south-east,  and  Mount  St.  Elias  on  the  north-west.  The  different 
sections  of  the  coast,  commencing  from  Mount  St.  Elias,  are  called  New 
Norfolk,  New  Cornwall,  New  Hanover,  New  Caledonia,  and  New  Geor- 
gia, which  comprise  the  greatest  part  of  the  north-west  shores  of  America 
discovered,  explored,  or  surveyed  by  Cook,  Vancouver,  and  Mackenzie.^ 

The  coasts  are  remarkably  broken  and  indented  by  deep  arms  of  the 
ocean,  leaving  extensive  insulated  tracts,  which  form  numerous  gulfs, 
straits,  inlets,  and  sounds.  The  islands  most  worthy  of  note,  from  their 
magnitude,  are  Quadra  and  Vancouver's,  forming  with  the  main  the  Gulf 
of  Gteorgia,  and  the  Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  Princess  Royal  Islands,  Queen 
Charlotte,  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Archipelago  and  George  III  .Archipelago, 
Admiralty  and  ReveUagegida  Islands.  The  Oregan,  or  Columbia,  and 
Eraser's  river,  with  their  various  branches,  some  of  which  form  considerable 
streams  of  themselves,  are  the  two  rivers  to  which  explorations  have  hither- 
to been  chiefly  confined.  The  Columbia  takes  its  source  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains  in  latitude  SS""  30'  north,  and,  flowing  out  of  a  lake  that  bears 
the  name  of  the  fruit  (the  cranberry)  found  abundantly  in  its  vicinity,  de- 
scends to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  first  directing  its  general  course  to  the  south- 
ward, and  afterwards  to  the  westward,  to  its  mouth,  in  latitude  46**  19' 
north,  longitude  124°  10'  west.  The  tides  regularly  rise  and  fall  at  its 
estuary  nine  perpendicular  feet ;  and  their  influence  is  sensibly  felt  at  the 
distance  of  nearly  one  hundred  miles  from  the  sea.  Between  the  ocean 
and  that  which  should  properly  be  considered  the  entrance  of  the  river, 
a  surface  of  sea  intervenes,  from  three  to  seven  miles  wide,  the  navigation 
of  which  is  rendered  intricate  by  shoals  of  sand  extending  nearly  from 
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ttde  to  side.  This  space  ought  rather  to  be  deemed  a  sound  receiving 
the  waters  of  the  river  than  a  part  of  the  river  itself,  the  mouth  of  which 
is  half  a  mile  wide,  well  defined,  and  formed  by  the  contraction  of  the 
shores  of  the  sound.  Cape  Disappointment  on  the  north  and  Cape 
Adams  on  the  south  form  the  opening  of  the  sound,  across  which  a  bank 
or  bar  extends,  with  about  four  fathoms'  water  above  it,  rendering  the 
ingress  difficult  to  ships  of  considerable  burthen.  Between  the  two 
marshy  points  at  the  entrance  of  the  river  seven  fathoms  of  water  have 
been  found ;  and  for  a  distance  of  eighty  miles  higher  up  the  soundings 
have  varied  from  10,  to  12,  8,  5,  and  6,  but  in  no  instance  less  than  three 
fathoms,  in  the  channels  *.  Two  leagues  above  its  mouth  the  banks  of 
the  river,  at  first  low  and  oozy,  become  rocky  and  bold :  the  high  banks 
afterwards  recede  from  the  margin,  and  are  seen  on  the  north  shore  to 
rise  in  gradual  acclivities.  Above  Point  Sheriff  they  are  rocky  to  the 
south,  and  flat,  low,  and  sandy  to  the  north.  From  thence  to  Point  Van- 
couver, where  Lieutenant  Broughton*s  survey  terminated,  they  alternate 
from  high  to  low,  and  sometimes  are  Uned  by  pebbly  beaches.  The 
banks  of  the  river,  from  its  estuary  upwards,  are  generally  well  wooded ; 
the  higher  grounds  exhibiting  a  growth  of  lofty  pine,  and  the  lower  the 
ash,  poplar,  elder,  maple,  the  willow,  and  a  variety  of  other  trees.  Its 
scenery,  diversified  by  Green  Island  and  hiUs,  is  described  as  affording 
many  pleasing  and  romantic  views,  in  which  figure  an  occasional  native 
village,  perched  on  some  proud  eminence,  or  placed  at  the  base  of  a  bold 
ridge,  its  ephemeral  and  savage  structure  and  grotesque  inhabitants  im- 
parting much  of  the  picturesque  to  the  landscape. 

Forts  t  George  or  Clatsop,  Vancouver,  Nezpercesa,  and  Okanagan, 
are  situate  at  considerable  inter\'als  upon  the  river,  commencing  from 
Point  Adams.  The  climate  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  is  mild  and 
congenial,  the  mercury  having  been  seldom  known  during  three  suc- 
cessive years  \  to  have  sunk  below  0,  whilst  the  highest  summer  tem- 

♦  VaaoouTer'i  \'uyaget,  rol.  ii.  p.  57,  ei  setf, 

f  Thin  it  the  wane  giren  to  any  Europemn  ettmbliahment,  hoawe,  or  tnuling-pott  in  the 
lodiin  coontriM. 

t  Fnuichere'll  Voyages.  To  the  intelligent  and  judicious  reimirks  of  this  gentlcsnan,  a 
Caaadlan,  mn^  we  indebted  for  nivch  useful  infemifttioQ  rriativv  tm  thai  seetiea  of  Britisli  territory . 
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perature  did  not  exceed  76^  Westerly  winds,  that  are  the  most  prevalent 
in  spring  and  summer,  generally  rise  with  the  tide,  and  temper  the  heat 
of  the  atmosphere.  In  the  latter  part  of  summer  and  the  beginning  of 
autumn  north-west  winds  almost  constantly  prevail ;  and  throughout  the 
months  of  October,  November,  and  December,  which  embrace  the  rainy 
season,  the  winds  blow  chiefly  from  the  south-west. 

"  The  surface  of  the  soil  in  the  valleys  is  a  coat  of  black  vegetable 
earth,  not  more  than  five  or  six  inches  thick.  Beneath  this  is  a  kind  of 
gray  earth,  extremely  cold.  Under  this  subsoil  is  coarse  sand  or  gravel, 
and  beneath  this  stones.  On  the  high  lands  the  soil  is  very  thin  and 
stony.  On  the  seashore,  to  the  south  of  Point  Adams,  is  found  a  kind 
of  white  earth  resembling  pipe-day ;  and  specimens  of  red,  green,  and 
yellow  earth,  with  a  shining  mineral  substance  resembling  lead  ore,  were 
found  further  south  by  the  natives  ;  but  no  limestone  is  to  be  found  in 
that  part  of  the  coast  or  country." 

The  cedar,  spruce,  white  pine,  and  hemlock  are  the  most  abundant 
species  of  trees  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The  cedars  not  unfrequently 
measure  four  and  five  fathoms  in  circumference,  and  the  hemlocks  from 
twelve  to  twenty  inches  in  diameter  *. 

The  principal  branches  of  the  Columbia  are  the  rivers  Multnomah, 
Sapin  or  Lewis,  Okanagan,  Spokan,  Flathead  or  Clark,  and  M^Gilli- 
vray.  Lewis  and  Clark's  rivers  spread  into  numerous  ramifications,  that 
descend  chiefly  from  the  Rocky  Mountains,  through  beds  sometimes 
broken  by  falls,  or  rendered  intricate  by  rocks  and  rapids.  Fraser's 
river  has  three  principal  sources ;  Fraser  and  Stuart  Lakes,  and  a  branch 
shooting  eastward  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  f .  It  flows  southerly,  and 
falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Georgia,  receiving  in  its  course  the  waters  of  several 
tributaries,  the  largest  of  which  is  Thompson's  river.  Trading  forts  are 
established  upon  the  lakes  at  the  head  of  Fraser's  river,  and  one  is  sta^ 


*  Captain  Franchere. 

t  It  must  have  been  down  this  stream,  and  not  the  Columbia,  that  Mackenzie  passed  on 
his  loute  to  the  Pacific ;  and  the  statements  of  the  Indians,  that  white  people  were  making 
establishments  at  its  mouth,  which  led  him  to  believe  that  he  was  upon  the  Columbia,  may  be 
explained  by  the  circumstance,  that  European  settlements  were  then  in  progress  at  Nootka,  to 
which  it  18  more  than  probable  the  information  communicated  by  the  natives  alluded. 
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tioned  upon  Thompson's  river.  Flathead  House  is  about  two  hundred 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  Clark's  river ;  and  Kotanie  Fort  is  situated  in 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  on  a  collateral  branch  of  the  Columbia. 

Salmon  river  is  not  remarkable  for  its  magnitude,  but  a  variety  of 
adventitious  circumstances  concur  to  render  it  worthy  of  particular 
notice.  Its  length  is  not  more  than  forty-five  or  fifty  miles,  and  its 
general  breadth  about  fifty  yards ;  it  meanders  in  a  deep  ravine,  and  is 
navigable  for  canoes  of  the  largest  size.  It  abounds  with  salmon,  which 
the  natives  take  in  the  greatest  profusion,  by  means  of  an  ingenious 
•*  weir,"  dam,  or  snare  set  in  the  river ;  and  it  is  from  these  fisheries 
that  they  almost  exclusively  derive  subsistence  throughout  the  year. 
The  natives  are  effectually  domiciled  upon  the  banks  of  the  river,  and 
congregate  in  small  villages,  of  which  a  lively  description  is  given  by 
Mackenzie.  These  little  communities  are  three  in  number,  and  have 
been  distinguished  by  names  indicative  of  the  cordiality  or  hostility  that 
marked  the  reception  of  the  explorer.  Friendly  Village  is  the  highest 
on  the  river;  the  Village  of  Rascals  is  at  its  mouth,  near  Mackenzie's 
Outlet;  and  the  Great  Village,  containing  in  1792  upwards  of  200  souls, 
is  situated  on  the  north  side,  about  mid-way  between  the  other  two. 
Their  habitations  bore  evident  signs  of  their  intercourse  with  Europeans 
when  Mackenzie  visited  that  coast ;  and  they  not  unfrequently  answered 
in  good  English,  "  No,  no,"  to  such  of  his  proposals  as  they  were  disposed 
to  n^^tive. 

The  courses  of  the  rivers  discharging  themselves  into  the  sea  have, 
in  most  cases,  a  southern  direction.  Their  streams  are  swift  and  often 
rapid ;  but  they  appear  in  general  to  be  deep  and  navigable  for  consider- 
able distances ;  subject,  however,  to  occasional  portages,  rendered  neces- 
sary by  impracticable  cascades.  The  lakes  of  which  any  knowledge  is 
possessed  are  few  in  number,  and  of  very  inferior  dimensions  when  com- 
pared with  the  expansive  sheets  of  water  found  to  the  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains ;  but  several  lakes  of  great  magnitude  are  reported  by  Indians 
to  exist  in  the  interior,  the  locality  and  proportions  of  which  are  equally 
unknown. 

The  information  extant  with  respect  to  the  mrhot  and  soil  of  the 
country  it  quite  as  superficial  and  ^ 
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without  the  means  of  forming  some  opinion  upon  the  subject,  from  the 
observations  and  surveys  of  Vancouver,  Mackenzie,  Clark,  Lewis,  Fran- 
chere,  &c.  It  appears  that  between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  sea  a 
subordinate  but  high  range  of  hills,  running  nearly  parallel  to  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  chain  of  the  lofty  Andes,  skirts  the  coasts  from  Ad- 
miralty Bay  to  the  bottom  of  the  Gulf  of  Georgia,  and,  extending  along 
Puget's  Sound,  stretches  S.  S.  E.  across  the  Columbia,  and  loses  itself 
among  the  mountains  of  Mexico.  Its  altitude  is  conspicuous  at  many 
points,  and  in  some  instances  attains  nearly  the  inferior  limits  of  per- 
petual snow,  between  the  52nd  and  53rd  degree  of  latitude  *.  It  is  in  this 
range  that  the  peaks  observed  by  Vancouver  are  to  be  found,  which  he 
respectively  named  Mount  Rainier,  Mount  St.  Helen's,  and  Mount  Hood. 

The  valley  formed  by  this  ridge  and  the  Rocky  Mountains  does  not 
appear  to  correspond  altogether  with  the  extensive  barren  plain  at  the 
bafie  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  eastward.  Judging  from  the  ac- 
counts of  the  tracts  that  have  been  explored,  this  valley  may  be  said  to 
enjoy  the  advantage  of  a  competent  degree  of  fertility ;  it  undulates  into 
bold  swells,  in  the  midst,  however,  of  occasional  plains,  seldom  wholly 
divested  of  verdure  and  copses,  and,  generally  speaking,  yields  an 
abundant  growth  of  forest  trees,  the  dimensions  of  which,  and  especially 
of  the  cedar,  the  fir,  and  hemlock,  increase  to  a  prodigious  magnitude 
in  approaching  the  coast. 

The  massive  range  of  granitic  mountains  that  constitutes  the  eastern 
face  of  the  valley  occupies  of  itself  a  vast  surface,  varying  in  breadth 
from  fifty  to  nearly  one  hundred  miles.  It  rises  into  towering  cones, 
high  rounded  summits,  and  sometimes  continued,  sometimes  broken 
ridges,  in  the  intervals  of  which  or  at  the  base  of  pinnacles  are  frequently 
found  broad  valleys  and  flats  of  argillaceous  deposits,  possessing  a  high 
degree  of  fertility.  A  great  number  of  its  peaks  are  exalted  far  into 
the  regions  of  perpetual  snow,  and  are  beheld  at  the  distance  of  more 
than  one  hundred  miles  in  approaching  them  at  some  points  from  the 
eastward  t.     The  highest  summits  that  have  been  ascertained  by  trigo- 

*  Mackenzie's  Travels. 

t  James's  Accouut  of  an  Expedition  to  the  Rocky  Mountains^  vol.  iii.  p.  238. 
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admeasurement  are  found  to  be  about  8,500  feet  above  the 
water-table  of  the  country,  extending  along  the  eastern  base  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  *,  which  is  placed  about  2700  feet  above  the  **  assumed"*  level 
of  the  ocean.  The  altitude  of  this  immense  range  seems  to  diminish 
towards  the  north ;  but  how  and  where  it  subsides  has  never  yet  been 
ascertained. 

Looking  at  the  great  geological  features  of  America,  the  singular 
geographical  position  of  two  prominent  ranges  of  lofty  mountains  form- 
ing almost  one  continued  chain,  unparalleled  for  its  extent,  and  at  some 
points  for  its  elevation,  is  extremely  striking.  From  Cape  Horn  to  the 
arctic  seas  we  behold  the  stupendous  Andes,  stretching  nearly  north  and 
south  along  the  western  flank  of  an  immense  continent,  almost  parallel 
with  its  extensive  shores,  and  affording  to  the  inquisitive  geologist  a  fact 
of  the  highest  importance  in  his  theories  of  continental  formations,  from 
which  conclusions  may  be  drawn  well  calculated  to  throw  considerable 
light  upon  this  branch  of  the  natural  sciences. 

In  instituting  a  comparison  between  the  mountains  of  North  Ame- 
rica and  those  of  the  other  portions  of  the  globe,  the  general  inferiority 
of  the  former  in  altitude  will  be  eminently  conspicuous.  Indeed  to  the 
tiastward  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  very  rare  instances  are  met  with  where 
hills  rise  4000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  But  comparing  the 
highest  peaks  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  with  the  gigantic  altitude  of  the 
Andes,  the  Alps,  the  G^eesh  Mountains  of  Africa,  or  the  peerless  height 
of  the  Hymalayan  Mountains  of  Asia,  they  sink  into  comparative  in- 
significance, although,  as  the  summits  of  a  vast  continuous  range,  they 
are  extremely  grand  and  imposing. 

Returning  to  the  consideration  of  the  valley  west  of  the  Stony 
Mountains,  it  may  safely  be  said,  that  between  the  southern  boundary'  of 
this  portion  of  the  British  possessions,  and  the  5:2nd  or  53rd  de^ee  of 
latitude,  large  tracts  will  be  found  to  possess  all  the  advantages  requisite 
for  colonization,  both  as  regards  fertility  of  soil  and  congeniality  of 
dimate:  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  at  some  period,  probably  not 
very  remote,  the  civilizing  arts  of  agriculture  and  commerce  will  extend 

*  James's  Acoount  of  an  Expedition  to  the  Rockj  Mountains,  toL  iii.  p.  238. 
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their  social  influence  to  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  and  flourish  on 
the  shores  of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean. 

Then  would  the  importance  of  a  north  passage  become  paramount, 
at  least  as  far  as  the  precarious  and  ephemeral  navigation  of  icy  seas 
could  be  rendered  subservient  to  commercial  intercourse,  as  it  would 
materially  abridge  the  length  of  voyage  between  the  ports  on  the  north- 
west coast  of  America  and  European  markets.  Whether  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  or  Cape  Horn  be  doubled,  as  must  unavoidably  be  done  at 
present,  the  voyage  is  equally  long  and  circuitous ;  yet  it  would  for  two- 
thirds  of  the  year  at  least  be  the  only  alternative  left.  The  hazards  and 
perils  of  arctic  navigation,  even  during  the  summer  months,  would  in  all 
probability  operate  as  a  check  on  the  frequency  of  passages  by  the  northern 
seas,  and  in  many  instances  render  preferable  the  practised  and  incom- 
parably longer  route  to  the  southward. 

The  gigantic  but  feasible  project  for  some  time  contemplated  of 
opening  a  ship  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  connecting  the  Bay 
of  Mandinga  with  the  Gulf  of  Panama,  and  therefore  the  waters  of 
the  Caribbean  Sea  or  the  Atlantic  with  those  of  the  Pacific,  would,  if  con- 
summated, be  an  effort  of  human  ingenuity  and  art  which  would  incal- 
culably facilitate  the  commercial  relations  of  every  part  of  the  world. 
It  would  in  a  great  measure  supersede  the  expediency  of  the  further 
discoveries  of  a  northern  passage,  as  regards  at  least  the  promotion  of 
commerce;  although  they  might  still  be  prosecuted  with  invaluable 
advantages  to  mankind  as  a  means  of  extending  the  boundaries  of 
human  knowledge. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Upper  Canada. — Its  Boundaries — Extent — Divisions  and  Subdivisions — First  Settle- 
ments by  tlie  French— Lands  granted  and  ungranted. 

The  existence  of  Upper  Canada  as  a  distinct  province  can  be  dated 
only  from  the  year  1791,  previous  to  which  it  formed  part  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Quebec,  under  the  provisions  of  the  14th  Geo.  III.  The  con- 
venience and  interest  at  once  of  the  original  Canadian  inhabitants,  of  the 
recent  English  settlers,  and  of  the  disbanded  troops  located  after  the 
peace  of  1783,  and  occupying  lands  in  the  western  section  of  the  province 
of  Quebec,  dictated,  at  the  above  date,  the  division  of  that  province  into 
two,  which  was  accordingly  effected  by  the  Dritish  legislature  applying 
to  these  countries  the  denomination  of  Upper  and  I^ower  Canada.  An- 
other reason  which  enforced  the  expediency  of  this  division  was  the 
difference  of  the  tenure  by  which  the  lands  in  the  two  departments  were 
held;  the  whole  of  the  earlier  French  settlements  being  occupied  by 
seignorial  grants  under  the  feudal  system,  whilst  the  disbanded  troops 
and  more  recent  settlers  held  their  lands  in  free  and  common  soccage. 
The  division  was  therefore  so  regulated  as  to  include  within  the  lower 
province  all  those  lands  held  by  the  first  species  of  tenure,  whilst  the 
upper  province  was  composed  entirely  of  such  as  had  been  granted  by 
the  last. 

That  part  of  Canada  which  subsequently  became  the  upper  province 
had,  on  the  24th  July,  1788,  been  divided  by  proclamation  of  the  govenior- 
in-chief  of  the  province  of  Quebec,  Lord  Dorchester,  into  four  districts, 
viz.  Lunenburg,  Mecklenburg,  Nassau,  and  Hesse ;  but,  by  the  first  act 
of  the  provincial  parliament  of  Upper  Canada  in  1792,  these  districts 
changed  their  names  to  those  of  the  Eastern,  Midland,  Home,  and 
Western,  but  without  altering  their  limits.     When,  however.  Major 
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General  Simcoe,  who  was  the  first  lieutenant-governor  of  the  province 
ever  appointed,  entered  on  the  administration  of  the  government,  he 
adopted  a  new  division  into  districts,  counties,  and  townships,  which  have 
again  been  newly  modelled  and  others  added  by  the  proclamations  of 
subsequent  governors,  and  various  acts  of  the  provincial  legislature. 

The  line  of  division  between  the  two  provinces,  carefully  adapted 
to  the  difference  of  tenure  before  explained,  was  judiciously  fixed  to 
commence  at  the  cove  west  of  Point  au  Baudet  on  Lake  St.  Francis ; 
pursuing  the  western  limits  of  the  seignories  of  New  Longueuil,  and 
Vaudreuil  or  Rigaud,  and  intersecting  the  Grand  or  Ottawa  river  at 
Point  Fortune.  Thus,  at  least,  is  the  division  laid  down  in  all  the  maps 
of  the  two  provinces  now  extant ;  but  it  may  be  as  well  to  refer  to  the 
act  of  the  British  parliament  which  prescribes  their  boundaries. 

By  the  31st  of  Geo.  III.,  an  act  professedly  passed  for  the  purpose 
of  repealing  certain  parts  of  an  act  of  the  14th  of  the  same  reign,  entitled 
"  An  act  for  making  more  effectual  provision  for  the  government  of  the 
province  of  Quebec  in  North  America,  and  to  make  further  provision  for 
the  government  of  the  said  province,"  the  following  line  of  division,  like- 
wise prescribed  by  his  majesty's  proclamation  of  the  18th  November, 
1791,  General  Sir  Alured  Clarke  being  lieutenant-governor,  was  de- 
finitively adopted. 

By  this  act  the  line  was  expressed  "  to  commence  at  a  stone  boundary, 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  Lake  of  St.  Francis,  at  the  cove  west  of  Point 
au  Baudet,  in  the  limit  between  the  township  of  Lancaster  and  the 
seignory  of  New  Longueuil ;  running  along  the  said  limits,  northerly, 
to  the  34th  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  then  westerly  to  the  western- 
most angle  of  the  said  seignory  of  New  Longueuil;  then  along  the 
north-western  boundary  of  the  seignory  of  Vaudreuil,  running  north  25 
degrees  east,  till  if  strikes  the  Ottawa  river  * ;  afterwards  to  ascend  the 
said  river  into  Lake  Tomiscaming,  and  from  the  head  of  the  said  lake, 

*  The  bearings  of  the  westernmost  limits  of  these  seignories  were  incorrectly  described,  and 
were  taken  from  an  erroneous  map  of  that  section  of  the  then  province  of  Quebec.  This  cir- 
cumstance has  already  produced  great  difficulties  and  litigation  between  the  frontier  inhabitants 
of  the  provinces,  and  is  an  evil  calling  loudly  for  remedy.  The  subject  will  be  farther  considered 
in  describing  the  western  limits  of  Lower  Canada. 
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in  a  line  due  north,  until  it  strikes  the  southern  boundary  line  of  Hud- 
son's Bay,  including  all  the  territory  to  the  west  and  south  of  such  line, 
to  the  utmost  extent  of  the  country  commonly  called  or  known  by  the 
name  of  Canada."* 

The  province  of  Upper  Canada,  thus  divided,  lies  between  the 
parallels  of  41''  Vt  and  49"*  of  north  latitude,  and  extends  westward  from 
74*  SO'  of  west  lon^tude  froin  the  meridian  of  Greenwich.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  south  by  the  United  States,  on  the  north  by  the  Hudson's  Bay 
territory  and  the  Grand  or  Ottawa  river,  on  the  east  by  the  province  of 
Lower  Canada,  and  on  the  west  its  limits  are  not  easy  to  ascertain.  They 
may,  perhaps,  fairly  be  considered  to  be  formed  by  the  head  waters  of 
the  rivers  and  streams  that  fall  into  Lake  Superior,  at  or  about  the  height 
of  land  on  the  Grand  Portage  in  longitude  117'  west.  The  vast  section 
of  country  appertaining  to  the  British  dominions  to  the  west  and  north- 
west of  this  point  is  generally  known  by  the  denomination  of  the  Western 
Country  or  North-West  Indian  Territories  *. 

The  line  of  demarcation  between  this  province,  i.  e.  Upper  Canada, 
and  the  United  States,  from  the  monument  at  St.  Re^s,  on  the  parallel 
of  the  45th  degree  of  north  latitude,  westward  to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods, 
WM  sufficiently  settled  by  the  commissioners  appointed  to  decide  the  same, 
with  reference  to  the  treaty  of  1783,  under  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  at  least 
as  far  as  that  line  runs  from  St.  Regis  through  the  rivers  and  lakes  to  the 
strait  of  St.  Mary's ;  as  will  appear  on  reference  to  the  report  of  those 
commissioners  (Appendix,  No.  I.).  An  enumeration  of  the  islands,  from 
their  magnitude  and  importance  most  worthy  of  note,  comprehended 
within  the  limits  of  this  province,  will  be  found  in  the  note  on  p.  16. 

From  the  western  limit  of  Lower  Canada  this  province  is  bounded 

*  This  waaft  of  s  definite  western  limit  to  the  proriuce  occanoaeiFtome  doubts  as  to  the 
jnritdi^Mn  of  the  pcorincial  goyemment  over  this  north-western  territory,  which  is  much  re- 
sorted to  bj  Indimn  traders,  and  was  particularly  so  by  the  North-West  Company  of  Canada, 
now  extinct ;  to  obriate  which  doubts,  an  act  passed  the  British  legislature  in  the  year  18(13,  for 
ikm  pfenaitiuo  and  punishment  of  crimes  in  the  Indian  territories.  By  this  act  justioes  of  the 
irere  appoiBted  for  that  district,  with  authority  to  apprehend  criminals  and  send  them  to 
Canada  lor  trial ;  and,  accordingly,  many  persons  were  sent  to  Montreal  and  Quebec,  and 
triad  fur  acts  committed  in  the  Indian  territories.  Of  this,  the  diatFesaiBg  oontrorersy 
bstwocn  Lord  Sdkirk  and  the  North-West  Company  of  Canada  is  a  remarkable  instance. 
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by  the  Ottawa  as  far  as  Lake  Tomiscaming  *,  thence  by  a  line  drawn  due 
north  to  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  territory.  This  line 
has  been  generally  understood  to  indicate  a  range  of  highlands  dividing 
the  rivers  and  streams  which  fall  into  Hudson's  and  James's  Bays  from 
those  which  fall  into  the  river  St.  Lawrence  and  the  lakes  of  Canada, 
and  forming  naturally  the  northern  boundary  of  the  province. 

Adopting  these  as  the  actual  limits  of  the  province,  its  superficial 
content  may  be  estimated  in  round  numbers  at  141,000  square  statute 
miles.  Of  this  vast  extent  of  territory,  about  32,929  square  statute  miles 
have  been  laid  out  into  townships,  and  tracts  set  apart  for  particular  pur- 
poses, enumerated  in  the  note  f .  It  comprises  certain  vacant  tracts  in 
the  vicinity  of  surveyed  lands,  generally  denominated  lands  of  the  crown ; 
besides  a  tract  exceeding  one  million  and  a  half  of  acres  in  the  vicinity 
of  Lake  Huron,  usually  termed  Indian  territory. 

The  history  of  the  discoveries  and  early  settlements  in  America,  as 
well  as  of  their  transfer  by  conquest  and  treaty,  is  too  largely  treated  of 
in  another  part  of  this  work  to  render  it  necessary  here  to  enter  into  a 
separate  and  distinct  account  of  the  colonization  of  Upper  Canada. 

The  first  inducement  to  the  French  to  extend  their  establishments 
in  this  direction  arose  out  of  the  destructive  wars  with  the  Iroquois  or 
five  nations,  in  which  they  found  themselves  involved  as  the  allies  and 
protectors  of  the  Hurons  and  Aljonquins. 

*  This  boundary  does  not  express  whether  the  islands  in  the  Ottawa  are  to  be  considered 

as  part  of  Upper  or  of  Lower  Canada ;  or  which  of  these  islands  are  to  be  referred  to  one  and 

which  to  the  other  province. 

Acres. 

16,816,800 


f  Townships 
The  Huron  tract,  granted  to  the  Canada  Company 
St.  Regis,  Indian  tract 
Longueuil  or  L'Original  Seignory     . 
Land  of  the  Six  Nations  on  the  Grand  River 
Clergy  reserves  for  the  Six  Nations'  Lands  * 
Lands  belonging  to  the  crown  near  Lake  St.  Clair 
Ditto,  north  of  the  Huron  tract 
Indian  reserve  opposite  Fort  St.  Clair 
Ditto,  Ditto,  Commodore  Creek 
Indian  territory  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Huron 


1,000,000 

30,720 

25,000 

333,000 

132,000 

380,720 

450,000 

16,000 

10,240 

1,883,200 


4,257,880 
21,074,680 
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The  ravages  made  by  them,  on  the  French  territories,  rendered  it 
necessary  for  Governor  Frontenac  to  erect  a  fort,  which  he  accordingly 
did  in  1672  at  a  place  called  Cataracqui,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  Lake 
Ontario,  the  site  of  the  present  flourishing  town  of  Kingston.  Shortly 
afterwards  the  French  built  Fort  Niagara ;  and  though  the  vigorous  at- 
tacks of  the  Iroquois  obliged  them,  in  1689,  to  blow  up  these  forts  and 
retire  further  down  the  river,  they  subsequently  renewed  their  advances 
and  re-established  the  forts.  To  these  they  added  another  on  the  island 
in  the  river  near  Osweigatchie,  called  Fort  Levi,  a  military  post  at  De- 
troit, and  a  garrison  and  trading  village  at  Michilimackinac.  These 
comprise  all  the  attempts  at  European  colonization  in  Upper  Canada 
previous  to  its  conquest  by  the  British ;  for  though  the  French  had  passed 
over  to  the  Ohio,  the  Illinois,  and  the  Mississippi,  and  on  their  route 
hence  to  I^ouisiana  had  attempted  some  settlements,  they  were  so  feebly 
supported  as  shortly  to  sink  into  decay.  So  far  were  they  indeed  from 
displaying  either  enterprise  or  energj^  in  settling  the  countr}*  under  their 
dominion,  that  the  sphere  of  their  establishments  even  in  Lower  Canada 
rather  contracted  than  increased. 

After  the  conquest  of  Quebec,  in  1759,  one  campaign  sufficed  to 
render  the  English  masters  of  all  the  French  settlements  in  Upper  Ca- 
nada, and  of  the  immense  tract  of  country  before  described  and  recognised 
by  that  name. 

A  royal  proclamation  issued  shortly  afterwards,  which  described  the 
limits  of  the  province  far  short  of  those  since  declared,  contained  a  pro- 
vision for  reduced  officers  and  disbanded  soldiers,  allotting  to  them  cer- 
tain portions  of  the  waste  lands  of  the  crown.  These  allotments  were 
at  the  dose  of  the  war  made  the  standard  for  other  allowances  of  a 
similar  nature. 

The  divisions  of  the  province  have  been  before  slightly  alluded  to ; 
they  may  now  be  more  correctly  stated  to  be,  ki^even  districts, — 
TWENTY-SIX  COUNTIES, — and  SIX  HIDINGS,  comprising  toj^eiher  273 
townships,  besides  the  various  large  tracts  of  reserved  land  and  Indian 
territory  more  particularly  specified  in  p.  64.  The  following  will  best 
illustrate  the  distribution  and  subdivisions  of  the  province : — 
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Division  of  the  Province  of  Upper  Canada  into  Districts^  Counties^  Ridings, 
Townships,  Special  Tracts,  and  Allotments,  together  with  Blocks  of  Crown 
and  Clergy  Reservations,  and  Lands  appropriated  to  the  Indians,  <§e. 
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The  average  territorj'  of  each  township,  including  its  proportion  of 
the  reserved  lands,  may  be  estimated  at  61, 600  acres,  making  an  aggre- 
gate quantity  of  16,816,800  acres,  which  may  be  thus  more  particularly 
described. 

About  7,000,000  of  acres  have  been  granted  to  different  classes  of 
settlers  in  free  and  common  soccage ;  4,805,400  acres  are  reserved  for  the 
crown  and  clergy  (part  of  which  has  already  been  granted  by  the  crown 
to  the  Canada  Company);  and  5,011,400  acres  remain  to  be  granted 
within  the  townships,  exclusive  of  a  mass  of  reserved  lands  applicable  to 
sale  and  special  grants.  This  extent  of  country,  bordering  the  north 
shore  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence  from  Pointe  au  Baudet  to  Lake  Ontario, 
the  northern  side  of  that  lake  and  of  Lake  Erie  up  to  Lake  St.  Clair, 
and  of  the  communication  between  it  and  Lake  Huron,  a  distance  little 
short  of  five  hundred  and  seventy  miles,  and  stretching  northward  from 
the  water  to  a  depth  varying  from  fifty  to  eighty  miles,  is  composed  of  a 
soil  which  for  productive  richness,  variety,  and  applicability  to  the 
highest  purposes  of  agriculture,  may  challenge  competition  with  the 
choicest  tracts  of  the  new  world. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Natural  Divisions  of  the  Province. — Its  Rivers,  Roads,  Soil,  and  Settlements  described 

in  three  Sections. — General  statistical  Summar}'. 

In  attempting  to  give  to  the  reader  a  view  of  so  extensive  and  open 
a  country  as  Upper  Canada,  no  division  or  feature  so  naturally  presents 
itself  to  the  mind  of  a  topographical  describer,  as  the  chains  or  ridges  of 
high  lands  running  through  the  country,  in  which  the  various  rivers  and 
streams  take  their  sources,  and  dividing  the  head  waters  of  those  of  such 
rivers  as  flow  in  one  direction  from  those  that  take  the  opposite  course. 
In  a  country  generally  level,  abundantly  watered  by  rivers  of  every  di- 
mension, from  the  broad,  full-flowing,  and  majestic  stream,  the  impetuous, 
roaring,  and  resistless  torrent,  to  the  gentle  meandering  of  a  purling  brook, 
emptying  themselves  into  spacious  lakes,  almost  claiming  the  title  of 
seas,  as  is  the  case  with  the  province  now  under  notice ;  this  particular 
feature  seems  peculiarly  to  demand  our  attention :  and  the  rather,  as 
we  thence  form  an  idea  of  the  various  valleys  formed  by  their  windings, 
through  which  the  rivers  take  their  course  from  their  sources  to  their 
estuaries. 

The  first  of  these  ridges,  or  ranges  of  elevated  or  table-land,  that 
presents  itself  to  our  notice  is  that  which  divides  the  waters  falling  into 
the  Ottawa,  from  those  that  are  lost  in  the  St.  Lawrence.  This  ridge, 
pursuing  a  course  chiefly  westerly,  from  the  division  line  between 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  traverses  the  townships  of  Lochiel  and 
Roxburgh,  in  the  rear  of  Osnabruck,  Williamsburg,  and  Matilda  (in 
which  last  township  the  Riviere  des  Petites  Nations  takes  its  source,  at 
the  distance  of  five  miles  from  the  St.  Lawrence) ;  thence,  winding 
through  Edwardsburg  and  Elizabeth  Town,  where  it  divides  the  source 
of  one  of  the  great  branches  of  the  Rideau,  near  a  small  lake,  from  the 
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head  of  Tonnewanta,  or  Jones's  Creek,  at  the  distance  of  about  ten  miles 
from  the  St  Lawrence,  the  ridge  traverses  Bastard  and  Crosby,  in  a  line 
extending  diagonally  towards  the  north,  and  di\4des  the  waters  and  lake 
ci  the  Rideau,  from  those  of  the  Gannanoqui. 

This  division  shows  that  the  ridge  now  described  is  the  most  elevated 
taUe-land  between  the  St  Lawrence  and  the  Ottawa,  towards  each  of 
which  it  has  a  gradual  descent  of  four  feet  one  inch  to  a  mile.  That  from 
m  given  height  the  line  of  descent  should  be  in  the  same  ratio,  on  a  base  of 
fifty  miles,  as  on  a  base  of  eighty  miles,  may  appear  a  trigonometrical 
paradox ;  but,  undoubted  as  the  fact  is,  it  becomes  reconciled  by  find- 
ing, that  the  level  of  Lake  Ontario  is  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet 
higher  than  that  of  the  Ottawa  river.  This  fact  was  ascertained  and 
established  by  the  engineer  employed  on  the  Rideau  canal,  who  fixes 
the  highest  point  of  land  at  about  forty  miles  from  Kingston,  on  the 
line  of  the  canal,  and  gives  its  elevation  or  summit-level  at  two  hundred 
and  ninety  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  Grand  river  at  By  Town.  The 
long  and  gradual  descent  north  and  north-easterly  from  this  table-land 
to  the  Ottawa,  accounts  for  the  level  appearance  of  the  section  of  country 
lying  on  its  banks. 

Continuing  its  course  westerly,  the  table-land  divides  the  head- 
waters of  the  Rideau  from  those  of  the  Xapaunde;  thence  winding 
northerly  through  Olden,  towards  Barrie,  it  separates  the  head-waters 
ci  the  Mississippi  from  those  of  the  Moira;  and  pursuing  its  main 
westerly  direction,  winding  along  the  heads  of  numerous  streams,  empty- 
ing themselves  into  the  Trent  river,  and  a  chain  of  small  lakes  stretch- 
ing  towards  Lake  Simcoe,  the  westennost  of  which  is  Balsam  I^ke, 
puses  about  eighteen  miles  north  of  that  lake.  Through  the  Balsam 
Lake  passes  a  water  communication,  explored  by  Mr.  Catty  of  the  Royal 
Engineers,  which  penetrates  through  the  range  of  high  lands,  and  ex- 
pands into  two  or  three  narrow  lakes,  successively  up  to  its  source  near 
the  head-waters  of  the  Madawasca,  through  which  chain  of  small  lakes 
and  four  portages,  a  ready  communication  is  given  from  the  source  of 
the  stream  to  Lake  Balsam.  At  the  {)oint  where  this  stream  approaches 
the  head-waters  of  the  Madawasca,  it  is  divided  from  them  by  another 
ridge  of  elevated  or  table-land,  which  obser>'ation  shows  to  be  higher 
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than  that  we  have  before  been  tracing,  inasmuch  as  the  water  commu- 
nication we  have  just  described  descends  from  it  through  the  other 
ridge  south-west  into  Balsam  Lake.  This  latter  ridge,  taking  an  easterly 
direction  from  the  point  at  which  we  are  now  arrived,  joins  the  former 
ridge  near  the  sources  of  the  Rideau,  dividing  the  head-waters  of  streams 
falling  into  the  Ottawa  from  those  taking  the  direction  of  Lake  Huron. 
From  the  same  point,  stretching  in  a  north-western  course,  it  continues 
to  divide  the  waters  falling  into  Lake  Huron  from  those  emptying 
themselves  into  Hudson's  and  James's  Bays,  and  terminates  in  the  grand 
ridge  of  high  lands,  separating  the  waters  of  Hudson's  Bay  from  those  of 
the  Great  Lakes. 

From  the  Bay  of  Quinte  another  ridge  of  high  lands  runs  in  a 
westerly  direction  along  the  northern  shores  of  Lake  Ontario,  at  a 
distance,  in  some  places,  of  not  more  than  nine  miles,  which  is  the  case 
at  Hamilton,  dividing  the  numerous  streams  and  head-waters  of  rivers 
falling  into  that  lake  from  those  descending  northward  into  the  river 
Trent,  Rice  Lake,  Otanabee  river,  and  the  chain  of  lakes  before  men- 
tioned. The  ridge  receding  northward  and  westerly  from  the  lake  to 
the  distance  of  twenty -four  miles  from  York,  there  separates  the  waters 
of  Holland  river  and  other  streams  falling  into  Lake  Simcoe  and  Lake 
Huron,  from  those  discharging  themselves  into  Ontario.  Thence,  bend- 
ing round  the  heads  of  the  Toronto  and  its  tributary  streams,  dividing 
them  from  those  of  the  Grand  or  Ouse  river,  it  pursues  a  south-easterly 
direction  towards  the  head  of  the  lake,  merges  in  the  Burlington  Heights, 
and  runs  along  the  shores  of  Burlington  Bay  and  the  south  side  of  Lake 
Ontario,  at  a  distance  not  exceeding  from  four  to  eight  miles,  to  Queens- 
town  Heights.  Still  pursuing  an  easterly  direction  on  the  southern  border 
of  the  lake,  it  stretches  into  the  territory  of  the  United  States  to  Lockport, 
distant  twelve  miles  from  the  lake,  crosses  the  western  canal,  and,  nmning 
parallel  with  it,  subsides  at  Rochester,  on  the  banks  of  the  Genesee. 
This  ridge,  though  high  in  many  places,  and  bounding  the  head  streams 
of  the  smaller  rivers  that  fall  into  Lake  Ontario,  does  not  divide  the 
head-waters  of  many  larger  streams,  taking  their  sources  far  to  the  south ; 
but  it  constitutes  a  striking  geological  feature  of  that  part  of  the  country, 
which  pointa  it  out  as  the  shores  of  the  original  basin  of  the  lake, 
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Having  thus  given  a  preliminary  description  of  the  most  promi- 
nent features  of  the  province,  the  surface  of  which  is  characterized  by 
its  general  evenness,  notwithstanding  the  table  ridges  of  moderate 
devation  we  have  traced,  we  will  endeavour  to  convey  a  more  definite 
and  distinct  idea  of  the  face  of  the  country,  its  soil,  and  its  settlements, 
without,  nevertheless,  entering  into  those  minute  details  or  descriptive 
elaborations  that  are  inconsistent  with  the  plan  of  the  present  work. 
To  do  so  the  more  efficiently  it  will  be  convenient  to  divide  the  province 
into  three  imaginary  divisions,  within  the  circumscribed  boundaries  of 
which  it  will  be  easier  to  travel  in  our  description,  and  to  dwell  upon 
the  particular  points  that  may  appear  most  deserving  of  paramount 
notice  and  consideration,  within  their  respective  limits. 

Adopting  for  this  purpose  the  most  obvious  and  natural  division  of 
so  extensive  a  territory  that  suggests  itself,  the  province  may  be  divided 
into  the  three  following  sections : 

The  first  or  eastern  section,  embracing  all  that  tract  or  tongue  of 
land  between  the  Ottawa  river  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  bounded  on  the 
west  by  the  eastern  line  of  Newcastle  district,  and  on  the  east  by  the 
western  boundary  of  the  province.  It  includes  five  districts ;  EasteHo, 
Ottawa,  Johnstown,  Midland,  and  Bathurst. 

The  second  or  central  section  will  comprise  the  districts  of  Newcastle 
and  Home,  and  extend  from  the  bottom  of  the  Bay  of  Quints  to  the 
north-eastern  limits  of  the  district  of  Gore. 

The  third  or  western  section,  embracing  the  residue  of  the  surveyed 
parts  of  the  province  westward,  will  consist  of  the  Western,  London, 
Niagara,  and  Gore  districts. 

§  I.-EASTERN  SECTION  — 

BA8TKRN,  OTTAWA,  JOHNSTOWN^  MIDLAND,  AND  BATHURST  DISTRICTS. 

Situated  between  two  broad  and  navigable  rivers,  the  Ottawa  and 
the  St  Lawrence,  and  centrally  traversed  in  a  diagonal  course  by  an 
extensive  and  splendid  sloop  canal,  connecting  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie 
with  those  of  Ontario, — this  section  of  country  evidently  enjoys  important 
geographical  and  local  advantages.     Its  surface  presents,  almost  unex* 
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i^ptionably,  a  table  level  of  moderate  elevation,  with  a  very  gentle  and 
scarcely  perceptible  depression  as  it  approaches  the  margin  of  the  mag«- 
nificent  streams  by  which  it  is  bounded  to  the  northward  and  south-east. 

The  soil,  though  sometimes  too  moist  and  marshy,  is  extremely  rich 
and  fertile  in  general,  and  chiefly  consists  of  a  brown  clay  and  yellow 
loam,  admirably  adapted  to  the  growth  of  wheat  and  every  other  species 
of  grain.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Bay  of  Quints  and  the 
shores  of  Ontario  it  is  still  more  clayey,  and  rests  upon  a  substratum  of 
bluish  limestone,  which  appears  to  be  co-extensive  with  the  section  of 
country  we  are  describing,  and  sometimes  penetrates  through  the  soil 
above  the  surface.  The  forests  abound  with  a  variety  of  large  and  lofty 
trees ;  among  which  are  profusely  found  white  pine,  white  and  red  oak, 
maple,  beech,  birch,  hickory,  basswood,  ironwood,  butternut,  and  poplar ; 
ash,  elm,  and  cedar  are  also  found  in  the  forests  in  considerable  quantities, 
but  are  less  frequent  than  those  first  enumerated. 

It  is  intersected  by  numerous  rivers,  remarkable  for  the  multitude 
of  their  branches  and  minor  ramifications,  and  by  frequent  lakes  and 
ponds,  peculiarly  irregular  and  fantastic  in  their  shapes.  Of  the  rivers, 
the  most  conspicuous  are  the  Rideau,  Petite  Nation,  Mississippi,  and 
Madawaska,  that  take  their  sources  far  in  the  interior,  generally  to  the 
westward  of  their  mouths,  and  fall  into  the  Ottawa ;  and  the  Gannanoqui, 
Raisin,  Cataraqui,  Napanee,  Salmon,  Moira,  and  part  of  Trent,  that  dis- 
charge themselves  into  the  Bay  of  Quints  and  the  St.  Lawr«iee.  The 
streams  of  most  of  these  rivers,  besides  fertilizing  the  lands  through 
which  they  meander,  and  affording,  in  general,  convenient  inland  water 
communications,  turn  numerous  grist,  carding,  fulling,  and  saw  mills. 

Of  the  lakes  may  be  mentioned  Rideau,  Gannanoqui,  White  or 
Henderson's,  Mud,  Devil,  Indian,  Clear,  Irish,  Loughborough,  Missis- 
sippi, Olden,  Clarendon,  Barrie,  Stoke,  Marmora,  Collins,  Blunder, 
Angus,  and  Opinicon,  besides  numerous  inferior  lakes,  the  non-enume- 
ration of  which  in  this  place  will  be  effectually  supplied  by  the  map. 

The  principal  public  roads  by  which  it  is  traversed  are,  the  main 
iroiit  road  along  the  St.  Lawrence,  between  Lower  Canada  and  Kingston, 
passing  through  Cornwall  and  Lancaster,  and  the  fronft  road  on  the 
Ottawa,  between  Point  Fortune  and  Flantagenet.    The  interior  traverse 
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roods,  leading  from  Lancaster  and  Charlottenburgh,  through  Lochiel  to 
Hawkesbury;  those  from  Elizabeth  and  Augusta  to  Kingston^totheRideau 
settlement,  to  Perth  and  Lanark,  and  from  these  towns  to  Richmond 
and  By  Town«  on  the  Ottawa ;  and  the  various  roads  along  the  whole 
extent  of  the  Rideau  communication.  Above  Kingston  the  several  roads 
to  the  Bay  of  Quints,  passing  either  by  the  ferry  at  Long  Reach,  Adol- 
phus  Town,  or  by  the  Indian  village  in  Tyendinaga,  are  tolerably  good. 
From  the  village  of  Sidney  a  road  is  open  along  the  Trent,  and  through 
Rawdon  to  the  Marmora  iron-works.  Besides  these,  a  number  of  by- 
roads afford  a  ready  access  to  neighbouring  or  remote  settlements ;  but  as 
they  often  penetrate  a  wilderness,  and  have  been  opened  withui  a  com- 
paratively recent  period,  they  are  indifferent  at  best,  and  often  bad.  In- 
deed, the  generality  of  roads  in  Upper  Canada  necessarily  suffer  from  the 
richness  of  the  soil  they  traverse,  and  will  always  require  the  greatest 
attention  and  constant  repair. 

The  population  of  this  section  of  the  province  in  1824  amounted  to 
69»996  souls,  and  in  1828  to  85,105 ;  giving  an  increase  in  four  years  of 
15,109  souls. 

The  most  populous  and  improved  part  of  the  colony  is  undoubtedly 
that  from  Pointe  au  Baudet  to  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Quints,  a  range 
of  one  hundred  and  seventy  miles,  in  which  are  contained  the  towns  of 
Kingston,  Johnstown,  and  Cornwall,  Fort  Wellington,  the  Mohawk 
Village,  BrockviUe,  and  several  smaller  villages ;  besides  a  continuation 
ci  houses  (many  of  them  spacious  and  well  built)  and  farms  by  the  side 
o£  the  main  road,  as  well  as  the  other  roads  that  lead  to  the  interior  set- 
tlements. Great  industry  and  attention  to  improvement  are  displayed 
upon  most  of  the  lands  throughout  this  tract ;  the  roads  that  were  for- 
m^y  made  have  been  gradually  rendered  sound  and  good,  and  many 
new  ones  constructed ;  bridges  have  been  thrown  across  the  rivers,  and 
▼arious  communications  both  by  land  and  water  opened  to  the  interior ; 
indeed,  various  indications  of  a  flourishing  and  accelerated  progress  are 
apparent  in  almost  every  direction. 

Of  the  towns  just  mentioned,  Cornwall,  lying  about  five  miles  above 
St  ^Regist  and  Johnstown,  three  miles  east  of  Fort  Wellington,  contain 
etdi  Aom  eighty  to  one  hundred  houses,  built  of  wood*  with  a  church, 
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court-house,  &c. ;  they  stand  close  to  the  river  St.  Lawrence ;  the  ground 
planned  out  for  each  is  a  mile  square.  Brockville,  so  called  in  honour  of 
the  lamented  hero  of  Upper  Canada,  Sir  Isaac  Brock,  is  delightfully 
situated  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  in  front  of  Elizabeth  Town.  It  is  neatly 
built;  has  a  church,  parsonage-house,  and  court-house,  and  contains  a 
population  of  five  hundred  or  six  hundred  souls.  A  small  steam-boat 
now  plies  regularly  between  Brockville  and  Prescott. 

Fort  Wellington,  formerly  called  Prescott,  is  situated  directly 
opposite  to  the  American  town  and  fort  of  Ogdensburgh,  or  Oswegat- 
chie,  as  it  used  to  be  named ;  between  them  the  river  is  no  more  than 
one  thousand  six  hundred  yards  broad.  During  hostilities  shot  were 
repeatedly  exchanged  between  them,  particularly  on  the  passing  of 
brigades  of  boats  up  the  river.  The  village  of  Fort  Wellington  consists 
of  forty  or  fifty  houses ;  and,  from  its  position  at  the  head  of  Montreal 
boat-navigation  and  the  foot  of  the  sloop  and  steam  navigation  from  the 
lakes,  it  enjoys  important  advantages,  that  must  eventually  accelerate 
and  enhance  its  growth  and  prosperity.  A  regular  line  of  stage  is  daily 
nm  between  this  place  and  Montreal  (Sundays  excepted),  and  steam- 
boats afibrd  an  easy  communication  between  it  and  the  different  places 
on  Lake  Ontario  * 

The  town  of  Kingston,  the  largest  and  most  populous  of  the  Upper 
Province,  is  very  advantageously  seated  on  the  north  side  of  the  river 
St.  Lawrence,  or  rather  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  Lake  Ontario :  it  is 
in  latitude  44°  8'  north,  and  in  longitude  76^  40'  west  from  Greenwich. 
On  the  ground  upon  which  it  is  built  formerly  stood  Fort  Frontenac,  an 
old  French  post.  Its  foundation  took  place  in  1783,  and  by  gradual 
increase  it  now  presents  a  front  of  nearly  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  and 
in  1828  contained  a  population  ascertained  by  census  to  amount  to 
3,528  inhabitants,  exclusive  of  the  troops  in  garrison:  including  the 
latter,  and  making  due  allowance  for  two  years'  increase,  its  population 
may  now  be  computed  at  not  less  than  5,500  souls. 

The  streets  are  regularly  planned,  running  at  right  angles  with  each 

*  The  ^es  tor  cabin  passengers  now  are  as  follow :  To  or  from  Prescott  and  Niagara,  21,  IQs. 
Kingston  and  Niagara^  or  Kingston  and  York^  21,  Between  Kingston  and  Prescott^  15s.,  and 
between  York  and  Niagara,  IO5. 
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other,  but  not  paved.  The  number  of  houses  may  be  estimated  at  about 
ox  hundred  and  seventy.  Most  of  them  are  well  built  of  stone ;  many 
oi  them  spacious  and  commodious :  but  very  few  are  remarkable  for  the 
taste  or  elegance  of  their  structure.  An  extensive  wooden  bridge  of 
much  solidity  and  beauty  has  recently  been  thrown  over  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  channel  between  Point  Frederick  and  the  town.  It  exceeds 
six  hundred  yards  in  length,  and  has  materially  added  to  the  scenery  of 
the  place  and  the  convenience  of  its  inhabitants.  The  public  buildings 
are  a  government-house,  a  court-house,  a  protestant  and  a  catholic  church, 
m  market^house,  a  gaol  and  hospital,  besides  the  garrison,  block-houses, 
government  magazines  and  stores. 

This  town  has  obtained  considerable  mercantile  importance  within 
the  last  twenty  years :  wharfs  have  been  constructed,  and  many  spacious 
warehouses  erected,  that  are  usually  filled  with  merchandise :  in  fact,  it  is 
now  become  the  main  entrep6t  between  Montreal  and  all  the  settlements 
along  the  lakes  to  the  westward.  From  the  commencement  of  spring 
until  the  latter  end  of  autumn,  great  activity  prevails ;  vessels  of  from 
eighty  to  nearly  two  hundred  tons,  employed  in  navigating  the  lake,  are 
ocHitinually  receiving  and  discharging  their  cargoes,  as  well  as  the  ba- 
teaux used  in  the  river;  and  the  magnificent  steam-boats  that  ply  between 
Kingston,  York,  and  Niagara,  contribute  largely  to  the  lively  animation 
<^  the  scene.  Its  commercial  importance  must  also  be  considerably  en- 
hanced by  the  opening  of  the  Rideau  canal,  which  will  necessarily  render 
it  the  emporium  of  the  whole  trade  of  the  two  provinces,  whether  carried 
on  by  the  St.  Lawrence  or  through  the  Ottawa. 

The  harbour  is  well  sheltered  and  convenient,  accessible  to  ships  not 
requiring  more  than  three  fathoms  water,  with  good  anchorage  close  to 
the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  town.  The  entrance  to  it  is  defended 
by  a  battery  on  Mississaga  Point,  and  another  on  Point  Frederick;  which, 
with  the  shoal  stretching  from  the  former,  with  only  five  feet  of  water 
upon  it,  are  quite  sufficient  for  its  protection.  Opposite  to  the  town,  and 
distant  about  half  a  mile,  is  a  long  low  peninsula,  forming  the  west  side  of 
Navy  Bay.  The  extremity  of  it  is  called  Point  Frederick.  Point  Henry 
is  the  extremity  of  another  peninsula,  but  of  higher  and  more  command- 
ing ground,  that  forms  the  eastern  side  of  it     This  is  the  principal  depdt 
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of  the  royal  nav}*^  on  Lake  Ontario,  and  where  the  ships  are  laid  up 
during  the  winter.  The  anchorage  is  good,  but  somewhat  exposed  to 
south  and  south-west  winds.  It  is  very  well  defended  by  batteries  and 
block-houses  on  Point  Frederick,  and  by  a  strong  fort  on  Point  Henry. 

On  the  western  side  of  Navy  Bay  are  the  dock-yard,  large  store- 
houses, slips  for  building  ships-of^war,  naval  barracks,  wharfs,  and 
several  dwelling-houses  for  the  master  builder  and  other  artificers,  for 
whom,  since  their  occupations  have  been  so  unremitting,  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  erect  habitations  on  the  spot.  In  this  yard  the  ships 
composing  the  present  British  Ontario  armament  were  built  and  equip-, 
ped.  The  construction  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  a  first-rate,  mounting  one 
hundred  and  two  guns,  will  sufficiently  prove  that  the  power  of  this  fleet 
may  hereafter  be  increased  to  a  vast  extent.  At  Sacket's  Harbour,  the 
rival  of  Eangston  as  a  naval  depdt,  the  maritime  forces  of  the  United 
States  are  kept.  During  the  war  large  vessels  were  there  put  upon  the 
stocks,  one  of  which  was  represented  as  exceeding  in  dimensions  the 
largest  man-of-war  in  the  British  service,  being  two  hundred  and  teir 
feet  in  length  on  her  lower  gun-deck.  It  is  a  fact  singular  enough,  and 
well  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  largest  armed  ships  in  the  world  should 
thus  be  found  in  the  heart  of  an  immense  continent  on  the  fresh  waters 
of  an  interior  lake»  and  at  so  remote  a  distance  from  their  more  familiat 
element,  the  ocean. 

As  a  rival  station  to  the  American  one  of  Sacket  Harbour,  Navj 
Bay  is  entitled  to  every  consideration ;  and  as  long  as  it  becomes  an  object 
to  maintain  a  naval  superiority  on  the  lake,  the  greatest  attention  must 
be  paid  to  this  establishment ;  particularly  when  we  observe  with  what 
care  our  rivals  complete  such  of  their  ships  as  were  begun  during  the 
'  war»  and  also  the  measures  they  are  adopting  generally  to  be  enabled  ta 
contend  against  us,  at  a  future  period,  with  numerical  strength  in  thdr 
favour:  and,  in  fact,  the  methods  they  pursue  are  well  calculated  to 
obtain  the  object  they  steadily  keep  in  view.  The  conduct  of  an  enter^ 
prising  neighbour  should  always  be  narrowly  observed,  and  a  counter-* 
vailing  power  be  prepared,  commensurate  to  the  means  of  aggression,  in 
the  event  of  hostilities. 

The  Americans  build  their  ships  much  faster  than  we  do  on  oujt 
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«de,  and  for  this  reason — strength  is  the  chief  object  with  them ;  and  if 
tiiat  be  obtained,  they  care  but  little  about  beauty  of  model  or  elegance 
of  finishing :  in  fact,  they  receive  no  other  polish  than  what  is  given 
them  by  the  axe  and  the  adze.  On  the  other  hand,  we  employ  as  much 
time  upon  ours  as  we  should  in  the  European  dock-yards.  They  are  un- 
doubtedly as  strong  as  the  Americans ;  they  are  handsomer  and  much 
better  finished ;  but  they  are  far  more  expensive,  and  will  not  endure  a 
longer  period  of  service.  When  we  reflect  that  ships  built  on  this  lake 
will  not  last  more  than  five  or  at  most  six  years  of  actual  service,  it  may 
be  a  subject  not  unworthy  of  consideration,  whether  we  oannot,  with 
aome  advantage  to  ourselves,  adopt  the  methods  of  our  opponents ;  and 
if  we  have  a  fleet  as  strongly  built,  equal  in  number  and  size  to  theirs. 
and  capable  of  keeping  up  the  unrivalled  splendour  of  our  national  ban- 
ner, be  satisfied  with  it,  although  it  be  not  a  rival  in  beauty  and  splendid 
decorations  to  that  which  has  awed  every  enemy  into  submission. 

The  approach  to  Kingston  harbour  is  made  by  three  difierent  chan- 
nds:  the  first,  called  the  Batteaux  Channel,  is  between  Wolfe  Island 
and  Forest  Island,  and  is  generally  used  by  small  craft  only,  having  in 
several  places  hardly  two  fathoms  and  a  half  water :  the  next  is  the  South 
Cliannel,  formed  by  Forest  Island  and  Snake  Island,  a  small  spot  with 
an  extensive  bank  spreading  from  it ; — here  also,  in  the  fair  way,  the  water 
•heals  from  three  to  two  fathoms  and  a  half:  the  third  and  best  is  the 
Korth  Channel,  between  Snake  Island  and  the  main  land,  which,  although 
it  increases  the  distance  a  little,  is  by  far  the  safest,  having  from  four  to 
ten  fathoms  water  in  it. 

A  little  to  the  westward  of  Kingston  is  the  Bay  of  Quints,  very 
singularly  formed  between  the  irregular  peninsula  of  Prince  Edward 
county  on  the  south,  and  the  main  land  of  the  midland  district  on  the 
nmth.  The  length,  through  the  various  crooked  turns  it  makes,  is  little 
short  of  fifty  miles,  and  its  breadth  varies  between  six  and  twelve  miles. 
The  isthmus  formed  between  it  and  Lake  Ontario,  in  the  township  of 
Murray,  is  not  more  than  three  furlongs  broad,  over  which  there  is  a 
portage.  This  inlet  affords  to  vessels  safe  shelter  from  the  heavy  gales 
irequently  experienced  on  the  lake.  The  peninsula  on  every  side  is 
kideiHed  by  numerous  small  bays  and  coves.     Several  rirers  £b11  into  the 
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bay,  of  which  the  largest  are  the  Napannee,  the  Shannon,  the  Moira,  and 
the  Trent.  The  latter,  flowing  from  Rice  Lake,  is  the  channel  by  which 
the  waters  of  a  chain  of  shallow  lakes  in  the  Newcastle  district  are 
brought  into  Lake  Ontario.  On  the  south  side  of  the  Trent,  in  the 
township  of  Percy,  are  several  springs  highly  impregnated  with  salt,  and 
from  which  that  article  is  made,  but  does  not  answer  the  purpose  of 
curing  provisions ;  being  found,  by  repeated  experiments,  not  to  possess 
the  preservative  qualities  of  sea  salt.  The  townships  on  the  borders  of 
the  bay  and  on  the  peninsula  are  thickly  inhabited,  and  in  a  prosperous 
state  of  cultivation.  Their  produce  of  wheat  and  other  grain  is  very 
abundant,  the  soil  being  extremely  rich  and  very  easily  tilled,  although 
in  general  requiring  manure  to  temper  its  clayey  coldness. 

The  thriving  village  of  Perth  is  situated  in  the  township  of  Drum- 
mond,  on  a  branch  of  the  Rideau,  and  occupies  a  central  position  between 
the  Grand  River  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  communicating  by  tolerably  good 
roads  with  Kingston  to  the  south,  and  By  Town  to  the  northward,  at  the 
opposite  extremities  of  the  Rideau  canal.  The  first  establishment  fostered 
by  government  was  made  in  1815  by  British  emigrants,  chiefly  from 
Scotland,  many  of  whom  are  now  at  the  head  of  excellent  farms,  possess 
comfortable  habitations,  and  reap  the  fruits  of  their  perseverance  and 
industry.  The  population  of  the  village  does  not  probably  exceed,  as 
yet,  three  hundred  and  fifty  or  four  hundred  souls;  but  its  relative 
situation  with  the  surrounding  country  and  the  canal,  making  it  the 
natural  entrep6t  of  the  settlements  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  those  of  the 
Ottawa  river,  promises  to  contribute  to  its  rapid  aggrandisement  and 
prosperity,  independently  of  the  advantages  it  derives  from  being  seated 
in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  and  luxuriant  tract  of  country.  The  military 
settlements  of  Lanark  and  Richmond  have  also  experienced  the  benefits 
of  government  patronage ;  and  occupying,  as  they  do,  a  propitious  locality 
and  excellent  soil,  are  very  prosperous,  and  fast  increasing  in  their  agri- 
cultural improvements  and  population. 

By  Town,  in  Nepean,  is  situated  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Ottawa, 
a  little  below  the  beautiful  falls  of  the  Chaudiere,  and  opposite  the 
flourishing  village  of  Hull  in  Lower  Canada.  It  stands  upon  a  high 
and  bold  eminence  surrounding  Canal  Bay,  and  occupies  both  banks  of 
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the  canal ;  that  part  lying  to  the  east  being  called  tlie  Lower,  and  that  to 
the  west,  from  a  superiority  of  local  elevation,  the  Upper  Town.  The 
streets  are  laid  out  with  much  regularity,  and  of  a  liberal  width,  that  will 
hereafter  contribute  to  the  convenience,  salubrity,  and  elegance  of  the 
place.  The  number  of  houses  now  built  is  not  far  short  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty,  most  of  which  are  constructed  of  wood,  frequently  in  a  style  of 
neatness  and  taste  that  reflects  great  credit  upon  the  inhabitants.  On 
the  elevated  banks  of  the  bay,  the  hospital,  an  extensive  stone  building, 
and  three  stone  barracks,  stand  conspicuous ;  and  nearly  on  a  level  with 
them,  and  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  bay,  is  delightfully  situated  the  re- 
ridence  of  Colonel  By,  the  commanding  royal  engineer  on  that  station. 
From  his  veranda  the  most  splendid  view  is  beheld  that  the  magnificent 
scenery  of  the  Canadas  aff*ords.  The  bold  eminence  that  embosoms 
Entrance  Bay,  the  broken  and  wild  shores  opposite,  beyond  which  are 
teen  a  part  of  the  flourishing  settlements  and  the  church  of  Hull,  the 
Terdant  and  picturesque  islands  between  both  banks,  and  occasional 
cuioes,  barges,  and  rafts  plying  the  broad  surface  of  the  Grand  river,  or 
descending  its  tumultuous  stream,  are  the  immediate  objects  that  com- 
mand the  notice  of  the  beholder.  In  remoter  perspective  the  eye  dwells 
upon  a  succession  of  varied  and  beautiful  bridges,  abutting  upon  pre- 
cipitous and  craggy  rocks,  and  abrupt  islands,  between  which  the  waters 
Wte  urged  with  wonderful  agitation  and  violence.  Beyond  them,  and 
above  their  level,  the  glittering  surface  of  the  river  is  discovered  in  its 
descent  through  the  broad  and  majestic  rapid  Des  Chenes,  until  the 
waters  are  precipitated  in  immense  volumes  over  the  verge  of  the  rock, 
Ibnning  the  falls  of  the  Great  and  I^ittle  Chaudiere.  From  the  abyss 
into  which  they  are  involved  with  terrific  force,  revolving  columns  of 
mist  perpetually  ascend  in  refulgent  whiteness,  and  as  they  descend  in 
spray  beneath  a  glowing  sunshine,  frequently  form  a  partial  but  bright 
iris»  that  seems  triumphantly  to  overarch  a  section  of  the  bridge.  The 
landscape  of  the  Union  Bridges,  although  not  taken  exactly  from  this 
cndianting  spot,  may  convey  some  idea  of  the  scope  and  splendour  of 
the  prospect  which  we  have  attempted  briefly  to  describe,  and  partly 
jecure  to  it  that  admiration  to  which  it  is  so  richly  entitled. 

The  talent  evinced  by  Colonel  By,  and  the  zeal  he  has  displayed  in 
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the  prosecution  of  the  great  and  momentous  works  intrusted  to  his  pro- 
fessional skill,  are  strikingly  demonstrated  by  the  vigour  with  which  the 
operations  are  carried  on  upon  the  Rideau  canal,  and  the  emulation  and 
spirit  that  pervade  the  settlements  that  have  grown  out  of  this  stupen- 
dous undertaking. 

Hawkesbury,  about  sixty  miles  east  of  By  Town,  and  twelve  miles 
above  Pomt  Fortune,  at  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  province,  is  an 
important  village  upon  the  southern  banks  of  the  Ottawa,  at  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  steam-boat  navigation  of  the  river,  from  the  Falls  of 
Chaudiere.  The  excellent  saw-mills  of  Messrs.  Hamilton  and  Buchanan, 
and  their  extensive  timber  establishment,  are  well  worthy  of  particular 
notice,  and  must  have  much  contributed  to  the  prosperity  of  the  place. 

Some  distance  above  By  Town  is  Britannia,  the  valuable  estate  of 
taptain  Le  Breton,  It  is  exceedingly  well  situated,  at  the  lower 
extremity  of  Lake  Chaudiere,  and  near  the  head  of  the  beautiful  rapid 
Des  Chines^  whose  broad  surface  and  agitated  waters,  gliding  swiftly 
between  partially  inhabited,  luxuriantly  verdant,  and  picturesque  banks, 
add  in  a  high  degree  to  the  interest  and  beauty  of  the  spot.  The  mills 
erected  there  have  the  advantage  of  an  excellent  site,  and  are  of  the 
greatest  utility  to  the  surrounding  settlements. 

Ascending  along  the  shores  of  Lake  Chaudiere,  the  next  objects  of 
note  first  presenting  themselves  are  the  rising  colonies  in  front  of  the 
townships  of  March  and  Tarbolton ;  they  are  chiefly  composed  of  families 
of  high  respectability,  possessed  in  general  of  adequate  means  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  advantages  that  are  incident  to  a  newly  opened  country. 
Higher  up,  at  the  foot  of  the  various  cascades  of  the  Chats^  is  the  esta- 
.  blishment  of  John  Sheriff,  Esq.,  pleasantly  situated  in  a  very  romantic 
and  desirable  spot.  Above  this,  an  impervious  wilderness  extends  to  the 
north-westward  along  the  rapids  of  the  ChatSy  and  part  of  the  lake  of  the 
«ame  name,  until  human  habitations  reappear  in  the  township  of  Mao- 
nab.  High  up,  on  the  bold  and  abrupt  shore  of  the  broad  and  pic- 
turesque lake  of  the  Chats  *,  the  Highland  chief  Macnab  has  selected  a 


*  This  correct  and  original  French  appellation  has  now  become  an  Anglicism^  and  is  fre- 
qnently  written  as  pronounced — Shows, 
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romantic  residence,  Kinell  Liodgc,  which  he  has  succeeded,  through  the 
mo6t  unshaken  perseverance,  in  rendering  exceedingly  comfortable*. 
His  unexampled  exertions  in  forming  and  fostering  the  settlements  of 
the  township,  of  which  he  may  be  considered  the  founder  and  the  leader, 
have  not  been  attended  with  all  the  success  that  was  desirable,  or  which 
be  anticipated.  Most,  if  not  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants,  were  members 
o{  his  clan,  whom  he  brought  from  the  Highlands  at  considerable  trouble 
and  expense,  with  a  view  of  improving  their  condition  and  ameliorating 
their  circumstances.  However,  they  do  not  appear  to  have  fuUy  appre- 
ciated the  benefits  intended  to  be  conferred,  nor  the  multiplicity  and 
magnitude  of  the  obstacles  that  were  surmounted  in  locating  them  to 
their  new  lands,  although  they  in  some  measure  must  themselves  have 
participated  in  the  difficulties  incident  to  the  formation  of  an  early  settle- 
ment in  the  heart  of  an  absolute  wilderness.  The  colony  is  nevertheless 
making  sensible  progress  in  its  improvements,  and  will  doubtless  in  a  few 
years  be  a  valuable  accession  of  industry,  loyalty,  and  strength  to  the 
province. 

§  IL— CENTRAL  SECTION.— 

DISTRICTS  OF  BOMB  AND  NBWCASTLK. 

This  section  of  the  province  embraces  the  districts  of  Home  and 
Newcastle,  which  occupy  a  front  of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
upon  Lake  Ontario,  extending  from  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Quints  west- 
ward, to  the  line  between  Toronto  and  Trafalgar.     Although  less  popu- 

*  Tbe  chancterittic  hospitality  that  distinguished  our  reception  by  the  gallant  chief,  when 
is  1888  we  were  returning  down  the  Ottain-a,  after  hanng  explored  its  rapids -and  lakes,  as  hi 
«p  aa  Grand  Calumet,  we  cannot  pass  over  in  silence.  To  Toyageurs  in  the  remote  wilds  of 
Canada,  neceasarily  strangers  for  the  time  to  the  sweets  of  civilisation,  the  unexpected  comforts 
af  a  well-fnmished  board,  and  the  cordiality  of  a  Highland  welcome,  are  blessings  that  fall  upon 
Ae  aool  like  dew  upon  the  flower.  **  The  sun  was  juHt  resigning  to  the  moon  the  empire  of  the 
ddes,"  when  we  took  our  leave  of  the  noble  chieftain  to  descend  the  formidable  rapida  of  the 
>.  As  we  glided  from  the  foot  of  the  bold  bank,  the  gay  pkid  and  cap  of  the  noble  Gael 
n  waving  on  the  proud  eminence »  and  the  shrill  notes  of  the  piper  filled  the  air  with 
tkcir  wild  cadences.  They  died  away  as  we  approached  the  head  of  the  rapids.  Our  caps  were 
fanrished,  and  the  flags  (for  our  canoe  was  gaily  decorated  with  them)  waved  in  adieu,  and  wt 
the  ▼ortez  of  the  wwih  and  whirling  stream. 

MS 
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lous  than  the  tract  of  country  composing  the  first  part  of  the  division* 
which  we  have  adopted,  this  portion  of  the  province  does  not  yield  to  it 
in  point  of  fertility,  and  is  equally  well  watered  by  numerous  lakes, 
broad  and  beautiful  rivers,  and  innumerable  rivulets  and  brooks. 

The  Trent,  which  is  the  largest  river  flowing  through  it,  issues  out 
of  Rice  Lake,  and  taking  a  winding  and  circuitous  course  of  about  one 
hundred  miles  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Quints,  near  the  village  of  Sidney, 
after  receiving  the  waters  of  the  Marmora  and  numerous  other  tributa-^ 
ries.  The  Otanabee,  discharging  itself,  from  the  northward,  into  Rice 
Lake,  might  be  considered  a  continuation  of  the  Trent.  It  is  a  full, 
broad  stream,  navigable,  as  well  as  the  Trent,  for  boats ;  and  a  spot,  since 
called  Petersborough,  in  the  township  of  Monaghan,  was  selected  on  its 
western  bank,  eighteen  or  twenty  miles  north  of  Rice  Lake,  for  the 
location  of  2024  settlers  sent  out  by  government  in  1825.  It  communi- 
cates from  its  source,  in  Trout  Lake,  with  a  chain  of  lakes  stretching' 
westwardly  towards  Lake  Simcoe.  From  Balsam  Lake,  the  last  of  this; 
chain,  a  short  portage  is  made  to  the  source  of  Talbot  river  falling  into 
Simcoe ;  thus  opening  an  almost  continued  interior  water  comnlunication 
between  the  Bay  of  Quints  and  Lake  Huron.  But  the  rapids  and  cas- 
cades by  which  the  navigation  of  the  Severn,  connecting  Lake  Simcoe 
with  Huron,  is  interrupted,  operate,  in  some  measure,  against  the  advan- 
tages that  might  be  derived  from  so  singular  a  fact.  The  route  is^ 
nevertheless,  practised  by  voyageurs^  by  means  of  portages  at  the  most 
dangerous  passes  of  the  river,  which  render  available  this  abridged 
distance  into  Lake  Huron. 

The  Nottawasaga,  descending  northward  to  Nottawasaga  Bay,  HoU 
land,  Mukketehseb^,  Beaver,  Talbot,  and  Black  rivers  faUing  into  Lake. 
Simcoe, — Credit,  Etobicoke,  Humber,  and  Don  rivers,  flowing  into  Lake 
Ontario,  are  the  most  worthy  of  particular  mention.  They  in  general 
abound  with  excellent  fish,  and  especially  salmon,  great  quantities  of 
which  are  annually  speared  in  the  river  Credit  for  the  supply  of  the 
western  country.  Besides  these  rivers,  a  great  number  of  "  creeks"  of 
considerable  importance  discharge  their  streams  into  the  lake,  fertilizing 
the  lands  through  which  they  flow,  and  generally  furnishing  hydraulic, 
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powers  to  work  various  descriptions  of  mills,  chiefly  applied  at  present 
to  the  purposes  of  grinding  grain  and  sawing  timber. 

Lake  Simcoe,  situated  in  Home  District,  between  Lakes  Huron 
and  Ontario,  covers  a  surface  of  about  300  square  miles,  and  is  the  most 
extensive  interior  lake  of  the  Upper  Province.  Judging  from  the  height 
of  the  frequent  falls  and  cascades  by  which  its  outlet  is  broken,  the 
devation  of  its  surface  must  be,  at  least,  one  hundred  feet  above  the 
level  of  Lake  Huron,  and  therefore  much  higher  than  that  of  Lakes 
Erie  and  Ontario.  The  project  contemplated  of  linking  Lakes  Huron 
and  Ontario,  by  canals,  with  Lake  Simcoe,  though  not  impracticable  in 
itsdf,  would,  nevertheless,  be  attended  with  some  difficulty,  from  the 
frequent  lockage  that  would  necessarily  be  required  in  a  comparatively 
tbort  distance.  Yet  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  eventually,  when  the 
lluxres  of  Lake  Huron  are  covered  by  a  dense  agricultural  and  commer- 
da]  population,  such  a  communication  by  water  will  be  found  of  the 
highest  utility  in  facilitating  the  intercourse  between  the  settled  parts  of 
the  colony.  The  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Simcoe  are  remarkably 
finet  and,  like  most  of  the  lands  of  the  province,  peculiarly  easy  of  culti- 
vation, from  the  depth  of  the  soil  and  equality  of  the  surface. 

Rice  Lake  is  about  twenty -five  miles  long,  and  four  or  five  miles 
wide.  It  lies  nearly  south-west  and  north-east,  in  the  district  of 
Newcastle,  and  about  fifteen  miles  from  the  shore  of  Ontario.  The 
name  it  bears  is  derived  from  the  wild  rice  growing  upon  its  margin ; 
the  grain  is  not,  however,  restricted  to  its  shores,  but  is  indigenous 
to  that  part  of  the  country,  and  is  frequently  found  in  marshes,  and 
apon  the  borders  of  lakes.  It  yields  abundant  food  to  quantities  of 
wild  fowl,  and  is  gathered  by  the  Indians,  who  beat  it  in  their  canoes, 
and  apply  it  to  their  own  uses,  or  dispose  of  it  to  the  inhabitants.  The 
exposed  situation  of  York  has  frequently  suggested  a  removal  of  the 
seat  of  government  to  some  more  defensible  spot,  and  Rice  Lake  has  not 
injudiciously  been  mentioned  as  offering  superior  advantages  under  that 
aqiect  Rice  Lake  could  easily  be  connected  by  a  ship  canal  with  Lake 
Ontario,  and  the  capital  being  thus  removed  from  the  immediate  frontier, 
and  covered  by  the  rising  ground  between  the  two  lakes,  which  might 
be  made  a  very  effectual  secondary  barrier  of  defence,  would  be  less  open  to 
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invasion,  and  therefore  better  calculated  to  be  the  depository  of  the  public 
archives  and  records  of  the  province.  The  lakes  forming  the  chain,  of 
which  we  have  before  spoken,  are  Balsam,  Sturgeon,  Pidgeon,  Shemong, 
Shibauticon,  and  Trout.  Several  other  small  lakes  are  scattered  over  the 
country,  which  it  would  be  too  tedious  to  particularize. 

In  the  front  of  Newcastle  district,  on  the  borders  of  Lake  Ontario, 
the  soil  consists  of  a  rich  black  earth  ;  but,  in  the  district  of  Home,  the 
shores  of  the  lake  are  of  an  inferior  quality.  The  lands  upon  Yonge- 
street,  which  connects  York  with  Lake  Simcoe,  are  exceedingly  fertile, 
but  so  destitute  of  stones  as  to  create  some  inconvenience  to  the  settlers. 
A  sandy  plain,  of  some  extent,  exists  some  distance  north  of  Ontario, 
towards  Rice  Lake ;  but  saving  this,  and  probably  one  or  two  more  com« 
paratively  insignificant  exceptions,  the  soil  of  this  tract  of  country  is 
extremely  fertile,  highly  conducive  to  agriculture,  and  yields  luxurtant 
crops  of  wheat,  rye,  maize  ♦,  pease,  barley,  oats,  buck  wheat,  &c. 

The  population  of  these  two  districts  amounted,  in  1824,  to  25,901 
souls,  and  had,  in  1828,  increased  to  36,264  souls,  being  an  accession  of 
10,363  inhabitants  in  four  years,  or  an  increase,  in  that  period,  of  40  per 
cent,  which  exceeds  that  of  any  other  part  of  the  province. 

The  front  part  of  all  the  townships  from  Kingston  to  York  are, 
with  few  exceptions,  well  settled  ;  roads  lead  through  them,  from  which; 
in  many  places,  others  branch  off  to  the  interior.  At  intervals,  rather 
distant  indeed  from  each  other,  there  are  a  few  small  villages,  the  prin« 
cipal  of  which  are  Belleville,  Coburg,  Port  Hope,  Darlington,  and 
Windsor;  but  single  dwellings  and  farms  are  continually  presenting 
thettiselves  along  the  road,  which  is  that  followed  by  the  mail.  On  the 
lands  that  are  occupied  great  progress  has  been  made  in  agriculture ;  the 
houses,  generally  speaking,  are  strong  and  well  built ;  and  the  inhabitants 
appear  to  be  possessed  of  all  the  necessaries  as  well  as  most  of  the  com-* 
forts  that  a  life  of  industry  usually  bestows. 

The  town  of  York,  the  infant  capital  of  Upper  Canada,  is  in  latitude 
4y  83'  north,  and  in  longitude  79°  20'  west,  exceedingly  well  situated  in 
the  township  of  the  same  name,  on  the  north  side  of  an  excellent  harbour* 

*  Galled  in  Ctnada  Iftdkm  cam. 
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In  a  military  point  of  view,  its  position  is  weak  and  extremely  vulnera- 
ble ;  yet,  if  judiciously  fortified  and  competent  works  thrown  up  on  the 
peninsulated  beach  in  front,  it  might  be  capable  of  considerable  resistance 
•gainstan  attackfrom  the  lake.  It  is  very  regularly  laid  out,  with  thestreets 
running  at  right  angles,  and  promises  to  become  a  very  handsome  town. 
The  plot  of  ground  marked  out  for  it  extends  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
•long  the  harbour,  but  at  present  the  number  of  houses  does  not  greatly 
exceed  four  hundred  and  fifty,  the  greatest  part  of  which  are  built  of  wood^ 
but  there  are  however  many  very  excellent  ones  of  brick  and  stone,  and 
most  of  the  numerous  dwelling-houses  annually  added  to  the  town  are 
of  the  latter  description.  The  public  edifices  are  a  government-house,  the 
house  of  assembly  for  the  provincial  parliament,  a  church,  a  court-house, 
and  a  gaol,  with  numerous  stores  and  buildings  for  the  various  purposes 
€f  government. 

The  new  college  stands  immediately  opposite  the  govemment-house, 
and  comprises  five  neat  brick  buildings  of  two  stories  high.  The  centre 
building,  appropriated  exclusively  to  collegiate  instruction,  is  eighty-two 
feet  in  length  by  eighty-five  in  depth,  and  surmounted  by  an  elegant  or- 
namental dome.  The  buildings  forming  its  wings  are  respectively  forty- 
fire  feet  square,  and  are  dedicated  to  the  use  of  the  principals,  professors, 
and  masters  of  the  college.  The  lieutenant-governor  of  the  province  is, 
by  virtue  of  his  office,  the  visitor ;  the  principal  is  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Harris, 
D.D.,  late  feUow  of  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge;  and  vice-principal,  the 
Rev.  J*  Phillips,  D.  D.  of  Queen's  College,  Cambridge.  The  avowed 
eoorse  of  studies  pursued  comprises  the  ''  classics,  mathematics,  English 
composition,  and  history,  writing  and  arithmetic,  geography  and  French;'" 
and  it  appears  that  pupils  are  not  allowed  to  confine  their  attention  to  a 
part  of  the  system  laid  down,  to  the  exclusion  of  any  of  the  subjects 
which  it  embraces.  Such  institutions  are  peculiarly  interesting  in  a  new 
ooontry,  and  have  long  been  among  the  desiderata  of  the  province ;  they 
are,  at  the  same  time,  a  pledge  that  intellectual  cultivation  will  go  hand 
in  hand  with  local  improvements,  and  that  whilst  the  industrious  agri- 
cidturist  and  the  enterprising  trader  are  prosecuting  their  various  me- 
ritorious pursuits  and  speculations,  the  youth  of  the  colony  will  be 
meiving  the  benefits  of  collegiate  education,  the  stepping-stone  to 
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eminence  in  the  learned  professions,  and  an  advantage  no  less  valuable  to 
the  philosopher,  the  statesman,  and  the  gentleman. 

The  new  parliament-house,  the  emigrant's  asylum,  the  law-society 
hall,  the  Scots  kirk,  and  a  baptist  chapel  are  also  conspicuous  in  the  list 
of  the  recent  improvements  of  the  town,  and  are  evidence  of  much  public 
spirit  and  prosperit)'^. 

The  garrison  is  situated  to  the  westward  of  the  town,  at  a  niile 
distance.  It  consists  of  barracks  for  the  troops  usually  stationed  herei;  a 
residence  for  the  commanding  officer,  now  most  frequently  occupied, by 
the  lieutenant  governor  of  the  province ;  a  battery  and  two  block-hou^» 
which  together  protect  the  entrance  of  the  harbour.  The  space  between 
the  garrison  and  the  town  is  wholly  reserved  for  the  use  of  govemmdnt 

The  harbour  of  York  is  nearly  circular,  and  formed  by  a  very  narrow 
peninsula,  stretching  from  the  western  extremity  of  the  township  of 
Scarborough,  in  an  oblique  direction,  for  about  six  miles,  and  terminatmg 
in  a  curved  point  nearly  opposite  the  garrison ;  thus  enclosing  a  beautiful 
basin  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  diameter,  capable  of  containing  a  grbtt 
number  of  vessels,  and  at  the  entrance  of  which  ships  may  lie  with  safilty 
during  the  winter.  The  formation  of  the  peninsula  itself  is  extraon 
being  a  narrow  slip  of  land,  in  several  places  not  more  than  sixty  yi 
in  breadth,  but  widening  towards  its  extremity  to  nearly  a  mile:  it  is 
principally  a  bank  of  sand,  slightly  overgrown  with  grass ;  the  widest 
part  is  very  curiously  intersected  by  many  large  ponds,  that  are  the  c^n* 
titiual  resort  of  great  quantities  of  wild  fowl ;  a  few  trees  scattered  udon 
it  greatly  increase  the  singularity  of  its  appearance ;  it  lies  so  low  tlat 
the  wide  expanse  of  Lake  Ontario  is  seen  over  it :  the  termination  of  the 
peninsiila  is  called  Gibraltar  Point,  where  a  block-house  has  been  erected* 
A  lighthouse,  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  beach,  has  rendered  me 
access  to  the  harbour  safely  practicable  by  night.  The  eastern  part » of 
the  harbour  is  bounded  by  an  extensive  marsh,  through  part  of  which 
the  river  Don  runs  before  it  discharges  itself  into  the  basin.  No  plice 
in  either  province  has  made  so  rapid  a  progress  as  York.  In  the  yiar 
1793,  the  spot  on  which  it  stands  presented  only  one  solitary  Indian 
wigwam ;  in  the  ensuing  spring  the  ground  for  the  future  metropoHsjof 
Upper  Canada  was  fixed  upon,  and  the  buildings  commenced  under  the 
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immediate  superintendence  of  the  late  General  Simcoe,  then  lieutenant- 
governor,  whose  liberal  and  enlarged  plans  of  improvement  have  mate- 
rially advanced  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  province  ♦.  In  the  space 
of  five  or  six  years  it  became  a  respectable  place,  and  rapidly  increased  to 
its  present  importance :  it  now  contains  a  population  of  four  thousand 
souls. 

The  parliament  of  the  province  annually  holds  its  sittings  here,  as 
do  all  the  courts  of  justice.  Considerable  advances  have  also  been  made 
in  the  commerce,  general  opulence,  and  consequent  amelioration  of  its 
society.  Being  the  residence  of  the  chief  officers  of  government,  both 
civil  and  military,  many  of  the  conveniences  and  comforts  of  polished 
life  are  to  be  met  with.  Several  newspapers  are  there  printed  weekly. 
The  lands  of  the  adjacent  townships  for  several  miles  round  are  in  a  high 
state  of  cultivation,  so  that  the  market  of  the  town  is  always  weU  sup* 
plied.  The  pressure  of  the  late  war  has  been  considerably  felt  here,  as  it 
was  captured  by  the  American  army  on  the  27th  April,  1813.  They  held 
it,  however,  only  a  few  days ;  but  in  that  time  the  government-house  and 
all  the  public  buildings  and  stores  were  burnt,  after  removing  so  much 
of  their  contents  as  could  be  conveniently  carried  offf . 

*  It  fell  to  my  lot  to  make  the  first  survey  of  York  Harbour  in  1793.  Lieutenant- 
Gofcmor  tbe  late  General  Simcoe,  M-ho  then  resided  at  Navy  Hall,  Niagara,  baring  formed 
CKtcnaive  plans  for  tbe  improvement  of  the  colony,  bad  resolved  upon  laying  tbe  foundations  of 
■  prorincial  capital.  I  was  at  that  periixl  in  the  naval  service  of  tbe  lake^,  and  the  survey  of 
Tonioto  (York)  Harbour  was  intrusted  by  bis  excellency  to  my  performance:  I  still  distinctly 
reooUect  tbe  untamed  asjiect  which  the  country  exhibited  when  first  I  entered  tbe  beautiful 
haain,  wbicb  tbus  became  tbe  scene  of  my  early  bydrograpbical  operations.  Dense  and  track- 
len  forests  lined  tbe  margin  of  tbe  lake,  and  reflected  tbeir  inverted  images  in  its  glassy  sur- 
fiwe.  The  wandering  savage  bad  constructed  bis  ephemeral  habitation  beneath  tbeir  luxuriant 
fbliage^tbe  group  then  consisting  of  two  families  of  Messassagas, — and  tbe  bay  and  neigh- 
bouring manbes  were  tbe  hitherto  uninvaded  haunts  of  immense  coveys  of  wild  fowl :  indeed 
they  were  ao  abundant  as  in  some  measure  to  annoy  us  during  the  night.  In  the  spring 
UHowing  the  lieutenant-governor  removed  to  tbe  site  of  the  new  capital,  attended  by  the  regi- 
Meat  of  Queen's  Rangers,  and  commenced  at  once  tbe  realisation  of  his  favourite  project.  lib 
Excellency  inhabited  during  the  summer  and  through  tbe  winter  a  canvas  house,  which  he 
inported  expressly  for  tbe  occasitm  ;  but  frail  us  was  its  substance,  it  was  rendered  exceedingly 
Mmfbrtable,  and  soon  became  as  distinguisbed  for  the  social  and  urbane  hospitality  of  its  vene- 
fitcd  and  gracious  bimt,  as  for  tbe  peculiarity  of  its  structure. 

i  Tbe  defimoelets  situation  of  York^  the  mode  of  its  captore,  and  the  dettmctioii  of  the 
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Immediately  in  the  rear  of  the  town  is  a  very  good  road,  called 
Yonge-street,  that  leads  to  Gwillimbury,  a  small  village  thirty-two 
miles  to  the  northward,  and  thence  five  miles  more  to  Cook's  Bay, 
from  which  by  Lake  Simcoe  there  is  a  communication  to  Lake  Huron. 
This  being  a  route  of  much  importance  was  greatly  improved  by  the 
North-west  Company,  for  the  double  purpose  of  shortening  the  distance 
to  the  Upper  Lakes,  and  avoiding  any  contact  with  the  American  fron- 
tiers.  The  land  on  each  side  of  it  for  a  considerable  depth  is  very  fertile, 
and  many  settlements  are  already  formed,  where  some  of  the  farms  are 
in  a  good  state  of  cultivation.  The  advantage  of  this  communication 
will  be  in  some  degree  shown  by  the  following  recapitulation  of  it.  From 
York  to  Cook's  Bay,  on  Lake  Simcoe,  the  distance  is  thirty-seven  mil^; 
the  navigation  through  that  lake  and  the  River  Matchedash  up  to  the 
old  trading-post  on  Matchedash  Bay  is  seventy-seven  miles  more ;  making 
together  one  hundred  and  fourteen.  A  shorter  route  even  than  this  is 
now  formed  by  a  road  which  was  originally  traced  at  the  expense  of  the 
late  North-west  Company,  from  Kempenfelt  Bay,  on  Lake  Simcoe,  to 
Penetengushene  Harbour,  opening  into  Gloucester  Bay  on  Lake  Huron, 
where  a  town  plot  has  been  laid  out  and  a  naval  dep6t  established.  This 
line  of  road  being  only  twenty-nine  miles  reduces  the  distance  from 
York  to  Lake  Huron  to  eighty-eight  miles,  going  by  water  from  Cook's 
Bay  into  Kempenfelt  Bay.  Another  small  reduction  might  still  be  made 
by  opening  a  road  from  Holland  river  up  to  the  last-mentioned  bay^ 
By  pursuing  this  route,  the  distance  from  York  to  St.  Mary's  Rapid, 
between  Lake  Huron  and  Lake  Superior,  is  about  four  hundred  miles; 
whereas  by  the  circuitous  one  of  Lake  Erie  and  the  river  Ste.  Claire  it  is 
full  seven  hundred :  the  importance  of  the  communication  is  therefore 
obvious. 

large  ship  then  on  the  stocks  were  but  too  prophetically  demonstrated  in  my  report  to  head- 
quarters^ in  Lower  Canada^  on  my  return  from  a  responsible  mission  to  the  capital  of  the  upper 
province  in  the  early  part  of  April.  Indeed  the  communication  of  the  result  of  my  reconnoi- 
tring operations^  and  the  intelligence  of  the  successful  invasion  of  York^  and  the  firing  of  the 
new  ship  by  the  enemy^  were  received  almost  simultaneously. 
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§  III.— WESTERN  SECTION.- 

GOHB,  NIAGARA,  LONDON,  AND  WESTERN  DISTRICTS. 

The  western  division  of  the  organized  parts  of  Upper  Canada  com- 
prises four  districts — Niagara,  Gore,  London,  and  Western.  In  1824  it 
contained  a  population  of  55,200  inhabitants,  and  appears  by  the  census 
of  1828  to  have  increased  in  four  years  to  64,157»  thus  giving  a  ratio  of 
increase  of  16:^  per  cent,  during  that  period. 

Situated  between  the  parallels  of  ^ST  and  45""  SO'  north  latitude, 
it  has  the  advantage  of  extending  further  south  than  any  other  portion 
of  the  British  North  American  possessions,  and  hence  enjoys  in  an  emi- 
nent degree  a  superior  fertility  of  soil  and  milder  temperature  of  climate. 
But  a  correct  idea  of  its  meteorology  is  not  to  be  formed,  however,  from 
the  analogy  of  similar  latitudes  on  the  old  continent;  and  it  is  not  exactly 
to  be  assumed  that  the  atmosphere  of  this  part  of  the  Upper  Province  is 
possessed  during  winter  of  as  moderate  a  degree  of  rigour  as  that  of  the 
frfaces  situated  under  the  same  circles  of  latitude  in  Italy,  or  any  other 
part  of  Europe.  The  climate  of  America  is  indeed  essentially  different 
from  that  of  any  other  quarter  of  the  globe ;  but  to  what  precise  phy-. 
siad  agency  so  wide  a  dissimilarity  is  ascribable  has  not  yet,  it  is  believed, 
been  very  satisfactorily  discovered,  although  various  causes  liave  been 
already  assigned  for  it 

With  the  aid  of  a  little  fancy,  the  tract  of  countrj*  we  are  now  de- 
scribing may  be  shaped  into  a  vast  equilateral  triangular  peninsula,  whose 
base,  extending  from  Fort  Erie  to  Cape  Hurd  on  Lake  Huron,  measures 
816  miles,  and  whose  perpendicular,  striking  the  Detroit  river  at  Ambers- 
burgh,  is  about  195  miles.  It  is  bounded  to  the  north  and  west  by  Lake 
Huron,  River  and  Lake  St.  Clair,  and  Detroit  river ;  south  by  Lake  Erie; 
end  cast  by  Niagara  river,  Lake  Ontario,  and  the  western  limits  of  the 
district  of  Home.  The  surface  it  exhibits  is  uniformly  level  or  slightly 
undulating,  if  we  except  a  very  few  solitary  eminences,  and  those  parts 
of  the  districts  of  Gore  and  Niagara  traversed  by  the  ridge  of  elevated 
land  traced  in  a  previous  chapter,  the  general  altitude  of  which  does  not 
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exceed  one  hundred  feet,  although  at  some  points  it  may  approach  very 
near  three  hundred  and  fifty.  It  is  not,  therefore,  in  a  country  so  little 
variegated  by  hill  and  dale,  and  so  utterly  a  stranger  to  the  towering 
grandeur  of  the  mountain,  that  sublimity  of  scenery  is  to  be  sought :  yet 
the  immense  extent,  magnitude,  and  beauty  of  its  forests,  and  the  pro- 
digious vastness  of  its  waters,  are  no  insignificant  sources  of  the  sublime ; 
whilst  the  exuberant  fertility  of  extensive  plains,  the  luxuriance  of 
orchards  recumbent  with  the  weight  of  their  delicious  fruits,  the  graceful 
meanderings  of  full  flowing  streams,  or  the  soft  murmurings  of  more 
humble  rivulets,  added  to  the  busy  scenes  of  rural  and  thriving  industry, 
cannot  be  denied  eminently  to  possess  the  most  interesting  charms  of 
the  picturesque. 

The  variety  of  soils,  and  the  diversity  of  their  combinations,  observa^ 
ble  in  these  four  districts,  are  by  no  means  so  great  as  might  be  expected 
in  so  extended  a  region.  The  whole  tract  is  alluvial  in  its  formation, 
and  chiefly  consists  of  a  stratum  of  black  and  sometimes  yellow  loam ; 
above  which  is  deposited,  when  in  a  state  of  nature,  a  rich  and  deep 
vegetable  mould,  the  substratum  beneath  the  bed  of  loam  being  generally 
a  tenacious  gray  or  blue  clay,  which  in  some  parts  appears  at  the 
surface,  and,  intermixed  with  sand,  constitutes  the  super-soil.  This 
species  and  a  sandy  loam  highly  fertile  in  its  properties  are  of  more  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  proceeding  from  the  western  district  eastward,  and 
appear  to  predominate  in  the  districts  of  Gore  and  Niagara.  The  almost 
total  absence  of  stones  or  gravel  within  the  greatest  arable  depth  is  a 
peculiar  feature  of  the  generality  of  lands  in  the  Upper  Province,  which 
has  been  felt  as  a  serious  inconvenience  by  the  inhabitants  in  the  pro- 
gress of  their  rural  improvements,  whatever  may  be  its  probable  advan-i* 
tage  as  facilitating  some  of  the  operations  of  husbandry.  There  are, 
however,  numerous  and  extensive  quarries  of  limestone  to  be  found  in 
most  of  the  townships  of  these  districts,  that  supply  the  farmers  with 
excellent  materials  for  building;  the  price  of  the  quarried  limestone 
fluctuating  from  five  to  fifteen  shillings  the  toise.  Freestone  is  also 
found,  but  in  small  quantities,  and  generally  along  the  shores  of  the  lakes. 

The  forests  are  remarkable  for  the  sturdy  growth,  the  variety,  and 
the  rich  foliage  of  their  trees.     Out  of  the  long  list  of  their  difierent 
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wpedeSf  the  following  may  be  selected  as  being  of  most  frequent  occur- 
rence: maple,  beech,  oak,  basswood,  ash,  elm,  pine,  hickory,  walnut, 
battemut,  chestnut,  cherry,  birch,  cedar,  and  pine,  and  their  several  va^ 
rieties.  The  cedar  and  pine  are  much  prized  in  consequence  of  their 
acardty,  particularly  in  the  Western  and  London  districts,  where  they 
are  barely  found  in  sufficient  quantities  to  furnish  materials  for  durable 
buildings  and  fencing  enclosures.  In  the  heart  of  these  dense  woods, 
and  on  the  borders  of  rivers,  extensive  plains  suddenly  present  them- 
selves, that  lay  open  to  view  a  beautiful  area  of  natural  meadow,  often 
expanding  several  thousand  miles  in  extent,  and  delightfully  relieved  by 
oocadonal  clumps  of  lofty  pine,  white  oak,  and  poplar,  agreeably  clustered 
in  the  various  vistas  of  the  plain.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Long  Point 
and  on  the  banks  of  the  Grand  river  are  situated  the  most  extensive  of 
these  vast  and  often  fertile  plains,  which  are  generally  in  a  flourishing 
state  of  cultivation.  In  the  townships  of  Burford,  Stamford,  Niagara, 
Toronto,  York,  Dumfries,  and  Ancaster,  broad  and  beautiful  natural 
meadows  are  also  to  be  found ;  but  in  general  they  are  considered  more 
prevalent  in  the  London  district  than  in  any  other  section  of  the  province. 

These  four  districts  are  remarkably  well  watered  by  several  large 
rivers  and  their  various  branches,  intersecting  the  countrj'  in  every  di- 
rection,  and  generally  affording  exceedingly  convenient  means  of  internal 
conveyance,  as  they  are  for  the  most  part  navigable  for  light  boats  to 
very  remote  distances,  and  for  river  sloops  and  craft  for  several  miles 
above  their  mouths.  The  rivers  entitled  to  more  particular  considera- 
tion are  the  Thames,  the  Ouse  or  Grand  river,  the  Welland  or  Chippewa, 
the  Big  Bear,  and  the  Maitland. 

The  Thames,  formerly  called  the  Riviere  a  la  Tranche,  rises  far  in 
the  interior,  rather  north  of  the  township  of  Blandford ;  and  after  pur- 
suing a  serpentine  course  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  in  a 
direction  nearly  south-west,  discharges  itself  into  Lake  St.  Clair.  It  is 
navigable  for  large  vessels  as  far  up  as  Chatham,  fifteen  miles  above  its 
mouth,  and  for  boats  nearly  to  its  source.  A  bar  across  its  entrance  is 
certainly  some  drawback;  but  as  there  is  at  all  times  sufficient  water  upon 
it  to  float  small  craft  perfectly  equipped,  the  resources  of  art  would  very 
easily  pass  those  of  a  much  larger  burden.     Camels,  for  instance,  might 
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be  used;  or  even  common  lighters,  dexterously  managed,  would,  as 
it  is  believed  experience  already  has  shown,  prove  adequate  to  the  service. 
The  river  winds  through  a  fine  level  country,  highly  fertile,  and  rich  in 
every  requisite  for  new  settlements.  Its  banks  present  many  fine  plains 
and  excellent  natural  meadows.  The  soil  is  principally  a  sandy  earth, 
intermixed  with  large  quantities  of  loam,  and  sometimes  marl,  under 
which  is  a  substratum  of  clay ;  and  the  flats  of  the  river  annually  acquire 
much  richness  from  the  overflowing  of  those  parts  of  its  banks,  by  which 
rich  alluvial  deposits  are  made  upon  the  surface.  The  oak,  maple,  walnut, 
beech,  and  pine  growing  in  its  vicinity  are  of  very  superior  quality. 
There  are  roads  opened  along  its  course,  and  on  each  side  of  it  numerous 
scattered  settlements  down  to  Lake  St.  Clair ;  but  the  roads  are  rather 
neglected,  from  the  preference  generally  given  to  the  use  of  the  river  as 
a  highway.  The  Delaware  Indian  village,  and  another  of  Moravian 
settlers,  are  situated  on  it.  The  last  is  about  thirty-five  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  and  is  under  the  superintendence  of  missionaries  from 
the  Society  6(  Moravian  United  Brethren,  who  maintain  a  chapel  here. 
There  are  many  Indian  converts  residing  in  it,  whose  peaceable  conduct 
and  general  demeanour  show  some  of  the  benefits  derived  from  civiliza- 
tion. The  village  is  surrounded  by  thriving  corn-fields,  and  tillage  has 
made  considerable  progress  in  its  neighbourhood  *. 

About  twenty  miles  further  down  the  river  is  a  small  place  called 
Chatham,  very  desirably  seated  at  the  junction  of  a  large  stream  with 
the  Thames :  it  is  in  a  very  centrical  situation,  and  at  the  head  of  the  ship 
navigation  of  the  river.  A  dockyard  might  be  advantageously  established 
on  the  point  of  land  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  two  streams,  from 
whence  vessels  might  be  conveniently  launched.  London  is  situated  in 
the  township  of  the  same  name,  on  the  banks  of  the  main  branch  of  the 
Thames,  about  ninety  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  in  a  tole- 


*  These  villages  have  acquired  much  celebrity  as  the  theatre  of  the  memorable  battle 
fought  on  the  5th  October,  1813,  between  the  united  British  and  Indian  forces^  under  General 
Proctor  and  the  Indian  chief  Tecumseh^  and  the  army  of  the  American  general^  Harrison.  It 
was  in  this  action  that  the  fisunous  Indian  warrior  fell^  after  maintaining^  at  the  head  of  a  few 
Indians^  a  most  desperate  engagement  with  the  left  wing  of  a  mounted  American  oorps^  under 
the  command  of  Colonel  Johnson. 
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rably  central  position  between  the  surrounding  lakes.  From  the  obvious 
analogy  intended  to  be  drawn  between  the  local  appellations  of  this  part 
of  the  province  and  those  of  the  mother  country,  it  has  been  inferred 
that  Governor  Simcoe  contemplated,  at  the  time  the  surveys  took  place, 
the  possibility,  that  London  might  ultimately  become  the  metropolis  of 
the  colony.  However  improbable  or  visionary  such  a  change  may  now 
appear,  there  is  no  anticipating  the  changes  that  the  progressive  and 
rapid  improvement  of  the  province  may  dictate;  especially  when  it  is 
recollected  that  the  present  capital  is  considered  by  many  as  untenable, 
whilst  the  interior  position  of  London,  and  its  numerous  and  improvable 
advantages,  are  admitted  to  give  it  a  superiority  under  various  aspects, 
although  deficient  as  a  shipping  port,  in  which  particular  it  yields  alto^ 
gether  to  York. 

The  Grand  river  is  next  in  magnitude  to  the  Thames,  and  takes  its 
source  in  the  interior  of  the  country  towards  Lake  Huron.  It  flows 
in  a  general  south-easterly  course,  with  very  serpentine  windings,  and 
traversing  a  tract  of  the  highest  degree  of  fertility,  discharges  itself 
into  Lake  £rie  at  Sherbrooke,  between  Point  au  Barbet  and  Grand  river 
Point  At  its  mouth  it  is  upwards  of  nine  hundred  yards  wide;  but  its 
access  to  large  vessels  is  rendered  difficult  by  a  sand  bar  stretching  across 
the  entrance  that  fluctuates  in  its  elevation,  but  upon  which  is  generally 
found  eight  feet  of  water.  The  river  is  navigable  for  schooners  about 
twenty-five  miles  above  its  mouth,  and  considerably  farther  up  for  large 
boats.  It  ofiers  one  of  the  few  harbours  that  the  north  shore  of  Lake 
Erie  affords;  andmight,  if  judiciously  fortified,  be  rendered  very  safe  and 
secure.  Its  banks  abound  with  gypsum,  which  may  be  easily  obtained 
from  copious  beds,  and  conveyed  to  any  part  of  the  extensive  region  the 
river  traverses,  by  the  convenient  means  its  navigation  allows.  The  lands 
on  both  sides  of  this  beautiful  river  were  originally  approfH-iated  ex- 
dusivdy  to  the  Indians  of  the  Six  Nations ;  but  part  of  them  have  sinoe 
been  laid  out  into  townships.  Villages  of  the  various  tribes  are  dispersed 
along  its  picturesque  banks ;  and  in  ascending  tlie  stream,  we  come  first 
to  the.Senecas,  and  then  in  succession  to  the  Delawares,  Mississagas, 
Onondagas,  Tuscaroras,  and  Cayugas.  The  Mohawks,  althoiif^i  not  one 
of  Six  United  Nations,  have  also  several  settlements  upon  the  Grand 
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river,  the  largest  of  which  contains  about  two  hundred  souls,  and  is 
situated  about  three  miles  below  the  ferry. 

The  Welland  or  Chippewa  is  a  remarkably  fine  river,  wholly  unob^ 
structed  by  falls,  and  flowing  through  the  heart  of  the  district  of  Niagara. 
Its  source  is  in  Binbrook,  about  fifty  miles  west  of  its  junction  with  the 
Niagara  river,  nearly  three  miles  above  the  rtupendous  falls  of  the  latter 
river.  It  is  about  one  hundred  yards  broad  at  its  mouth,  and  for  upwards 
of  five  and  twenty  miles  varies  in  general  depth  from  nine  to  fourteen 
feet.  The  stream  is  rather  turbid,  and  appears  to  hold  in  solution  a  quan- 
tity of  lime,  that  imparts  to  it  a  whitish  colour,  observable  even  below  its 
discharge  into  the  Niagara,  as  it  flows  apparently  unmingled  with  the 
crystalline  waters  of  that  romantic  river.  It  is  connected,  by  elegant  broad 
sloop  canals,  with  Lake  Ontario  to  the  north  and  Lake  Erie  to  the  south, 
the  canals  being  linked  by  a  section  of  the  river  about  ten  miles  in  length, 
which  is  used  as  part  of  the  communication,  and  forms  one  continued 
canal,  from  one  lake  into  the  other.  This  magnificent  work  of  art  and  im- 
portant commercial  undertaking  has  but  recently  been  completed,  and  in 
the  early  part  of  last  August  was  thrown  open  for  the  ingress  and  egress  of 
vessels.  The  Bull  Frog,  Lieutenant  Jones  ,R.N.,  was  the  first  vessel  that 
passed  down  the  canal.  The  towing  was  so  effectually  performed  by  one 
horse,  that  in  sixteen  hours  she  descended  through  that  section  of  the 
canal  lying  between  the  Welland  river  and  Lake  Ontario,  and  met  on 
her  way,  an  American  schooner  bound  upwards.  The  efficiency  and  im- 
portance of  this  great  work,  in  a  commercial  and  military  point  of  view, 
will  be  more  particularly  touched  upon  hereafter :  it  may  be  sufficient 
here  merely  to  remark,  that  it  must  also  serve  essentially  to  benefit  the 
settlements;  of  the  flourishing  district  it  traverses,  and  give  much  addi- 
tional value  to  landed  property  in  its  vicinity. 

The  Big  Bear  river,  or  "  Creek,"  as  it  is  usually  styled,  rises  near  the 
limits  of  the  Huron  tract,  granted  by  the  crown  in  1826  to  the  Canada 
company,  and  falls  into  the  Chanail  Ecart^,  one  of  the  numerous  chan- 
nels of  River  St.  Clair.  Its  course,  which  is  not  far  short  of  one  hundred 
miles,  runs  generally  parallel  to  that  of  the  Thames,  to  which,  in  the 
progress  of  its  meanderings,  it  approaches  at  one  point  to  within  four  or 
five  miles  distance. 
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River  Maitland  has  not  been  completely  explored.  It  appears  to 
have  its  source  towards  the  eastern  limits  of  the  Indian  territory,  lying 
on  the  eastern  shores  of  Lake  Huron ;  traverses  part  of  that  vast  tract ; 
and  winding  through  the  north  section  of  the  Canada  company's  territory, 
discharges  itself  into  the  lake,  forming  at  its  mouth  Godrich  Harbour. 

The  river  Aux  Sables  winds  singularly  through  the  southern  part  of 
the  Canada  company's  tract,  and  bending  abruptly  about  ten  miles  above 
its  mouth,  and  within  800  or  900  yards  of  the  margin  of  Lake  Huron, 
it  runs  parallel  to  the  shore  of  the  lake,  into  which  its  waters  are  dis- 
charged, at  the  angle  of  a  tract  of  Indian  reservations.  A  small  lake, 
called  Burrell,  has  an  outlet  to  the  river,  and  lies  parallel  to,  and  about 
three  miles  from,  the  coasts  of  Huron. 

Considering  the  comparative  infancy  of  the  settlements  of  this  section 
of  Upper  Canada,  the  numerous  roads  by  which  it  is  intersected,  are 
evidence  of  the  rapid  improvement  and  prosperity  of  the  country. 
Dundas  Street,  Talbot  Road  West,  the  Middle  Road,  Talbot  Road  East, 
Talbot  Road  North,  and  the  road  east  from  Port  Talbot,  along  the  shores 
of  Lake  Erie,  along  the  Niagara,  and  the  southern  shore  of  I^ke  Ontario, 
to  Dundas  village,  are  the  leading  public  roads,  connecting  the  extremities 
of  the  settled  parts  of  this  section  of  the  province.  There  are,  besides, 
upwards  of  fifty  other  main,  bye,  and  cross  roads,  several  of  which  are 
of  considerable  length  ;  the  principal  of  these  being,  the  roads  leading  to 
Gralt  and  Guelph ;  the  new  routes  opened  by  the  Canada  company  to 
the  town  of  Godrich,  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Huron ;  those  between 
Burfordand  Malahide;  between  Brantford  and  C  harlot teville ;  between 
Grimsby  and  Rainham  ;  and  several  others. 

Dundas  Street,  styled  a  military  route,  traverses  Gore  and  London 
districts  centrally,  commencing  at  the  capital,  York,  passing  through 
the  villages  of  Neilson,  Dundas,  Oxford,  and  Ix^ndon,  and  joining  the  road 
north  of  the  Thames,  which  is  opened  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  down 
to  its  mouth  in  Lake  St.  Clair.  By  this  road  the  mail  passes  between 
York  and  Dundas ;  and  from  the  latter  place  a  branch  or  by-post  is  de- 
spatched to  the  westward,  by  the  Dundas  route  to  Sandwich  and  Am- 
herstburgh,  and  another  to  Gait  and  Guelph.     The  village  of  Dundas, 
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about  forty-five  miles  from  York,  is  prettily  situated  at  the  head  of 
Burlington  Bay,  near  the  spot  known  by  the  name  of  Cootes'  Paradise  *. 
It  is  yet  inconsiderable,  as  well  as  the  other  villages  that  have  just  been 
noticed;  but  from  the  advantages  they  all  enjoy,  of  being  on  a  post 
route,  added  to  an  excellent  fertile  locality,  they  must  very  soon  increase 
in  populousness  and  importance.  Numerous  settlements  are  scattered 
along  this  extensive  road,  which  are  emerging  from  the  rudeness  of 
primitive  cultivation,  and  exhibit  some  appearance  of  agricultural  success 
and  rural  comfort. 

From  Dundas  the  mail  route  lies  through  the  village  of  Ancaster, 
the  settlement  at  Stony  Creek,  and  the  villages  of  Grimsby  and  St. 
Catherine's,  to  Niagara.  Ancaster  contains  a  church,  and  about  three 
hundred  and  fifty  or  four  hundred  inhabitants,  and  is  most  eligibly  situ- 
ated in  the  centre  of  a  picturesque  and  champaign  country,  in  a  high  state 
of  cultivation.  Indeed,  the  villages  on  this  road  generally  are  seated  in  one 
of  the  most  diversified  parts  of  the  province,  and  are  much  relieved  by 
some  of  those  grateful  varieties  of  surface  that  yield  so  many  charms  to 
the  romantic  scenery  of  more  hilly  regions.  From  Ancaster  posts  are 
forwarded  to  Brantford,  Waterford,  Simcoe,  and  Vittoria,  and  also  to  St. 
Thomas  and  Port  Talbot,  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie. 

Fort  George,  or  Niagara,  formerly  Newark,  but  changed  by  law,  in 
1798,  to  its  present  appellation,  occupies  the  west  bank  of  Niagara  river, 
opposite  the  old  fort  of  the  same  name,  on  the  American  frontier.  Its 
position,  on  the  shores  of  Ontario,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  river, — ^that 
together  form  Mississaga  Point,  upon  which  a  lighthouse  has  been 
erected, — is  peculiarly  advantageous ;  but  its  proximity  to  the  frontier 
boundary  lays  it  open  to  the  depredations  of  foreign  hostility,  in  the 
event  of  war.  In  December,  1813,  at  a  period  when  the  town  seemed 
most  flourishing,  the  American  forces,  under  General  M*Clure,  of  the 

*  This  spot  owes  its  name  to  the  rhapsodic  expression  of  an  enthusiastic  sportsman,  who 
being  here  stationed,  between  Burlington  Bay  and  a  marsh  to  the  westward,  found  the  sport  so 
excellent,  as  the  game  passed  in  heavy  flights  from  the  one  to  the  other,  that  he  dignified  the 
spot,  othem'ise  uninteresting,  with  its  present  deluding  appellation.  Major  Cootes  belonged  to 
the  British  army 
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New  York  militia,  barbarously  set  it  on  fire  in  abandoning  the  fort,  and 
it  was  totally  burnt  to  the  ground  *•  Niagara  has,  however,  risen  from 
its  ashes  with  astonishing  rapidity,  and  is  decidedly  become  one  of  the 
most  thriving  villages  of  the  province.  Its  population  in  1828  amounted 
to  1262  souls,  and  it  will  not  now  (1830)  be  overrated  at  1500.  It  con- 
tains many  neat  houses,  numerous  shops,  two  or  three  respectable  taverns, 
and  has  a  market,  held  once  a  week,  to  which  the  farmers  of  the  sur- 
rounding country  bring  their  various  produce.  Nor  is  it  divested  of  the 
means  of  suggesting  public  improvements  in  print,  or  of  discussing  foreign 
politics;  two  weekly  newspapers,  published  in  so  infant  a  town,  are 
positive  evidence  of  a  laudable  spirit  of  literary  emulation,  as  well  as 
general  advancement.  Its  harbour  is  remarkably  good,  and  exhibits  the 
gay  scene  of  frequent  arrivals  and  departures  of  sloops,  barges,  and  steam- 
boats from  and  to  every  part  of  the  lake  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  as  low 
down  as  Prescott. 

The  fort  is  garrisoned  by  a  strong  military  detachment,  the  appear- 
ance of  which  contributes  greatly  to  the  cheerfulness  of  the  place,  whilst 
the  officers  and  the  residents  derive  the  mutual  advantage  of  contri- 
buting reciprocally  to  their  pleasures,  by  forming  a  small  circle  of  society. 
Niagara  was  formerly  the  seat  of  government  of  Upper  Canada ;  but 
Governor  Simcoe,  who  resided  there,  having  laid  the  foundation  of 
York,  transferred  his  residence  to  the  latter  place,  which  afterwards  be- 
came the  capital. 

Queenston,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  township  of  Niagara,  and 
distant  seven  miles  from  Fort  G^rge,  is  pleasantly  situated  at  the  base 
of  the  romantic  heights  to  which  the  village  gives  its  name,  and  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  portage,  from  the  foot  to  the  head  of  the  Falls. 
The  village  contains  a  church,  a  court-house,  and  government  stores, 
partly  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  Indian  department,  and  a  population 
of  four  or  five  hundred  inhabitants.  The  lands  around  Queenston  are  in 
a  very  flourishing  state  of  tillage;  and  the  tame  but  highly  beautiful 

*  It  it  Irat  jtift  to  state,  that  thin  unjustifiable  meanure,  greatly  aggravuted  bj  the  aeveritj 
tf  tW  Wioii  during  which  it  was  adopted,  \vm  disapproved  by  the  United  States  govemment, 
tad  dedared  unaotharijwL     Such  a  deed  belonged  not  to  this  age,  but  to  the  barbarism  of 
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aspect  of  the  fertile  fields  the  eye  surveys,  is  agreeably  contrasted  with 
dense  foliage  of  distant  forests,  and  the  bold  ridge  rising  majestically  to 
the  southward  of  the  village,  and  stretching  west  and  east  across  the 
deep  and  toiling  stream  of  the  Niagara  river.  Several  steam-boats,  most 
elegantly  fitted  up  and  with  excellent  accommodations,  run  regularly 
between  this  place,  and  York,  and  Kingston  *. 

The  Queenston  Heights  have  become  famous  in  the  annals  of  Cana- 
dian history,  much  less  for  the  battle  which  was  fought  there  on  the  8th 
of  October,  1812,  than  for  the  disastrous  event  to  which  it  led.  It  was 
here  that  General  Brock  fell,  whilst  gallantly  leading  two  companies  up 
the  hill  against  a  superior  force,  strongly  stationed  on  the  heights. 
Shortly  after  this  awful  catastrophe,  General  Sheaffe  arrived,  and  suc- 
ceeding to  the  command,  immediately  collected  all  his  effective  forces, 
and  making  a  judicious  and  spirited  attack,  completely  routed  the 
Americans,  and  took  seven  hundred  and  sixty-four  prisoners. 

The  province  still  cherishes  the  memory  of  General  Brock  ;  and  its 
patriotic  inhabitants  have  erected  on  the  heights,  that  were  the  scene  of 
his  gallant  but  fatal  exploit,  an  elegant  monumental  column  f ,  to  perpe- 
tuate the  fame  of  the  hero,  and  to  commemorate  at  once  their  regrets  for 
his  loss,  and  veneration  for  his  virtues.  He  was  president  of  the  colony, 
and  is  now  styled  the  "  Hero  of  Upper  Canada." 

Immediately  opposite  Queenston  is  the  rival  village  of  Lewiston, 
on  the  American  bank  of  the  Niagara  river.  Both  places  are  similarly 
circumstanced,  from  the  position  they  respectively  occupy  at  the  corre- 
sponding extremities  of  the  portages  on  either  side  of  the  Falls  of 
Niagara.  Queenston  has  hitherto  enjoyed  the  advantage  over  Lewiston 
in  its  growth  and  consequence,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  opening  of  the 

*  The  FaoNTENAC  leaves  Queenston  and  Niagara  every  Saturday^  and  Kingston  every 
Wednesday.  The  Queenston  leaves  the  two  former  places  on  Thursdays^  and  the  latter  place 
on  Mondays.     There  are  also  several  steam-boats  on  the  American  side  of  the  Lake  Ontario. 

t  The  vignette  opposite  page  60  gives  a  view  of  the  heights  and  the  monument.  The 
column  contains  a  spiral  staircase^  by  which  visitors  may  ascend  to  the  gallery^  near  its 
summit.  The  prospect  beheld  from  the  gallery  is  truly  commanding  and  grand.  In  October, 
1824,  the  mortal  remains  of  the  deceased  general  and  those  of  his  aide-de-camp,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  John  M'Donell,  were  removed  in  solemn  procession  from  Fort  George,  and  deposited, 
with  all  military  pomp  and  honours,  in  the  vault  of  the  monument. 
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Welland  Canal  will  materially  affect  its  prosperity,  by  transferring  the 
carrying  trade  from  the  portage  to  the  canal.  Queenston,  however,  com- 
mands  many  valuable  advantages,  independently  of  the  one  of  which  it 
has  been  thus  deprived:  the  fertility  and  beauty  of  the  surrounding 
country,  the  excellence  of  its  harbour,  if  such  the  Niagara  may  here  be 
called,  and  the  undiminished  attractions  of  the  splendid  scenery  in  its 
vicinity,  will  always  secure  to  it  an  eminent  degree  of  interest,  and  insure 
its  progressive  aggrandisement. 

Nearly  four  miles  west  of  Queenston  is  the  village  of  St.  David, 
eligibly  located  on  one  of  the  leading  roads  from  York  to  the  head  of 
Lake  Erie,  and  on  the  borders  of  a  small  stream  called  Four-mile  Creek. 
Six  miles  to  the  southward,  branching  off  from  the  portage,  is  Lundy's 
Lane,  the  scene  of  a  desperate  but  doubtful  conflict  on  the  25th  July, 
1814,  between  the  British  forces,  under  Cvcnerals  Kiall  and  Dnimmond, 
and  the  American  troops,  commanded  by  Generals  Scott  and  Brown. 
The  proximity  of  the  field  of  action  to  the  prodigious  Falls  of  the 
Niagara,  must  have  awfully  blended  the  mufHed  thunders  of  the  cataract, 
with  the  loud  din  of  battle. 

The  village  of  Chippewa  is  ten  miles  from  Queenston,  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  portage,  and  occupies  both  banks  of  the  Welland  river, 
near  the  mouth  of  which,  it  is  situated.  It  contains  several  neat  houses, 
and  about  two  hundred  inhabitants :  near  it  is  a  small  fort,  and  also 
barracks  for  troops.  The  relative  |>osition  of  Chippewa,  with  regard  to 
Queenston,  renders  both  villages,  in  some  measure,  dependent  upon  the 
same  causes  of  commercial  prosperity,  and  both  will  inevitably  be,  to 
a  certain  degree,  influenced,  in  the  rapidity  of  their  improvements  and 
increase,  by  the  changes  that  must  take  place  in  the  direction  of  the 
trade,  by  the  opening  of  the  Welland  Canal.  Chipj>ewa  will,  however, 
suffer  the  least  of  the  two  from  such  a  circumsUuice,  owing  to  the  ad- 
vantage it  enjoys  of  being  upon  the  banks  of  a  navigable  river,  linked 
with,  and,  as  it  were,  forming  part  of  the  canal  itself.  The  Welland  is 
in  fact  used  as  an  eastern  branch  of  the  canal  already,  and  is  the  channel 
through  which  produce  passes  to  and  from  Buffalo. 

On  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Niagara  are  situated  the  villages  of 
Manchester  and  Fort  Schlosher,  the  latter  at  the  termination  of  the 
portage,  occasioned  by  the  Falls,  on  the  American  side.    Between  Chip- 
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pewa  and  Fort  Schlosher,  where  the  river  is  two  miles  and  a  half  wide, 
a  ferry  is  established  just  above  the  line  where  the  strength  of  the  current 
begins  to  ripple  in  its  descent  towards  the  Falls.  The  Bridgewater  milk 
are  on  the  banks  of  the  Niagara,  a  few  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the 
Welland.  A  short  distance  from  these  mills,  the  western  bank  of  the 
river  discloses,  a  little  above  the  water's  surface,  some  very  curious 
burning  springs,  that  emit  a  highly  inflammable  gaseous  vapour,  which 
readily  ignites  on  the  approach  of  a  lighted  candle,  and  bums  brilliantly 
for  several  minutes.  The  heat  of  these  springs  is  stated  to  be  so  intense 
that  it  will  cause  water  to  steam,  and,  in  some  instances,  even  to  boil ; 
but  the  experiment  itself  has  not  come  under  our  immediate  notice. 

The  plains  near  the  village  of  Chippewa,  south  of  the  river,  have 
acquired  historical  celebrity,  as  the  scene  of  the  famous  contest,  gallantly 
maintained  on  the  5th  July,  1814,  by  General  Riall's  army,  against  a  su- 
perior American  force,  under  the  command  of  General  Brown,  aided  by 
the  troops  under  Generals  Scott,  Porter,  and  Ripley. 

The  distance  between  Chippewa  and  Fort  Erie  is  sixteen  miles ; 
the  road  is  excellent,  and  follows  the  sinuosities  of  the  river,  whose  banks- 
are  low,  but  pictiu-esque.    The  intervening  country  is  remarkably  fine, 
and  in  a  very  good  state  of  cultivation ;  the  lands  along  the  road  are 
generally  held  by  Dutch  farmers. 

Fort  Erie  is  the  last  place  on  the  main  post  route,  from  the  other 
extremity  of  the  British  dominions,  at  Halifax,  but  by-posts  are  for- 
warded from  Ancaster,  westward,  to  the  remotest  settlements  of  the 
province.    The  small  village  of  Fort  Erie,  at  the  head  of  the  river  Niagara, 
occupies  a  rising  ground  of  no  great  elevation,  yet  commanding  a  very 
extensive  and  interesting  prospect.     The  fort  is  famed  for  the  spirited 
resistance  it  offered,  whilst  under  the  American  flag  in  1813,  to  an  ob- 
stinate siege  by  the  British  forces,  commanded  by  General  Drummond, 
during  which  several  very  gallant  and  sanguinary  assaults  took  place. 
fleveml  steam-boats  ply  upon  Lake  Erie  between  the  fort  and  Amherst- 
k  aod  up  the  Detroit  to  Sandwich  and  to  Detroit,  and  as  far  as 
Mkinac,  at  the  head  of  Lake  Huron. 
g^  nearly  north-east  from  Fort  Erie,  and  on  the  opposite  bank 
iitiie  viUage  of  Black  Rock,  near  which  the  great  northern 
I  passes ;  and»  about  two  miles  to  the  southward  of  Black 
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Rock,  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie,  is  the  thriving  village  of  Buffalo,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  creek  of  that  name,  and  on  the  main  stage  road  from  Albany. 
It  was  one  of  those  places  that  suffered  from  the  measures  of  retaliation, 
adopted  by  the  British  army,  after  the  total  destruction  of  Niagara  by 
the  Americans,  under  Colonel  M*Clure.  Buffalo,  however,  from  the 
advantages  of  its  situation,  at  the  junction  of  the  Great  Erie  Canal 
with  the  lake,  has  since  risen  with  astonishing  vigour,  to  a  populousness 
and  importance,  far  superior  to  those  it  possessed  before  it  fell  a  victim 
to  the  desolation  of  war.  Many  of  its  houses  are  elegant,  and  it  contains 
two  or  three  excellent  inns. 

Before  passing  from  the  consideration  of  the  district  of  Niagara  to 
the  description  of  the  settlements  west  of  it,  the  peculiarly  favourable 
geographical  position  it  enjoys  should  not  go  unnoticed.  Forming 
nearly  an  oblong  square,  bounded  on  three  sides  by  navigable  waters, 
and  traversed  centrally  by  a  splendid  canal,  the  access  to  all  parts  of  it,  is 
rendered  extremely  easy  and  inviting.  The  fertility  of  its  soil  and  the 
congeniality  of  its  climate,  are  not  excelled  in  any  district  of  the  province, 
unless  it  be,  probably,  by  the  Western.  The  choicest  fruits  seem  to  be 
indigenous  to  its  soil ;  peaches,  nectarines,  and  apples  are  richly  clustered 
<m  the  branches  of  crowded  orchards,  and  acquire  a  degree  of  perfection, 
equalled  only  on  the  luxuriant  banks  of  the  Detroit  river.  The  sublimity 
of  the  views  disclosed  in  the  Niagara  river,  and  the  picturesque  varieties 
of  landscape  produced  by  the  Queenston  heights,  and  occasional  inequa^ 
lities  of  surface,  give  the  scenery  of  tliis  district  a  decided  superiority, 
over  that  of  any  other  in  Upper  Canada. 

The  northern  shores  of  Lake  Erie,  exclusively  within  the  British 
dominions,  are  almost  uniformly  low  and  level,  but  irregular  and  broken 
by  the  projection  into  the  lake  of  several  elongated  points,  that  have  a  con- 
siderable  influence  on  its  stream,  and  render  its  navigation  more  intricate 
than  that  of  the  other  lakes.  Of  these  projections,  Point  Abino,  I^ong 
Point  or  North  Foreland,  Point  aux  Pins  or  Landguard,  and  Point 
P^e  or  South  Foreland,  are  the  mast  prominent  and  conspicuous. 

Point  Abino  is  about  nine  miles  to  the  west  of  Fort  Erie,  and  forms 
a  cove  on  its  eastern  side,  affording  safe  anchorage  for  vessels.  Ten  miles 
west  of  Point  Abino,  an  insulated  sand  hill  rises  conically  from  the  shore. 
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which  serves  as  a  conspicuous  landmark  in  the  navigation  of  the  lake. 
Passing  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Grand  river,  and  in  front  of  the 
townships  of  Rainham  and  Walpole,  we  come  to  the  small  village  of 
Dover,  in  front  of  the  township  of  Woodhouse ;  and  ten  miles  further  to 
the  village  of  Charlotteville,  in  the  township  of  that  name,  and  near 
Turkey  Point.  At  the  latter  place,  a  spot  was  surveyed  and  planned 
out  for  a  dock-yard,  and  a  small  fort  has  been  built.  Five  miles  north 
of  Charlotteville,  and  in  the  same  township,  is  Vittoria,  a  little  village  on 
the  post  road  to  Ancaster.  Iron  works  are  established  at  Charlotteville, 
that  are  adequately  supplied  with  ore  from  the  vicinity. 

Long  Point,  or  North  Foreland,  is  a  narrow  peninsula,  little  more 
than  one  hundred  and  eighty  yards  wide  at  its  broadest  part,  and  stretch- 
ing singularly  into  the  lake  from  the  south-west  angle  of  Walsingham, 
eastward,  to  the  distance  of  nearly  twenty  miles.  It  forms  a  deep  blind 
channel  or  inlet,  called  Long  Point  Bay,  at  the  bottom  of  which,  when 
the  waters  are  high,  a  passage  for  boats  is  open  across  the  neck  of  land 
into  the  lake,  through  a  small  brook :  when  the  waters  are  low,  batteaux 
are  easily  hauled  over  the  slender  isthmus  intervening. 

Proceeding  westward  from  Long  Point,  and  passing  near  a  group 
of  sand  hills  upon  the  lake's  borders,  the  road,  which  is  opened  the  whole 
way  from  Fort  Erie,  goes  through  the  small  hamlet  of  Stirling,  about 
thirty-six  miles  from  the  carrying  place  over  the  North  Foreland,  to 
Port  Talbot,  seven  miles  further  west.  Port  Talbot  is  almost  equidistant 
from  the  extremities  of  Lake  Erie,  and  at  the  bottom  of  a  sweeping  bend 
of  its  northern  shores,  placing  it  at  the  broadest  point  of  the  lake.  This 
was  the  spot  selected  in  1802  by  Colonel  Talbot,  a  member  of  the  legis- 
lative council  of  the  province,  for  the  formation  of  a  settlement  which  he 
had  planned  on  a  large  scale,  and  has  since,  in  a  great  measure,  happily 
realized.  Having  obtained  from  his  majesty's  government  a  grant  of 
one  hundred  thousand  acres  of  crown  land,  under  the  specific  condition 
of  locating  an  actual  settler  to  every  two  hundred  acres  of  the  tract,  he 
courageously  penetrated  the  dense  forests  of  Canada,  and  at  the  above 
date  laid  the  foundation  of  the  colony  which  now  bears  his  name.  The 
Talbot  settlement  is  spread  over  a  considerable  extent  of  country  from 
the  principle  and  policy  that  dictated  the  plan  of  its  formation.     With 
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a  view  of  opening  a  communication  with  the  settlements  of  the  Detroit 
and  the  Niagara,  the  settlers  were  judiciously  located  to  contiguous 
lands  on  the  borders  of  two  extensive  roads,  leading  to  the  extremities 
of  the  lake,  and  upon  another  road  leading  into  the  back  country,  which 
has  since  been  prolonged  to  Godrich,  on  the  margin  of  Lake  Huron. 

The  tract  of  country  the  settlement  occupies  is  not  excelled  in  fer- 
tility  by  any  of  equal  extent  in  the  province ;  and  the  inhabitants,  emu- 
lating the  example  of  their  persevering  leader,  have  industriously  turned 
to  account  the  advantages  of  their,  situation.  Most  of  them  have  very 
good  houses  and  bams,  horses,  homed  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep.  In  fact 
the  settlement  is  populous,  prosperous,  and  rapidly  increasing,  and  is 
altogether  a  conspicuous  instance  of  success  in  the  history  of  coloniza- 
tion, that  cannot  fail  to  reward  the  generous  exertions  of  its  intelligent, 
but  eccentric  founder  and  promoter. 

From  Port  Talbot  one  road  leads  to  the  village  of  St  Thomas, 
distant  ten  miles,  and  another  to  the  Delaware  Indian  villages^  and  the 
wdl-known  wilds  called  the  Long  Woods,  on  the  Thames,  distant  thirteen 
or  fourteen  miles. 

About  thirty-five  miles  west  of  Port  Talbot,  in  front  of  the  town- 
ship of  Harwich,  is  Point  aux  Pins,  or  Landguard,  which  embays  a 
surface  of  water  fully  equal  to  eight  square  miles,  that  communicates 
with  the  lake  through  a  small  outlet.  The  anchoring-ground  to  the 
westward  of  the  point  is  goud ;  but  it  is  not  properly  ascertained  whether 
the  bay  within  it  is  accessible  to  the  lake  vessels,  and  capable  of  keeping 
tbem  afloat  Roads  lead  from  this  Point  to  Chatham,  on  the  Thames,  and 
to  the  Indian  village,  on  Great  Bear  Creek. 

Point  Pel^,  or  South  Foreland,  lies  fifty-two  miles  nearly  south- 
west of  Landguard,  and  extends  nearly  nine  miles  due  south  into  the 
lake*  The  bay  fonned  by  it  on  the  west  is  called  Pidgeon  Bay ;  and 
another  on  the  east  side  affords  good  anchorage.  The  distance  from  this 
pmnt  to  the  mouth  of  Detroit  river  is  thirty  miles. 

Amherstburgh,  in  the  townsliip  of  Maiden,  about  three  miles  up 
tbe  eastern  side  of  Detroit  river,  contains  nearly  two  hundred  houses, 
a  churdi,  court-house,  and  gaol,  many  good  shops,  and  a  population  ex- 
tfttfing  twelve  hundred  souls.    It  is  decidedly  one  of  the  most  delightful 
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towns  of  the  province ;  and,  from  the  wealth  and  respcctabiiitT  of  ite 
inhabitants,  is  by  no  means  a  rtranger  to  the  ideasmes  of  good 
and  the  charms  of  social  refinement.  Amherstbuigfa  was  a 
post  and  naval  depdt  during  the  war ;  but  the  military  wotfca, 
yard,  and  stores  were  destroyed  by  the  En^ish  in  1813,  when  tliey 
forced  to  evacuate  it  by  an  overwhelming  American  ferae.  There 
is  a  very  safe  and  convenient  harbour,  with  good  andiorage  in  tluee  and 
a  half  fathoms.  The  works  have  been  partly  restored,  and  a  militaiy 
detachment  is  kept  in  garrison  there,  a  sub-diviaon  of  whidi  is  stationed 
on  Isle  au  Bois  Blanc.  Its  situaticm  b  extremely  picturesque;  the 
country  around  perfectly  exuberant  with  ridmess  and  fertility ;  and  the 
climate  most  salubrious  and  invigorating,  notwithstanding  the  int^isity 
of  the  heat  during  some  parts  of  the  summer.  Indeed,  the  banks  of  the 
Detroit  river  are  altogether  peculiarly  favoured  by  nature:  they  stud 
unrivalled,  if  equalled,  in  Upper  Canada,  for  the  generous  luxuriance  of 
their  soil,  the  crystalline  beauty  of  the  streams  by  which  they  are  wateied» 
the  cerulean  purity  of  the  skies,  and  the  deliciousness  and  delicacy  of  thp 
fruits  the  orchards  produce  in  the  most  abundant  profusion.  Peadies^ 
pears,  plums,  apples,  nectarines,  and  grapes  are  produced  in  the  highest 
degree  of  perfection,  and  seem  far  more  the  spontaneous  offsprings  of  a 
congenial  earth  and  atmosphere,  than  the  result  of  horticultural  cultivaticxi, 
which  is,  in  general,  rather  neglected.  The  rivers  abound  with  a  variety 
of  excellent  fish,  and  the  marshes  and  woods  with  a  still  greater  diversity 
of  game ;  whilst  the  numerous  orchards,  loaded  with  their  impending 
treasures,  and  skirting  the  main  road  a  short  distance  from  the  banks  of 
the  Detroit,  re-echo  with  the  shrill,  sweet,  and  merry  notes  of  thousands 
of  wild  warblers. 

The  settlements  in  this  part  of  the  Western  District,  the  most  re^ 
mote  of  any  in  the  province,  originated  when  Canada  was  yet  under  tiie 
dominion  of  France,  and  are  therefore  composed  chiefly  of  French 
Canadians.  The  distribution  of  the  lands  in  narrow  elongated  slips,  the 
consequent  contiguity  of  the  farms,  the  mode  of  cultivation,  and  the 
manners  of  the  people  are  strongly  contrasted  with  the  same  features  in 
the  iOtber  settled  parts  of  Upper  Canada ;  but  they  bear  so  striking  an 
analQgy  to  the  character  of  the  seigniorial  settlements  in  ihe  sister  prq^ 
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vinoe,  that  it  would  be  easy  to  fancy  ourselves  in  one  of  its  many  flou- 
rishing parishes,  were  it  not  for  the  superiority  of  the  Detroit  fruits  that 
would  dissipate  the  illusion. 

Fourteen  miles  beyond  Amherstburgh,  pursuing  the  course  of  the 
river,  stands  the  town  of  Sandwich,  containing  140  or  150  houses,  a 
diurch,  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  the  Huron  Church,  a  court- 
house, and  gaol.  There  are  wharfs  along  the  river  side,  where  vessels 
may  be  safely  moored  during  th^  winter.  Opposite  Sandwich  is  the 
American  village  of  Detroit.  The  surface  of  the  Detroit  is  almost  annually 
frozen  over  in  winter,  and  then  affords  a  convenient  communication 
with  the  American  settlements  on  the  other  bank,  and  with  those  at  the 
upper  and  lower  regions  of  the  river.  From  Sandwich,  the  Middle  Road 
takes  its  departure  east ;  and  a  branch  of  it  leads  down  to  Belle  Point,  on 
Lake  P2rie,  from  whence  a  traverse-road  strikes  the  borders  of  Lake  St. 
Clair.  The  lands  on  tliis  lake  are  laid  out  into  townships,  but  not  yet 
settled :  however,  they  are  not  likely  to  be  long  uninhabited,  as  their  esta- 
blishment promises  to  be  accelerated  by  the  progressive  extension  of  the 
settlements  of  the  Canada  Company  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Huron.  Be- 
yond these  there  is  no  cultivated  land ;  and  the  northern  shores  of  Huron 
and  the  borders  of  I^ke  Superior  remain  in  their  pristine  state  of  wilder- 
ness, except  where  occupied  by  a  straggling  fur-trading  post,  established 
by  the  late  North-West  Company.  Fort  William,  at  the  head  of  Lake 
Superior,  is  by  far  the  most  important  of  any  of  these  posts,  and  the 
only  one,  on  this  side  the  height  of  land  forming  the  boundary  of  Hud- 
son's Bay  territory,  deserving  particular  notice.  The  village,  which  was 
the  head-quarters  of  the  late  company,  is  remarkable  as  the  scene  upon 
which  Lord  Selkirk  came  in  immediate  collision  with  several  of  the  most 
distinguished  members  of  the  north-west,  during  the  height  of  the 
trading  and  territorial  feuds  between  the  rival  companies. 

GENERAL  STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 

The  subject  of  population  is  decidedly  one  of  the  most  important 
branches  of  political  economy ;  and  its  fluctuations  are,  perhaps,  the  best 
pulse  of  a  state,  from  the  knowledge  of  which  its  decline  or  prosperity 
may  be  fairly  inferred.     It  is,  however,  a  subject  but  too  generally 
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neglected  in  the  early  establishment  of  colonies ;  and  although  not  wholly 
overlooked  in  Upper  Canada,  has  been  so  loosely  attended  to  as  to  pro- 
duce results  much  less  satisfactory  than  would  be  desirable.  The  first 
British  settlements  of  the  province  are  not  referable  to  a  period  anterior 
to  1783;  but,  previous  to  that  date,  a  few  comparatively  insignificant 
French  colonies  had  been  established  on  the  banks  of  the  Detroit,  and  at 
one  or  two  other  places  on  the  St.  Lawrence.  In  1811  the  population, 
calculated  from  the  data  given  by  the  assessment  returns  made  to  the 
provincial  legislature,  amounted  to  nearly  seventy-seven  thousand  souls ; 
and  thirteen  years  after,  a  set  of  district  returns,  deduced  from  more 
correct  sources,  was  laid  before  the  government,  and  furnished  the  fol- 
lowing result : 

General  Return  of  the  Population  of  Upper  Canada  as  per  District  Re* 

turns  made  in  1824. 


Districts. 


Under  16. 


Males.    I  Females. 


Above  l(k 


Males.    I  Females. 


TotaL 


Eastern  ... 

Ottawa  ... 

Johnstown 

Bathurst 

Midland... 

Newcastle 

Home 

Gore  

Niagara ... 
London  ... 
Westero  .. 


2,908 
564 
3,738 
2,441 
6,861 
2,335 
3.980 
3,581 
4,572 
4,581 
1,785 


37,346 


2,727 
550 

3,472 

2,304 

6,637 
2,263 
4,227 
3,135 
4,238 
4,403 
1,650 


35,606 


4,799 
915 

4,147 
2,a32 

7,927 
2,653 
4.611 

3,257 
3,584 
4,704 
1,964 


41,393 


4,445 
531 
3,384 
2,544 
6,270 
2,041 

3,791 
3,184 
5,158 
3,851 
1,553 


14,879 
2,560 
14,741 
10,121 
27,695 
9,292 
16,609 

13,157 

17,552 

17,539 

6,952 


36,752  1151.097 


Total  number  of  Males,         78,739 

Females,     72,358 


Less  Females,     6,381 


By  this  statement  we  perceive  an  increase  in  thirteen  years  of  seventy-four 
thousand  and  ninety-seven  souls,  making  the  population  in  1824  nearly 
double  that  of  1811.  To  the  great  influx  of  emigration  to  the  province 
from  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  is  attributable  this  rapidity  of 
increase,  as  it  appears  to  have  been  during  this  interval  that  its  tide  was 
directed  principally  to  that  colony. 
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Statement  qftke  Papulatian  of  Upper  Canada  in  1826,  1827,  and  1828,  de^ 
dmeedjram  the  Returns  and  Census  qf  those  Years^  and  showing  the  annual 
Increase. 


Diicricts. 


JBttstem 

OiUwa 

Johnstown. . 
Bsthurst  ... 
Midland  ... 
Newcastle... 

Home    

Oofe 

Niagara  .  ... 

London 

Western.  ... 


i82e. 


Total, 


17,0^ 
3,009 
15,354 
11,364 
29,425 

12,017 
19,000 
13,020 
19,059 
16,822 
7,533 

163,702 


1827- 


18,368 
3,133 
16,719 
12,207 
30,000 
124283 
21,995 
15,483 
19,500 
18,912 
7,1>56 


1828. 


18,165 
3,732 
17,399 
14,516 
31,293 
13,337 
22.927 
15,834 

20,177 

19,813 

8,3:J3 


176,059    185,526 


Increaae 
in  1827. 

i;269 

124 

1^65 
843 
575 
266 

2,498 

2,463 
441 

2,090 
423 


12.357 


Incrcttie 
in  1828. 

203~aec. 

599 

680 
2,309 
14293 
1,054 
1,429 

351 

677 
901 

377 


9,467 


Inc.  9,670 
Dec.     203 


9,467 


These  returns  are  admitted  to  be,  and  indeed  were,  obviously  pre- 
pared with  little  attention,  as  is  manifested  by  the  decrease  stated  to  have 
taken  place  in  the  district  of  Niagara,  in  direct  contradiction  with  the  in- 
ferences to  be  drawn  from  the  demand  for  new  lands  in  1827  and  1828, 
which  produced  the  surveys  of  the  townships  of  Walpole  and  Rainham. 
But  assuming  the  table  to  be  correct — and  it  is  sufficiently  so  for  general 
purposes — ^the  population  of  the  province  appears  to  have  increased  from 
1826  to  1827  in  the  ratio  of  eight  per  cent,  nearly*,  and  from  1827  to 
1828  in  the  ratio  of  five  per  cent,  and  a  fraction,  giving  a  mean  ratio  of 
increase  for  two  years  about  six  and  a  half  per  cent.  Increasing  in  the 
latter  progression,  the  population  would  double  itself  in  about  fourteen 
years  and  a  half.  But  it  must  since  1828  have  advanced  to  even  a  higher 
ratio,  from  the  unparalleled  tide  of  emigration  directed  to  the  province, 
by  the  united  efforts  and  encouragement  of  the  government  and  of  the 
Canada  Company.  The  province  now  contains  a  population  probably 
not  far  short  of  215,000  souls.  Of  tliis  number  about  35,000  men  are 
enrolled  in  the  militia,  which  is  organized  into  fifty -six  battalions,  com- 
posing the  constitutional  military  strengtli  of  the  countr}\ 

*  \lluit  proportion  of  this  large  increase  in  natuml^  and  what  adventitiouH  as  arising  from 
cvigrmtioQ,  we  have  no  satisfactor)-  means  of  distinguishing  here ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  much 
of  it  is  McriUible  to  the  Utter  source. 
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If  the  population  of  Upper  Canada  be  viewed  in  relation  to  the 
total  superficies  of  the  province,  it  will  be  found  to  bear  but  a  slender 
proportion  of  inhabitants  to  each  square  mile ;  but  when  compared  with 
the  area  of  land  under  actual  cultivation  its  density  will  become  ap- 
parent. In  1828,  when  the  whole  population  amounted  to  185,526  inha- 
bitants, the  number  of  acres  under  agricultural  improvement  did  not 
exceed  in  round  numbers  570,000 ;  and  we  have  thus  a  proportion  of 
three  acres  and  about  one-sixteenth  for  the  sustenance  of  each  individual, 
or — admitting  the  usual  number  of  six  to  a  family — eighteen  acres  and 
two-eighths  for  the  support  of  each  family. 

The  following  table,  deduced  from  the  same  district  returns,  will 
convey  a  more  defined  idea  of  the  statistics  of  seven  out  of  eleven 
districts : 


Table  of  Rateable  Pr&perty  and  Assessments  for  1828  of  Seven  Districts 

in  Upper  Canada. 


Description. 

Western. 

London. 

Gore. 

Home. 

78,868 
374,038 

£328,387 

£1407 

2888 

16,282 

121 

74 

Newcastle. 

Johnstown. 

Utuwa.   1 

Acres  cultivated  . . . 
Acres  uncultivated 

• 

Amount  of  Rateable 
Property 

25,675 
154,700 

£112350 

£470 

1617 

6640 

13 

101 

77.229 
412.498 

£272,761 

ieil36 

2201 

16,756 

105 

26 

36,539 
175,652 

£265,216 

2626 

14,387 
112 
212 

28,276 
204.475 

£263,461 

£924 

1316 

7679 
52 

39 

55,239 
241,970 

£217,346 

£1811 

2244 

11,612 

70 

57 

9d9d 

60,617 

£170 

354 

1990 

15 

7 

Assessment  to  be 
levied 

Horses 

Homed  Cattle 

Grist  and  Saw  Mills 
Pleasure  Carriafi^s 

In  1824,  when  similar  returns  were  made,  the  total  valuation  of 
assessed  property  in  the  province,  on  which  the  rate  of  one  penny  in  the 
pound  is  collected  for  the  public  fund  of  the  several  districts,  amounted 
to  1,969,074/.  13*.  Id.  Halifax  currency.  The  numerous  improvements 
that  have  since  then  taken  place  must  have  amazingly  increased  that 
amount,  from  the  magnitude  of  which  a  tolerably  correct  estimate  may 
be  formed  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  colony. 
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In  taking  a  general  and  comprehensive  view  of  Upper  Canada,  and 
glancing  retrospectively  to  what  it  was  fifteen  years  back,  the  aocelerated 
march  of  its  prosperity  and  improvement  is  remarkably  striking.  W^ithin 
that  period,  the  mass  of  the  country  has  been  surveyed,  settlements 
formed  in  almost  every  township,  and  towns  and  villages  have  sprung 
up  with  extraordinary  energy,  in  various  directions.  Canals  of  an  ele- 
gance and  utility,  and  of  dimensions*  unrivalled,  if  equalled,  on  this 
continent,  have  been  opened  through  the  province.  Tlie  Welland  and 
the  Rideau  canals  remove  from  the  frontier,  the  internal  communication 
by  water,  from  the  remotest  British  settlements  of  the  St.  I^wrence,  to  the 
sea.  Tlie  Bulington  and  Desjardins  canals  afford  important  advantages 
to  the  fertile  district  in  which  they  are  situated. 

The  navigation  of  the  lakes  and  rivers  has  undergone  the  greatest 
amelioration.  Eight  or  ten  steam-boats,  some  of  them  of  great  elegance, 
now  form  several  complete  and  convenient  lines  of  communication  be- 
tween the  remote  parts  of  the  country.  Manufactures  and  mechanics 
have  also  made  considerable  progress ;  coarse  linens  and  woollen  cloths 
are  successfully  manufactured  for  domestic  use  by  most  good  farmers  ; 
and  manufactories  of  iron  are  established  at  Marmora  and  Charlotteville. 
Saw  and  grist  milLi  (there  are  upwards  of  five  hundred  of  them),  distil- 
leries and  breweries,  are  to  be  found  in  all  the  settled  parts  of  the  pro- 
vince. The  principal  towns  in  most  districts  contain  proper  public 
buildings,  such  as  churches,  court-houses,  gaols,  warehouses,  &:c. 

At  York,  a  provincial  bank  is  established  under  legislative  authority, 
with  branches  at  Kingston  and  Niagara.  District  schools,  under  the 
general  superintendence  of  a  board,  and  the  immediate  direction  of  trus- 
tees, are  established  throughout  the  province ;  and  a  college,  upon  the 
principle  of  similar  institutions  in  England,  has  been  founded  and  re- 
cently opened  in  the  capital  of  the  colony.  The  learned  professions — 
the  members  of  which  are  in  general  numerous — have  also  their  orna- 
ments ;  and  eight  or  ten  presses  issue  weekly  newspapers,  for  the  most 
part  verj-  intelligently  edited,  and  circulating  widely  through  the  pro- 


*  Undentood  at  to  breadth  and  depth.     The  Grand  Erie  canal  is  infinitely  longer  than 
any  of  these ;  but  it  is  only  calculated  for  Teaaeb  of  inferior  burden. 
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vince.    Post  towns  are  frequent,  and  afford  conveniently  the  means  of 
communication  with  celerity  and  safety. 

In  fact,  Upper  Canada  is  rising  in  a  large  geometrical  ratio  into 
agricultural  and  commercial  importance ;  nor  can  we,  in  thus  contem- 
plating its  rapid  prosperity,  forbear  attributing  it  as  well  to  the  ability 
and  efficiency  that  has  almost  invariably  distinguished  the  administration 
of  its  government,  as  to  the  great  natural  energies  and  resources  of  the 
country. 


CHAPTER  V. 

The  Canada  Company. — Act  of  Incorporation. — I^nds  of  the  Company. — Godricli. 

— Guelph. —  Benefits  to  Upper  Canada. 

In  the  future  history  of  the  colonization  of  Upper  Canada,  the  in- 
corporation of  the  Canada  Company  will  form  a  conspicuous  epoch.  The 
comprehensive  magnitude  of  their  judicious  plans  of  settlement,  and  the 
promptness,  intelligence,  and  vigour  with  which  they  were  carried  at 
wice  into  effect,  have  given  a  prodigious  impulse  to  the  physical  and 
moral  energies  of  the  province.  Entailing  enormous  expenses  in  its 
consummation,  the  scheme  of  successfully  throwing  open  a  vast  territory 
for  the  reception  of  a  dense  emigrating  mass,  could  only  fall  within  the 
reach  of  an  opulent  association,  whose  funded  resources,  like  those  of  the 
Company,  were  commensurate  with  the  broad  scope  of  the  undertaking. 

On  the  19th  of  August,  1826,  the  Canada  Company  was  incor- 
porated by  royal  charter,  under  the  provisions  of  the  6th  Geo.  IV.  chap- 
ter Ixxv.,  the  title  of  which  is  "  An  act  to  enable  Hh  Majesty  to  grant  to 
a  Company  to  be  incorjjorated  by  charter,  to  be  called  *  The  Canada  Com- 
pany,' certain  lands  in  the  province  o/*  Upper  Canada  ;  and  to  invest  the 
said  Company  with  certain  powers  and  privileges;  and  for  other  purposes 
reiating  thereto.^'  After  reciting  the  31st  Geo.  III.  chap.  xxxi.  by  which 
the  reservations  for  the  crown  and  clergj'  in  the  Canadas  are  created, 
and  stating  that  "  divers  persons  had  united  together  to  establish  a  Com- 
pany for  purchasing,  improving,  settling,  and  disposing  of  lands  in  Upper 
Canada,**  and  that  a  capital  of  one  million  sterling  had  been  subscribed, 
upon  which  ten  per  cent,  had  been  paid  by  the  subscribers,  the  act  au- 
thorizes His  Majesty  to  grant  a  charter  of  incorporation,  and  to  sell  one 
moiety  of  the  clergy  reserves  of  the  province  to  the  Company,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  which  sale  are  to  represent  the  lands,  unless  His  Majesty  deem 
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fit,  to  reappropriate  an  equal  quantity  of  land  for  the  same  purposes. 
The  shares  are  then  declared  to  be  personal  estate,  and  liable  to  forfeiture 
by  the  subscribers,  in  the  event  of  default  in  the  payment  of  caUs^  within 
six  months  after  they  shall  have  been  made ;  the  shares  being  further 
declared  to  be  unsaleable  until  such  calls  are  paid.  The  Company  is 
then  authorized  under  certain  restrictions  to  hold  lands  in  any  part  of 
His  Majesty's  dominions,  and  is  restricted  to  a  certain  form  of  convey- 
ance *.  After  verification  at  Westminster,  the  act  is  required  to  be  re- 
gistered in  Upper  Canada,  and  is  declared  a  public  act. 

Under  the  sanction  of  their  incorporation,  the  Company  f  entered 
immediately  into  extensive  contracts  with  His  Majesty's  government  for 
the  purchase  of  reserves  and  other  large  tracts  of  crown  lands  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Upper  Canada.  By  these  purchases  the  Company  became  pos- 
sessed of  upwards  of  two  millions  three  hundred  thousand  acres,  one 
million  three  hundred  thousand  of  which,  they  hold  in  dispersed  tracts  of 
two  hundred,  two  thousand,  and  ten  thousand  acres,  and  also  in  a  few 
cases  of  blocks  containing  from  twelve  thousand  to  forty  thousand  acres. 
The  residue,  amounting  to  one  million  acres,  composes  one  vast  section 
of  territory  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Huron,  known  by  the  denomination 
of  the  Huron  tract,  which  was  granted  in  lieu  of  the  moiety  of  the  clergy 
reserves  scattered  through  the  various  townships  of  the  province. 

The  consideration  given  to  government  by  the  Company  for  such 

*  Form, — ''  We^  the  Canada  Company^  incorporated  under  and  by  virtue  of  an  act  made 
and  passed  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  His  Majesty  King  George  the  Fourth,  intituled  Am 
act  to  enable  HU  Majesty  to  grant  to  a  Company,  to  be  incorporated  by  charter,  to  be  called  '  The 
Canada  Company/  certain  lands  in  the  province  of  Upper  Canada,  and  to  invest  the  said  Company 
with  certain  powers  and  privileges,  and  for  other  purposes  relating  thereto,  in  consideration  of  the 
sum  of  to  us  paid,  do  hereby  grant  and  release  to  all 

and  all  our  right,  title,  and  interest  to  and  in  the  same  and  every  part  thereof,  to  have  and  to 
hold  unto  the  said  and  his  heirs  for  ever." 

t  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Directors : — Charles  Bosanquet,  Esq.  Governor ;  Edward 
Ellice,  Esq.  M.  P.  Deputy-Governor;  Robert  Biddulph,  Esq.;  Robert  DouTiie,  Esq.  M.  P. ; 
John  Easthope,  Esq.  M.  P. ;  Charles  Franks,  Esq. ;  John  Fullarton,  Esq. ;  William  T.  Hib- 
bert,  Esq. ;  John  Hullett,  Esq. ;  Hart  Logan,  Esq. ;  James  Mackillop,  Esq. ;  Martin  T.  Smith, 
Esq. ;  Henry  Usbome,  Esq.  Auditors : — Thomas  S.  Benson,  Esq. ;  Tliomas  Poynder,  jun. 
Esq  ;  Thomas  Wilton,  Esq. ;  John  WooUey,  Esq.  Secretary  :— N.  S.  Price,  Esq.  The  oflScc 
of  the  Company  is  kept  at  No.  13,  St.  Helen's-plaoe,  Bisliopsgate,  London. 
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extensive  and  valuable  possessions,  will  best  appear  from  the  following 
statement,  laid  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Upper  Canada  before  the 
provincial  legislature. 

Statement  qf  annual  payments  made^  and  to  he  made  to  His  Majesty's  go- 
vemment  by  the  Canada  Company^  under  an  agreement  concluded  on 
the  23rd  May,  1826. 

In  the  year  oommencing  Ist  Ju]y>  1826,  Sterlmg. 

and  ending  1st  July,  1B27,  i;20,000 

In  the  year  ending  the  1st  July>  1828,  15,000 

Ist  July,  1829,  15,000 

1st  July,  1830,  15,000 

Ist  July,  1831,  16,000 

Ist  July,  1832,  17,000 

1st  July,  1833,  18,000 

1st  July,  1834,  19,000 

1st  July,  1835,  90,000 
And  thereafter  the  sum  of  £20,000  annually  until  sixteen  years  shall  hare  expired  from 
Iflt  Jnly,  1826. 

Thus,  at  the  expiration  of  the  stated  period  of  sixteen  years,  the  sum 
that  shall  have  been  received  from  this  source,  by  government,  for  its  wild 
lands  in  that  colony,  will  be  295,000/.  sterling. 

Out  of  the  large  annual  and  increasing  sums  now  paid  by  the  Com- 
pany, the  expenses  of  the  civil  list  of  the  province  are  in  a  great  measure 
appropriated  *,  leaving  at  the  same  time  considerable  surplus  sums,  ap- 

*  Yeariy  payments  oat  of  Canada  Company's  funds : — Administration  of  justice. 

Sterling  money. 

To  the  Lieutenant  Ooremor                           -            -  <£dO0O 

The  Chief  Justice     .....  1500 

One  Puisne  Judge   -            -            .            .            -  900 

Ditto           ......  900 

Sunreyor  General     .....  300 

FiTe  Executive  Councillors               ...  500 

Clerk  of  the  Crown  and  Council        ...  200 

ReceiTer  Oeneral      .....  300 

Secretary  and  Registrar        ....  300 

Attorney  General     .             •            •            -            •  300 

Sclidtor  General 100 

Q2 
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plied  to  purposes  of  local  improvement.  By  the  contract  the  Company 
is  authorized  to  expend,  under  the  sanction  of  the  provincial  government 
or  of  the  colonial  secretary  of  state,  upwards  of  45,000/.  of  the  purchase- 
money,  towards  the  construction  of  works  of  public  utility,  within  the 
Huron  tract,  which,  independently  of  the  large  sums  applied  out  of  the 
corporation's  own  funds,  is  the  most  satisfactory  pledge  of  the  rapidity 
with  which  its  amelioration  and  settlements  must  increase,  as  it  is  well 
known  that  capital  judiciously  laid  out,  is  the  very  hinge  of  successful 
colonization. 

The  Huron  tract,  which  is  the  largest  collective  mass  of  territory 
belonging  to  the  Company,  is  nearly  triangular  in  its  general  outline,  and 
extends  about  sixty  miles  along  the  south-eastern  and  eastern  shores  of 
Lake  Huron.  It  is  bounded  to  the  southward  by  a  tract  of  waste  lands 
of  the  crown,  and  the  townships  of  Lobo,  London,  Nissouri,  and  Zorra ; 
and  to  the  north-east  by  unsurveyed  crown  lands  and  Indian  reserves. 
It  lies  between  43*^  10'  and  43°  53'  of  north  latitude,  about  forty  miles,  at 
its  nearest  point,  from  the  head  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  not  more  than  thirty 
miles  from  the  borders  of  Lake  Erie.  The  whole  tract  has  been  sur- 
veyed, and  subdivided  into  twenty  townships,  viz.  Colborne,  Hullett, 
Mackillop,  Logan,  Ellice,  Easthope  North,  and  South,  Downie,  Ful- 
larton.  Tucker  Smith,  Biddulph,  Usborne,  Blanshard,  Bosanquet,  Wil- 
liams, M-'Gillivray,  Stanley,  and  Godrich. 

The  general  surface  of  this  territory  is  remarkably  level,  and  fre- 
quently presents  rich  natural  meadows  and  excellent  pastures.  The  soil 
chiefly  consists  of  a  deep,  rich,  black  loam,  with  a  subsoil  of  clay  inter- 
mixed with  sand,  which,  in  point  of  facility  of  cultivation  and  fertility, 
does  not  probably  yield  to  any  in  the  province.  The  forests  are  composed 
of  the  most  valuable  and  useful  timber,  and  are  not  of  that  almost  im- 
penetrable thickness,  that  in  general  characterizes  a  Canadian  wilderness, 
but  are  so  disposed  as  to  diminish  considerably  the  labour  of  clearing, 
which  is  one  of  the  preliminary  operations  of  a  new  settler.  The  maple, 
beech,  elm,  and  basswood  are  the  predominant  species  of  trees  to  be 
found  in  these  forests ;  the  perennial  foliage  of  which,  decaying  during 
successive  ages,  has  formed  on  the  surface  a  deep  vegetable  mould,  endued 
with  a  degree  of  richness,  that  will  not  require  manure  after  years  of 
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cultivation,  and  would  almost  defy  exhaustion.  The  maple,  in  both 
provinces,  is  a  source  of  essential  profit  to  the  farmer,  from  the  copious 
supplies  of  sugar  he  derives  from  it,  by  the  most  simple  process,  and  with 
the  least  possible  labour  and  expense. 

The  soil  is  well  watered  by  the  river  Maitland,  a  large  branch  of 
the  Thames  and  its  tributaries,  the  river  Aux  Sables,  and  numerous 
rivulets  and  brooks.  Fresh  springs  abound  throughout  the  tract,  and 
salt  springs  are  frequent.  The  rivers  are  partially  navigable,  and  are  well 
adapted  to  the  erection  of  mills ;  indeed  many  of  the  minor  streams  are 
equally  capable  of  working  machinery,  and  offer  many  sites  where  grist 
and  saw  mills,  carding  and  fulling  mills,  might  conveniently  be  built. 

In  the  township  of  Godrich,  a  town  has  been  laid  out  on  the  borders 
of  Lake  Huron,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Maitland,  from  which  a 
road  is  opened  to  join  Talbot  Road  North,  and  another  has  been  traced, 
communicating  eastward  through  Wilmot  and  Guelph,  with  the  head 
of  Ontario.  The  town  is  very  judiciously  planned,  and  peculiarly  well 
situated,  upon  the  elevated  shores  of  the  lake,  and  on  the  southern  side 
of  the  harbour  formed  by  Maitland  river.  This  harbour  is  capable 
of  affording  safe  shelter  to  vessels  of  two  hundred  tons'  burden,  and  is 
well  calculated  to  admit  hereafter  of  the  construction  of  quays,  to  facili- 
tate the  loading  and  unloading  of  produce  and  merchandise.  The  river 
Maitland,  of  which  a  partial  description  has  been  given  in  a  preceding 
chapter,  affords  of  itself  many  important  advantages,  arising  out  of  the 
numerous  sites  that  it  presents  for  the  erection  of  mills  of  every  descrip- 
tion, and  likewise  from  the  excellence  of  the  fish  with  which  it  abounds. 
The  lake  is  equally  well  stored,  and  yields  especially  great  quantities  of 
sturgeon.  The  broad  expanse  of  its  beautifully  transparent  waters,  whilst 
it  adds  to  the  interest  of  the  locality,  and  favourably  influences  the 
atmospheric  changes,  affords  an  advantageous  means  of  forwarding  and 
receiving  goods,  to  and  from  the  lower  extremities  of  the  province, 
through  the  straits,  lakes,  and  canals,  by  which,  in  fact,  an  uninterrupted 
water  communication  is  opened  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Thus  circumstanced,  it  is  impossible  not  to  contemplate  an  early 
period  at  which  Godrich  must  acquire  a  considerable  degree  of  com- 
mercial consequence;  especially  when  the  exertions  of  the  Company, 
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cultivation,  and  would  almost  defy  exhaustion.  The  maple,  in  both 
provinces,  is  a  source  of  essential  profit  to  the  farmer,  from  the  copious 
supplies  of  sugar  he  derives  from  it,  by  the  most  simple  process,  and  with 
the  least  possible  labour  and  expense. 

The  soil  is  well  watered  by  the  river  Maitland,  a  large  branch  of 
the  Thames  and  its  tributaries,  the  river  Aux  Sables,  and  numerous 
rivulets  and  brooks.  Fresh  springs  abound  throughout  the  tract,  and 
salt  springs  are  frequent.  The  rivers  are  partially  navigable,  and  are  well 
adapted  to  the  erection  of  mills ;  indeed  many  of  the  minor  streams  are 
equally  capable  of  working  machinery,  and  offer  many  sites  where  grist 
and  saw  mills,  carding  and  fulling  mills,  might  conveniently  be  built. 

In  the  township  of  Godrich,  a  town  has  been  laid  out  on  the  borders 
of  Lake  Huron,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Maitland,  from  which  a 
road  is  opened  to  join  Talbot  Road  North,  and  another  has  been  traced, 
communicating  eastward  through  Wilmot  and  Guelph,  with  the  head 
of  Ontario.  The  town  is  very  judiciously  planned,  and  peculiarly  well 
situated,  upon  the  elevated  shores  of  the  lake,  and  on  the  southern  side 
of  the  harbour  formed  by  Maitland  river.  This  harbour  is  capable 
of  affording  safe  shelter  to  vessels  of  two  hundred  tons'  burden,  and  is 
well  calculated  to  admit  hereafter  of  the  construction  of  quays,  to  facili- 
tate the  loading  and  unloading  of  produce  and  merchandise.  The  river 
Maitland,  of  which  a  partial  description  has  been  given  in  a  preceding 
chapter,  affords  of  itself  many  important  advantages,  arising  out  of  the 
numerous  sites  that  it  presents  for  the  erection  of  mills  of  every  descrip- 
tion, and  likewise  from  the  excellence  of  the  fish  with  which  it  abounds. 
The  lake  is  equally  well  stored,  and  yields  especially  great  quantities  of 
sturgeon.  The  broad  expanse  of  its  beautifully  transparent  waters,  whilst 
it  adds  to  the  interest  of  the  locality,  and  favourably  influences  the 
atmospheric  changes,  affords  an  advantageous  means  of  forwarding  and 
receiving  goods,  to  and  from  the  lower  extremities  of  the  province, 
through  the  straits,  lakes,  and  canals,  by  which,  in  fact,  an  uninterrupted 
water  communication  is  opened  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Thus  circumstanced,  it  is  ini])ossible  not  to  contemplate  an  early 
period  at  which  Godrich  must  acquire  a  considerable  degree  of  com- 
mercial consequence;  especially  when  the  exertions  of  the  Company, 
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cultivation,  and  would  almost  defy  exhaustion.  The  maple,  in  both 
provinces,  is  a  source  of  essential  profit  to  the  farmer,  from  the  copious 
supplies  of  sugar  he  derives  from  it,  by  the  most  simple  process,  and  with 
the  least  possible  labour  and  expense. 

The  soil  is  well  watered  by  the  river  Maitland,  a  large  branch  of 
the  Thames  and  its  tributaries,  the  river  Aux  Sables,  and  numerous 
rivulets  and  brooks.  Fresh  springs  abound  throughout  the  tract,  and 
salt  springs  are  frequent.  The  rivers  are  partially  navigable,  and  are  well 
adapted  to  the  erection  of  mills ;  indeed  many  of  the  minor  streams  are 
equally  capable  of  working  machinery,  and  offer  many  sites  where  grist 
and  saw  mills,  carding  and  fulling  mills,  might  conveniently  be  built. 

In  the  township  of  Cvodrich,  a  town  has  been  laid  out  on  the  borders 
of  Lake  Huron,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Maitland,  from  which  a 
road  is  ofiened  to  join  Talbot  lload  North,  and  another  has  been  traced, 
communicating  eastward  through  Wilmot  and  Guelph,  with  the  head 
of  Ontario.  The  town  is  very  judiciously  planned,  and  peculiarly  well 
situated,  upon  the  elevated  shores  of  the  lake,  and  on  the  southern  side 
of  the  harbour  formed  by  Maitland  river.  This  harbour  is  capable 
of  affording  safe  shelter  to  vessels  of  two  hundred  tons'  burden,  and  is 
well  calculated  to  admit  hereafter  of  the  construction  of  quays,  to  facili- 
tate the  loading  and  unloading  of  produce  and  merchandise.  The  river 
Maitland,  of  which  a  partial  description  has  l)een  given  in  a  preceding 
chapter,  affords  of  itself  many  important  advantages,  arising  out  of  the 
numerous  sites  that  it  presents  for  the  erei'tion  of  mills  of  every  descrip- 
tion, and  likewise  from  the  excellence  of  the  fish  with  which  it  abounds. 
The  lake  is  equally  well  stored,  and  yields  especially  great  quantities  of 
sturgeon.  The  broad  expanse  of  its  beautifully  transparent  waters,  whilst 
it  adds  to  the  interest  of  the  locality,  and  favourably  influences  the 
atmospheric  changes,  affords  an  advantageous  means  of  forwarding  and 
receiving  goods,  to  and  from  the  lower  extremities  of  the  province, 
thn>ugh  the  straits,  lakes,  and  canals,  by  which,  in  fact,  an  uninterrupted 
water  communication  is  opened  to  the  ^Vtlantic  Ocean. 

Thus  circumstancvd,  it  is  ini]H>ssible  not  to  contemplate  an  early 
period  at  which  (iodrich  must  ac<juire  a  considerable  degrt^e  of  com- 
mercial consequence;  especially   when  the  exertions  of  the  Company, 
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hitherto  successful,  are  duly  estimated.  When,  at  no  very  remote  date, 
the  interior  of  the  Huron  tract  will  be  thickly  inhabited — and  it  is  capable 
of  sustaining  a  population  of  eighty  thousand  souls  and  upwards — ^its 
produce  will  naturally  find  its  way  to  Godrich,  as  the  focus  of  that  section 
of  country;  whilst  the  manufactured  supplies  of  the  settlements  would, 
from  the  advantages  of  the  navigation  to  that  town,  be  constantly  for- 
warded to  the  interior  through  the  same  quarter.  The  town,  althougb 
not  yet  two  years  in  existence,  contains  upwards  of  three  hundred  iiw 
habitants ;  and  this  number  is  daily  increasing.  A  tavern  is  now  opened^ 
a  saw-mill  erected,  and  a  grist-mill  in  progress :  the  immediate  erection 
also  of  a  brewery  and  distillery  is  contemplated.  In  fact,  no  incipient 
colony  ever  promised  to  rise  in  the  same  ratio  of  importance,  or  to  be- 
come more  flourishing,  within  a  comparatively  brief  lapse  of  time.  It 
will  be  a  competitor  for  rapidity  of  growth  with  By  Town  and  Guelph, 
that  have  risen  mushroom-like  above  the  surface,  and  are  both  now 
populous  and  improving  places. 

The  town  of  Guelph  is,  as  it  were,  the  capital  of  another  extensive 
tract  belonging  to  the  Company,  covering  in  superficies  about  forty 
thousand  acres,  and  situated  in  the  county  of  Halton,  district  of  Gore. 
The  town  was  founded  under  the  direction  of  a  distinguished  literary 
character,  John  Gait,  Esquire,  the  first  secretary  to  the  Company,  on  St. 
George's  day,  at  so  late  a  date  as  1827*  and  now  contains  upwards  of  one 
hundred  dwelling-houses,  several  shops  and  taverns,  and  seven  or  eight 
hundred  inhabitants,  amongst  whom  are  found  tradesmen  and  mechanics 
of  every  description  requisite  in  an  infant  settlement.  A  grist  and 
saw-mill  have  been  for  some  time  in  operation :  a  school-house  has  just 
been  erected,  and  a  teacher  appointed,  who  is  already  intrusted  with  the 
education  of  thirty  or  forty  children:  a  printing-office  also  is  now 
established.  The  town  is  well  situated  upon  the  river  Speed,  which  falls 
into  the  Eramosa,  a  branch  of  the  Grand  river,  and  through  it  commu- 
nicates with  Lake  Erie.  The  streets  are  numerous  and  judiciously  laid 
out :  part  of  them  are  concentric,  and  unite  in  a  crescent  formed  within 
a  bend  of  river  Speed  in  front  of  the  town*.      The  country  around 

*  The  bailding  lots  are  half  an  acre,  and  sell  for  £10 ;  the  ^Etrms  in  the  vicinity  may  be 
had  at  firom  lOi.  to  12s*  &d,  per  acre. 
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Guelph  enjoys  roost  of  the  advantages  of  the  Huron  tract  in  respect  of 
climate  and  fertility ;  but  a  nearer  proximity  to  the  older  settlements  of 
the  province,  give  it  probably  a  superiority  of  relative  local  situation. 

Guelph  and  Godrich  are  decidedly  rivals :  each  possesses  certain  ad- 
vantages over  the  other  which  will  for  some  time  render  their  prosperity 
co-equal ;  but  it  is  believed  that  the  position  of  the  latter  on  the  shores 
of  a  great  lake,  accessible  as  it  is  to  large  vessels,  and  having  a  good 
harbour  to  protect  them — superadded  to  the  advantageous  circumstance, 
of  being  at  once  made  the  focus  of  populous  settlements,  that  will  soon 
be  flourishing  around — will  eventually  give  it  the  ascendancy. 

The  little  town  of  Gait  is  seated  on  the  banks  of  the  Grand  river, 
in  the  township  of  Dumfries,  and  about  seventeen  or  eighteen  miles 
from  Guelph.  It  is  another  of  the  villages  founded  by  the  Company; 
and  however  its  importance  may  be  considered  secondary,  as  compared 
with  the  other  towns,  its  situation  is  peculiarly  eligible,  and  cannot  fail 
to  attract  many  settlers  of  respectability  and  capital. 

Upon  an  inspection  of  the  general  geographical  map  of  the  British 
Empire  in  North  America,  accompanying  this  work,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  Canada  Company  holds  large  tracts  of  land  in  almost  every 
township  of  the  province  *,  exclusive  of  the  Huron  territory  and  other 
extensive  blocks.  It  may,  therefore,  be  safely  asserted,  that  the  Company 
have  at  their  disposal  a  vast  and  valuable  portion  of  the  colony,  em- 
bracing, from  its  singular  distribution,  every  possible  variety  of  surface, 
8oil«  timber,  and  climate  which  that  section  of  the  king's  dominions 
affords.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  doubted  that  the  sphere  of  their  settle- 
ments will  soon  be  co-extensive  with  the  province  itself;  and  that  from 
the  impulse  given  by  them  to  emigration,  and  the  accelerated  march  in 
which  their  settlements  are  advancing,  the  landed  property  of  the  country 
will  almost  suddenly  become  greatly  enhanced  in  value.  It  is  probable, 
that,  before  the  lapse  of  five  years,  lands  that  may  now  be  obtained  upon 
terms  extremely  moderate,  even  as  sections  of  a  forest,  will  cost  treble 
what  they  now  do,  owing  to  the  extraordinary  demand  that  has  been 
created  for  lands,  by  the  encouragement  held  out  by  the  government  and 

*  The  townabips  of  Upper  Canada,  in  which  the  Company  holds  Unds,  are  distinguished 
M  the  Bftp  bj  an  asterisk  *. 
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the  Canada  Company  to  emigrate  to  Upper  Canada ;  and  this  increased 
value  of  the  land  is  the  more  to  be  anticipated  from  the  geographical 
situation  of  that  province.  That  section  of  it  which  is  most  desirable  for 
settlement  is  by  no  means  unlimited  or  exhaustless,  and  may  probably 
be  confined,  northward,  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  head  of  Lake  Chaudi^re, 
on  the  Ottawa,  to  3iatchedash  Bay,  on  Lake  Huron,  which  includes,  to 
tlie  southward,  all  the  organised  and  surveyed  parts  of  the  province,  so 
much  of  which  has  already  been  stated  to  belong  to  the  Company.  Thus 
circumscribed,  with  a  population  whose  natural  increase  is  great,  and 
whose  adventitious  increase  is  far  greater,  every  acre  of  ground  must 
daUy  acquire  a  high  degree  of  augmented  appreciation.  The  growth  of 
Upper  Canada,  we  believe,  is  unprecedented  for  its  rapidity,  in  the  annals 
of  colonization ;  but  it  must  be  considered,  that  few  countries  in  the 
world  can  compete  with  it  as  a  field  for  new  settlement.  Few  sections 
of  the  earth  are  so  especially  endued  by  nature  with  richness,  exuberance, 
and  fertility,  with  bright  and  pure  skies,  a  salubrious  atmosphere,  a 
climate  calculated  to  ripen  luxuriant  fields,  and  mature  delicious  fruits ; 
in  fact,  endowed  with  all  the  advantages  that  can  render  any  spot  emi-- 
nently  desirable  as  the  abode  of  man,  or  rivet  his  affections  to  the  soil. 

The  Canada  Company  have  done  much,  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
the  settlements  of  the  colony,  and  it  appears  to  be  their  inclination,  as 
well  as  their  interest,  to  do  more.  The  number  and  respectability  of  the 
settlers  for  whom  they  have  provided  on  their  immense  demesnes,  have 
already  added  considerable  strength  to  the  country,  whether  in  a  physical, 
moral,  or  political  point  of  view.  The  accession  to  the  population  of  the 
province  accruing  by  emigration  from  the  united  kingdoms,  transfers 
so  much  loyalty  to  the  opposite  shores  of  the  western  ocean  ;  especially 
when  that  emigration  is  under  the  direct  influence  and  guidance  of  an 
association  of  British  capitalists,  whose  studious  endeavours,  consistently 
with  the  appropriate  badge  of  their  incorporation,  "  Non  mutat  genus^ 
9€lum^  must  be  to  foster  British  feeling  in  the  remotest  regions  of  the 

empire. 

From  their  general  applicability  to  the  subject,  the  Instructions  to 
Emigrants,  printed  at  the  back  of  the  Company's  prospectus,  have  been 
thought  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  Appendix  at  the  end  of  the  volume, 
where  they  will  be  found  under  the  No.  2. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Governinent — Constitution — and  Courts  of  Law. 

Antecedently  to  1791  the  administration  of  the  government  of 
the  province  of  Quebec,  which  was  co-extensive  with  Lower  and  Upper 
Canada,  was  peremptorily  vested,  under  the  provisions  of  an  act  passed 
by  the  British  parliament  in  1774,  in  the  government  and  council  only. 
By  this  act,  the  catholic  religion  was  not  only  tolerated  in  its  plenitude, 
but  the  tithes  and  other  ecclesiastical  privileges  confirmed  to  the  clergy 
of  that  persuasion  ;  the  English  law  was  established  in  criminal  matters, 
and  the  French  law  declared  to  prescribe  the  rule  of  decision  where  the 
rights  of  property  were  concerned. 

In  1791>  as  was  before  mentioned,  the  province  of  Quebec  was 
divided  into  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  and  the  land  before  established 
in  French  seigniories  and  that  recently  allotted  to  the  new  settlers  were 
separated  and  distinguished  as  before  alluded  to ;  the  former  falling 
within  the  Lower,  whilst  tlie  latter  constituted  the  Upper  province. 

The  basis  of  those  institutions  by  which  Upper  Canada  is  now 
governed  was  laid  by  an  act  of  the  British  legislature,  31st  G^.  III., 
which  invests  the  supreme  power  in  a  legislative  council  and  an  assembly, 
conjointly  with  the  king,  under  the  denomination  of  the  Provincial 
Parliaments.  The  council  must  consist  of  seven  members  at  the  least, 
but  the  crown  has  the  power  of  increasing  this  number.  The  members 
are  appointed  by  the  crown :  they  must  have  attained  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years,  and  be  British  subjects  either  by  birth,  by  naturalization,  or  by 
the  conquest  and  cession  of  Canada.  They  are  appointed  for  life,  but  may 
forfeit  their  place  by  treason,  by  swearing  allegiance  to  a  foreign  power, 
by  two  years*  absence  from  the  colony  without  permission  of  the  governor, 
or  four  years*  absence  without  the  sanction  of  the  king. 
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The  speaker  of  the  council  is  appointed  by  the  governor,  lieutenant- 
goTemor,  or  other  person  administering  the  government,  and  may  be  re- 
moved by  the  like  authority. 

The  assembly  is  composed  of  not  fewer  than  sixteen  members, 
chosen  by  the  electors  of  districts,  counties,  circles,  or  townships,  in 
a  proportion  to  be  declared  by  the  governor,  but  afterwards  alterable  by 
decision  of  the  provincial  parliament.  Subsequent  provincial  acts  have 
increased  the  number  of  both  councils,  and  have  fixed  that  of  the  as- 
sembly at  forty.  The  districts  returning  members  are  differently  con- 
stituted ;  some  consisting  only  of  a  single  county,  others  of  two  counties, 
a  riding,  or  a  county  and  a  riding  together.  The  qualifications  of  the 
electors  are  ascertained  by  the  same  act;  which  fixes  the  age  of  an  elector 
at  twenty-one,  requires  the  same  qualification  of  allegiance  as  in  a 
member  of  the  council,  and,  providing  for  some  contingencies  which 
have  never  occurred,  ascertains,  that  to  vote  in  a  district  election  the 
elector  must  possess  a  freehold  in  the  district  of  the  clear  annual  value 
of  forty  shillings.  Voters,  before  admission  to  the  poll,  are  required  to 
swear  that  they  have  not  before  voted  at  the  same  election.  This  enact- 
ment raised  the  question  of  the  right  of  Quakers  to  vote,  that  people,  as 
is  well  known,  being  prevented  by  religious  scruples  from  taking  an  oath ; 
but  this  has  been  decided  in  the  same  equitable  spirit  that  governs  the 
jurisprudence  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  affirmation  of  those  persons  ad- 
mitted as  equivalent  to  an  oath. 

To  be  eligible  as  a  member,  the  candidate  must  be  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  a  British  subject  by  birth,  naturalization,  or  the  conquest  and 
iiiiNNion  of  Canada ;  and  he  must  not  be  a  member  of  the  legislative 
(MJUticil,  nor  "  a  minister  of  the  church  of  England,  or  a  minister,  priest, 
Wi-'liiwliwtic,  or  teacher,  either  according  to  the  rites  of  the  church  of 
iloltu'i  or  under  any  other  form  or  profession  of  religious  faith  or  wor- 
*lilp/*  A  doubt  for  some  time  subsisted  whether  this  disqualifying 
i<liui««  c»x tended  to  laymen  occasionally  acting  as  religious  exhorters;  but 
tlip  dtu'lnlon  of  the  assembly  in  the  cases  of  Messrs.  Roblin  and  Wilson, 
wliUli  upon  that  ground  excluded  those  members  from  their  seats,  seems 
to  liiivi'  definitively  settled  the  point.  The  provincial  parliament  has  the 
piiwrr  of  prcHcribing  disqualifications  by  its  own  act:  by  one  of  these, 
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passed  in  1795,  it  was  declared  that  any  person  coming  into  the  province 
from  a  place  not  under  his  majesty's  government  must  have  resided 
seven  years,  which  period  by  an  act  passed  in  1814  is  extended  to  four- 
teen years,  and  the  most  recent  enactments  require  that  his  property 
should  comprise  four  hundred  acres  of  land  free  from  incumbrance,  to 
render  him  eligible  as  a  member  of  the  assembly. 

The  provincial  legislature  seems  to  have  involved  itself  in  a  sort  of 
anomaly  by  its  decision  with  regard  to  Quakers  offering  themselves  as 
candidates  for  the  representation ;  for  though  in  the  case  of  an  elector 
their  affirmation  is  admitted  in  lieu  of  an  oath,  as  a  member  it  has  been 
rejected,  and  that  valuable  portion  of  society  excluded  from  all  share  in 
the  legislation  of  the  colony. 

A  new  assembly  is  called  by  proclamation  of  the  governor,  who 
fixes  the  time  and  place,  and  appoints  the  returning  officers,  to  whom  he 
issues  writs  of  election,  returnable  in  fifty  days. 

>\Tien  a  petition  is  presented  against  the  return  for  any  district,  it 
is  to  be  taken  into  consideration  by  the  assembly  in  a  period  not  less  than 
fourteen  days  from  its  presentation,  notice  of  which  is  given  to  the  peti- 
tioners and  the  sitting  members,  and  the  members  of  the  house  present 
are  sworn  to  decide  according  to  the  evidence. 

The  duration  of  the  assembly  is  four  years ;  but  it  may  at  any  time 
be  either  prorogued  or  dissolved  by  the  governor,  who  appoints  the  time 
and  place  of  session,  but  is  obliged  by  law  to  do  so  at  least  once  in  every 
year.  The  prorogation  continues  no  longer  than  forty  days,  and  must 
be  prolonged  from  time  to  time  by  repeated  proclamations.  The  time 
of  meeting  for  the  transaction  of  business  is  communicated  to  the  mem- 
bers by  letter,  nor  can  the  session  commence  till  opened  by  the  governor. 
The  assembly  elects  its  own  speaker,  subject  to  the  approbation  of  the 
governor,  and  lays  down  its  own  rules  and  orders,  referring  in  cases  for 
which  they  have  omitted  to  provide,  to  those  which  govern  the  commons  of 
die  mother  country.  To  constitute  a  law,  a  bill  having  passed  the  house  of 
iMembly  and  council,  must  receive  the  assent  of  the  lieutenant-governor 
in  the  name  of  his  majesty,  an  assent  which  it  is  in  his  discretion  to  with- 
hMf  or  to  reserve  till  after  a  communication  with  the  government  at 
borne.    In  the  latter  case,  the  royal  assent  may  be  signified  at  any  time 

r2 
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within  two  years,  and  from  that  time  the  law  takes  effect.  His  majesty 
has  likewise  the  power  of  disallowing  any  law  within  the  period  of  two 
years  from  its  adoption,  which  ceases  to  be  a  law  from  the  time  that  his 
pleasure  is  made  known.  There  are  certain  subjects,  of  which  religion 
is  the  principal,  on  which  no  law  can  be  passed  without  the  consent  of 
the  two  houses  of  the  British  parliament,  ratified  by  the  king.  The  right 
qf  passing  laws  for  the  taxation  of  the  province  is  exclusively  and  ex- 
pressly reserved  to  the  provincial  legislature. 

As  in  the  mother  country,  the  executive  power  is  vested  exclusively 
in  the  king,  or  his  representative,  the  lieutenant-governor ;  that  repre- 
sentative appointed  by  the  crown,  as  are  his  principal  officers,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  executive  council,  the  judges  of  the  court  of  king's  bench, 
and  all  officers  at  the  heads  of  departments.  The  lieutenant-governor 
is  assisted  in  his  administration  by  a  council,  appointed  by  the  crown ; 
and  all  petitions  addressed  to  him  are.  To  his  Excellency  in  Council,  in 
which  style  run  also  all  orders  and  documents  made  thereon. 

The  principal  court  of  law  subsisting  in  the  colony  is  the  court  of 
king's  bench,  consisting  of  a  chief  justice  and  two  puisne  judges ;  the 
jurisdiction  of  which  combines  those  of  the  courts  of  king's  bench  and 
common  pleas  in  England,  and,  as  respects  matters  of  revenue,  even  that 
of  the  exchequer ;  holding  four  regular  terms  in  a  year.  An  appeal  lies 
from  its  decisions,  by  writ  of  error,  to  the  court  of  appeals,  composed  of 
the  governor  and  his  council,  but  only  in  causes  where  the  matter  in  dis- 
pute amounts  to  one  hundred  pounds,  or  is  some  annual  rent  or  duty ;  and 
from  this  judgment  there  is  an  ultimate  appeal  to  his  majesty  in  council, 
where  the  subject  in  question  is  of  five  hundred  pounds'  value.  There 
are  also  two  circuits,  the  eastern  and  western,  of  assize  and  nisi  prius,  to 
each  of  which  a  judge  of  the  king's  bench  is  appointed,  associated  in  the 
commission  with  some  principal  gentlemen  of  the  district.  Besides  these, 
there  are  district  courts,  whose  jurisdiction  extends  to  aU  simple  con- 
tracts under  the  value  of  forty  pounds ;  to  questions  of  personal  property 
and  trespass ;  but  not  to  any  cause  involving  a  title  to  land.  Quarterly 
sessions  are  likewise  holden  in  each  district,  by  the  justices  of  the  peace, 
for  the  trial  of  misdemeanors  and  petty  offences,  with  the  regulation  of 
the  general  police.     Courts  of  request,  principally  analogous  to  those 
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which  regulate  such  courts  in  Great  Britain,  sit  twice  in  each  month, 
under  the  presidency  of  two  justices  of  the  peace,  for  the  trial  of  petty 
causes  under  forty  shiUings'  value.  A  probate  court  for  the  province, 
with  a  surrogate  court  in  each  district,  a  board  of  land  commissioners, 
having  jurisdiction  over  claims  to  lands  granted  by  the  crown,  complete 
the  list  of  tribunals  invested  with  the  judiciary  authorit}'  in  this  province. 
In  noticing  the  original  constitution  of  the  province,  it  was  mentioneil 
that  the  English  law  was  established  as  the  basis  of  the  criminal  law  of 
Upper  Canada ;  and  in  all  respects  the  laws  of  England  regulate  the 
decisions  of  the  courts,  so  far  as  such  laws  are  applicable  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  province,  or  are  not  superseded  by  provincial  statutes. 


CHAPTER  VIL 

The  River  St.  Lawrence.— The  Great  Lakes.— The  Gulf.— Canals. 

The  St.  Lawrence,  originally  called  the  Great  River  of  Canada,  or 
the  Great  River,  to  mark  its  pre-eminence,  is  the  indelible  link  formed  by 
nature  between  the  Canadas,and  the  source  at  once  of  the  wealth,  beauty, 
and  prosperity  of  both  provinces.  In  passing,  therefore,  from  the  topo- 
graphy of  Upper  to  that  of  Lower  Canada,  the  description  of  that  splendid 
river  seems  naturally  to  suggest  itself  as  a  tjrpical  illustration  of  that 
link.  The  introduction  of  it  here,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  following 
the  account  of  one  province,  and  immediately  preceding  the  description 
of  the  other,  will  at  the  same  time  enable  the  reader  the  more  easily  and 
intimately  to  associate  the  topographical  features  and  characters  of  each 
province  with  the  utility,  magnificence,  and  grandeur  of  that  gigantic 
stream. 

The  St.  Lawrence,  though  not  the  longest  river  in  the  world,  is 
certainly  the  largest  in  every  other  respect,  if,  as  appears  proper,  its 
immense  lakes  be  considered  to  form  part  of  it.  Under  this  aspect  it 
will  be  found  that  the  surface  it  covers,  and  the  cubic  mass  of  its  waters, 
far  exceed  those  of  the  Amazon  or  the  Mississippi,  but  it  probably  does 
not  carry  to  the  ocean  a  greater  volume  of  water  than  either  of  these 
two  majestic  streams.  The  source  of  the  river  St.  Lewis,  which  may  be 
deemed  the  remotest  spring  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  is  in  latitude  48^  30' 
north,  and  longitude  about  93°  west.  From  its  source  the  general  di- 
rection of  the  St.  Lawrence,  through  Lakes  Superior  and  Huron,  is 
south-east  to  Lake  Erie,  nearly  due  east  through  that  lake,  and  then 
north-east  to  the  Gulf,  through  which  its  waters  are  mingled  with  the 
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Atlantic  Ocean,  after  an  uninterrupted  course  of  upwards  of  two  thousand 
statute  miles. 

The  St.  Lawrence  receives  nearly  all  the  rivers  that  have  their 
sources  in  the  extensive  range  of  mountains  to  the  northwards,  called  the 
Land's  Height,  that  separates  the  waters  falling  into  Hudson's  Bay  still 
further  to  the  north  from  those  that  descend  into  the  Atlantic,  and  all 
those  that  rise  in  the  ridge  which  commences  on  its  southern  bank,  and 
runs  nearly  south-westerly  until  it  falls  upon  Lake  Champlain.  Of  these, 
the  principal  ones  are  the  Thames,  Ouse,  or  Grand  river,  the  Ottawa, 
Masquinong^,  Saint  Maurice,  Batiscan,  Saint  Anne,  Jacques  Cartier, 
Du  Giouffre,  Saguenay,  Betsiamites,  and  Manicouagan  on  the  north ;  and 
the  Salmon  river,  Chateaugay,  Chambly  or  Richelieu,  Yamaska,  St. 
Francis,  Nicolet,  Becancour,  Du  Cliene,  Chaudiere,  du  Sud,  du  Loup, 
Matanne,  and  Mitis  on  the  south.  In  different  parts  of  its  course  it  is 
known  under  different  appellations :  thus,  as  high  up  from  the  sea  as 
Montreal,  it  is  called  St.  Lawrence;  from  Montreal  to  Kingston  in 
Upper  Canada,  it  is  called  the  Cataraqui,  or  Iroquois;  between  Lake 
Ontario  and  Lake  Erie  it  is  called  Niagara  river;  between  Lake  Erie 
and  Lake  St.  Clair,  the  Detroit;  between  Lake  St.  Clair  and  Lake 
Huron,  the  river  St.  Clair ;  and  between  Lake  Huron  and  Lake  Su- 
perior, the  distance  is  called  tlie  Narrows,  or  the  Falls  of  St.  Mary. 

LAKE  SUPERIOR. 

Lake  Superior,  without  the  aid  of  any  great  effort  of  imagination, 
may  be  considered  as  the  inexhaustible  spring  from  whence,  through 
unnumbered  ages,  the  St.  I^awrence  has  continued  to  derive  its  ample 
stream.  This  immense  lake,  unequalled  in  magnitude  by  any  collection 
of  fresh  water  upon  the  globe,  is  situated  between  the  parallels  of  46°  25' 
and  49*  1'  north  latitude,  and  the  meridians  of  SV  34'  and  92°  14'  west 
longitude.  Its  length,  measured  on  a  curved  line  througli  the  centre,  is 
about  three  hundred  and  sixty  geographical  miles,  its  extreme  breadth 
one  hundred  and  forty,  and  its  circumference,  in  following  the  sinuosities 
of  the  coasts,  about  one  thousand  five  hundred*.     Its  surface  is  about 

*  These  dimensions,  m  well  an  other  particulars  relative  to  l^e  Superior,  ore  taken 
horn  ike  ftble  and  scientific  paper  pret^ented  to  the  Literary  and  Historical  Society  of  Quebec, 
tofether  with  a  vmluable  collection  of  geological  and  mineral  s|iecimens,  by  Captain  Bayfield, 
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six  hundred  and  twenty-seven  feet  above  the  tide-water  of  the  Atlantic; 
but  the  shores  exhibit  almost  conclusive  inditiae  of  its  having  been,  in 
former  ages,  as  much  perhaps  as  forty  or  fifty  feet  higher  than  its  present 
level.  Various  soundings  have  been  taken,  from  eighty  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty  fathoms ;  but  its  greatest  depth  probably  exceeds  two  hundred 
fathoms,  thus  demonstrating  the  bottom  of  the  lake  to  be  nearly  six 
hundred  feet  hehw  the  level  of  the  ocean.  The  crystalline  transparency 
of  its  waters  is  unrivalled,  and  such  as  to  render  rocks,  at  extraordinary 
depths,  distinctly  visible.  The  bottom  of  the  lake  chiefly  consists  of  a 
very  adhesive  clay,  which  speedily  indurates  by  atmospheric  exposure, 
and  contains  small  shells  of  the  species  at  present  existing  in  the  lake. 

A  sea  almost  of  itself,  this  lake  is  subject  to  many  vicissitudes  of 
that  element,  for  here  the  storm  rages  and  the  billows  break  with  a 
violence  scarcely  surpassed  by  the  tempests  of  the  ocean ;  but  it  is  not 
subject  to  the  oceanic  phenomenon  displayed  by  an  unerring  and  pe- 
riodical flux  and  reflux.  Its  expansive  surface,  however^  yields  to  the 
influence  of  heavy  winds ;  so  that  when  these  blow  strong  from  one 
quarter,  they  produce  a  very  perceptible  rise  of  the  lake  in  the  opposite 
direction.  The  spring  freshets  are  also  known  to  have  occasioned  a  rapid 
swelling  of  the  waters,  which  has  been  especially  conspicuous  after  a 
rigorous  winter.  That  its  waters  were  once  salt  is  by  no  means  unlikely; 
and  the  supposition  stands  in  some  degree  supported  by  the  nature  of 
the  fish  that  inhabit  them,  and  the  marine  shells  that  are  found  along 
the  beaches,  or  imbedded  in  the  shores. 

The  basin  of  Lake  Superior  is  considerably  larger  than  the  area  its 
waters  now  occupy.  It  may  be  said  to  be  bounded  by  the  surrounding 
mountain  ridges,  in  which  are  found  the  sources  of  the  rivers  that  are 
tributary  to  the  lake.  These  bounds  are  at  various  distances  from  its 
actual  shores,  receding  from  them  at  some  points  to  the  distance  of  fifty 
or  seventy  miles,  and  at  others  approaching  very  near,  or  forming  the 
margin  of  the  lake    itself.      The   summits  of  the  hills  rise,  in  some 


Royal  Navy.  The  extensive  hydrograpliical  surveys  of  that  scientific  officer  are  an  important 
accession  to  the  geography  of  the  Canadas^  and  from  the  abilities  and  research  of  the  operator 
have  also  been  the  means  of  extending  considerably  the  knowledge  of  various  branches  of  the 
natural  history  of  both  provinces. 
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instances,  to  an  elevation  of  one  thousand  five  hundred  feet  above  the 
lake,  as  trigonometrically  ascertained  by  Captain  Bayfield;  and  the  sources 
of  some  of  the  rivers  flowing  into  the  lake  have  been  estimated  by  Mr. 
Schoolcroft  and  Dr.  Bigsby  to  be  from  five  hundred  and  five  to  six  hun- 
dred and  fourteen  feet  higher  than  the  level  of  their  mouths.  The  rivers 
discharging  themselves  into  Lake  Superior  are  indeed  numerous,  but  none 
are  remarkable  for  their  length,  although  several  of  them  are  fine  broad 
streams,  pouring  ample  stores  into  the  bosom  of  this  immense  recipient. 
On  its  north  and  north-east  sides  are  several  islands,  the  largest  of  which 
is  called  Isle  Royale,  measuring  about  one  hundred  miles  in  length  by 
forty  in  breadth. 

The  outlet  of  Lake  Superior  is  the  Strait  of  St.  Mary,  about  forty 
miles  long«  connecting  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  that  lake  with  the 
north-west  angle  of  Lake  Huron.  The  Falls  of  St.  Mary  are  nearly  mid- 
way between  the  two  lakes.  This  denomination,  though  generally  given, 
but  little  accords  with  the  usual  appellation  of  Falls  as  applied  to  the 
descent  of  large  bodies  of  water  precipitated  from  great  heights,  that  so 
finequently  occur  on  the  rivers  in  America.  In  this  place  it  is  only  the 
impetuous  stream  of  the  enormous  discharge  from  Lake  Superior  forcing 
its  way  through  a  confined  channel,  and  breaking  with  proportionate 
violence  among  the  impediments  that  nature  has  thrown  in  its  way ; 
yet  this  scene  of  tumultuous  and  unceasing  agitation  of  the  waters,  com- 
bined with  the  noise  and  dazzling  whiteness  of  the  surge,  is  not  deficient 
either  in  grandeur  or  magnificence.  The  total  descent  of  the  fall  has 
been  ascertained  to  be  twenty -two  and  a  lialf  perpendicular  feet.  It  has 
been  found  impracticable  to  ascend  the  rapid,  but  canoes  have  ventured 
down,  although  the  experiment  is  extremely  nervous  and  hazardous,  and 
in  general  avoided  by  means  of  a  portage  about  two  miles  long  which 
connects  the  navigable  parts  of  the  strait. 

Below  the  discharge  of  St.  Mary's  Strait  are  situated  the  islands  of 
St.  Joseph  and  Drummond ;  the  former  of  which  is  under  British  domi- 
nion, and  the  latter  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States.  There  are 
upon  each  a  small  military  detachment  and  depot,  maintained  by  the 
respective  governments,  which  are  the  most  remote  stations,  at  least  on 
the  British  side  of  the  frontier,  where  a  military  force  is  maintained* 
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These  islands  abound  with  curious  mineralogical  specimens,  fossils,  and 
petrifactions,  many  of  which  are  to  be  seen  in  the  museums  of  the  Na- 
tural History  Society  in  Montreal,  and  the  Literary  and  Historical 
Society  of  Quebec. 

LAKE  HURON. 

Lake  Huron  yields  in  its  dimensions  to  Lake  Superior  only.  It  is 
very  irregular  in  shape,  yet  with  the  assistance  of  a  little  fancy  may  be 
formed  into  something  like  a  triangle,  having  its  base  to  the  north,  and 
its  opposite  angle  at  the  source  of  the  St.  Clair  river,  which  is  its  outlet 
to  the  south.  Its  greatest  length  on  a  curvelinear  line  between  the  dis- 
charge of  St.  Mary's  Strait  and  the  outlet,  is  about  two  hundred  and  forty 
miles ;  its  depth,  due  north  and  south,  one  hundred  and  eighty-six ;  and 
its  extreme  breadth,  nearly  W.  N.  W.  and  E.  S.  E.,  about  two  hundred 
and  twenty.  In  circumference  it  will  be  found  not  far  short  of  one 
thousand  miles.  From  the  head  of  river  St.  Clair  its  coast  to  the  west 
trends  first  north-eastward  about  thirty-five  miles,  then  stretches  north- 
ward about  one  hundred  and  fifteen  to  Cape  Hurd,  which  terminates  the 
west  point  of  Cabot's  Head,  a  peninsula  averaging  twelve  miles  broad,  and 
protruding  fifty  miles  into  the  lake.  From  Wingfield  Point  on  the  east, 
corresponding  with  Cape  Hurd  on  the  west,  the  coast  breaks  to  the 
south-eastward,  forms  Nattawassaga  Bay,  and  then,  after  admitting  the 
waters  of  Lake  Simcoe,  reascends  northerly  to  the  46th  degree  of  north 
latitude,  much  broken  and  indented,  and  fringed  by  a  multitude  of  islets. 
At  this  point  the  lake  receives  the  waters  of  Lake  Nipissing  through  the 
French  river ;  the  shore  thence  bends  to  the  west,  continuing  that  general 
direction  tiU  it  strikes  the  Strait  of  St.  Mary,  beyond  which  is  the  broad 
strait  of  Michilimackinac,  the  outlet  of  Lake  Michigan  into  Lake  Huron, 
or  rather  the  link  by  which  both  lakes  are  united,  for  it  is  believed  there 
is  little  or  no  difference  of  elevation  in  their  relative  levels.  The  coast 
then  swelling  out  eastwardly  takes  a  southerly  course  to  the  bottom  of 
Saguenam  Bay,  reascends  on  the  eastern  side  of  it  about  forty  miles,  and 
then  trends  again  southward  to  the  head  of  river  St.  Clair. 

The  surface  of  Lake  Huron  is  about  thirty-two  feet  lower  than  that 
of  Lake  Superior,  and  thirty  feet  above  the  level  of  Lake  Erie.     It  is 
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nearly  as  deep  as  the  former ;  and  its  water  is  equally  cold,  transparent, 
and  pure.  From  its  western  side  a  series  of  extensive  islands  called 
Manitoulin,  of  which  St.  Joseph  and  Drummond's  Islands  already 
mentioned  form  part,  stretches  in  an  easterly  direction  one  hundred  and 
twenty  miles.  One  of  these  islands  is  upwards  of  seventy-five  miles 
long,  and  varies  in  width  from  three  miles  to  twenty-three,  being  sin- 
gularly indented  by  deep  inlets  and  coves  that  give  it  an  extremely  irre- 
gular and  broken  outline.  A  superstitious  veneration  is  attached  to  these 
islands  by  the  Indians,  who  believe  them  to  be  consecrated  by  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Great  Spirit,  or,  in  their  own  language,  the  '*  Great  Manitou  r 
and  hence  has  originated  the  appellation  they  still  bear.  Between  this 
principal  chain  and  the  north  shore  is  comprised  a  section  of  the  lake 
almost  completely  cut  off  from  the  main  body,  in  which  are  scattered 
many  other  islands  of  inferior  size;  whilst  another  group,  extending 
from  Cape  Hurd  to  the  southern  angle  of  the  Great  Manitoulin  Island, 
fcNins  together  the  Manitoulin  series,  a  kind  of  archipelago  that  confines 
the  lake  to  the  northward.  Combined  with  Cabot's  promontory  or  pen- 
insula,  this  archipelago  separates  from  the  lake  a  large  body  of  water 
constituting,  as  it  were,  an  inner  lake,  whose  extreme  length,  from  Nat- 
tawassaga  Bay,  on  the  S.  E.,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Narrows  or  St.  Mar}''s 
Strait,  on  the  west,  is  about  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles,  and  its 
greatest  breadth  about  fifty. 

Several  rivers  and  numerous  minor  streams  descend  from  all  sides 
to  levd  the  bosom  of  the  lake.  But  although  the  Maitland,  Severn, 
Moon,  and  French  rivers,  which  are  those  most  worthy  of  being  enu- 
merated, flow  in  ample  streams,  it  is  probable  that  they  do  not  together 
pour  into  the  lake  more  water  than  is  discharged  by  the  Falls  of  St.  Mary 
ak>ne.  The  shores  of  I.«ake  Huron  are  generally  barren  and  broken, 
especially  towards  the  north,  where  a  bold  ridge  of  hills,  called  the 
Cloche  Mountains,  are  conspicuously  to  be  seen,  extending  about  forty 
miles  along  the  coast,  and  exhibiting  distinctly  three  or  four  lofty 
summits.  Clay  cliffs,  rolled  stones,  abrupt  rocks,  and  woody  steeps,  of 
various  elevations,  from  thirty  to  eighty  or  one  hundred  feet  in  height, 
constitute  the  general  characters  of  the  coast  in  most  parts  of  the  lake : 
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but  the  lands  above  these  forbidding  shores  are  frequently  of  an  excel- 
lent quality,  especially  to  the  eastward. 

This  lake  is  centrically  situated  between  its  rivals.  Lakes  Superior, 
Michigan,  Erie,  and  Ontario,  with  all  of  which  it  has  a  direct  communi- 
cation. By  St.  Mary's  Strait  it  communicates  with  Lake  Superior ;  by 
Michilimackinac  with  Michigan,  and  through  it  with  the  waters  of  the 
Illinois ;  by  the  river  and  Lake  St.  Clair,  and  the  Detroit,  with  Erie ; 
and  by  Severn  river  and  Lake  Simcoe,  then  a  short  portage,  a  chain  of 
lakes,  and  Trent  river,  with  Ontario.  There  are,  besides,  two  known 
water  communications  with  the  Ottawa ;  one  of  which,  explored  by  Mr. 
Catty,  of  the  royal  engineers,  in  1819,  ascends  from  Lake  Simcoe  through 
a  chain  of  lakes  and  their  connecting  waters,  to  the  height  of  land,  over 
which  a  portage  is  made  to  the  source  of  the  Madawasca,  which  falls  into 
the  Lake  of  the  Chats.  The  other  is  up  French  river  into  Lake  Nipis- 
sing,  and  thence  down  a  rapid  river  into  the  Ottawa,  where  it  dis- 
charges itself  near  a  place  called  Mataouin.  This  is  the  route  in  general 
adopted  by  the  north-west  traders  in  proceeding  to  the  remote  parts  of 
the  country,  and  the  point  at  which  they  traverse  from  the  waters  of  the 
Ottawa  to  those  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

LAKE  MICHIGAN. 

Lake  Michigan  lies  exclusively  within  the  boundary  of  the  United 
States.  Its  position  is  nearly  north  and  south,  its  length  little  short  of 
three  hundred  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  about  seventy-five.  In  shape 
it. is  elliptical  and  regular,  if  we  except  a  break  in  its  western  coast, 
formed  by  the  entrance  of  Green  Bay,  which  is  about  one  hundred  miles 
deep,  and  extends  parallel  with  the  lake,  and  another  inferior  bay  on  the 
opposite  side.  None  of  the  tributaries  of  Michigan  are  of  any  consider- 
able length,  but  they  are  extremely  numerous ;  and  several  of  them  are 
full  flowing  rivers,  that  effectually  feed  the  lake  into  which  their  streams 
are  lost.  From  the  bottom  of  Green  Bay,  boats  can  ascend  the  Onta- 
gamis  or  Fox  river  to  within  two  miles  of  the  Oniscousin,  to  the  head 
of  which  a  portage  is  made,  and  a  descent  thence  offered  to  the  Missis- 
sippi. 
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The  river  St.  Clair,  a  line,  clear  stream,  navigable  for  schooners,  is  the 
outlet  of  Ijake  Huron.  It  issues  at  the  southernmost  extremity  of  the 
lake,  and  flows  between  moderately  high  banks,  adorned  by  many  natural 
beauties,  for  a  distance  of  thirty  miles,  when  it  again  expands  into  the 
comparatively  small  lake  St.  Clair.  Few  settlements  have  as  yet  been 
formed  along  its  banks ;  but  the  excellence  of  the  lands  which  it  traverses, 
and  the  rapid  improvements  of  the  districts  in  its  vicinity,  must  bring 
them  under  early  cultivation.  Forts  Gratia  and  St.  Clair,  on  the  western 
bank,  are  the  only  partial  settlements  upon  the  river. 

Lake  St  Clair  occupies  an  intermediate  position  between  Lakes 
Huron  and  Erie ;  being  connected  by  river  St.  Clair  with  the  former, 
and  by  Detroit  river  with  the  latter.  It  is  almost  circular,  and  about 
thirty  miles  in  diameter.  The  shores  are  low,  level,  and  generally  in  a 
state  of  nature;  a  few  straggling  habitations,  humble  in  their  structure, 
studded  in  different  parts  of  the  wilderness,  being  the  only  indications  of 
progressive  settlement.  The  water  of  the  lake  is  generally  shoal,  yet 
sufRciently  deep  in  the  channel  to  admit  safely  of  steam-boat  and  schooner 
navigation.  Its  surface  is  much  contracted  by  a  group  of  flat  islands  to 
the  northward,  produced  by  alluvial  accumulations  from  the  discharge 
of  the  St.  Clair,  by  which  numerous  channels  are  formed  to  approach 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  the  principal  one  being  that  called  the  Old  Ship 
Channel.  Lake  St.  Clair  receives  two  large  rivers  from  the  eastward,  the 
Thames  and  the  Great  or  Big  Bear,  which  we  have  formerly  described^ 
besides  several  streamlets  and  brooks.    It  discharges  itself  by  the  Detroit. 

Detroit  river,  properly  the  DiHroit  or  Strait,  directs  its  course  out  of 
the  lake,  first  to  the  westward,  and  thence,  bending  in  a  regular  curve, 
flows  about  due  south  to  its  influx  into  Lake  Erie.  It  is  twenty-nine 
miles  in  length,  broad  and  deep,  and  divided  into  two  channels  for  a 
great  part  of  its  course  by  elongated  islands,  the  largest  of  which  are 
Gfosse  Isle,  within  the  American  lines,  eight  miles  long,  and  Turkey 
Island,  further  up,  within  the  British  boundary,  in  length  about  five 
miles.  Isle  au  Bois  Blanc,  belonging  to  Upper  Canada,  is  not  more  than 
one  mile  and  a  half  long,  but  its  situation  is  important.  It  is  nearly 
opposite  Amherstburgh,  and  divides  the  channel  between  Grosse  Isle 
and  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  leaving  the  deepest  channel  to  the  east- 
ward^  and  commanding  the  entrance  of  the  river.    The  Detroit  is  navi- 
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gable  for  vessels  of  any  size  employed  upon  the  lakes,  and  o£Pers  at  Ani- 
herstburgh  an  excellent  harbour.  The  banks  of  the  river  are  of  mode* 
rate  elevation,  and  in  a  high  state  of  culture,  exhibiting  very  pleasing 
and  picturesque  prospects,  in  which  are  combined  fertile  fields  and 
gardens,  numerous  orchards,  neat  and  frequent  dwelling-houses,  and  ex- 
tensive bams,  the  objects  being  at  the  same  time  so  agreeably  grouped  or 
distributed  as  to  give  much  interest,  diversity,  and  beauty  to  the  land- 
scape. Sandwich  and  Amherstburgh  *  are  the  only  two  towns  of  any 
consequence  upon  the  British  side ;  Detroit  the  most  important  place,  as 
to  population,  upon  the  opposite  shore.  The  latter  town  contains  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  houses,  a  protestant  and  catholic  church,  a  few 
buildings  belonging  to  government,  and  wharfs  on  the  river.  Among  the 
inhabitants  there  are  many  old  Canadian  settlers.  The  fort  and  military 
works  at  this  place  are  strong.  They  were  taken  by  the  British  forces 
under  G^eneral  Brock  in  1812,  when  General  Hull  surrendered  himself 
and  his  army  prisoners  of  war. 

LAKE  ERIE. 

Lake  Erie  receives  the  Detroit  on  its  northern  shore,  about  thirty 
miles  from  its  western  extremity.  This  lake  lies  about  north-east  and 
south-west,  between  41°  30'  and  42°  52'  north  latitude  and  78°  58'  and 
83°  25'  west  longitude ;  is  about  two  hundred  and  sixty-five  miles  long, 
sixty-three  miles  and  a  half  broad  at  its  centre,  and  six  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight  miles  in  circumference.  Its  siuface  is  calculated  to  be  five  hundred 
and  sixty-five  feet  above  the  nearest  tide-water  of  the  ocean ;  and  its 
greatest  depth  varies  from  forty  to  forty-five  fathoms,  with  a  rocky 
bottom.  From  its  northern  coast  several  extensive  promontories  f  pro- 
ject into  the  lake  to  considerable  distances,  and  render  its  navigati6n 
more  difficult  than  that  of  the  other  lakes,  by  occasioning  a  diversity  of 
bearings.  For  instance,  in  leaving  Fort  Erie,  or  Buffalo,  the  course  lies 
west-south-west,  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  to  the  St.  George  or 
Bass  Islands ;  thence  northerly  to  Amherstburgh,  and  westerly  to  the 
head  of  the  lake.     A  very  perceptible  current,  that  runs  constantly  down 

*  See  p.  105. 

t  For  a  description  of  these  promontories  or  points^  and  of  the  north  shore  generally^  see 
pp.  103, 104. 
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the  lake,  and  the  prevalence  of  south-west  winds,  also  add  to  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  navigation  in  proceeding  westward. 

The  islands  of  the  lake  are  entirely  confined  to  its  western  quarter. 
These  are  V^\€  and  Middle  Islands,  the  Hen  and  Chickens,  and  the  East 
and  Middle  Sisters,  on  the  British  side  the  line ;  and  Cunningham  and 
Slate  Islands,  the  Bass  Islands,  and  the  West  Sister,  within  the  United 
States'  limits. 

The  southern  shore  of  the  lake  falls  exclusively  within  the  territory 
ci  the  United  States.  At  its  eastern  extremity  are  Black  Rock  and 
Buffido,  which  were  destroyed  during  the  war ;  but  they  have  suice  been 
rebuilt,  and  have  made  the  most  rapid  progress  in  improvements  and 
population.  From  Buffalo  up  to  the  Detroit,  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie  is 
generally  low ;  except  near  the  portage  of  Chataughque,  where  for  a 
diort  distance  it  is  rocky  and  bold ;  and  between  Cleveland  and  the  Re- 
neshoua  river,  where  the  cliffs  rise  almost  perpendicular  nearly  twenty 
yards  above  the  water's  level,  and  so  continue  until  they  approach 
the  River  Huron.  Along  this  side  of  the  lake  there  are  but  few  points 
meriting  particular  notice.  The  entrance  of  Cataragus  Creek  affords 
a  good  harbour  for  boats,  whence  there  is  a  road  to  the  ulterior. 
Presqu'ile  harbour  is  situated  opposite  to  the  North  Foreland,  or  Liong 
Point,  and  formed  by  a  sandy  beach  or  narrow  peninsula  stretching  a 
great  distance,  and  covering  it  from  the  lake.  In  form  it  bears  so  strong 
a  resemblance  to  York  harbour  on  Lake  Ontario,  that  the  same  descrip* 
tkm  would  apply  almost  equally  well  to  both  places,  with  the  difference, 
that  the  latter  opens  to  the  south-west  and  the  former  to  the  north-east. 
The  breadth  of  it  b  about  a  mile  and  a  Iialf,  but  it  runs  inward  nearly 
three  miles.  The  entrance  is  not  more  than  half  a  mile  wide,  with  a  bar 
across  it,  on  which  there  is  in  general  not  more  than  six  or  seven  feet 
water. 

The  town  of  Erie  is  seated  on  the  south  side  of  the  harbour.  It  is  of 
a  respectable  size,  well  laid  onU  and  the  streets  regular.  Tlic  houses  al- 
together amount  to  three  hundred,  with  a  church,  court-house,  and  a 
public  prison.  Eastward  of  the  town  stands  a  strong  battery,  and  on  the 
point  of  the  peninsula  a  large  blockhouse,  which  together  completely 
defend  the  harbour.     At  this  town  there  is  a  dockyard,  with  store- 
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houses,  wharfs,  &c.  forming  the  American  naval  dep6t  on  the  lake,  and 
at  which  they  have  built  and  equipped  brigs  mounting  twenty  guns. 
A  road  leads  from  it  by  Fort  Le  Boeuf  to  Meadsville  and  Fort  Franklin, 
on  the  Allegany  river,  and  another  by  the  margin  of  the  lake  to  Buffalo. 
A  little  south-west  of  Erie  is  the  small  village  of  Lichfield,  whence 
a  road  continues  by  the  lake-side  to  Ralphsville,  and  by  the  Ashtabula 
river  down  to  Jefferson  and  Austinburgh,  from  which  place  another  pro- 
ceeds to  the  towns  of  Warren  and  New  Lisbon. 

From  a  small  settlement  called  Newmarket,  on  the  east  side  of 
Grand  river,  a  road  goes  to  Cleveland,  thence  turns  off  to  New  Lisbon, 
and  continues  on  to  Fort  Mcintosh  on  the  Ohio  river.  From  Cleve- 
land there  is  a  very  good  road  to  Sandusky,  that  proceeds  on  to  the 
old  Fort  Miami.  Half  a  mile  beyond  it  is  Fort  Meggs,  a  place  of 
some  strength,  and  mounting  eighteen  guns  during  the  war.  The 
two  bays  of  Sandusky  and  Miami  afford  good  anchorage  and  shelter,  as 
do  most  of  the  islands  at  the  west  end  of  the  lake.  In  Cunningham's 
Island,  is  a  fine  harbour  called  Fut-in  Bay,  open  to  the  north,  and 
very  well  sheltered,  with  excellent  anchorage.  It  is  nearly  of  a  circular 
form,  and  the  entrance  to  it  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide, 
having  on  the  western  side  a  narrow  rocky  point  about  forty  feet  high, 
but  where  it  joins  the  island  the  isthmus  is  so  low  as  to  be  generally 
overflowed.  From  the  point  a  blockhouse  and  strong  battery  defend  the 
harbour.  The  English  ships  Queen  Charlotte  and  Detroit  were  carried 
in  here  after  their  capture,  when  the  British  squadron  was  defeated  by 
an  American  armament  of  much  superior  force. 

The  invaluable  advantages  enjoyed  by  Lake  Erie  from  its  geo- 
graphical position  and  relative  connexion  with  surrounding  navigable 
waters,  and  the  scene  of  commercial  animation  it  exhibits,  are  so  correctly 
described  in  a  Journal  published  at  Buffalo,  that  we  cannot  do  better 
than  give  the  following  extract  from  it.  "  It  is  peculiarly  gratifying 
to  notice  the  annual  increase  of  business  upon  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie. 
The  lake  navigation  commenced  this  spring  (1830)  much  earlier  than 
usual,  and  it  has  already  assumed  a  degree  of  importance  and  activity 
unequalled  by  that  of  any  former  period.  Besides  the  numerous 
schooners  that  constantly  crowd  our  wharfs,  waiting  their  several  turns 
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to  load  or  unload,  seven  fine  steam-boats  have  full  and  profitable  em- 
ployment *.  One  of  these  boats  now  leaves  our  harbour  ever)'  morning, 
crowded  with  freight  and  passengers,  destined  to  the  fertile  regions  of 
the  west.  It  is  impossible  to  reflect  on  the  almost  incredible  increase 
erf  business  upon  I^ake  Erie  for  the  last  five  or  six  years,  without  in- 
dulging in  what  to  some  may  appear  extravagant  anticipations  of  the 
future. 

"  The  map  of  the  entire  globe  does  not  present  another  sheet  of 
water  so  strikingly  peculiar  as  that  of  Lake  Erie.  It  literally  commands 
the  navigable  waters  of  North  America.  Erom  the  south,  a  steam-boat 
has  already  ascended  the  Allegany  to  Warren ;  and  a  trifling  improvement 
of  the  Chatauque  outlet  will  enable  steam-boats  from  New  Orleans  to 
approach  within  three  miles  of  Portland  harbour.  From  the  north,  the 
vessels  of  Lake  Ontario  have  already  visited  I^ke  Erie,  through  the 
Welland  Canal  and  river.  The  same  spirit  of  enterprise  that  produced 
the  Welland  Canal,  it  is  believed,  will  soon  be  enabled  to  overcome  the 
natural  impediments  to  the  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  open  an 
easy  and  uninterrupted  communication  from  I^ke  Erie,  through  Lake 
Ontario,  to  Montreal  and  Quebec.  The  ease  with  which  a  canal  of  suf* 
fident  capacity  to  pass  steam-boats  can  be  opened  between  I^ke  Michi- 
gan  and  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Mississippi  is  well  known.  This 
enterprise  has  been  long  agitated,  and  will,  it  is  believed,  soon  be  accom- 
plished.  But  this  will  not  be  the  only  channel  of  intercourse  between 
Lake  Erie  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  From  the  southern  shores  of  I^ke 
Erie,  the  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  canals  will  open  a  communication 
through  the  Ohio  river  to  the  Mississippi. 

•*  Lake  Erie,  therefore,  may  be  regarded  as  a  great  central  reservoir, 
fipom  which  open  in  all  directions  the  most  extensive  channels  of  inland 
navigation  to  be  found  in  the  world ;  enabling  vessels  of  the  lake  to 
traverse  the  whole  interior  of  the  country,  to  visit  the  Atlantic  at  the 
north  or  in  the  south,  and  collect  products,  the  luxuries  and  wealth  of 
every  clime  and  countrj.** 

•  Prrrious  to  Uic  opening  of  the  Grand  Eric  Canal,  there  were  not  more  than  twenty 
,m(|,  In  ^  hike.  In  lets  than  three  years  after  there  wen  two  hundred  and  eighteen. — G#- 
mend  Vum  rftkt  WeUamd  Canal,  by  Capiaim  CreigkUm. 
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The  Niagara  river  commences  at  the  extreme  north-east  point  of 
Lake  Erie,  and  is  the  only  outlet  through  which  its  waters  pass  into 
Lake  Ontario,  from  thence  to  the  broad  bed  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  ulti- 
mately to  the  ocean.  From  its  efflux  out  of  Lake  Erie  to  its  discharge  in 
Ontario,  its  general  course  is  from  south  to  north.  It  is  thirty-three  and  a 
half  miles  long  by  the  bends  of  the  river,  but  the  direct  distance  scarcely 
amounts  to  twenty-eight.  No  one  section  of  water  on  the  globe,  of  so 
limited  an  extent,  could  most  probably  be  found  to  combine  at  once  so 
many  objects  of  interest,  intrinsic  or  adventitious,  as  are  blended  in  the 
Niagara.  It  traverses  a  district  unrivalled  for  its  richness  and  fertility, 
constitutes  the  frontier  between  two  foreign  states,  and  discloses  various 
phenomena  in  its  course  that  are  justly  ranked  amongst  the  sublimest  of 
the  natural  wonders  of  creation. 

In  descending  the  Niagara,  we  have  on  our  left  Upper  Canada,  and 
on  our  right  the  state  of  New  York.  It  first  assumes  the  character  of  a 
river  at  Fort  Erie,  where  its  width  is  one  mile ;  but  soon  contracting  its 
bed,  opposite  Black  Rock,  to  something  less  than  half  a  mile,  it  becomes 
rapid,  until,  expanding  again  to  its  original  dimensions,  the  current 
flows  on  with  more  gentleness.  From  the  foot  of  this  rapid  the  river  is 
divided  into  two  channels  by  four  successive  flat  islands,  included  within 
the  American  limits ;  the  two  first  and  smallest  being  Squaw  Islands, 
the  others  Snake  and  Strawberry  Islands.  Below  the  latter,  whose 
northern  point  is  six  miles  and  a  half  below  Fort  Erie,  the  banks  of  the 
river  respectively  diverge  north-east  and  south-east  to  an  extreme 
distance  of  upwards  of  six  miles,  and  sweeping  round  to  their  approach 
again  embosom  Grand  Isle.  This  extensive  island  covers  a  superficies  of 
11,200  acres,  and,  together  with  all  the  other  islands  of  the  Niagara,  ex- 
cept Navy  Island,  has  been  attached  to  the  United  States'  territories  by 
the  decision  of  the  commissioners,  under  the  sixth  article  of  the  treaty 
of  Ghent.  It  is  remarkably  well  wooded,  and  contains  some  settlements 
along  its  south-western  shore.  Of  the  two  channels  formed  by  Grand 
Isle,  that  to  the  westward  is  the  broadest  and  deepest.  About  midway 
down  the  eastern  channel  is  Tonewanta  Island,  opposite  the  creek  of 
that  name,  which  is  navigable  for  boats  twelve  miles  above  its  mouth,  and 
used,  in  consequence,  as  part  of  the  Grand  Erie  CanaL     Navy  Island- is 
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at  the  foot  of  the  West  Channel  and  the  north-east  end  of  Grand  Isle, 
the  Main  Channel  passing  between  both  islands.  The  course  of  the  river 
thence,  to  the  detour  of  the  Falls,  is  due  west,  the  distance  three  miles 
and  a  half,  and  its  breadth  rather  more  than  one  mile.  At  Gill  Creek, 
near  Fort  Schlosher,  where  the  portage  on  the  American  side  terminates, 
a  convenient  harbour  is  formed  for  sloops  navigating  I^ake  Krie  and  that 
part  of  the  river ;  and  a  mile  and  a  half  lower  down,  on  the  point  formed 
by  the  abrupt  turn  of  the  river,  are  the  village  and  mills  of  Manchester, 
opposite  Goat  Island.  The  proprietor  of  this  singular  spot  has,  with 
admirable  ingenuity,  contrived  to  connect  it  with  the  main  shore,  at  a 
distance  scarcely  of  fifty  yards,  above  the  verge  of  the  American  section 
of  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  by  a  bridge,  upwards  of  six  hundred  feet  in 
length,  supported  by  wooden  piers,  driven  with  astonishing  stability 
amidst  the  impediments  arising  from  a  resistless  flood  of  waters,  moving 
tumultuously  at  the  rate  of  nearly  seven  miles  an  hour,  over  an  irregular 
and  broken  bed  of  rocks.  Between  Fort  Schlosher  and  Manchester  is  the 
village  of  Chippewa,  on  the  opposite  bank,  situated  near  the  mouth  of 
Welland  river,  and  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  portage  on  the 
British  side. 

The  distance  from  the  source  of  the  Niagara  to  the  head  of  the 
Falls  is  twenty  miles,  and  the  difference  of  elevation  sixty-six  feet ;  but 
of  this  height  fifty-one  feet  descend  abruptly  in  the  space  of  half  a  mile, 
immediately  above  the  Falls.  The  shores  of  the  river  are  low,  and,  to- 
wards Lake  Erie,  so  flat  on  the  eastern  side  as  to  offer  but  a  slender 
embankment.  It  is  navigable  the  whole  of  this  distance,  except  below 
Chippewa,  where  the  rapids  produced  by  the  deep  inclination  of  the  bed 
of  the  river,  and  the  indraught  of  the  cataract,  become  too  formidable  to 
be  tempted.  A  boat,  however,  can  pass  from  Fort  Schlosher,  or  from 
Chippewa,  to  Goat  Island,  by  carefully  keeping  the  slender  line  of  rather 
dackened  water  between  the  foaming  rapids,  above  the  channels  formed 
by  its  intervention ;  indeed,  this  nervous  approach  to  the  island  was  the 
only  alternative  existing  before  the  erection  of  the  ingenious  bridge  we 
have  already  noticed. 

At  the  Falls  the  river  forms  a  sharp  angle,  by  departing  from  its 
|»ievious  course,  which  is  almost  due  west,  and  bending  suddenly  to  the 
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N.N.E.  Below  the  Falls  its  characters  become  entirely  changed;  its 
width  is  contracted  from  upwards  of  a  mile  to  scarcely  four  hundred  and 
fifty  yards,  and  at  some  points  less ;  its  bed,  instead  of  lying  between 
low  banks  smiling  with  the  arts  of  agriculture,  sinks  hundreds  of  feet 
into  a  deep  chasm,  walled  by  perpendicular  or  impending  difTs ;  and  its 
dark  stream  presents  but  one  succession  of  toiling  eddies,  until  it  emerges 
from  the  chasm  at  Queenston,  from  whence  it  flows  in  a  gentle  current 
to  its  afflux  with  Lake  Ontario.  The  Falls  are  thirteen  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Niagara ;  and  the  inclination  of  the  surface  of  the  river, 
from  their  base  to  Queenston,  a  distance  of  six  miles,  is  one  hundred  and 
four  perpendicular  feet;  and  thence  to  the  lake,  a  distance  of  seven 
miles,  only  two  feet.  The  Falls  themselves  being  one  hundred  and  sixty^- 
two  feet  high,  we  have  the  following  recapitulation  of  the  levels  of  the 
Niagara  river : 

Difference  of  elevation  between  Lake  Erie  and  the  bead  of  tbe  rapids  above  the  Falls      15  feet 
Difference  between  the  head  and  foot  of  the  rapids     •  .51 

Great  Fall  on  the  American  side        .......     162 

From  the  base  of  the  Falls  to  Queenston        ......     104 

From  Queenston  to  Lake  Ontario  .  •  .  .2 


Difference  of  level  between  the  efflux  and  afflux  of  the  Niagara^  or  elevation  of  Lake 

Erie  above  Lake  Ontario  .......    334  * 

The  Falls  of  Niagara  are  divided  by  Goat  Island  into  two  unequal 
sections ;  that  on  the  east  being  called  the  American  or  Fort  Schlosher 
Fall — the  other,  on  the  west,  the  Horse-Shoe,  or,  simply,  the  Great  Fall, 
by  way  of  pre-eminence.  The  former  lies  exclusively  in  the  state  of  New 
York,  and  also  half  of  the  latter ;  it  being  divided  through  the  point  of 
the  Horse  Shoe,  between  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  direct 
width  of  the  cataract,  from  shore  to  shore,  is  about  1100  yards,  forming 
the  chord  of  an  irregular  arc,  described  by  the  face  of  the  island  and  the 
ledge  of  both  falls. 

The  Horse  Shoe  has  considerably  the  advantage  of  the  American 
Fall  in  the  length  of  its  segment,  and  the  volume  of  water  impelled  over 

*  Mr.  Darby's  Survey  of  the  Niagara. 
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it  It  would  be  difficult  to  ascertain  with  certainty  the  exact  measure- 
ment of  the  curvatures  of  the  Horse  Shoe,  but  it  is  computed,  by  geo- 
metrical process,  to  be  seven  hundred  yards ;  and  its  altitude  taken,  with 
a  plumb-line  from  the  surface  of  the  Table-rock,  was  found  to  be  rather 
more  than  one  hundred  and  forty -nine  feet.  The  American  Fall  does 
not  probably  much  exceed  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  yards  in  curve- 
linear  length  ;  but  its  perpendicular  height  is  one  hundred  and  sixty-two 
feet,  or  thirteen  feet  higher  than  the  top  of  the  Great  Fall.  It  is  sub- 
divided by  a  small  island,  cutting  off  a  minor  portion  of  the  sheet  of 
falling  water,  to  which  the  name  of  Montmorency  has  been  appropriated, 
either  on  account  of  the  resemblance  traced  between  it  and  that  celebrated 
fall  near  Quebec,  or  the  more  strikingly  to  contrast  its  comparative  in- 
significance with  Niagara.  The  face  of  Goat  Island,  which  intervenes 
between  these  awful  cataracts,  keeps  them  three  hundred  and  thirty 
yards  asunder,  and  perhaps  adds  greatly  to  their  romantic  effect  and 
beauty,  by  destroying  the  sameness  which  one  unbroken  sheet  of  water 
would  present,  although  the  collective  waters  of  the  Niagara,  thus  hurled 
down  en  masse,  might,  if  possible,  be  still  more  grand  and  astounding. 

About  half  a  mile  above  the  cataract  the  river  descends  on  a  deeply 
inclined  plane.  Its  surface  begins  to  ripple  a  short  distance  below  the 
entrance  of  Welland  river;  but  soon  accelerated  in  their  career,  the 
waters  dash  and  foam  with  terrific  violence,  until  they  approach  the 
head  of  Goat  Island,  when  their  convulsive  agitation  partially  subsides, 
and  they  sweep  on  in  a  broad,  ceaseless,  and  swift  current,  and  are  thus 
projected  over  the  rock,  fonning  a  paralH)lic  section  in  their  appalling 
descent  to  the  profound  abyss  into  which  they  are  ingulphed.  This 
abysm  is  200  feet  deep, and  about  1000  yards  wide;  but  it  soon  becomes 
contracted  to  less  than  half  that  width,  forming  a  dark,  dread  basin, 
bounded  by  rugged  limestone  and  slate  rock,  rising  perpendicularly  from 
the  surface  of  the  waters  below,  or  overhanging  the  foaming  surge. 

The  shores  of  the  Niagara  immediately  above  the  Falls  are,  perhaps, 
too  tame  in  their  asjjcct  to  bring  forth  the  whole  grandeur  of  so  stu- 
pendous an  object.  Surrounded  by  towering  Alpine  cliffs,  its  ovemhelm- 
ing  terrors  could  even  be  augmented,  and  its  sublimity  much  enhanced. 
The  islands  and  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river  are  low  and  thicklv  covered 
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with  trees,  whose  autumnal  foliage,  decked  "  in  ten  thousand  dies,**  alters 
the  face  of  nature,  and,  by  its  gorgeous  tints,  imparts  new  interest  and 
novelty  to  the  scenery  of  the  Falls  The  western  shore  is  bolder :  an  ho- 
rizontal ridge  is  formed  along  the  margin  of  the  rapids  by  the  depression 
of  the  river,  commencing  from  the  Welland,  and  gradually  increasing  in 
elevation  above  the  surface  of  the  stream  from  eight  to  eighty  feet,  and 
even  attains  the  altitude  of  one  hundred.  The  Table-rock,  so  famous  as 
the  spot  whence  a  very  near  view  may  be  had  of  the  cataract,  lies  at  the 
foot  of  this  ridge,  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  summit  of  the  Horse  Shoe 
Fall ;  indeed  it  forms  part  of  the  ledge  over  which  the  torrent  is  preci- 
pitated. Its  surface  is  flat,  and,  jutting  out  horizontally  about  fifty  feet, 
overhangs  the  awful  chasm  beneath.  The  access  to  it  is  down  a  winding 
path,  cut  through  the  copses  and  shrubbery  that  cover  the  slope  of  the 
ridge  we  have  just  described.  The  rock  is  defaced  by  innumerable  in- 
scriptions carved  by  travellers,  and  intersected  by  many  crevices  and 
fissures,  some  of  which  are  nearly  an  inch  broad.  The  process  of  disin- 
tegration is  perceptibly  going  on ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  Table- 
rock  will  eventually  be  hurled,  section  by  section,  into  the  depths  of  the 
cavern  below.  In  the  autumn  of  1818  a  large  fragment  suddenly  gave 
way,  and  is  now  partly  to  be  seen  by  the  explorers  of  the  lower  region 
of  the  Falls. 

The  first  object  that  meets  the  eye,  after  descending  to  the  Table- 
rock,  is  the  splendid  gradation  of  swift  rapids  above  the  Falls ;  then  white 
revolving  clouds  of  mist,  irregularly  belched  forth  from  the  depths  of 
the  abyss,  rush  across  the  platform,  enveloping  the  beholder ;  and  as  these 
are  swept  away  by  perpetually  varying  currents  of  air,  he  approaches 
nearer  the  verge  of  the  rock,  and  beholds  the  whole  length  of  the  tre- 
mendous cataract.  The  loud,  shrill  roar  of  the  rapids  is  lost  amidst  the 
appalling  thunders  of  the  Falls,  which  give  a  real  or  imaginary  tremu- 
lous motion  to  the  earth,  and  seem  to  threaten  a  disruption  of  the  pro- 
jecting rock  upon  which  we  are  standing.  A  feat  requiring  considerable 
nerve  is  sometimes  performed  here  by  visiters ;  and  we  recollect  fearlessly 
practising  it  in  the  early  period  of  life,  but  would  excuse  ourselves  from 
the  repetition  of  it  now.  It  consists  in  lying  prostrate,  with  your  head 
projected  over  the  fall  beyond  the  margin  of  the  Table-rock,  so  as  to  be 
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aUe  with  your  extended  arm  to  saw  the  headlong  torrent  with  your 
hand*  The  prodigious  volume  and  indraught  of  the  falling  waters,  the 
gushing  spray,  the  bewildering  noise  of  the  cataract,  your  prostrate  and 
impending  attitude,  and  the  tremor  of  the  very  rock  on  which  you  lie, 
render  the  experiment  in  the  highest  degree  shuddering. 

The  view  from  this  spot  is  extremely  grand  and  unspeakably  sub* 
lime ;  but  it  is  too  near  and  overpowering  to  permit  the  spectator  fully  to 
appreciate  the  whole  splendour  of  the  scene.  The  summit  of  the  bank, 
rising  about  one  hundred  feet  above  the  Table-rock,  affords  a  more  com- 
prehensive and  advantageous  view.  This  position  is  the  most  command- 
ing, and  perhaps  the  point  from  whence  the  collective  magnificence  of 
the  cataract  can  be  seen  with  greatest  effect. 

According  to  the  altitude  of  the  sun  and  the  situation  of  the  spec- 
tator, a  distinct  and  bright  iris  is  seen  amidst  the  revolving  columns  of 
mist  that  soar  from  the  foaming  chasm,  and  shroud  the  broad  front  of 
the  gigantic  flood.  Both  arches  of  the  bow  are  seldom  entirely  elicited ; 
but  the  interior  segment  is  perfect,  and  its  prismatic  hues  are  extremely 
gfewing  and  vivid.  The  fragments  of  a  plurality  of  rainbows  are  some- 
times to  be  seen  in  various  parts  of  the  misty  curtain  of  the  Falls. 

The  exploration  of  the  inferior  regions  of  the  cataract  is  attended 
with  some  hazard  and  much  difficulty  ;  but  the  thirst  for  the  romanesque 
and  the  sublime  has  overcome  all  obstacles,  and  led  the  ardent  youth,  the 
dauntless  traveller,  and  the  philosopher,  a  perilous  pilgrimage  along  the 
slippery  margin  of  storming  eddies,  beneath  impending  rocks,  amidst 
jarring  elements,  to  the  foot  of  the  deluging  torrents,  and  even  to  pene- 
trate several  yards  behind  the  concave  sheet  of  the  headlong  waters.  It 
eminently  requires  fortitude  and  self-possession  to  make  this  progress. 
The  rocks  over  which  we  advance  are  sharp,  broken,  and  excessively 
slippery,  owing  to  the  perpetual  mossy  moisture  they  acquire  from  the 
cosing  crevices  of  the  superincumbent  cliffs  and  the  spray,  so  that  one 
ijotidvextentJauX'^pas  might  plunge  a  victim  into  the  whirling  and  boiling 
▼oitex  of  the  Falls.  The  danger  is  considerably  increased  by  the  terror 
arising  from  the  stentorian  thunders  of  the  tumbling  floods,  that  ever 
nd  anon  resound  from  side  to  side  of  the  humid  cavern,  and  seem  to 
dmkit  the  firm  rock  on  its  foundation.     The  difficulty  experienced  in 
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breathing  from  the  combined  moisture  and  compression  of  the  air,  the 
impossibility  of  hearing  or  being  heard,  the  dizziness  produced  by  the 
falling  waters,  the  dimly  discovered  snakes  and  reptiles  around, — ^the  whirl, 
the  wind,  the  roar,  all  combine  most  powerfully  to  affect  the  soul,  to 
overwhelm  at  once  the  senses  and  the  imagination,  and  baffle  all  powers 
of  description. 

Immediately  at  the  base  of  the  Falls  the  raging  waters  are  lashed 
into  one  thick  mass  of  froth  and  foam  of  dazzling  whiteness ;  but  their 
surface  further  down  becomes  comparatively  still,  though  ever  whirling 
and  boiling,  and  exhibits  a  totally  different  appearance  from  that  of  any 
other  part  of  the  river.  The  labouring  stream  seems  inwardly  convulsed, 
heaving  and  throbbing  in  dark  and  bubbling  whirlpools,  as  if  it  threat- 
ened every  moment  to  eject  some  of  the  mystic  terrors  of  the  deep.  This 
effect  is  ascribed  by  Professor  D wight,  of  the  United  States,  to  the  re- 
action of  the  ascending  waters.  Precipitated  bodily  to  an  extraordinary 
depth,  by  their  own  prodigious  gravity  and  the  force  of  their  impulsion, 
and  involving  with  them  a  quantity  of  fixed  air,  they  reascend  to  the 
surface  in  a  struggling  career,  checked  by  the  weight  of  the  superin- 
cumbent water. 

The  noise  of  the  Falls  is  truly  grand,  commanding,  and  majestic ; 
filling  the  vault  of  heaven  when  heard  in  its  fulness,  and  seeming 
mystically  to  impregnate  ether  with  its  absorbing  sounds.  It  is  very 
variable  in  its  loudness,  being  essentially  influenced  by  the  state  of  the 
atmosphere,  the  direction  of  the  wind,  and  the  position  of  the  listener. 
It  is  sometimes  scarcely  audible  within  three  or  four  miles;  and  at  others 
it  may  be  heard  at  York,  on  the  opposite  shores  of  Lake  Ontario,  a  di- 
stance of  six-and-forty  miles.  The  relative  situation  of  York  with  the 
mouth  of  the  Niagara  river  favours  the  travelling  of  the  sound  thus  far 
when  the  air  is  remarkably  stiU,  or  acted  upon  by  south-easterly  winds. 

It  were  difficult  to  convey  a  very  distinct  idea  of  the  deep  round 
roar  of  Niagara ;  indeed  there  is  a  sonorous  cadence  in  the  noise  of  water- 
falls,— an  alternation  of  muffled  and  open  sounds, — that  can  find  no  per- 
fect similitude.  It  has  been  likened  to  the  hoarse  voice  of  oceanic  surges 
heavily  lashing  the  sea-shore ;  to  the  plunging  dash  of  huge  spherical 
stones  hurled  in  quick  and  ceaseless  succession  from  a  precipice  of  great 
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altitude  into  profound  waters ;  to  the  effect  produced  in  a  vast  mill  by 
the  **  ceaseless,  rumbling,  deep,  monotonous  sound,*"  accompanied  with 
trmor,  of  numerous  sets  of  millstones  moving  simultaneously  * ;  but, 
however  these  assimilations,  and  especially  the  last,  which  is  certainly  the 
best  and  most  familiar,  may  serve  to  illustrate  description  and  aid  the 
imagination,  yet  they  are  not  quite  perfect,  as  the  sounds  compared  are 
either  inadequate  resemblances  in  themselves  or  deficient  in  majesty. 
Perhaps  nothing  can  come  nearer  the  cadence,  fulness,  and  dignity  of 
the  sphere-filling  thunders  of  Niagara  than  the  spirited  engagement  at  sea, 
in  still  weather,  of  two  heavy  squadrons,  six  or  eight  miles  off  f .  To  a 
gpectator  on  the  heights  of  Aboukir,  the  battle  of  the  Nile  must  have 
conveyed  a  correct  idea  of  the  roaring,  rolling,  rumbling,  thundering  noise 
of  this  wonderful  cataract. 

Not  more  than  900  yards  below  the  Falls  a  ferry  is  established, 
by  which  traveUers  can  cross  with  perfect  safety  from  the  foot  of  the 
ladder  leading  beneath  the  Table-rock,  to  the  American  staircase  on 
the  opposite  bank,  keeping  along  the  edge  of  the  tossing  and  eddying 
waters,  and  athwart  a  swift  and  heavy  current.  The  resources  of  art 
would  find  little  difficulty  in  throwing  a  chain  bridge  over  this 
part  of  the  river  (which  is  hardly  450  yards  wide),  overhanging  the 
storming  chasm,  from  the  summits  of  perpendicular  cliffs,  whose  alti- 
tude is  probably  not  far  short  of  250  feet.  Such  a  structure  would 
be  of  much  public  utility,  whilst  it  would  amazingly  enhance  the 
romantic  interest  and  splendour  of  the  scenery,  and  afford  a  most 
advantageous  full-front  view  of  the  stupendous  Fall.  Suspended  as 
it  were  in  ether,  the  spectator  would  stand,  between  precipitous  rock 
walls,  on  a  level  with  the  crest  of  the  cataract,  high  over  the  wild, 
whirling,  foaming,  and  maddening  eddies  of  the  profound  abyss,  having 

•  CapUin  BmU  Htll. 

t  Hmw  who  nerer  have  been  within  hearing  of  a  naval  action  may  eaaily  imagine  the 
tthtt  flf  its  pealing  artillerj,  if  they  hare  heard  fbrtreaaea  saluted  by  ships  of  war,  by  fancying 
tht  discharge  of  cannon  continued  without  intermisttion.  The  evening  gun  fired  from  Cape 
Diamood,  particularly  in  cloudy  weather,  is  grandly  re-echoed  sererul  times  from  the  mountains 
Quebec,  producing  s  full,  muffled,  vibrating  sound,  swelling  in  cadences  between  the 
of  the  cannon,  the  burst  of  the  echo,  and  the  rererb^rating  echo,  not  unlike  that  uf 
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in  sight  Goat  Island  bridge,  apparently  borne  magically  aloft,  upon  the 
utmost  verge  of  the  falling  waters,  and  being  in  a  manner  insulated,  he 
would  combine  in  one  vast  collective  vista  all  the  astonishing  beauties, 
sublimities,  and  romance  of  the  tremendous  and  overwhelming  scene. 

Five  miles  from  the  Falls  is  the  whirlpool ;  a  phenomenon  scarcely 
less  appalling  in  its  terrors,  and  probably  involving  more  inevitable  de- 
struction to  every  thing  coming  within  the  pale  of  its  attraction.  It  is 
occasioned  by  the  stream,  as  it  passes  in  heavy  volumes  from  the  cataract, 
and  sweeps  with  impetuous  violence  round  an  abrupt  bend  of  the  river, 
producing  so  forcible  a  reaction  as  to  form  a  stupendous  vortex  between 
the  high  perpendicular  cliffs  by  which  it  is  walled.  By  thus  diverging 
from  its  forward  direction,  and  being  as  it  were  embayed  for  a  time,  the 
velocity  of  the  current  is  checked  and  subdued  to  a  more  tranquil  course 
towards  Lake  Ontario.  Nine  miles  lower  down  the  Niagara  emerges 
from  the  deep,  rock-bound  chasm  of  the  Falls,  and  thence  flows  in  a  deep 
and  gentle  tide,  between  banks  of  more  moderate  elevation,  to  its  dis- 
charge into  the  lake.  Its  mouth  is  in  latitude  43''  15'  30",  and  longitude 
79**  00'  40",  between  Fort  George  or  the  town  of  Niagara  on  the  west, 
and  the  old  French  fort  Niagara  on  the  east. 

That  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  in  ages  now  long  past,  and  at  the  period, 
probably,  of  the  formation  of  the  great  lakes,  were  situated  much  lower 
down,  between  the  present  villages  of  Queenston  and  Lewiston,  appears 
almost  indisputably  true ;  and  it  is  believed  that  all  the  geologists  who 
have  critically  examined  the  locality  concur  in  the  assertion  of  the  fact. 
It  is  not  in  the  province  of  the  topographer  to  speculate  upon  geological 
phenomena;  but  we  would  merely  hazard  a  remark,  which  superior 
science  may  improve  if  correct,  or  reject  if  erroneous.  The  fact  that  the 
Falls  have  receded  being  admitted,  might  not  the  age  of  the  lakes,  at 
least  of  Erie  and  Ontario,  as  confined  to  their  present  basins,  be  ascer- 
tained with  tolerable  certainty  ?  The  waters  of  Ontario  are  supposed  to 
have  bathed  the  base  of  Queenston  Heights— nay,  the  level  of  the  lake  is 
admitted  generally  to  have  once  been  co-equal  with  the  summit  of  that 
range :  if  then,  by  a  series  of  nice  and  long-continued  observations,  the 
ratio  of  disintegration  in  a  given  time  were  properly  ascertained^  the 
calculation  could  be  carried  retrospectively,  with  all  the  modifietfUiilliit 
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that  the  breadth,  depth,  &c.  of  the  water-worn  chasm  would  dictate,  until 
it  would  arrive  at  the  period  of  the  original  formation  of  the  cataract, 
nd  the  gradual  depression  of  the  surface  of  Ontario  to  its  present  levd. 
The  calculation  might,  in  the  same  way,  be  made  prospectively,  and 
afford  a  very  curious  result  as  affecting  the  great  physical  changes  that 
future  ages  may  work  in  the  bed  of  the  Niagara. 

In  taking  leave  of  Niagara  river,  to  proceed  in  our  description  of  the 
other  parts  of  the  St  Lawrence,  its  lakes  and  canals,  we  feel  how  inade- 
quatdiy  we  have  portrayed  the  grandeur  and  manifold  sublimities  of  its 
unrivalled  scenery  ;  but,  in  truth,  there  are  in  nature  objects  that  beggar 
description,  and  the  cataract  of  Niagara  belongs  pre-eminently  to  that 
ciass.  There  are  not  wanting,  however,  faithful  portraitures  of  its  mag- 
nificence by  far  abler  pens,  and  we  might  therefore  have  excused  our- 
selves from  the  attempt  here ;  but  an  account  of  the  Niagara  would  have 
appeared  to  us  very  deficient,  had  it  not  contained  such  a  sketch  of  the 
great  Falls  as  accords  with  the  topographical  character  of  the  present  work. 

WELLAND  CANAL. 

The  cascades  and  cataracts  of  Niagara  river  throwing  insuperable 
obftades  in  the  way  of  its  navigation  suggested  some  years  ago  the  ex- 
pediency of  cutting  a  ship  canal  connecting  Lake  Erie  with  Lake  On* 
tario^,  and  an  association  was  accordingly  formed  and  incorporated  in 
1884,  under  the  name  of  the  Welland  Canal  Company.  In  1825 
the  capital,  which  had  been  previously  declared  something  less,  was  in- 
ereased  to  180,000/.  sterling,  divided  into  16,000  shares  of  eleven  pounds 
Jke  MUkig9  sterling  each,  all  of  which  have  been  subscribed,  except  an 
aoKHUit  of  deven  thousand  and  thirteen  pounds  six  shiilings  sterling  still 
(1880)  remaining  to  be  taken  up. 

This  momentous  work  is  now  nearly  completed,  and  will  when 
fiiushed  have  cost  about  two  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  pounds  sterling 
—a  eomparatively  small  sum  when  compared  with  the  magnitude  of  the 
WMJf  I  liking  and  the  incalculable  benefits  that  must  inevitably  flow  from 
ililNltti  at  rqpurds  the  interests  of  the  stockholders  and  the  commercial 


Mi  tni/iMA  k  Mcribcd  to  Af r.  William  IlamilUm  MerriU,  a  resident  at  St.  Cathe- 
^inm^  wUdi  the  canal  now  panes. 
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prosperity  of  Upper  Canada  •.  The  total  length  of  the  canal  is  forty- 
two  miles,  consisting  of  three  sections;  the  first  extending  from  the 
Grand  river  to  the  Welland,  sixteen  miles ;  the  second  being  part  of  the 
river  Welland  itself,  ten  miles ;  and  the  third  lying  between  Welland 
river  and  Lake  Ontario,  sixteen  miles.  The  entrance  of  the  canal  from 
Lake  Erie  is  situated  about  two  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Grand  or 
Ouse  river,  where  the  cutting  is  carried  through  Wainfleet  Marsh  to 
the  level  of  Welland  river.  The  excavation  on  the  north  side  of  the 
latter  river  is  56  feet,  and  the  distance  to  the  top  of  the  lockage 
about  five  miles.  The  excavation  would  have  been  considerably  deeper 
had  the  waters  of  the  Welland  been  used  in  the  northern  section  of  the 
canal ;  but  the  ingenious  plan  adopted  of  feeding  that  section  by  an 
aqueduct  carried  over  the  river  from  a  higher  level  to  the  south  has  ren- 
dered inexpedient  any  greater  depth  of  cutting.  The  level  of  Lake  Erie 
is  330  feet  above  that  of  Ontario,  and  the  step  is  performed  by  the  in- 
tervention of  thirty-seven  locks,  thirty-two  of  which  form  a  successive 
series,  descending  from  the  summit  to  the  base  of  the  range  of  high 
grounds  constituting  the  Queenston  Heights.  The  locks  are  not,  how- 
ever, in  immediate  contiguity,  but  sufficiently  remote  from  each  other  to 
admit  the  crossing  in  the  intervening  spaces  of  vessels  bound  in  opposite 
directions,  thus  avoiding  the  tedious  delays  that  would  necessarily  result 
from  the  situation  of  locks  in  proximate  succession. 

The  canal  is  56  feet  wide  at  the  surface  of  the  water,  26  at  bottom, 
and  8^  feet  deep.  The  chambers  of  the  locks  are  100  feet  in  length  by 
22  in  breadth,  and  therefore  amply  large  enough  for  vessels  of  125  tons' 
burden,  which  is  above  the  average  tonnage  of  those  employed  in  trade 
upon  the  lakes.  The  Welland  Canal  commands  two  distinct  channels  into 
Lake  Erie ;  one  through  the  mouth  of  the  Grand  river,  the  other  through 
the  Niagara.   This  advantage  will  appear  of  great  moment  when  it  is  con- 

*  It  is  provided  by  the  charter^  that  if  the  tolls  exacted  be  excessive  the  legislature  may, 
after  the  expiration  of  five  years  from  the  opening  of  the  canal,  reduce  them  to  a  rate  which  will 
not  produce  less  than  twenty  per  cent,  per  ann.  on  the  capital  expended.  After  fifty  years  from 
the  completion  of  the  work,  the  King  may  assume  the  canal  on  paying  the  Company  the  sum  it 
cost,  together  with  a  premium  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  on  the  amount.  But  His  Majesty  can- 
not do  so  unless  the  Ck>mpany  shall  have  received  during  the  fifty  years  an  average  of  twelve 
and  a  half  per  cent,  on  the  moneys  involved  in  the  concern. 
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sidered  that  the  distance  between  those  rivers  is  about  thirty-four  miles, 
and  that  schooners,  &c.  from  Buffalo  and  other  places  on  the  eastern  shores 
of  the  lake  are  saved  from  the  whole  of  so  long  and  circuitous  a  course 
by  descending  the  Niagara,  and  ascending  the  gentle  stream  of  the  Wel- 
land  to  the  Ontario  section  of  the  canal.  This  route  also  being  free 
from  toll  offers  a  further  inducement  to  its  adoption,  which,  combined 
with  other  concurring  conveniences,  cannot  fail  to  direct  a  large 
proportion  of  the  eastern  trade  of  Erie  through  that  channel.  To 
vessels  from  the  southern  and  western  parts  of  the  lake,  the  route  by  the 
Grand  river  enjoys  likewise  its  peculiar  advantages,  by  considerably  cur- 
tailing their  distance  into  Lake  Ontario.  Besides,  it  possesses  this  supe- 
riority over  the  former,  that  in  spring  it  is  much  earlier  free  from  the 
incumbrance  of  ice,  which  generally  accumulates  heavily  at  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  lake  from  the  prevalence  of  westerly  winds,  and 
obstructs  for  a  long  time  the  access  to  the  Niagara  river  and  the  Grand 
Erie  canal  at  Buffalo. 

The  two  powerful  rivals  of  the  Welland  Canal  are,  the  Grand  Erie 
and  Ohio  canals,  the  former  opening  an  avenue  to  the  Atlantic  by  the 
Hudson  river,  the  latter  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  by  the  Mississippi ;  but 
we  apprehend  that  both  these  grand  works  will  yield  the  palm  to  the 
other  in  the  competition.  The  superior  dimensions  of  the  WeUand  Canal, 
that  render  inexpedient  the  delays  and  expense  of  repeated  trans-ship- 
ments,— ^its  shortness  when  compared  with  its  rivals,  and  the  consequent 
facility  and  despatch,  besides  the  diminished  expense  with  which  it  must 
be  passed, — the  link  that  it  forms  between  the  schooner  navigation  of 
two  extensive  lakes,  and  indeed  between  all  the  navigable  waters  above 
Lake  Erie  and  those  of  Ontario, — are  circumstances  which  of  themselves 
would  be  sufficient  to  secure  the  patronage  of  a  large  proportion  of  the 
trade  of  the  lakes,  especially  if  the  commercial  regulations  of  both  coun- 
tries be  framed  upon  such  principles  of  liberal  policy,  as  will  leave  it 
optional  with  the  inhabitants  of  either,  to  adopt  that  route  which  their 
respective  interests  may  dictate. 

The  Erie  Canal  was  certainly  a  gigantic  undertaking,  and  one  of 
those  bold  conceptions  that  at  once  characterise  a  great  mind ;  whilst  its 
realization  is  no  less  demonstrative  of  a  liberal  and  enlightened  policy, 
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and  an  eminent  degree  of  national  enterprise.  It  is  the  noblest  monuf 
mait  that  could  be  left  to  perpetuate  the  recollection  of  the  distinguished 
services  rendered  by  the  late  De  Witt  Clinton  to  the  state  of  New  York, 
of  which  he  was  governor.  This  grand  canal  was  opened  under  the  pro* 
visions  of  two  acts  of  the  state  legislature,  passed,  the  one  in  April,  1816  *, 
the  other  in  April,  1817 ;  on  the  4th  of  July  following  the  operations 
were  commenced,  and  eight  years  and  a  half  afterwards  completed.  The 
original  cost  of  this  great  work  exceeded  one  million  and  a  half  sterling; 
and  its  repairs  and  ameliorations  have  since  absorbed  considerable  further 
sums ;  but  the  improvements  to  which  these  were  applied  have  essen- 
tially added  to  the  solidity,  utility,  and  convenitnce  of  the  canal. 

The  Erie  Canal,  called  sometimes  the  Great  Northern,  the  Western, 
or  the  Grand  Canal,  is  three  hundred  and  fifty-three  miles  long,  40  feet 
wide  at  the  surface,  28  at  bottom,  and  of  a  minimum  depth  of  4  feet 
water.  In  the  whole  distance  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  tide-waters  of  the 
Hudson,  the  difference  of  elevation  is  564  feet,  equal  to  an  average  {m*o- 
portion  of  fall  not  quite  amounting  to  one  foot  and  a  half  in  the  mile. 
This  elevation  is  overcome  by  77  stone  locks,  each  90  feet  long  by  12 
Inroad,  and  therefore  shorter  and  narrower  by  ten  feet  than  those  of  the 
Welland.  That  eventually  the  locks  of  Erie  Canal  will  be  increased  in 
dimensions  is  more  than  probable ;  but  the  expense  of  such  an  improve- 
ment will  be  very  great,  owing  to  the  masonic  solidity  of  their  con- 
struction. 

The  inferior  width  and  depth  of  this  canal,  when  compared  with 
the  dimensions  of  the  Welland  and  the  Rideau,  are  perhaps  the  most 
important  objections  against  it  as  a  competitor  with  the  latter  two,  and 
particularly  the  Welland,  for  the  trade  of  the  lakes.  But  this  objection 
is  momentous,  and  must  operate  strongly,  besides  the  other  considerations 
that  have  been  formerly  mentioned,  in  favour  of  the  preference  that  will 
no  doubt  be  given  to  the  Canadian  Canal.  An  important  superiority 
in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  that  one  canal  may  possess  over  another, 
is  the  expeditious  access  which  it  opens  to  a  shipping-port  for  foreign 

•  The  oommissioners  appointed  by  this  act  Jwere,  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  De  Witt 
Clinton^  Samuel  Youngs  Joseph  Ellicote,  and  Myrom  Uolley. 
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markets.  On  the  American  side  New  York  is  the  nearest  port  where 
produce,  Ace.  may  be  shipped  in  large  vessels  for  export,  and  the 
flittanra  by  the  Erie  Canal  and  the  Hudson  river  is  about  five  hundred 
and  forty  miles.  On  the  Canadian  side,  Montreal  is  the  first  pwt 
arrived  at  where  this  can  be  effected,  and  the  distance  by  the  St.  Liaw* 
rence  is  not  more  than  four  hundred  miles:  through  the  Rideau  Canal 
nd  the  Ottawa  it  will  be  about  four  hundred  and  thirty.  The  Welland 
Canal,  therefore,  has  the  advantage  of  opening  an  avenue  to  a  port 
whence  foreign  shipments  can  be  made  in  vessels  of  heavy  burden, 
upwards  of  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  nearer  than  can  be  done  through 
the  American  Canal. 

LAKE  ONTAHIO. 

This  lake  is  the  last  or  lowest  of  those  vast  inland  seas  of  fresh 
water  that  are  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the  world.  It  is  situated 
between  the  parallels  of  43"  10'  and  44'  11'  of  north  latitude,  and  the 
meridians  of  76^  25'  and  79^  56^  of  west  longitude.  It  lies  nearly  east 
nd  west,  is  elliptical  in  its  shape,  one  hundred  and  seventy-two  miles 
long,  fifty-nine  and  a  quarter  extreme  breadth,  and  about  four  hundred 
and  rixty-seven  miles  in  circumference.  The  depth  of  water  varies  very 
much,  but  is  seldom  less  than  three  or  more  than  fifty  fathoms,  except 
in  the  middle,  where  attempts  have  been  made  with  three  hundred 
fathoms  without  striking  soundings.  The  appearance  of  the  shores  ex* 
Mints  great  diversity :  towards  the  north-east  part  they  are  low,  with 
many  marshy  places ;  to  the  north  and  north-west  they  assume  a  lofty 
duuncter,  but  subside  again  to  a  very  moderate  height  on  the  south. 
Bordering  the  lake  the  country  is  every  where  covered  with  woods, 
through  whose  numerous  openings  frequent  settlements  are  seen  that 
ipve  it  a  pleasing  effect,  which  is  greatly  heightened  by  the  white  cliffs 
.of  Toronto,  and  the  remarkable  high  land  over  Presqu^ile,  caUed  the 
Devil's  Nose,  on  the  north.  The  view  on  the  south  is  well  relieved  with 
a  back  ground  produced  by  the  ridge  of  hills  that,  after  forming  the 
precipice  for  the  cataract,  stretches  away  to  the  eastward.  The  finishing 
object  of  the  prospect  in  this  direction  is  a  conical  eminence  towering 
above  the  chain  of  heights,  called  Fifty  Mile  Hill,  as  denoting  its  dittanee 
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from  the  town  of  Niagara.  Of  the  many  rivers  flowing  into  Lake 
Ontario,  if  the  Genesee  and  Oswego  be  excepted,  there  are  none  that  lay 
claim  to  particular  notice,  unless  it  be  for  the  peculiarity  of  their  all 
having  a  sand-bar  across  the  entrance.  There  are  some  fine  bays  and 
inlets,  where  vessels  of  every  description  may  find  protection  against  bad 
weather.  Burlington  Bay  is  both  spacious  and  secure ;  but  these  ad- 
vantages were  rendered  of  little  importance  by  its  narrow  entrance  being 
so  shallow  as  to  admit  only  of  boats.  A  canal,  however,  has  been  cut 
across  the  breach,  which  has  opened  an  access  to  the  bay  for  lake  vessels, 
and  made  it  an  important  and  interesting  harbour.  Hungry  Bay  is  con- 
spicuous as  affording  good  anchorage  and  safe  shelter  among  the  islands 
to  ships  of  the  largest  size,  at  all  seasons.  York  and  Kingston  harbours, 
belonging  to  the  English,  and  Sacket's  harbour  to  the  Americans,  are 
unquestionably  the  best  upon  the  lake,  as  they  possess  every  natural  re- 
quisite :  the  two  latter  are  strongly  fortified,  being  the  arsenals  where 
ships  of  war,  even  of  the  first  rate,  have  been  constructed  by  both  powers, 
and  from  whence  have  been  fitted  out  those  powerful  hostile  squadrons 
that  have  conferred  so  much  consequence  upon  the  naval  operations  in 
this  quarter.  Very  heavy  squalls  of  wind  frequently  occur,  but  they  are 
unattended  either  with  difficulty  or  danger  if  met  by  the  usual  pre- 
cautions every  seaman  is  acquainted  with.  Of  the  many  islands  at  the 
east  end  of  Ontario,  the  Grand  Isle,  lying  abreast  of  Kingston,  is  the 
most  extensive,  and,  by  being  placed  at  the  commencement  of  the  Ca- 
taraqui  river,  forms  two  channels  leading  into  it,  that  bear  the  names  of 
the  North  or  Kingston  Channel,  and  the  South  or  Carleton  Island 
Channel. 


THE  RIDEAU  CANAL. 

From  Lake  Ontario  to  St.  Regis,  an  Indian  village  about  eighty 
miles  above  Montreal,  the  river  St.  Lawrence  is  divided  longitudinally 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  and  thus  becomes  the 
common  highway  of  both.  The  hazards  and  inconvenience  of  such  a 
communication,  arising  from  its  situation  along  an  extended  line  of 
national  frontier,  in  the  event  of  future  hostility,  however  remote  such  a 
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contingency  may  be,  and  we  devoutly  hope  it  may  never  occur,  have 
suggested  to  both  countries  the  policy  of  opening  avenues  in  the  interior, 
by  which  an  unrestricted  intercourse  can  be  maintained  between  the 
distant  parts  of  their  respective  territories,  secure  from  those  interruptions 
of  a  neighbouring  enemy,  incident  to  a  state  of  warfare.  The  Grand 
Erie  Canal  performs  this  office  on  the  American  side  by  opening  a  water 
communication  from  the  heart  of  one  of  the  most  flourishing  states  of 
the  union,  to  the  western  parts  of  the  United  States*  dominions ;  on  the 
British  side  we  have  the  Rideau  Canal,  an  undertaking  of  stupendous 
magnitude  and  incalculable  utility. 

The  Rideau  Canal  commences  at  Kingston,  and,  traversing  the  tract 
of  country  lying  between  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Ottawa,  strikes  the 
latter  river  at  the  foot  of  the  Falls  of  Chaudi^re,  and  a  short  distance 
above  those  of  the  Rideau,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  that  river.  It  is  one 
hundred  and  thirty-five  miles  long,  and  perfectly  unique  of  its  kind  in 
America,  and,  probably,  in  the  world,  being  made  up  in  its  whole  length 
by  a  chain  of  lakes,  dams,  and  aqueducts,  so  connected  by  locks  of  large 
dimensions  as  to  open  a  steam-boat  navigation  from  Ontario  to  the  Ottawa 
river.  Rideau  Lake,  which  is  about  twenty-four  miles  long,  and  six  broad 
on  an  average,  is  the  grand  summit  level  of  the  canal :  it  is  S83  feet  above 
die  waters  of  the  Ottawa  on  one  side,  and  154  above  the  surface  of 
Lake  Ontario  on  the  other,  requiring  in  the  rise  and  fall  a  total  number 
of  forty-seven  locks,  seventeen  of  which  are  on  the  Kington  side,  and 
thirty  between  Rideau  Lake  and  the  Ottawa.  These  locks  were  origin- 
ally planned  upon  a  scale  to  correspond  with  those  of  the  La  Chine  Canal, 
i.e.  100 feet  by  20;  but  these  dimensions  were  subsequentiy  increased  to 
14S  feet  in  length  by  33  in  width,  the  depth  of  water  being  5  feet  There 
are  twenty  dams  on  the  whole  route,  constructed  with  remarkable  solidity 
and  skill,  which,  by  the  reflux  of  the  waters  they  produce,  have  strangely 
altered  the  natural  appearances  of  the  country.  "  In  several  instances,  a 
dam  not  more  than  twenty-four  feet  high  and  one  hundred  and  eighty 
feet  wide  will  throw  the  rapids  and  rivers  into  a  still  sheet  above  it  for  a 
distance  of  more  than  twenty  miles.  The  dams  also  back  the  waters  up 
creeks,  ravines,  and  valleys;  and,  instead  of  making  one  canal,  they 
form  numerous  canals  of  various  ramifications,  which  will  all  tend  greatly 
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to  the  improvement  of  a  very  fertile  country.  The  land  drowned  by 
the  raising  of  the  dams  is  not  worth  mentioning,  consisting  chiefly  of 
swampy  wastes,  the  haunts  of  otters  and  beavers  ♦."  The  principal  works 
on  the  whole  line  are  situated  at  the  following  places : — ^Entrance  Bay* 
Dow's  Great  Swamp,  Hog's-back,  Black  Rapids,  Long  Island,  Burnett* s 
Rapids,  Nicholson's  Rapids,  Clowes'  Quarry,  Merrick's  Rapids,  Maitland*6 
Rapids,  Edmond's  Rapids,  Phillip's  Bay,  Old  Sly's  Rapids,  Smith's  Falls, 
First  Rapids,  the  Narrows,  the  Two  Isthmuses,  Davis's  Rapids,  Jcmes's 
Falls,  Cranberry  Marsh  and  Round  Tail,  Brewer's  Upper  and  Ijowet 
Mills,  Jack's  and  Billydore's  Rifts,  and  Kingston  Mills. 

This  great  work,  when  finished^  will  have  cost  Great  Britain  upwards 
of  half  a  million  sterling;  the  calculated  estimate  of  the  expenses, 
as  given  in  by  engineers,  before  the  plan  of  enlarging  the  locks  was 
adopted,  amounted  to  486,060/.  K  the  magnitude  of  the  canal,  its 
immense  importance  in  a  military  and  commercial  point  of  view,  and  its 
advantages  to  an  extensive  portion  of  the  upper  province,  be  properly 
considered,  this  sum  will  not  appear  exorbitant,  but  rather  moderate 
compared  with  the  cost  of  other  canals  of  much  inferior  dimensions  and 
utility.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  when  the  whole  line  ot  canal 
from  Kingston  to  Montreal  will  be  completed,  and  it  is  now  nearly  so, 
the  great  thoroughfare  of  the  Canadas  will  be  transferred  from  the  fron- 
tier to  the  Rideau  route,  until  a  canal  shall  have  been  opened  along 
the  St.  Lawrence.  When  sloops  and  steam-boats  of  from  one  hull* 
dred  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  tons'  burden  can  pass  without 
interruption  from  the  remotest  settlements  of  Upper  Canada  to  Grenville 
on  the  Ottawa  river,  whence  their  cargoes  can  be  transported  with  ease 
and  safety  through  inferior  canals  to  the  port  of  Montreal,  we  believe 
that  few  will  hesitate  to  forward  their  produce  through  that  channel, 
even  in  times  of  profound  peace  with  our  neighbours ;  especially  if  the 

*  M'Taggart,  vol.  i.  This  able  engineer  was  actively  employed  in  making  the  surveys 
and  taking  the  levels  on  the  whole  line  of  the  canal.  He  had  been  preceded  in  these 
operations  by  Mr.  Clowes  and  other  excellent  civil  engineers.  Mr.  M'Taggart  has  published^ 
in  three  12mo.  volumes,  a  work,  entitled  "  Three  Years  in  Canada,"  containing  some  shrewd 
remarks  on  the  country^  and  especially  recommendable  when  treating  of  the  various  branches 
of  his  important  art« 
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tolls  that  will  be  exacted  by  government  on  the  Rideau  and  the  Gren- 
ville  canals  be  moderate,  as  in  truth  it  is  its  interest  and  policy  to  make 
them.  When  a  diversion  of  trade  is  to  be  effected,  the  inducements  to 
the  adoption  of  the  new  route  should  not  be  neutralized  by  the  exaction 
of  exorbitant  tolls  and  charges ;  but  these  should  at  once  be  fixed  at  a 
reasonable  premium,  not  calculated  upon  the  principle  of  a  large  pro- 
spective reduction  when  the  canal  becomes  more  frequented. 

With  such  advantages,  the  Rideau  Canal  cannot  fail  in  yielding  an 
adequate  interest  for  the  moneys  expended  in  its  construction,  and  pro- 
duce eventually  lucrative  returns  to  His  Majesty's  government. 

Considered  with  relation  to  the  defences  of  the  country,  the  Rideau 
Canal  must  appear  of  still  greater  moment,  from  the  means  it  affords  of 
forwarding  to  distant  stations,  with  readiness,  despatch,  and  security,  the 
muniments  of  war  necessary  to  repel  invasion,  and  protect  the  property 
and  persons  of  His  Majesty's  subjects  in  the  colonies  from  foreign  aggres- 
sion. In  a  political  point  of  view,  its  importance  is  equally  conspicuous ; 
dnee  it  must  obviously  tend  to  strengthen  and  consolidate  the  Canadas, 
by  promoting  their  commercial  relations,  and  that  interchange  of  mutual 
benefits  that  constitutes  a  permanent  tie  betwixt  the  various  members 
of  a  state,  and  preserves  for  ages  the  integrity  of  empires. 

The  Grenville  Canal  consists  of  three  sections : — one  at  the  Long 
Sault,  on  the  Ottawa,  another  at  the  Ch(ite  k  Bloudeau,  and  a  third  at 
the  Carillon  Rapids,  opening  into  the  lake  of  the  Two  Mountains, 
through  which  an  uninterrupted  navigation  is  practised  by  steam-boats 
to  La  Chine,  nine  miles  above  the  city  of  Montreal.  The  dimensions  of 
this  canal  are  calculated  to  correspond  with  those  of  the  canal  of  La 
Chine,  which  are  28  feet  wide  at  bottom,  48  at  the  water-line,  and  5  deep. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  its  proportions  should  not  have  been  originally 
planned  upon  a  scale  to  admit  of  sloop  and  steam-boat  navigation,  and 
therefore  corresponding  with  the  Rideau,  by  which  means  no  trans-ship- 
ments would  have  become  necessary  in  the  transport  of  produce  from 
the  remotest  settlements  of  Upper  Canada  to  La  Chine,  and  the  return 
of  goods  from  thence  to  the  upper  countries.  The  Grenville  Canal  is 
nevertheless  a  work  of  vast  importance  under  every  aspect.    It  is  opened 
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under  military  superintendence,  and  its  expenses  are  defrayed  by  the 
imperial  government. 

The  route  by  the  Rideau  Canal,  the  Ottawa,  and  the  Grenville 
Canal  is  calculated  to  avoid,  not  only  the  frontier,  as  we  have  previously 
stated,  but  also  the  rapids  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  between  Lake  Ontario 
and  Montreal.  From  its  discharge,  out  of  Ontario,  the  St.  Lawrence  id 
also  known  under  the  names  of  the  Iroquois  and  the  Cataraquu  It 
issues  from  the  lake  in  so  broad  and  beautiful  a  stream,  that  it  assumes 
the  appearance  of  a  lake  for  a  distance  of  thirty-nine  miles,  which  is  so 
singularly  studded  with  a  multitude  of  islands,  that  it  has  been  denomi* 
nated  the  Lake  of  the  Thousand  Islands,  or  Mille  Isles :  but  their  munber 
far  exceeds  this  mere  descriptive  computation ;  the  operations  of  the 
surveyors  employed  in  establishing  the  boundary,  under  the  6th  article 
of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  having  ascertained  that  there  were  one  thousand 
six  hundred  and  ninety-two,  forming  an  inextricable  labyrinth  of  islands 
varying  in  magnitude,  shape,  and  aspect,  and  presenting  the  most  extra- 
ordinary  and  pleasing  vistas  and  perspectives,  in  which  the  rapid  and 
magic  combinations  of  the  kaleidoscope  seem  naturally  exhibited. 

The  distance  between  Kingston  and  Montreal  is  about  one  hundred 
and  ninety  miles.  The  banks  of  the  river  display  a  scene  that  cannot  fail 
to  excite  surprise,  when  the  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  first  set- 
tlement of  this  part  of  the  country  (in  1783)  are  considered.  They  em- 
brace all  the  embellishments  of  a  numerous  population,  fertility,  and 
good  cultivation.  Well-constructed  high  roads,  leading  close  to  each 
side,  with  others  branching  from  them  into  the  interior,  render  commu- 
nication both  easy  and  expeditious ;  while  the  numerous  loaded  batteaux 
and  rafts  incessantly  passing  up  and  down  from  the  beginning  of  spring 
until  the  latter  end  of  autumn,  and  the  steam-boats  plying  in  the  navi- 
gable interstices  of  the  river,  demonstrate  unequivocally  a  very  extensive 
commercial  intercourse.  The  islands,  the  shoals,  the  rapids,  with  con- 
trivances for  passing  them,  form  altogether  a  quick  succession  of  novelties 
that  gives  pleasure  while  it  creates  astonishment. 

The  twofold  checks  existing  against  the  advantages  that  might  be 
derived  from  this  part  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  arising  from  the  partition  of 
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its  stream  between  two  distinct  powers,  and  the  physical  embarrassments 
of  its  navigation,  forcibly  point  out  the  necessity  of  opening  a  canal 
along  its  northern  shore.  Tlie  subject  was  taken  up  by  the  legislature 
of  Upper  Canada  in  1826,  and  surveys  ordered  to  be  made  of  the  locality, 
with  estimates  of  the  expense  that  such  an  undertaking  would  involve. 
Two  civil  engineers,  Messrs.  Clowes  and  Ryskesh,  were  in  consequence 
appointed  to  the  performance  of  the  operations.  After  establishing  the 
impracticability  of  rendering  the  North  Channel  at  Bamhart's  Island 
effectually  navigable,  they  proceeded  to  the  examination  of  the  country 
along  the  St.  Lawrence  between  Johnston  and  Cornwall,  a  distance  of 
S9  miles,  within  which  are  to  be  found  the  principal  impediments  to  the 
navigation  of  the  river.  They  ascertained  that  the  depression  of  the 
river  in  the  stated  distance  amounted  to  scarcely  73  feet,  an  inconsider- 
able difference  of  elevation,  if  we  consider  an  inclined  plane  of  39  miles, 
yet  sufficient  to  produce  very  violent  rapids  in  the  St.  I^awrence  from 
the  heavy  volume  of  its  waters. 

In  order  to  meet  at  once  any  plan  that  might  be  adopted  either  upon 
an  enlarged  or  more  contracted  scale,  the  engineers  laid  out  two  canals 
on  the  same  route,  differing  materially  in  their  dimensions ;  one  calcu- 
lated  for  steam-boats  and  sloops ;  the  other  for  canal  boats  only.  The 
former  to  be  84  feet  wide  at  the  water's  surface,  60  at  bottom,  and  8 
deep;  the  locks  132  feet  long  and  40  wide,  with  tuniing  bridges  40  feet 
in  the  clear,  and  10  feet  wide.  The  estimated  cost  of  such  a  canal  was 
stated  at  176,378/.  8*.  5d.  Halifax  currency. 

The  latter  canal  was  laid  out  upon  a  scale  of  much  inferior  mag- 
nitude ;  its  width  at  the  water's  surface  being  38  feet,  at  bottom  26,  and 
its  depth  4  feet;  the  locks  100  feet  in  length  by  5  in  breadth,  with  turn- 
ing  bridges  15  feet  in  the  clear,  and  10  feet  uide.  Its  cost  was  estimated 
at  92,834/. 

After  weighing  the  advantages  of  both  plans,  no  hesitation  can  be 
made  in  the  preference  that  must  be  awarded  to  the  project  of  a  ship- 
canal,  which  the  first  of  these  offers.  A  sum  of  200,000/.  exj>ended  in 
connecting  between  Cornwall  and  Johnston  the  sloop  and  steam-boat 
navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence  would  soon,  we  believe,  refund  itself. 
The  produce  that  annually  passes  down  the  river,  whether  directly  or 
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mediately  from  Upper  Canada,  is  well  known  to  be  considerable ;  and 
the  imports  entered  at  the  Custom  of  Coteau  du  Lac,  in  Lower  Canada, 
direct  from  the  United  States,  are  no  less  momentous  in  their  amount. 
The  following  extract  from  the  entries  at  the  port  of  Montreal  in  1827 
may  convey  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  imports  from  the  Upper  Pro- 
vince and  the  United  States,  via  the  St  Lawrence,  into  Lower  Canada : 
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Most  of  these  Durham  boats  and  Batteaux  return  laden  with  British 
or  West  India  goods ;  thus  we  may  nearly  double  the  amount  of  both  to 
have  a  view  of  the  carrying  trade  of  that  section  of  the  river,  inde- 
pendently of  wood,  timber,  and  staves,  that  form  of  themselves  an  im- 
portant branch  of  the  colonial  trade.  The  average  tonnage  of  the 
Durham  boats  is  perhaps  15  tons,  that  of  the  Batteaux  about  6.  Thus 
we  find  that  the  trade  of  the  St.  Lawrence  above  Montreal  gives  em- 
ployment to  vessels  whose  collective  burden  is  nearly  10,000  tons.  The 
facilities  which  a  sloop-canal  would  offer  would  tend  to  augment  this 
amount  considerably,  and  hold  out  equal  inducements  to  the  American 
and  the  Upper  Canadian  to  transport  his  produce  through  that  channd. 
The  revenue  of  the  Rideau  Canal  would  probably  suffer  from  the  open- 
ing of  so  convenient  and  more  direct  an  avenue  to  the  lower  ports  of 
the  St.  Lawrence ;  but  it  appears  to  us  equally  clear  that  the  rapid  set- 
tlement of  the  lands  on  the  Ottawa,  the  natural  resources  and  richness  of 
the  beautiful  valley  through  which  it  flows,  will  eventually  of  themselves 
attract  a  competent  portion  of  the  trade  in  that  direction,  and  give 
adequate  employment  to  the  Rideau  Canal.  It  is  besides  obvious  that 
the  immediate  object  designed  to  be  attained  by  the  construction  of  the 
Rideau  Canal  was  the  security  of  the  colonies ;  it  is  their  strength,  inte- 
grity, and  preservation  that  are  to  be  expected  from  this  grand  military 
work,  and  they  certainly  have  all  been  amazingly  enhanced  and  pro- 
moted by  it. 
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At  St.  Regis,  where  the  parallel  of  the  45th  degree  of  north  latitude 
intersects  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  political,  and  in  some  measure  the  phy- 
sical characters  of  the  river  are  at  once  changed.  From  this  point,  west- 
ward, we  find  it  divided  between  the  dominion  of  two  foreign  states ; 
eastward,  it  lies  exclusively  within  British  territory,  and  flows  through 
the  heart  of  the  'flourishing  province  of  Lower  Canada,  assuming  more 
and  more  majesty  and  grandeur  as  it  rolls  onward  its  ample  and  imposing 
stream  to  swell  the  bosom  of  the  vast  Atlantic.  The  undivided  control 
of  this  interesting  part  of  the  St.  Lawrence  by  His  Majesty's  govern- 
ment, and  the  exclusive  enjoyment  by  British  subjects  of  the  benefits 
of  its  navigation,  were  not,  however,  viewed  with  perfect  indifference  by 
our  republican  neighbours.  Always  studiously  alive  to  any  project  that 
promises  to  improve  the  resources  and  promote  the  commerce  and  wel- 
fare of  any  and  every  department  of  the  union,  a  claim  was  started  in 
1824  by  the  general  government  of  the  United  States,  to  a  participation 
in  those  benefits,  and  a  right  to  the  free  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
in  its  whole  course  to  the  ocean. 

This  extraordinary  claim  first  originated  after  the  passing  of  the 
Canada  Trade  Act  by  the  imperial  parliament  in  1822,  by  which  heavy 
duties  were  levied  upon  articles  from  the  United  States,  chiefly  timber, 
pot  and  pearl  ashes,  flour,  and  salt  provisions,  which  had  anteriorly  en- 
tered into  successful  competition  with  those  of  a  similar  description  from 
Upper  Canada,  and  for  the  protection  of  which,  amongst  other  things, 
the  British  statute  referred  to  was  passed.  This  enactment,  without  in- 
vestigating its  policy,  proved  necessarily  obnoxious  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  northern  frontier  of  the  state  of  New  York ;  and  a  memorial  was  in 
consequence  transmitted  by  them  to  Congress  in  1823,  complaining  of 
ibis  momentous  interruption  to  the  current  of  their  trade  as  a  grievance 
calling  loudly  for  legislative  redress.  This  memorial  suggested  the  ex- 
pediency of  retaliatory  enactments,  imposing  countervailing  duties  on 
Canadian  produce  and  British  goods  passing  up  or  down  such  sections 
of  tiie  navigable  channels  of  the  St.  Lawrence  above  St.  Regis  as  were 
wholly  included  within  the  American  boundary.  To  effect  this  it  was 
stated  that  the  mere  repeal  of  the  act  of  Congress  passed  in  1799,  con- 
firming the  reciprocal  rights  of  both  powers  to  the  free  use  of  the  waters 
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of  that  river,  as  created  by  Jay's  treaty  in  1794  *,  would  be  sufficient, 
since  the  confirmatory  act  of  Great  Britain  stood  virtually  repealed  by 
the  Canada  Trade  Act,  and  that  the  treaty  of  1794  had  become  a  dead 
letter  in  consequence  of  the  state  of  hostilities  that  subsequently  accrued 
between  the  two  countries  t. 

No  such,  measures  of  impost  retaliation  were  nevertheless  adopted ; 
nor  could  they,  supposing  their  practicability,  have  been  commensurate 
in  their  efficacy  with  the  ends  proposed.  It  will  be  recollected  that  if 
the  navigable  channel  at  Bamhart's  Island  fall  exclusively  within  the 
American  line,  there  are  other  parts  of  the  river  in  which  the  main  chan- 
nel lies  wholly,  or  in  a  great  measure,  within  the  British  frontier — a  cir- 
cumstance which  would  of  itself  render  inconvenient,  at  least,  to  all 
parties,  the  enforcement  of  any  commercial  regulations  affecting  the  free 
use,  by  the  people  of  both  countries,  of  the  waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
above  St.  Regis.  It  is  true  that,  having  no  markets  to  which  they  might 
freely  resort  below  St.  Regis,  the  American  trade  upon  the  river  would 
be  very  limited ;  but  would  not  the  Canadian  trade  be  equally  if  not 
more  so,  since  the  St.  Lawrence  could  on  all  occasions  be  forsaken  for  the 
Rideau  ?  It  is  when  questions  of  this  nature  are  agitated  in  relation  to 
a  frontier  navigation,  that  the  whole  importance  of  such  a  stupendous 
work  as  the  Rideau  Canal  is  felt  in  its  full  force,  since  it  places  our  in- 

*  The  article  of  this  treaty  relating  to  the  subject  is  not,  we  believe,  very  generally  known : 
the  exception  it  contains  is  ambiguously  worded,  but  it  seems  to  be  made  dependent  uponyti/«re 
regulations  to  be  established. — ''  Art.  III.  It  is  agreed  that  it  shall  at  all  times  be  free  to  His 
Majesty's  subjects,  and  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  also  to  the  Indians  dwelling 
on  either  side  of  the  said  boundary  line,  freely  to  pass  and  repass  by  land  or  inland  navigation 
into  the  respective  territories  and  countries  of  the  two  parties  on  the  continent  of  America  (the 
country  within  the  limits  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  only  excepted),  and  to  navigate  all 
the  lakes,  rivers,  and  waters  thereof,  and  freely  to  carry  on  trade  and  commerce  with  each  other. 
But  it  is  understood  that  this  article  does  not  extend  to  the  admission  of  vessels  of  the  United 
Stales  into  the  sea-ports,  harbours,  bays,  or  creeks  of  His  Majesty's  said  territories ;  nor  into 
such  parts  of  the  rivers  in  His  Majesty's  said  territories  as  are  between  the  mouth  thereof  and 
the  highest  port  of  entry  from  the  sea,  except  in  small  vessels  trading  bon&  fide  between  Mont^ 
real  and  Quebec,  under  such  regulations  as  shaU  be  established  to  prevent  the  possibility  of 
any  frauds  in  this  respect ;  nor  to  the  admission  of  British  vessels  from  the  sea  into  the  rivers 
of  the  United  States  beyond  the  highest  ports  of  entry  for  vessels  from  the  sea." 

t  Mr.  Vaudenheuvel's  speech  on  this  subject  in  the  Assembly  of  the  State  of  New  York 
in  1825. 
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intema]  commerce  beyond  the  reach  of  foreign  interruption,  and  secures 
the  independency  and  safety  of  our  colonial  intercourse. 

Unsupported  by  any  treaty,  the  right  of  the  United  States  to  the 
fifee  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence  is  made  to  rest  upon  the  broad  prin- 
ciples of  the  laws  of  nature,  which,  say  the  assertors  of  the  right,  point 
out  that  splendid  stream  as  the  natural  highway — ^the  ostensible  exit  for 
produce  of  the  fertile  and  wide-spreading  territory  which  it  drains  in  its 
progress  from  its  source  to  the  sea.  But  this  argument,  as  regards  inter* 
national  policy,  is  more  plausible  than  sound,  and  the  claim  of  right  has 
been  unhesitatingly  denied,  and  steadfastly  resisted  by  Great  Britain,  in 
aU  the  negotiations  that  were  attempted  on  the  subject,  between  the 
United  States'  plenipotentiaries  and  His  Britannic  Majesty's  ministers. 
However,  the  discussion  of  a  treaty  that  should  have  for  its  principle  the 
mutual  convenience  and  commercial  interests  of  both  parties  was  never» 
we  believe,  declined  by  the  British  foreign  minister ;  but,  too  jealous  of 
every  apparent  concession,  the  American  government  abstained  from 
negotiating  upon  grounds  that  amounted  to  a  dereliction  of  an  assumed 
right,  as  novel  as  it  is  extraordinary.  The  question  is  one  of  deep  in* 
tereat  and  considerable  moment  to  both  powers;  and  we  believe  that 
under  certain  restrictions,  such  as  exporting  American  produce  in  British 
bottoms,  the  St  Lawrence  might  advantageously  to  all  parties  be  thrown 
open  to  the  passage  of  American  lumber,  staves,  flour,  pot  and  pearl 
ashes,  and  salted  provisions,  under  the  most  moderate  protecting  duties. 
Such  a  policy  would  not  only  remove  in  a  great  measure  the  grievance 
complained  of  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  New  York  frontier,  but  create 
an  additional  stimulus  in  the  markets  of  Montreal  and  Quebec,  give  in- 
creased occupation  to  British  shipping,  and  afford  still  more  amply  and 
effectually  the  means  of  supplying  the  West  India  markets  with  produce. 

Before  reaching  Montreal,  the  Lakes  St  Francis  and  St.  Louis 
present  themselves.  They  do  not  admit  of  comparison  with  those  al- 
ready noticed,  and  can,  indeed,  only  be  considered  as  so  many  expan- 
sions of  the  river.  They  are  of  no  great  depth,  but  form  an  agreeable 
variety,  much  heightened  by  the  many  pretty  islands  scattered  about 
them.     St  Francis  is  twenty-five  miles  long  by  five  and  a  half  broad. 

T 
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The  shores  m  some  places  are  marshy,  as  they  do  not  rise  much  above 
the  level  of  the  water.  St.  Louis  is  formed  at  the  junction  of  the  Ottawa 
with  the  St.  Lawrence ;  it  is  twelve  miles  long  by  six  bi'oad.  Between 
both  these  lakes  a  sudden  declivity  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  obstructed  by 
rocks  in  some  places,  and  scooped  into  cavities  at  oth^:^,  produces  the 
most  singular  commotion,  called  the  Cascades ;  it  is  an  extraordinary 
agitation  of  the  waters  precipitated  with  great  velocity  between  the 
islands,  which  being  repelled  by  the  rocks  and  hollows  underneath,  the 
waves  are  thrown  up  in  spherical  figures  much  above  the  surface,  and 
driven  with  the  utmost  violence  back  again  upon  the  current,  exhibiting 
nearly  the  same  effect  as  would  be  produced  by  the  most  furious  tempest. 
To  avoid  the  danger  of  passing  this  place,  a  canal,  usually  called  the 
military  canal,  has  been  constructed  across  the  point  of  land,  and  through 
which  all  boats  now  make  their  way  to  the  locks  at  Le  Buisson ;  it  is 
500  yards  in  length,  and  furnished  with  the  necessary  locks.  The  Lake 
of  the  Two  Mountains,  an  expansion  of  the  Ottawa,  is  at  the  mouth  of 
that  river,  and  merges  in  a  manner  into  Lake  St.  Louis :  it  is  very  irregu- 
lar, and  in  its  whole  length  is  twenty-four  miles,  var3ring  in  breadth  from 
one  mile  to  six  miles.  At  the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers  are  the  Islands  of 
Montreal,  Isle  Jesus,  Bizarre,  and  Ferrot :  the  first  is  probably  the  most 
beautiful  spot  of  all  Lower  Canada,  and  is  described  with  particular  attention, 
under  its  proper  head,  in  the  Topographical  Dictionary  of  that  province. 
Below  Lake  St.  Louis  is  the  beautiful  rapid  called  the  Sault  St 
Louis,  between  the  picturesque  Indian  village  of  Caughnawaga»  on  the 
south,  and  La  Chine  on  the  north.  The  cascade  is  violent,  very  dan- 
gerous, and  almost  insuperable;  and  the  design  of  the  Canal  of  La 
Chine  is  to  avoid  its  difficulties  and  perils.  This  canal  is  rather  more 
than  eight  miles  long,  extending  from  the  village  of  Upper  La  Chine  to 
the  city  of  Montreal,  and  equal  in  its  dimensions  to  that  of  Grenville,  of 
which  it  was  the  prototype.  It  was  opened  under  legislative  aid,  and 
cost  nearly  130,000/. ;  an  enormous  sum,  when  we  consider  its  length, 
its  capacity,  and  the  fewness  of  the  locks  it  required ;  but^  on  the  other 
hand,  the  work  is  finished  in  the  first-rate  style  of  art,  and  cannot  be 
excelled  in  the  excellence  of  its  materials  or  the  elegance  of  its  work- 
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manship  *.  The  l^  Chine  Canal  f  is  the  last  on  the  St.  I jawrence ;  the 
navigation  below  Montreal  being  altogether  free  from  those  obstructions 
that  need  the  resources  of  art  to  overcome. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  island,  is  the  city  of  Montreal,  and  its 
convenient  port,  five  hundred  and  eighty  miles  from  the  Gulf  of  St 
Lawrence,  to  wliich  ships  of  six  hundred  tons  can  ascend  with  very  little 
difficulty.  On  the  north-west  lies  Isle  Jesus,  that,  by  its  position,  forms 
two  other  channels  of  a  moderate  breadth— one  called  La  Riviere  des 
Prairies,  and  the  other  La  Riviere  de  St.  Jean  ou  Jdsus :  they  are  both 
navigable  for  boats  and  rafts,  and  unite  again  with  the  main  river  at 
Bout  de  risle,  or  the  east  end  of  Montreal  Island.  From  this  city  the 
navigation  assumes  a  character  of  more  consequence  than  what  it  does 
above,  being  carried  on  in  ships  and  decked  vessels  of  all  classes.  Hence 
to  Quebec,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles,  the  impediments 
to  vessels  of  large  tonnage  sailing  either  up  or  down  are  not  many,  and 
may  be  overcome  with  much  ease,  if  it  be  judged  expedient  that  their 
cargoes  should  be  so  conveyed  in  preference  to  transporting  them  in  small 
craft  and  steam-boats.  However,  the  use  of  tow-boats,  propelled  by 
engines  of  great  power,  has  combined  both  means  of  transpcnrt ;  and  it  is 
not  now  unusual  to  meet  on  the  St.  Lawrence  a  splendid  steamer  with 
two  large  vessels  moored  to  her  flanks,  and  a  third  ship  in  tow,  carrying 
together  upward  of  1000  tons  burden,  plying  the  waters  at  the  rate  of 
seven  or  eight  miles  an  hour,  and  sometimes  more. 

On  either  side  the  prospect  is  indeed  worthy  of  admiration.  The 
different  seigniories,  all  in  the  highest  state  of  improvement,  denote  both 
affluence  and  industry;  the  views  are  always  pleasing  and  often  beau- 
tiful, although  the  component  parts  of  them  do  not  possess  that  d^i^ree 
of  grandeur  which  is  perceivable  below  Quebec ;  numerous  villages,  for 
the  moat  part  built  round  a  handsome  stone  church,  seem  to  invite  the 
traveller's  attention  ;  while  single  houses  and  farms  at  agreeable  distances 

*  TIm engineer,  Mr.  Burnett,  had  not  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  canal  completed:  a  dia- 
erdcr  faffwight  on  by  an  oyenrrought  seal  and  anxiety  prematurely  put  an  end  to  his  lifie,  during 
the  jtvgnm  of  the  work. 

t  Far  a  more  particular  account^  see  Topographical  Dictionartf  of  Lower  Canada^  under 
<"  Lm  Ckim  CmmmW 
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appear  to  keep  up  a  regular  chain  of  communicatioii.  In  fact,  whoever 
passes  from  one  city  to  the  other,  whether  by  land,  or  by  the  broad  and 
majestic  stream  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  will  not  fail  to  be  highly  gratified 
and  delighted,  and  to  meet  with  many  subjects  worthy  both  of  observation 
and  reflection. 

About  forty-five  miles  below  Montreal,  on  the  south  side,  is  the 
town  of  William  Henry,  or  Sorel,  built  at  the  confluence  of  the  river 
Richelieu  with  the  St.  Lawrence,  not  far  from  which  the  latter  spreads 
into  another  lake,  the  last  in  its  progress  towards  the  sea :  it  is  called  St. 
Peter^s,  is  twenty-five  miles  long  and  nine  broad.  Like  most  of  the  others, 
this  has  a  group  of  islands  covering  about  nine  miles  of  its  western  sur- 
face. Between  them  two  distinct  channels  are  formed.  The  one  to  the 
south  being  the  deepest  and  clearest  is  consequently  the  best  for  ships. 
The  banks  on  each  side  are  very  low,  with  shoals  stretching  from  them  to 
a  considerable  distance,  so  that  only  a  narrow  passage,  whose  general 
depth  is  from  twelve  to  eighteen  feet,  is  left  unobstructed  About  forty- 
five  miles  from  William  Henry,  on  the  north  side,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  St  Maurice,  stands  the  town  of  Three  Rivers,  the  third  ill  rank 
within  the  province.  At  this  place  the  tide  ceases  entirely,  and,  indeed, 
is  not  much  felt  at  several  miles  below  it. 

Leaving  Three  Rivers,  there  is  scarce  any  variation  in  the  general 
aspect  of  the  St.  Lawrence  until  arriving  at  the  Richelieu  rapid  (about 
fifty-two  miles),  where  its  bed  is  so  much  contracted  or  obstructed  by 
huge  masses  of  rock,  as  to  leave  but  a  very  narrow  channel,  wherein  at 
ebb  tide  there  is  so  great  a  descent,  that  much  caution  and  a  proper  time 
of  the  ebb  is  necessary  to  pass  through  it ;  at  the  end  of  the  rapid  is  a 
good  anchorage,  where  vessels  can  wait  their  convenient  opportunity. 
From  Montreal,  thus  far,  the  banks  are  of  a  very  moderate  elevation,  and 
uniformly  level,  but  hereabout  they  are  much  higher,  and  gradually  in- 
crease in  their  approach  to  Quebec,  until  they  attain  the  altitude  of  Cape 
Diamond,  upon  which  the  city  is  built.  At  this  capital  of  the  province 
and  seat  of  government  there  is  a  most  excellent  port  and  a  capacious 
basin,  in  which  the  greatest  depth  of  water  is  twenty-eight  fathoms, 
with  a  tide  rising  from  seventeen  to  eighteen,  and  at  the  springs  from 
twenty-three  to  twenty-four  feet. 
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From  Cape  Diamond^  and  from  Point  Levi  on  the  south  shore,  one 
of  the  most  striking  panoramic  views  perhaps  in  the  whole  world  offers 
itaelf  to  notice ;  the  assemblage  of  objects  is  so  grand,  and  though  na- 
turally, yet  appear  so  artificially  contrasted  with  each  other,  that  they 
mingle  surprise  with  the  gratification  of  every  beholder.  The  capital 
rising  amphitheatrically  to  the  summit  of  the  cape,  the  river  St.  Charles 
flowing,  in  a  serpentine  course,  for  a  great  distance,  through  a  fine 
valley,  abounding  in  natural  beauties,  the  falls  of  Montmorency,  the 
idand  of  Orleans,  and  the  well  cultivated  settlements  on  all  sides,  form 
together  a  coup  d'oeil  that  might  enter  into  competition  with  the  most 
romantic.  At  Quebec  the  St.  Lawrence  is  1S14  yards  wide,  but  the 
basin  is  two  miles  across,  and  three  miles  and  three-quarters  long :  from 
the  basin,  the  river  continues  increasing  in  breadth  until  it  enters  the 
gulf  of  the  same  name,  wliere,  from  Cape  Rosier  to  the  Mingan  settle- 
ment on  the  Liabrador  shore,  it  is  very  near  one  hundred  and  five  miles 
wide. 

A  little  below  the  city  is  the  Isle  of  Orleans,  placed  in  the  midway, 
consequently  forming  two  channels ;  the  one  to  the  south  is  always  used 
by  ships ;  the  shore  on  that  side  is  high,  and  on  the  opposite,  in  some 
places,  it  is  even  mountainous,  but  in  both  extremely  well  settled,  and 
the  lands  in  such  a  high  state  of  improvement,  that  a  large  tract  in  the 
vicinity  of  Rividre  du  Sud  has  long  been  familiarly  called  the  granary 
<rf*the  province.  The  waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence  begin  to  be  brackish 
about  twenty-one  miles  below  Quebec,  increasing  in  their  saline  acrity, 
until  they  become  perfectly  sea--salt  at  Kamouraska,  75  miles  lower 
down.  Beyond  the  island  of  Orleans  are  several  others,  as  Goose  Island, 
Crane  Island,  and  many  smaller  ones ;  these  two  are  tolerably  well  cul- 
tivated, and  are  remarkable  for  the  extent  and  excellence  of  their  na^ 
tural  pastures,  but  the  rest  are  neglected.  At  Rividre  du  Sud  the  stream 
€)i  the  St  Lawrence  is  increased  to  eleven  miles  in  width,  and  the  country 
that  adjoins  it  cannot  be  easily  rivaled  in  its  general  appearance ;  the  gay 
succession  of  churches,  telegraph  stations,  and  villages,  whose  bouses  are 
almost  always  whitened,  so  as  frequently  to  produce  a  dazzling  effect, 
are  so  well  exhibited  by  the  dark  contrast  of  the  thick  woods  covering 
the  rising  grounds  behind  them  up  to  their  very  summits,  that  few  land- 
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scape*  will  be  found  actually  superior  in  point  of  interesting  variefy-  and 
beauty^. 

Beyond  Bivi^re  du  Sud  is  a  channel  nained  the  Trayerse,  which  d0i» 
serves  mention  from  its  importance  as  the  main  ship-channel,  and  die 
circumstance  of  its  being  remarkably  narrow,  although  the  river  id  hare 
thirteen  miles  across ;  the  Isle  aux  Coudres,  the  shoal  of  St.  Rodb,  and 
another  called  the  English  Bank,  contract  the  fair  way  to  not  more  tiuub 
1930  yards*  between  the  two  buoys  that  mark  the  edge  of  the  shoab; 
it  is  the  most  intricate  part  of  the  river  below  Quebec ;  the  currents  ate 
numerous,  irregular,  and  very  strong,  on  which  account  krge  ships  must 
ccmsult  the  proper  time  of  the  tide  to  pass  it  without  accident.  Amongst 
the  various  improvements  to  the  navigation  of  the  St  Lawrence,  in  agi* 
tation,  it  is  contemplated  to  subrtitute,  to  one  of  the  buoys,  a  floating 
light,  which  will  enable  vessels  to  pass  the  Traverse  at  night;  and  we 
hope  that  so  impcHtant  an  object  will  be  promptly  carried  into  eflfeet 
On  the  north  shore,  between  the  Isle  aux  Coudres  and  the  main,  there'ia 
another  channel,  in  which  the  current  was  considered  so  rapid,  tl^  depth 
of  water  so  great,  and  the  holding  ground  so  bad,  that  it  was  for  many 
years  forsaken,  until  the  erroneous  prejudices  existing  against  it  were  re- 
moved  by  the  spirited  parliamentary  exertions  of  Dr.  M.  Paschal  de 
Sales  Laterriere,  whose  opinion,  relative  to  the  advantages  and  secuiity^ 
of  the  north  channel,  stands  strongly  corroborated  by  the  hydrographical 
surveys  of  Captain  Bayfield,  R.  N.  Future  pilots  are,  therefore,  required, 
by  the  regulations  of  the  Trinity  House  of  Quebec,  to  become  equally 
acquainted  and  familiar  with  both  channels ;  a  measure  of  the  greatest 
necessity  and  importance,  since  it  is  well  known  that  their  ignorance  of 
the  northern  channels  of  the  river  has,  on  several  occasions,  threatened 
shipwreck  to  vessels,  driven  by  heavy  winds  out  of  the  south  channel. 

A  third  channel,  formerly  known  by  French  mariners,  when  Canada 
was  under  the  dominion  of  France,  and  then  called  the  **  Chenal  d'  IberviHe,** 
was  re-discovered  and  surveyed  lately  by  Captain  Bayfield.  It  runs  up 
the  middle  of  the  river,  and  although  more  contracted  and  intricate  than 
the  others,  is  yet  suffici^itly  deep  for  ships  of  any  burden.     It  is  now 


•  Captain  Bayfield,  R,  X. 
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geDeraUy  known  by  the  name  of  Bayfield'8  Channel^  after  its  Decent  dis- 
coverer ;  and  a  knowledge  of  it  is,  we  believe,  equally  with  others  en- 
joined to  the  St  Lawrence  pilots. 

Passing  the  Traverse,  a  very  agreeable  view  of  the  settlements  of 
tibe  bay  of  St  Paul,  enclosed  within  an  amphitheatre  of  very  high  hills, 
and  the  well  cultivated  Isle  aux  Coudres  at  its  entrance,  presents  itself. 
Continuing  down  the  river,  the  next  in  succession  are  the  islands  of  Ka- 
mourasca»  the  Pilgrims,  Hare  Island,  and  the  duster  of  small  ones  near 
it»  named  the  Brandy  Pots ;  these  are  reckoned  one  hundred  and  three 
miles  from  Quebec,  and  well  known  as  the  general  rendesvous  where  the 
merchant  ships  collect  to  sail  with  convoy.  At  no  great  distance  below 
ii  Green  Island,  on  which  is  a  light-house,  where  a  light  is  shown  from 
iWi-«et  until  sun-rise,  between  the  Jl5th  April  and  the  10th  December. 
Near  Green  Island  is  lied  Island,  upon  which  it  is  believed  the  light- 
Imise  would  have  been  preferably  situated,  and  abreast  of  it,  on  the 
northern  shore,  is  the  mouth  of  the  river  Saguenay,  remarkable  even 
in  America  for  the  immense  vcdume  of  water  it  pours  into  the  St 
Lawrence. 

Proceeding  onward  is  Bic  Island,  <me  hundred  and  fifty-three  miles 
firom  Quebec,  a  point  that  ships  always  endeavour  to  make  on  account  of 
its  good  anchorage,  and  as  being  the  place  where  ships  of  war  usually 
wait  the  coming  down  of  the  merchantmen ;  next  to  Bic  is  the  Isle  St. 
Bamab^,  and  a  little  further  on  the  Pointe  aux  P^res.  From  this  point 
the  river  is  perfectly  dear  to  the  gulf,  and  the  pilots,  being  unnecessary 
any  longer,  here  give  up  their  charge  of  such  as  are  bound  outward,  and 
nceive  those  destined  upward.  Below  Pointe  aux  Pdres  are  two  very 
extracndinary  mountains  dose  to  each  other,  called  the  Paps  of  Matane, 
and  nearly  opposite  them  is  the  bold  and  lofty  promontory  of  Mont 
Pdie,  where  the  river  is  little  more  than  twenty-five  miles  wide,  but  the 
coast  suddenly  stretches  almost  northerly,  so  much,  that  at  the  Seven 
Islands  it  is  increased  to  sevent}'-three  miles.  A  light-house  on  Mount 
Pd^  had  long  been  a  desideratum,  as  an  important  point  of  departure, 
whence  vessels  may  shape  their  course  with  safety,  whether  in  ascending 
the  river,  or  in  leaving  it  to  traverse  the  gulf.  Provision  was,  therefore, 
made  by  the  legislature  of  Lower  Canada  for  its  erection,  and  its  com- 
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pl#iimi  hM  hem  reemHy  atiiiaisiieed  bf  the  Trinity  Houset  with  directkni 

T\w  Mftilemenii  an  the  south  side  reach  down  thus  hr^  but  here- 
niHmi  i\wy  may  be  considered  to  terminate,  as,  to  the  eastward  of  Cape 
Chat,  the  progress  ot  industry  is  no  longer  visible ;  on  the  n<»rth  ode 
thi^  cultivated  lands  extend  only  to  Malbay.  In  the  river  itself  nothing 
daitris  mir  attenticm  except  the  separation  of  its  shores  to  the  distance 
$,\rPM\y  tnmitloncdf  from  Capo  Rosier  to  the  Mingan  settlement  *.  In 
iliit  trioutli  of  i\w  Mt.  Lawrence  is  the  island  of  Anticosti,  one  hundred 
atiil  iWMfity-flvct  tnlles  longi  and  in  its  widest  part  thirty,  dividing  it  into 
iwo  ifhaiiimU.  Its  geographical  position  has  been  ascertained  with  ex- 
HKtfiiiNSi  aiul  U  thus  hiUl  down :  the  east  point  latitude  49""  8'  30",  longi- 
imU  (ir  H*  n\)*\  variation  ii4"  SH'  west:  the  west  point  latitude  49''  52' 
ttO^i  liitiglUliltt  (ir  MV  04"  t.  variation  22'  55';  and  the  south-west  point 
Uliluil^  4ir  Uti'i  longitude  (ii)"  44\  Through  its  whole  extent  it  has 
ili'iiJtMr  Imy  nor  liMrbour  siifllciently  safe  to  afford  shelter  to  ships;  it  is 
unoullivHUMi,  holug  gt^noiiUly  of  un  unpropitious  soil,  upon  which  any 
atit^niphMl  ImprovnnontH  Imve  met  with  very  unpromising  results ;  yet, 
rutin  and  InhoMi^iluhlo  tis  its  aspect  may  be,  it  is  not  absolutely  unpro- 
vhbd  with  tho  uu'UUM  of  succouring  tlie  distress  of  such  as  suffer  ship- 
wm*k  on  IIn  otmNtNi  there  l)eing  two  persons  who  reside  upon  it,  at  two 
dllU^vnt  NlivtionsiaU  the  yotu*,  as  government  agents,  furnished  ivith  j^o^ 
vlnlotiM  Tor  (ho  \ino  of  those  who  have  the  misfortune  to  need  them.  Boards 
MV  platHul  in  tlifforent  parts,  describing  the  distance  and  direction  to 
(liPMO  (Viondly  spols;  but  insttmces  of  flagrant  inattention  in  the  parsons 
(tni|iloytHl  havts  however,  tKinirred,  which  were  attended  vrith  the  moat 
illMli't^MMing  and  fata)  consiHiuences  to  the  unfortunate  sufferers  of  ship- 

^  III  iliHK^rililiiiK  i\\p  wwrm  ^  t}»  riwr^  md  whercTef  diatences  are  gtrta  in  iiiileB>  tkej 
hI\viI)'«  iiii|ily  I W  iiliilul<»  miW  t^  A)(  h^  *  d^ipv^c^  unless  olhcnrae  specified. 

I  tMHii^rVMlUvii«  \)t  is  JtMM««  Kftq.  iu«st«T  <mi  Wwrd  H.  M.  S.  Hosskt.    Bt  Uie 
«i«rVHlliili«  s^t  \\\^  UH"  MiyH^  lUUUnd,  »inTT«r-fseiiet«l  of  C^inftda.  Uiese  points 
MiliM)    iHHil  Hhi.  UUlmW  4^  i.kni^tndie  (^'  IT;  thwI  point,  ktitnde  ^^ 4SS, 
fU  ^  M  X     T\\i^  mmlh^wt^l   l^^nt  i»  |4*^rd  in  the  Utitnde  and  kn^tnde  gircn  to  it  br  tfe 
^'Vill(«Ml«^^'  ihil^  UU^MT^  wlh^M^'  A»lf\^Hw\k«l  pK«»tiMUk  «$  t»k«n  in  the  oMuwof  his 
tilli^h^l)l\g  «lirvv\ » \^i  I W  \NMI iiKMil  mhI  «K%n^  lh<^  T;ii$t  t^wst  <^  Ameiinu  ai^  in  genertl 
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wreck ;  the  succours  intended  for  their  relief  not  having  been  providedt 
and  the  habitations  being  found  deserted  *.  These  establishments  were 
made  in  the  year  1809f  the  humane  intention  of  which  will  be  honoured 
wherever  it  is  made  known,  because  the  crews  of  vessels  driven  on  shore 
here  have,  sometimes,  at  the  utmost  peril  of  their  lives,  forsaken  them 
to  make  their  esca}>e  to  Gaspe.  In  addition  to  these  precautions,  the 
erection  of  two  lighthouses  is  in  contemplation ;  one  of  which  wiU  be 
situated  at  the  east  point  of  the  island ;  the  other  at  the  west,  though 
some  mariners  believe  that  the  second  would  be  most  useful  on  the  south- 
west point.    The  importance  of  this  measure  needs  no  comment 

With  the  powerful  conviction  upon  our  mind  of  the  great  estima- 
tion the  river  St.  Lawrence  ought  to  be  held  in,  from  presenting  itself 
as  the  outlet  designed  as  it  were  by  nature  to  be  the  most  convenient 
one  for  exporting  the  produce  of  these  two  extensive  and  improving 
provinces,  the  country  stretcliing  to  the  north-west  nearly  to  the  Pacific 
ocean,  and  even  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  United  States,  which,  in  de- 
fiance of  prohibitor}'  decrees,  will  find  an  exit  by  this  channel,  we  have, 
it  is  feared,  incurred  the  charge  of  prolixity  in  wishing  to  convey  to 
others  a  clear  conception  of  its  importance ;  yet  we  must  still  trespass 
upon  the  patience  of  our  readers  long  enough  to  mention  that  the  ob- 
8en*ations  hitherto  made  apply  only  to  one  part  of  the  year ;  and  also  to 
notice  that,  from  the  beginning  of  December  until  the  middle  of  April, 
the  water  communication  is  totally  suspended  by  the  frost.  During  this 
period,  the  river  from  Quebec  to  Kingston,  and  between  the  great  lakes, 
except  the  Niagara  and  the  Rapids,  is  wholly  frozen  over.  The  lakes 
themselves  are  never  entirely  covered  with  ice,  but  it  usually  shuts  up  all 
the  bays  and  inlets,  and  extends  many  miles  towards  their  centres :  below 

*  Among  the  numerous  wrecks  that  hare  taken  place  on  the  dangerous  coasts  of  Anticosti» 
that  of  the  Gramicu$,  in  1B28,  is  the  most  awfiil  and  affecting  on  record.  Numbers  of  the  crew 
and  paaaengers,  who  escaped  fnim  the  wares,  became  the  %rretched  rictims  to  the  worst  horrors 
of  cannibalism,  haring  found  the  habitations  to  which  thej  directed  their  steps,  toCallj  de» 
serted.  and  unprorided  with  the  means  of  reliering  anj  of  their  wants.  The  caciarerous  horrors 
of  the  scene  this  spot  exhibited,  after  the  last  spark  of  human  life  had  ceased  to  animate  the 
hideooslj  mangled  corses,  are  almost  too  shuddering  for  description,  and  mingle  our  tenderest 
srnpathies  with  feelings  of  the  most  painful  disgust. 
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Quebec  it  is  not  frozen  over,  but  the  force  of  the  tides  incessantly  de* 
taches  the  ice  from  the  shores,  and  such  immense  masses  are  kept  in 
continual  agitation  by  the  flux  and  reflux,  that  navigation  is  totally  im- 
practicable in  these  months. 

But  though  the  land  and  water  are  so  nearly  identifled,  during  so 
long  a  winter,  the  utility  of  the  river,  if  it  be  diminished,  is  far  from 
being  wholly  destroyed,  for  its  surface  still  offers  the  best  route  for  land 
carriage  (if  the  metaphor  can  be  excused) ;  and  tracks  are  soon  marked 
out  by  which  a  more  expeditious  intercourse  is  maintained  by  vehicles 
of  transport  of  all  descriptions,  than  it  would  be  possible  to  do  on  the 
established  roads,  at  this  season  so  deeply  covered  with  snow,  and  which 
are  available  until  the  approach  of  spring  makes  the  ice  porous,  and  warm 
springs,  occasioning  large  flaws,  render  it  unsafe.  When  this  alteration 
takes  place  it  soon  breaks  up,  and,  by  the  beginning  of  May,  is  either 
dissolved  or  carried  off^  by  the  current. 

The  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  that  receives  the  waters  of  this  gigantic 
river,  is  formed  between  the  western  part  of  Newfoundland,  the  eastern 
shores  of  Labrador,  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  province  of  New 
Brunswick,  part  of  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  island  of  Cape 
Breton.  It  communicates  with  the  Atlantic  ocean  by  three  different 
passage's,  viz.  on  the  north  by  the  straits  of  Belleisle  between  Labrador 
and  Newfoundland;  on  the  south-east  by  the  passage  between  Cape 
Hay,  at  the  soutli-west  extremity  of  the  latter  island,  and  the  north  cape 
of  Breton  Island ;  and,  lastly,  by  the  narrow  channel,  named  the  Gut  of 
(/tnso,  that  divides  Cape  Breton  from  Nova  Scotia. 

The  distance  from  Cape  Rosier,  in  latitude  48""  50'  41",  longitude 
flr  Ifl'  «4",  to  Cope  Ray,  in  latitude  47**  86'  49",  longitude  59^  21'  0"  *,  is 
79  Iraguc's ;  and  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Labrador  106.  On  its  south  side 
is  i\w  Island  of  St.  John,  otherwise  called  Prince  Edward's  Island,  some^ 
thing  in  sluiiM)  of  a  crescent,  about  123  miles  long,  in  its  widest  part  32, 
and  III  Itw  narrowest,  at  tlie  extremities  of  two  deep  bays,  less  than  four. 
To  till'  nortliward  of  St.  John's  are  the  Magdalen  Islands,  seven  in 

•  Rear-Admiral  Sir  Charles  Ogle. 
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number,  thinly  inhabited  by  a  few  hundred  persons,  chiefly  employed  in 
the  fisheries*.  North,  again,  of  the  Magdalens  is  Brion*s  Island,  and  be- 
yond this  are  the  Bird  Islands ;  the  northernmost  of  which  is  situated  in 
Vr  !M'  28"  north  hititude,  and  61^  12'  53"  west  longitude  f.  The  Birds 
are  points  of  importance  in  the  navigation  of  the  gulf,  and  the  most 
nortlicm  of  the  two  islands  has  been  judiciously  pointed  out  as  a  very 
fit  and  advantageous  position  for  a  lighthouse.  This  island  is  a  mere 
rock,  conical  in  shape,  abrupt,  and  dangerous,  and  rising  to  no  inconsi- 
derable altitude ;  it  is  frequented  by  innumerable  coveys  of  birds,  and 
appears  in  the  distance  perfectly  white,  from  the  long  accumulation  of 
ordure  deposited  by  them  upon  it 

In  the  principal  entrance  to  the  gulf,  between  Cape  North  and  Cape 
Ray,  is  the  isUnd of  St.  Paul, in  latitude 47°  12'  38', longitude  6(^11' 24", 
the  variation  of  the  compass  being  23'  45'  west.  The  position  of  this 
island  and  the  boldness  of  its  shores  render  it  the  most  dangerous  enemy 
to  the  safety  of  vessels  going  in  or  out  of  the  gulf,  and  the  more  so  from 
the  frequency  of  heavy  fogs  upon  that  coast.  The  numerous  instances 
recorded  of  total  shipwreck  upon  this  inhospitable  island  are  lamentable 
evidence  of  the  perils  it  threatens,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that 
the  repetition  of  accidents  so  disastrous  should  not  have  long  since  been 
prevented  by  those  expedients  adopted  upon  all  dangerous  coasts.  The 
exertions,  however,  of  the  harbour-master  of  Quebec  X  upon  this  subject 
have  not  been  unattended  with  success ;  and  the  erection  of  a  lighthouse 
upon  the  highest  summit  of  the  island  will  soon,  we  believe,  be  com- 
menced. It  is  also  proposed,  that  in  foggy  weather  a  gong  should  be 
sounded,  or  guns  fired,  to  warn  ships  of  their  approach.  With  such 
precautionar}'  measures,  added  to  the  beacons  placed  in  various  other 
parts  of  the  Gulf  and  the  lliver  St.  Lawrence,  ships  may  at  all  times 
proceed  with  safety  on  their  voyage,  whether  inward  or  outward,  the 

*  Fur  a  particular  description  of  these  laland^t,  and  of  all  those  above  them  included  in  the 
prorinoe  of  Lower  Canada,  see  the  Topographical  Dictiomary^  under  their  respective  heads. 

t  Rear- Admiral  Sir  Charles  Ogle.  In  the  Appendix  (No.  3)  will  be  found  «in  important 
table  of  latitudea.  and  longitudes  of  headlondji  and  islands  on  the  coasts  of  North  America, 
and  in  the  Gulf  and  River  St.  La%%Tence,  deduced  from  the  scientific  observations  of  Mr.  Jonca, 
of  H.  M.  S.  Hussar,  as  taken  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Ogle* 

I  Mr.  LamUy. 
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shipping  interest  and  trade  of  the  country  will  be  essentially  benefited, 
and  the  lives  and  property  of  thousands  saved  from  destruction. 

Islands  of  ice  are  sometimes  met  with  in  crossing  the  gulf  during 
the  summer  months :  the  ice  that  drifts  out  of  the  St.  Lawrence  all  dis- 
appears by  the  latter  end  of  May,  but  these  masses  make  no  part  of  it. 
The  conjecture  is  that  they  are  not  formed  on  any  of  the  neighbouring 
coasts,  but  descend  from  the  more  northerly  regions  of  Hudson's  Bay 
and  Davis's  Straits,  where  it  is  presumed  they  are  severed  by  the  vio- 
lence of  storms  from  the  vast  accumulations  of  arctic  winter,  and  passing 
near  the  coast  of  Labrador,  are  drawn  by  the  indraught  of  the  current 
into  the  straits  of  Belleisle.  They  often  exceed  an  hundred  feet  in 
height,  with  a  circumference  of  many  thousands ;  the  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere  is  very  sensibly  affected  by  them,  which,  even  in  foggy 
weather,  when  they  are  not  visible,  sufficiently  indicates  their  neighbour- 
hood. By  day,  from  the  dazzling  reflection  of  the  sim's  rays,  their  ap^ 
pearance  is  brilliant  and  agreeable,  and  it  is  no  less  so  by  moonlight. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Lower  Canada — Situation — Boundaries — flxtent— Divisions  and  Subdinsions. 

The  province  of  Lower  Canada  lies  between  the  parallels  of  the 
45th  and  52d  degrees  north  latitude,  and  the  meridians  of  57^  50'  and 
Sff  &  west  longitude  from  Greenwich.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  territory  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  or  East  Maine ;  on  the  east 
by  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  a  line  drawn  from  Ance  au  Sablon,  on 
the  Labrador  coast,  due  north  to  the  52^  of  latitude  * ;  on  the  south  by 
New  Brunswick  and  part  of  the  territories  of  the  United  States,  viz.  the 
states  of  Maine,  Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  New  York  t ;  and  on  the  west 
by  a  line  which  separates  it  from  Upper  Canada,  as  fixed  by  His  Majesty's 
order  in  council  of  August,  I79I9  and  promulgated  in  the  province  on 
the  18th  November  of  the  same  year,  with  the  following  description : 
\iz.  **  To  commence  at  a  stone  boundary  on  the  north  bank  of  the  I..ake 
St.  Francis,  at  the  cove  west  of  Pointe  au  Baudet,  in  the  limit  between 
the  township  of  I^ncaster  and  the  seigniory  of  New  I^ngueuil,  running 
along  the  said  limit  in  the  direction  of  north,  34^  west,  to  the  western- 
most angle  of  the  said  seigniory  of  New  Longueuil ;  then  along  the  north- 
western  boundary  of  the  seigniory  of  Vaudreuil,  running  north,  25"*  east, 
until  it  strikes  the  Ottawa  river ;  to  ascend  the  said  river  into  the  lake 
Temiscaming,  and  from  the  head  of  the  said  lake  by  a  line  drawn  due 
north,  until  it  strikes  the  boundary  line  of  Hudson^s  Bay,  including  all 
the  territory  to  the  westward  and  southward  of  the  said  line  to  the 
utmost  extent  of  the  country  commonly  called  or  known  by  the  name 
of  Canada.** 

The  western  boundary,  as  just  recited,  evidently  appears  to  have 
been  founded  upon  an  erroneous  map  of  that  part  of  the  country,  w*hereon 

*  The  esslcm  boundanr  did  not  extend  beyond  the  Hirer  St.  John  until  the  passing  of  the 
Britith  statute,  6  Creorge  IV.,  chap.  59,  by  which  the  limits  were  extended  eastward  along  the 
Labrador  ooast  to  Ance  au  Sabioo.     The  island  of  Anticosti  fi-as  also  re-annexed  by  it  to  Lower 

t  The  boundaries  of  the  British  possessions  in  America  are  particalai  *    ^      ^^  of  in 
I. 
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the  westerly  angle  of  the  seigniory  of  New  Longueuil  and  the  south- 
westerly angle  of  the  seigniory  of  Vaudreuil  are  represented  as  co-ind- 
dent,  when,  in  reality,  they  are  about  nine  miles  distant  from  each  other. 
The  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  order  in  council  appears  to  be  as 
follows:  viz.  That  the  boundary  between  Upper  and  Lower  Canada 
shall  commence  at  the  stone  boundary  above  Fointe  au  Baudet,  and  run 
along  the  line  which  divides  the  township  of  Lancaster  from  the  seigniory 
of  New  Longueuil  (and  this  line,  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  as  well  as  most 
of  the  seignorial  lines  of  the  province,  ought  to  run  north-west  and  south- 
east, reckoning  from  the  astronomical  meridian,  in  conformity  to  an 
ancient  ordinance  of  the  province,  or  "  Arr^t  et  reglement  du  conseil 
superieur  de  Quebec,  dat6  11  de  Mai,  1676*')  to  the  westerly  angle  of  the 
said  seigniory ;  thence  along  a  line  drawn  to  the  south-westerly  angle  of 
the  seigniory  of  Rigaud,  and  continued  along  the  westerly  line  of  Bi- 
gaud  until  it  strikes  the  Ottawa  river,  as  represented  on  the  topographical 
map  by  the  letters  AB,  BC,  CD. 

This  is  the  light  in  which  the  terms  of  the  order  of  council  have 
been  viewed  by  the  respective  government  of  both  provinces,  and  in- 
deed the  only  interpretation  of  which  they  were  susceptible.  The  ques- 
tion, though  several  times  agitated  in  the  councils  of  either  province, 
was  never  so  definitively  decided  as  to  set  difficulties  at  rest,  and  the 
anomaly  was  represented  to  His  Majesty's  imperial  government  in  order 
to  obtain  its  rectification  from  that  quarter.  The  government  of  Lower 
Canada,  however,  acting  upon  the  interpretation  that  the  spirit  of  the 
king's  order  in  council  pointed  out,  and  which  the  nature  of  things  could 
alone  admit,  granted  letters  patent  for  the  erection  of  the  township  of 
Newton  (March,  1805),  and  subsequently  for  the  augmentation  of  that 
township,  as  being  vacant  crown  land  in  Lower  Canada,  adjoining  the 
sister  province  of  Upper  Canada  •. 

*  It  must  be  observed  that  the  westerly  line  of  the  seigniory  of  Rigaud,  as  well  as  the  other 
lines  on  the  Ottawa,  ought  to  run,  by  the  ancient  ordinance,  nord  quart-nord-est,  equal  to  11** 
15'  east  from  the  astronomical  meridian.  There  is  also  a  variation  between  the  bearing  of  the 
Lancaster  township  line  and  the  seignorial  line  of  New  Longeuil,  when,  in  fact,  they  ought  to 
be  precisely  the  same ;  and  some  grants  that  have  been  made  by  government  are  supposed  to 
infringe  upon  the  seigniory,  from  which  lawsuits  between  the  grantee  of  the  crown  and  the  seig-* 
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Lower  Canada,  thus  bounded,  is  divided  into  three  chief  districts, 
Qxebee,  Montreal^  and  Three  Rivers^  and  two  inferior  ones,  Gaspe  and 
SL  Francis.  It  is  further  divided  into  forty  counties,  by  an  act  of  the 
povindal  legislature,  9  Geo.  IV.,  chap.  73 ;  its  minor  subdivisions  con- 
sisting of  seigniories,  fiefs,  and  townships ;  there  being  of  the  two  former 
SOS,  besides  minor  grants,  chiefly  consisting  of  small  islands  in  the  St. 
Lawrence,  and  of  the  latter,  160 ;  of  the  townships,  117  were  surveyed  in 
whole  or  in  part,  and  forty-three  projected  only;  the  particulars  of 
which  will  be  better  explained  by  the  following  tabular  exhibit : 


Dttisione  and  SubMvieions  qfthe  Province  qf  Lower  Canada  into  Districted 

Counties^  Seignioriee^  Fiefe^  Townehipe^  S^^c. 


N.  B.  The  townships  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  indnded  in  and  compose  the  inferior 

district  of  St.  Francis. 


MONTREAL  DISTRICT 

CONTAINS  19  OOUltTIKS,  ^0  SBIGNIORIKS,  6  FIBF8>  AND  59  TOWNSHIM. 


CocyTiEs,  19. 


Acadie 

Beauhamois 

Berthier 

ChamUy  • 
Lachenave  . 
La  Prairie  • 
L'Assomntion 
Missisqni  . 
Montreal 
Ottawa 


In  each  County. 


2 
1 

8 
5 
2 
4 
1 
1 
1 
1 


3 
1 


1 


1 

3 
2 


2 
3 

•  • 

8 


1 

In  each  Coancy. 

COUNTIXS. 

1 

i  t 

1 

1 

Richelieu    . 

8 

•  •  • 

Rouville 

7 

.  •  • 

St.  Hyacinthe 

3 

•  .  . 

Shefford 

•  •  • 

8 

Stanstead    . 

•  •   • 

6 

Terrebonne 

4 

3 

Two  Mountains 

3 

6 

Vaudreuil   . 

4 

1 

Vercheres   . 

• 

8 

2 

• . . 

Projected  Towns) 

bips 

• 

•   •  • 

•   •  • 

14 

aorial  tenant  have  originated.  Disputes  about  boundaries,  of  a  nature  still  more  serious,  arose 
onlj  recently  between  the  grantees  of  the  crown  settled  in  Upper  Canada  and  those  adjoining 
in  the  Lower  Profinoe,  in  which  the  legal  process  of  the  rcspectire  courts  came  in  collision,  to 
the  incalculable  inconvenience  and  injury  of  the  landholders.  Others  may  frequently  recur,  as 
this  part  of  the  prorinoe  is  already  in  a  flourishing  state  of  cultivation,  unless  the  govemmests  of 
both  prorinces  bestow  some  consideration  upon  the  subject,  now  that  the  claims  of  iadiTiduals 
settled  on  each  side  of  the  line  may  be  more  easily  adjusted  than  after  long  and  undisturbed 
posstMioo  has  produced  still  greater  improrement  upon  the  estates. 
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SeigniorieSf  Fiefs^  ToumshipSt  S^c. 

ACADIE. 

Seigniories, 


De  Lery 

LaCk)lle 

Townships, 

Sherrington 

Isles, 
Aux  Noix 

Aux  Tet^ 

BEAUHARNOIS. 

Seigniories, 

Beauharnois 

Townships, 

Cjodmancliester 

Hemmingford 

Hinchinbrooke 

Indian  lands. 

Islands. 

Grande  Isle 

Isles  de  la  Paix^  part  of 

BERTHIER. 

Seigniories, 

Berthier  and  Augmentation 

D'Aillebout 

D'Autraye  and  Augmentation 

De  Ramzay 

Isle  Dupas 

Lanaudi^re^  part  of 

Lanauraie  and  Augmentation 

Lavaltrie 

Fiefs. 
Antaya 

Chicot 

Du  Sabl4,  or  York 

Petit  Bruno 

Randin 

Townships. 

Brandon 

Kildare 

Isles. 

Randin 

St.  Ignace 

CHAMBLY. 

Seigniories, 
Boucherville 


Chambly,  West 

Longueuil 

Longueuil^  Barony 

MontarviUe 

Fiefs, 

Tremblay 

Isles, 

Isles  Communes 

Perches 

LACHENAYE. 

Seigniories, 

Lachenaye 

L'Assomption 

Townships. 

Kilkenny 

Wexford 

Isles, 

Bourdon 

LA  PRAIRIE. 

Seigniories, 
Chateauguay 
La  Prairie 
La  Salle 
Sault  St.  Louis 

Isles, 
A  la  Paix^  part  of 
Aux  Hurons 
St.  Bernard 

L'ASSOMPTION. 

Seigniories, 
St.  Sulpice 

Townships. 

Chertsey 

Rawdon 

Isles. 

Bouchard^  Lower  Isle 

MISSISQUI. 
Seigniories, 
St.  Armand 

Townships. 
Durham 
Stanbridge 
Sutton 


in  each  County. 

MONTREAL 
County^  Island^  and  Seigniory. 

Nuns  Island 
St.  Helen 
St.  Th^r^se 

OTTAWA. 

Seigniories. 
he  Petite  Nation 

Townships. 
Bristol 
Buckingham 
Clarendon 
Derry 
Eardley 
Hull 
Lichfield 

Lochaber  and  Augmentation 
Onslow 
Portland 
Templeton 
Wakefield 

RICHELIEU. 

Seigniories. 

Bonsecours 

Bourchemin 

Bourgmarie 

St.  Charles 

St.  Denis 

St.  Ours  and  Augmentation 

Sorel 

Isles. 

De  Orace 

St.  Ignace 

Ronde 

ROUVILLE. 
Seigniories. 
Bleury 

Chambly^  East 
Foucault 

Monnoir  and  Augmentation 
I  Noyan 
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BMnille 

^    *  -   ■      .  i  - 

sMonfou 


ST.  HYACINTHE. 


^pMDClMBlill 

OeRanmj 

St  Hyadnthe 


8HEFF0RD. 
Tomnskipi. 


By 

Ftfnhain  and 

Oimby 

Miltoo 

MOOKwOtt 

ohttrato 
Sliikdj 


8TAN8TEAD. 
Tommkipi. 


jMimo 


^Boltoo,  part  of 

*H«tky 

Pottos 


TERREBONNE. 

Seigniories. 
Blainville   and  Augmentatioo 

to  Riviere  da  Chtnt,  8. 
Desplainet  and  Augmentation 
Itle  JestiB 
Terrebonne  and  Angmentatioi 

Tawnskipt, 
Abercrombj 
Chatham  Gore 
Howard 

TWO  MOUNTAINS. 

Seignioriee. 
Argenteoil 

Ijac  des  denx  Montagnes 
RiTiere  du  Ch^ne 

Townships, 
Arundel 
Chatham 
Orenville 
Harrington 
Howard 
Wentworth 


Isies, 


Isle  Bisard 


VAUDREUIL. 
Seigniories, 
Nourelle  Longueuil 


Rigaud 

Soulange 

Vaudreoil 

Tomnskips, 
NewUm 

Isies. 
Aux  Pins 
Aoz  Toortea 
Perrot  Isle 
St.  Q€nM^rt  lale 
St.  Giles 

VERCHERES. 

Seigniories, 
Bellevue 

Beloeil  and  Augmentation 
Cap  St.  Michel 
Contrecoeur 
Coumoyer 
StBlain 
Varennes 
Verchercs 

Firfs, 

Guillaudi^ 
La  Trinite 

Isies, 
Bearigard 
Bouchard,  Upper  Isle 


DISTRICT    OF    QUEBEC 

OOMTAINS  13  COUNTIBS,  79  SB10NI0BIB8,  12  PIBFS,  AND  38  TOWNHUIP8. 


In  each  Vcnntj. 

In  each  Coantj. 

COVVTIIt. 

• 

1 

i 

.     1 

CorvTict. 

1 

1 

t 

f 

9 

s 

H 

^BSHflOe  •              . 

7 

.    •  •• 

Montmorenci   . 

1 

•    •  « 

•   •    • 

Itilhrhassr 

7  '    2 

4 

i  Orleans 

1 

•    ■   • 

•    «    • 

PofchcatuT 

1     ... 

...  '   Portaeof 

13 

3 

•    •    • 

KrnrT~aska 

7      1      3 

Qoebec 

4 

9 

2 

Llabl 

9      3      1 

Rimooski 

15 

1 

2 

Jisnaucfe 

O         *  •  *     1    •  •  • 

Saguenajr 

6 

•   •    « 

1 

Ifipatk 

•  •  •    .     •  •  •         A  V 
1             i 

A  A 
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Seigniories^  Fiefs^  Taumships^  S^c.  in  each  County. 


BEAUCE. 

Seigniories, 
Aubert  de  I'lsle 
Aubert  Oallion 
JoUiet 
St.  Etienne 
St.  Joseph 

St.  Marie  Nouvelle  Beauce 
Vaudreoil 

Townships. 
Cranboome 
Ditchfidd 
Frampton 
Jersey 
Marlow 
Risbaroagh 
Spalding 
Watford 
Wobum 

BELLECHASSE. 

Seigniories. 
Beaumont  and  Augmentation 
Berthier 
Livaudiere 
St.  Jervais 
St.  Michel 
St.  Vab'er  and 
Augmentation  / 
Vincennes 

Fiefs. 
La  Martiniere 
Montapeine 

Townships. 
Armagh 
Buckland 
Standon 
Ware 

DORCHESTER. 

Seigniories, 
Lauzon 


\  La  Durant- 


ISLET. 

Seigniories. 
Bonaecours 
Cap  St.  Ignace 
Isle  Verte 
Lepinay 
Lessard 
L'Islet 
St.  Claire 
St.  Jean  Port  Joli 
St.  Roch  des  Annals 
Vincelot  and  Augmentation 

Fiefs. 
Foumier 
Gagn^ 
Reaume 

Townships. 
Ashford  and  Augmentation 

Islands, 
Isles  aux  Grues  et  aux  Oies 

KAMOURASKA. 

Seigniories, 
Granville 

Granville  and  Lachenaye 
Islet  du  Portage 
Eamouraska 
River  Quelle  and  Augmenta- 
tion 
St.  Anne  de  la  Pocadiere 
Terrebois 

Fiefs, 
St  Denis 

Townships. 
Bungay 
Ixworth 
Woodbridge 

Isles, 
Hare  Island^  part  of 
Isle  Verte 
ICamouraska  Islands 


LOTBINIfiRE. 

Seigniories. 
Bonseoonrs 
Deschaillons^  or  Riv.  du  Cbtee 

and  Augmentation 
Desplaines 
Gasp^ 

Lotbini^  and  Augmentati<m 
St.  Croiit 
St.  Giles 
Tilly,  or  St.  Antoine 

MEGANTIC. 

'  Townships, 
Adstock 
Broughton 
Colraine 
Dorset 

Gayhurst 

Halifax 

Inverness 

Ireland 

Leeds 

Nelson 

Oulney 

Shenley 

Somerset 

Thetford 

Tring 

Winslow 

MONTMORENCI. 

Seigniories. 
C6te  de  Beaupr^ 

ORLEANS  Co.^  Island^  and 
Seigniory. 

PORTNEUP. 
Seigniories, 
Bdair  and  Augmentation 
Bourglouis 
Cap  Sante 
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TamrntUpi* 

Slondiftni 
Tewkedmrjr 


lyAnteuil 

Puchinitiinlt 

DMBumre,  or  St.  Aiigiifdn 

Oi'tndlnet 

QbUImuiic  BoolioiiiiiM 
JaeqiMt  Ctrtier 

N««TiIle/HrPointeaiixTraDbia|  Dtrdgnj 
PMhuit  De  Peina,  or  Mitia 


RIMOU8KL 
SeigmorieM. 


me 


PprtBMif 

.       Firfs. 

GMdanrflk 
LtChcrroti^ 

QUEBEC. 

Stignioriei. 

BtMiport 

Noire  Dune  det  Anget 

StOdviel 

SOkrT 

Fitfs. 

Hubert 
ot*  I|^nxif 


IsleVerte 

Luc  Miitftpfdhfh 

LacMitit 

Le  Page  and  Tirierge 


Madawaika  and  Temiaooiiata 

Matane 

Ricfcard  Rionz 

Rimonaki 

Hirer  dn  Loap 

StBaraab^ 

TrobPiftolea 

Firfs. 
iPadM 


TornntUpt. 

St.I>eni8 

Idandi. 

me 

Biqnetle 
Oreen  Island 
St.BaraaW 

SAOUENAT. 

Stigmorm* 
Ebonlcniena 
lile  anx  Condrea 
MilleVadiea 
Mount  Mnrmj 
tforraj  B^ 
Terra  Fbma  de  Mingan 

fletuingtflii 

I$ki. 

Ilka  et  UeU  de  Ifingan 
lile  of  Antieooti 


THREE  RIVERS  DISTRICT 
ooNTAiNa  6  oovKTina,  S5  8BioNiomiB%  9  wimw%,  amb  S3  TOWitaHiPa. 


Comrrina. 


jChaiBplaiB 
tonnnmoad 
bneolet. 


Ib  mdk  Coa&tj. 


5 

•  • 

4 


i 


I  In  mh  Corny. 


CounTiBa. 


1  ISt.  Maorioe 
19    Sherbmke 

2  Yamadu 


•  •  •     I     •  •  • 


SeigmarieSf  Fi^s^  Tawtukipi^  ^.  in  each  Caumt^. 


CHAMPLAIN. 

Seigmioriei. 


Tomnskipi. 


Radnor 


Cbp  de  la  Magdeleine  ^'^^ 

Cheaqdain  and  Angmentalioo    Dn  Large 
8l^  Aane  and  Aogmentation  i  St  Hargnerite 
8la.lfarie  I  St.  Ignaoe 


DRUHMOND. 

Aeton 

Artliabaaka 

Aeton  and  AngBMOtatioo 


aa9 
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^Durham 

ST.  MAUBICE. 

GraydoB 

«Ham 

i^eM^KwOvweSm 

♦Dittno 

Uortoo 

Qnndpr^ 

'DrajtOB 

Grantham 

Grosbois  or  Madiidie 

♦Dndswdl 

♦Kingscy 

Lanandi^  part  of 

♦Eaton 

SimpaoD 

Maakmonge 

♦Embcrtoo 

Stanfr^d 

Pouite  do  Lac 

♦Garthby 

*Tiiigwick 

Riviere  dn  Loap 

♦Hampden 

Upton 

St.  Margaerite 

♦Uereford 

Warwick 

St.  Alanrioe 

♦Lingwidc 

Wcndovcr 

Fiefs. 

♦Marston 

Wickham 

Gamfel 

♦Melboonie 

♦Wolfttown 

Dumontier 

♦Newport 

♦Wotton 

Gadneau  and  Angmentatioii 

♦Qrford 

St.  Etienne  and  Landa  of  the 

♦Shiplon 

NICOLET. 

Forges 

♦Stoke 

Seigniories. 

St.  Jfun  and  Augmentatioa 

♦Stratford 

Becanoonr 

Townships. 

♦Weed<m 

Gentilly 

Caxton 

♦Westhury 

Livrardor  St.Pierrele8  Beoqaets 

Hnnterstown 

Whitton 

Nicolet  and  Angmentation 

New  Glasgow 

♦Windsor 

Fiefs. 
Belair 
Coumoyer 
Godefirai 
Roquetaillade 

SHERBROOKE. 

YAMASKA. 

Townships. 

Seig^naries. 

♦Ascot 

Baie  St.  Antoine  or  du  Febrre 

♦Auckland 

Booigmane^  East 

♦Brompton 

Conrval 

Townships, 

*Bnry 

Deguir 

Blandford 

♦Chesham 

Lussaudiere 

Maddington 

♦Clifton 

Pierreville 

Isles. 

♦Clinton 

St.  Fran9ois 

Mann 

*Compton 

Yamaska 

GASPE  DISTRICT 

CONTAINS  2  COUNTIES,  1  BEiaNIGRT,  6  FIEFS,  AND  lO  TOWNSHIPS. 


Counties. 

In  each  County. 

1 

f 
1 

•  •  • 

i 

1 

Bonaventure    .... 
Gaspe 

•  •  • 

6 

7 
3 

DIVISIONS  AND  SUBDIVISIONS. 
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BONAVENTURB. 

Maria 

8€ijfmone$* 

Number,  7 

Sboolbrcd 

Richmood 

Tomukipi, 

OARPK 

Onkm 

ra/s. 

On 

Anoe  k  Beaafils 

Himiltoii 

Ance  de  I'Etang 

Hope 

Bonaventure  Isle 

Grande  ValUe  dee  Menu 

Magdeleiiie 

Ste.  Anne 

Magdalen  Islet 
Number,  8 
Number,  9. 


In  assigning  boundaries  to  the  counties  north  of  the  St  Lawrence 
and  to  those  along  the  Ottawa  river  some  inaccuracy  occurred  in  the  de- 
scription, that  will  become  apparent  upon  looking  at  the  map.  By  the 
late  act  remodelling  the  political  divisions  of  the  colony,  the  lateral  lines 
of  those  counties  are  described  as  prolongations  of  certain  seignorial  side- 
lines, stretching  northward  to  the  boundaries  of  the  province ;  but  the 
bearings  of  these  lines  being  widely  different  on  the  Ottawa  and  on  the 
9t  Lawrence,  the  former  running  north  ll""  15'  east,  the  latter  due  north- 
west, we  find  that  the  eastern  side4ine  of  Ottawa  county,  if  prolonged  in 
eonformity  with  the  law,  would  traverse  diagonally  the  whole  range  of 
counties  to  the  eastward.  In  order,  therefore,  to  avoid  as  much  as  pos- 
sible the  confusion  that  would  necessarily  result  from  this  oversight,  we 
have  thought  it  better  to  allow  the  boundaries  of  the  counties  to  the  east 
of  Ottawa  to  remain  unaltered,  confining  the  change  of  limits  to  the 
Ottawa  county,  which  shtmld  be  bounded  to  the  eastward  hy  the  east  out- 
Bme  4^tke  seigniory  qfLa  Petite  Nation^  and  a  prolongation  of  that  line 
tiD  it  intersects  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  county  of  Two  Mountains 
and  western  boundary  of  the  county  of  Terrebonne,  thence  along  the  said 
boundary  to  the  north-west  limits  of  the  province. 

An  oversight  of  a  similar  nature  occurred  in  describing  the  boundaries 
of  the  county  of  Champlain,  which  is  bounded  in  the  act  by  the  county 
of  Portneuf  on  the  north-east  and  by  the  river  St.  Maurice  on  the  south- 
west The  south-west  line  of  Portneuf  intersects  the  St  Maurice  at  about 
nxty-six  miles  from  the  St  Lawrence,  at  g  on  the  map ;  therefore,  the 
Monty  of  Champlain  is  circumscribed  and  forms  a  triangular  tract,  having 
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for  its  limits  the  St.  Maurice  and  St  Lawrence  to  the  south-west  and 
south-east,  reducing  its  contents  to  788  square  miles.  The  south-west  line 
of  the  county  of  Portneuf  is  carried  on  due  north-west,  dividing  that 
county  from  the  county  qf  St.  Maurice^  and  throwing  the  upper  sectidn  of 
the  river  St.  Maurice  in  the  body  of  the  former  \  the  natural  division  that 
presents  itself  in  the  St  Maurice  will  probably  point  out  hereafter  the 
expediency  of  declaring  it  the  boundary  between  both  counties. 

The  counties  of  La  Chenaye  and  Terrebonne  are  limited  by  the 
north-west  boundary  of  the  townships  Wexford  and  Chertsey  respect- 
ively ;  hence  a  vacant  space  in  the  rear  of  those  townships  is  found  not 
included  in  the  body  of  any  county.  This  tract  is  distinguished  on  the 
mi^  by  the  letters  a,  ft,  c,  d;  it  is  20  miles  in  breadth  by  S40  in  depth, 
extending  from  the  reur  of  the  two  last  mentioned  counties  to  the  north- 
west boundary  of  the  province,  and  containing  a  superficies  of  about 
4,800  square  miles. 

These  anomalies,  as  they  do  not  immediately  affect  the  settled  parts 
of  the  country,  are  not  likely  to  be  attended  with  those  mischievous 
consequences  that  might  otherwise  be  expected  to  result  from  them. 
They  point  out,  however,  the  necessity  of  a  revision  of  the  new  divisions 
of  the  province,  and  the  expediency  of  a  short  subsidiary  act,  corrective 
of  the  boundaries  of  those  counties  which  we  have  particularized. 

In  superficial  extent,  as  near  as  the  knowledge  of  its  boundaries  will 
admit  of  an  estimation.  Lower  Canada  contains  upwards  of  205,863 
square  statute  miles,  of  which  superficies  about  8200  miles  may  be  said 
to  be  covered  by  the  numerous  lakes,  rivers,  and  streams  of  the  province, 
exclusive  of  the  surface  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  part  of  the  Gulf, 
which  together  occupy  an  area  of  nearly  52,500  miles,  making  the  total 
extent  of  the  province  equal  to  258,868  square  miles. 

The  lands  are  held  by  two  distinct  tenures,  the  feudal  and  the  soo- 
Qage ;  of  the  former  are  almost  all  the  lands  on  the  borders  of  the  St 
Lawrence,  those  upon  the  Richelieu,  the  Yamaska,  and  the  Chauditeu 
The  lands  possessed  under  this  species  of  tenure  were  all  granted  anterior 
to  the  conquest  in  1759,  excepting  Murray  Bay,  Mount  Murray,  and 
the  seigniory  of  Shoolbred,  in  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs.  They  consist  ^f 
seigniories  and  fiefs,  several  of  which  are  of  considerable  extent,  exceed- 
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ing  in  various  instances  86  square  leagues  in  superficies.  The  total 
amount  of  grants  made  in  the  whole  province  under  the  feudal  system 
amounts  to  about  18,066,000  Frendi  arpents,  or  9>849,600  acres,  equal  to 
15,890  square  miles.  Of  this  immense  quantum  almost  one-half,  of 
8,198,046  arpents,  consist  of  vast  tracts  that  lie  waste,  or  nearly  so,  in 
the  imsettled  parts  of  the  province,  such  as  Anticosti,  Niagara,  Mille 
Vaches,  Metapediach,  &cc ;  and  of  the  rear  sections  of  seigniories  of  am* 
sideraUe  depth,  such  as  are  found  in  the  Cdte  de  Beaupr^,  Batiscan,  St 
Gabriel,  and  others,  thus  reducing  the  amount  of  the  lands  actually 
farmed,  or  properly  within  the  pale  of  settlement,  to  6,878,954  arpents ; 
equal  in  the  aggregate  to  the  sum,  in  acres,  of  the  ntrveyed  mxcMgd  lands 
of  the  colony. 

The  lands  in  free  and  common  soccage  are  those  that  were  laid  out, 
surveyed,  and  granted  subsequently  to  the  conquest  of  Canada  by  Great 
Britain,  and  which  now  compose  that  dass  of  the  local  subdivisions  of 
the  country  called  townships.  These  generally  lie  more  in  the  interior, 
in  the  rear  of  the  sdgniorial  grants,  being  situated  along  rivers  for  their 
front,  where  a  stream  of  sufficient  magnitude  presents  itself  for  that 
purpoae^  w  laid  out  conveniently  and  contiguously  in  the  interiw.  The 
dimensions  of  a  regular  river-township  are  9  miles  front  by  12  deep,  and 
its  subdivisions  consist  of  12  ranges,  containing  each  28  lots.  Those  of 
an  inland-township  are  10  miles  square,  its  subdivisions  consisting  of  11 
ranges  of  88  lots  each  *.    The  total  number  of  townships  erected  under 


*  To  ftTvid  icpMdng  the  dimeniioitt  of  townships  and  their  subdiTisiooe,  the  mmt  it  here 
gifeB  preefadf  •  The  most  exact  eootent  of  ten  milet  aqnare^  the  usual  dimensions  of  an  inland 
liwnslilp^  as  preseribed  bj  the  warrants  of  sunrej,  is  61>000  acres,  exdnsire  of  the  osnal 
aBsfwaaos  of  Sto  acrea  on  ererj  hundred  for  highwaja.  This  quantity  is  oontajned  in  a  tract 
tf  10  milea  and  5  chains  in  length,  bj  10  milea  3  chains  and  50  links  in  perpendicular 
hwadth,  or  audi  other  length  and  breadth  as  may  be  equiralent  thereto.  A  rectangular  town- 
dyp  of  thb  admeasurement  contains  eleven  conce«ioos  or  ranges  of  lots,  each  lot  being  73  chains 
aad  6  liaka  long,  and  28  chains  ^S  links  broad.  Each  range  is  dirided  into  98  lots,  so  that  each 
nawlilp  ooBtaina  808  hts  of  aOO  acre*,  with  the  allowance  fiv  highways.  Of  these  kts  S90 
aiu  granted  to  settlers,  and  the  remaining  88  reaenred  for  the  crown  and  protestant  clergy.  In 
like  manner,  it  may  be  obsenred,  that  the  quantity  nearest  to  the  content  of  nine  miles  broad  by 
tvel^  miles  deep,  the  usual  dimensiont  of  a  river-township,  is  87#200  acrea,  ezdusiTe  of  the 
allawnes  for  highways.  These  are  contained  in  a  tract  of  738  diains  broad,  by  989  chaina  and  60 
Hahalcaf,  or  other  equfaralent  length  and  bieadth.    A  rectangular  townahip  of  theae  dimensions 
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letters  patent  in  the  province  is  105,  which  together  contain  in  round 
numbers  6,800,000  acres,  of  which  quantity  2,793)398  acres  were  granted 
to  various  patentees,  and  upon  which  proportionate  reservations  of  one- 
seventh  were  made  for  the  crown  and  the  clergy  respectively,  according 
to  law,  and  about  390,000  acres  are  held  by  divers  persons,  under  certi- 
ficates of  location. 

Of  the  total  quantum  of  the  lands  held  by  both  species  of  tenure, 
about  3,000,000  of  acres  are  under  actual  cultivation ;  to  which  amount 
may  be  superadded  about  200,000  acres  which  are  in  that  progressive  state 
provincially  termed  en  abcUiSj  having  merely  undergone  the  preliminaries 
of  agricultural  improvement.  Of  the  lands  in  culture  it  may  be  said  that 
one-third  on  an  average  yields  the  grain  crops  for  the  consumption  and 
exports  of  the  province;  the  other  two-thirds  being  partly  left  fallow, 
and  kept  as  depast-uring  and  meadow  land. 

Those  parts  of  this  beautiful  province  that  are  yet  in  a  primitive 
state  of  nature  appear,  on  the  whole,  agreeably  diversified  by  hill,  plain, 
and  valley,  though,  in  some  sections,  mountainous  and  bold,  and  the 
soil  is  in  general  richly  covered  with  a  sturdy  growth  of  valuable  forest 
trees.  Forming  an  estimate  of  the  adaptation  of  those  parts  of  the 
country  to  the  purposes  of  agriculture  from  surveys  and  explorations 
performed  at  difierent  times,  and  especially  of  late  years,  it  may  be  fairly 
stated  that  two-thirds,  at  least,  of  the  wilds  of  Lower  Canada  are  likely 
in  process  of  time  to  bow  to  the  arts  of  agriculture  and  be  brought  under 
cultivation ;  the  remaining  third  may  be  considered  as  unsusceptible  of 
tillage,  being,  in  a  great  measure,  composed  of  rugged  steeps,  barren 
hills,  and  sterile  morasses  and  swamps. 

contains  twelve  concessions  or  ranges  of  lots^  each  lot  being  80  chains  and  80  links  long  and  36 
chains  broad^  and  in  each  range  28  lots^  making  in  all  336  lots  of  200  acres^  with  the  highways. 
Of  this  number  240  are  grantable  to  settlers,  and  the  remaining  96  are  reserved  as  before  men- 
tioned. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Face  of  the  Country— Rivera — Roads — Soil — Settlements. 

The  divisions  of  the  province  enumerated  and  described  in  the  pre« 
oeding  chapter  are  those  that  owe  their  existence  to  artificial  creationt 
and  are  such  as  were  dictated  with  a  view  to  the  judidal,  political^  and 
aodal  interests  and  convenience  of  the  inhabitants.  The  natural  divisions 
of  the  country  are  those  bold  and  distinct  lineaments  traced  on  the  face 
of  Mature^  forming  and  dividing  extensive  valleys  by  prominent  highland 
ridges,  and  separating  vast  tracts  of  territory  by  large  rivers  and  streams. 
In  viewing  the  divisions  of  Lower  Canada  under  the  latter  aspect,  the 
St  Lawrence  conspicuously  presents  itself  as  a  leading  feature  in  its 
physical  geography,  Insecting  the  province  into  two  grand  sections,  the 
one  lying  to  the  north,  the  other  to  the  south,  of  that  great  river. 
Emerging  from  Upper  Canada  at  Point-au-Baudet,  it  flows  exclusively 
through  the  Lower  Province,  traversing  in  a  north-easterly  course  the 
grand*  valley  which  it  drains  in  its  broad  career  to  the  ocean.  This 
valley  is  ocmfined  to  the  northward  by  a  range  of  mountains  commencing 
at  Grenville  on  the  Ottawa  river,  and  stretching  north-eastward  across 
the  country  as  it  passes  at  various  distances  from  the  banks  of  the  St 
Lawrmce,  from  which  it  recedes  at  some  points  about  40  miles,  ap- 
proadiing  at  others  to  within  15  or  20,  until  it  strikes  the  river  at  Cape 
Twment,  SO  miles  below  Quebec  From  this  cape  the  mountainous 
diaracter  of  the  shores  of  the  St.  Lawrence  may  be  properly  said  to  com- 
mence, and  especially  to  the  northward,  where  they  consist  of  bold  and 
abrupt  hiUs,  rising  to  a  general  elevation  of  S  and  400  feet,  and  in  some 
instances  attaining  an  altitude  of  nearly  2000.  To  the  southward  the 
Great  VaUey  is  bounded  by  a  range  of  hills  situated  about  the  sources 
of  the  Connecticut  river,  and  connecting  to  S.  W.  with  the  Green 
Mountains  in  the  state  of  Vermont,  and  by  them  with  the  bold  range 
of  the  Alleganies,  which  forms  the  grand  geological  division  between 
the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  and  those  of  the  St  Lawrence.  The  moun- 
tains at  the  heads  of  Connecticut  in  their  progress  north-eastward 
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fertility  of  the  soil  in  that  part  of  the  Ottawa.  Eight  miles  below  the 
junction  of  these  channels  is  situate  the  H.  B.  Post  of  Fort  Coulange, 
where  one  of  the  agents  of  the  Company  resides.  On  the  opposite  shore 
(south)  an  individual  is  settled  with  his  family  upon  an  excellent  farm, 
which  appears  to  be  in  a  flourishing  state  of  cultivation. 

Four  or  five  miles  below  Fort  Coulange  the  river  again  forms  two 
channels ;  the  extensive  island  by  which  they  are  separated  extends  in 
extreme  length  about  20  miles,  and  its  average  breadth  is  about  7* 
Neither  channel  is  free  from  impediment  to  its  navigation ;  but  though 
rapids  and  falls  are  frequent  in  both,  that  lying  to  the  north  of  the  island 
is  the  broadest  and  most  practicable,  and  the  route  invariably  pursued 
by  voyageurs.    The  first  and  longest  carrying-placei  descending  from  the 
Fort,  is  at  the  Grand  Calumet,  31  miles  below  it ;  here  the  river  pene- 
trates a  ridge  of  high  and  broken  mountains,  and  forms  a  succession  of 
cascades,  varying  from  6  to  10  feet  in  height,  at  the  foot  of  which  the 
current  resumes  its  gentleness  to  the  Portage  dfArgis,  one  mile  above  the 
Portage  de  la  Montague.    From  the  latter  to  the  Portage  dm  Sable^  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  river,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  island,  is 
four  miles,  and  thence  to  the  Portage  du  Fort  about  five  miles.    This 
portage  is  nearly  20  chains  in  length,  and  passes  over  a  rising  ground, 
25  or  30  feet  above  the  water's  level.     The  cascades  which  it  avoids 
do  not  exceed  eight  feet  perpendicular  height,  but  they  are  much  broken 
and  divided  by  rocky  islands,  and  are  extremely  wild  and  romantic. 

From  these  cascades  to  the  foot  of  the  ChenauXy  a  distance  of  10 
miles,  the  river  is  singularly  diversified  by  numerous  beautiful  islands, 
richly  clad  with  trees  of  luxuriant  foliage.  Clustered  in  various  parts  of 
the  river  these  islands  divide  it  into  as  many  channels,  through  which 
the  waters  are  impelled  with  different  degrees  of  violence,  according  to 
the  narrowness  to  which  their  bed  is  contracted,  and  the  obstructions 
they  meet  w^th  in  their  rapid  course. 

The  banks  of  this  part  of  the  river  are  composed  of  white  naarble, 
which  can  be  traced  for  two  or  three  miles' along  the  margin  of  the 
stream,  and  which  appears  to  extend  considerably  in  depth  on  either 
shore.  The  specimens  taken  from  difierent  parts  of  the  quarry  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  were  of  a  soft  and  coarse  texture ;  but  there  is  reason 
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to  believe  that,  upon  further  penetration,  a  superior  descripticm  of  marble 
would  be  found,  infinitely  more  durable,  and  raaceptiUe  of  a  higher 
polifh.  400or500  yards  aboye  the  line  of  Clarendon,  and  in  the  township 
of  Ldtchfidd,  is  Bisset*s  CJkmlMr,  consisting  of  a  log-house,  a  smsiU  dearing, 
and  an  area  of  one  or  two  acres  in  culture.  This  rcHuantic  and  interesting 
little  spot  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Bapides  dm  Fort^  and  agreeably 
fdieres  the  eye  from  the  monotony  of  savage  nature,  whose  characters, 
however  beautiful  or  grand,  are  oftati  gloomy.  In  traversing  a  wilder- 
qess,  whether  by  land  or  water,  the  fiirst  appearances  of  domiciliaticm, 
however  rude,  have  something  extremely  grateful  in  their  assodations ; 
and  it  would  not  be  an  easy  matter  to  describe  the  sensations  produced 
by  the  curling  column  of  smoke,  when  it  is  first  discovered  floating 
above  the  dense  forests,  from  the  bosom  of  which  it  is  seen  to  emerge. 

This  small  settlement  is  already  very  much  frequented  in  winter  by 
tiadars  and  voyagers,  as  a  welcome  asylum  fh>m  the  indemency  of  the 
weather ;  it  being  chiefly  during  that  rigorous  season  that  speculators  in 
furs  and  timber  resort  to  the  wilderness,  the  communications  being  then 
facilitated  by  the  winter  roads  traced  for  hundreds  of  miles  together  on 
the  ice. 

At  the  foot  of  the  Chenaux,  opens  to  view  the  magnificent  lake 
whidi  derives  its  name  from  the  Rapides  des  Ckats^  situated  at  its  eastern 
extremity.  In  extreme  length  it  is  fifteen  miles,  and  in  mean  breadth 
about  one ;  but  its  northern  shore  is  deeply  indented  by  several  sweeping 
bays,  by  which  extensive  points  are  formed,  sometimes  contracting  the 
lake  to  a  width  of  scarcdy  one  mile,  whilst  at  others  it  is  nearly  three. 
The  mxtace  of  the  waters  is  prettily  studded  with  occasional  islands, 
ridily  wooded,  and  so  situated  as  to  diversify  most  agreeably  the  natural 
beauties  of  the  soft  and  sweet  scenery  of  the  lake.  The  calms  of  the 
Ottawa  are  peculiarly  glassy  and  beautiful,  and  its  waters  are  much 
esteemed  for  their  softness. 

In  descending  the  Ottawa,  it  is  interesting  to  bear  in  mind  that  upon 
our  right  we  have  Upper,  and  on  our  left.  Lower  Canada :  hence  com- 
parisons  may  be  instituted  between  the  settiements  of  one  province  upon 
the  banks  of  that  magnificent  river,  with  those  of  the  other.  The  shores 
of  Lake  Des  Chats  are  woody,  and  generally  flat  to  the  northward,  with 
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ti  pebbly  or  rocky  beach ;  to  the  miithwaid  they  are  higher,  and  in  some 
parts  even  bold,  attaining  an  elevation  of  80  to  100  feet  The  first  settle- 
ment presenting  itself  in  passing  down  this  lake  is  a  comfortable  frame 
dwelling-house  and  rural  appendages  on  the  40uth  shore  r  and  toost  miles 
lower  down,  on  the  same  side,  is  the  house  and  farm  of  one  Andrews, 
settled  in  the  township  of  Hortoh,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  JStmne 
Chaire.    The  lake  is  here  one  mile  in  width,  and  opposite  is  the  Claren- 
don landing.    No  settlement  on  the  Clarendon  shore  can  be  discovered 
from  the  lake,  as  the  colony  of  emigrants  located  there  in  1829-80  are  in 
the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  remoter  concessions ;  but  in  the  front  of  Bristol 
one  or  two  wretched  hovels  are  discernible  on  the  margin  of  the  lake. 
Kinnell  Liodge,  the  residence  of  the  Highland  chieftain  Macnab,  is 
beautifully  situated  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  lake,  about  four  or  €ve 
miles  above  the  head  of  the  Chat  Rapids  *.    A  short  distance  east  of 
Kinnell  Liodge  is  the  mouth  of  the  Madawaska  river ;  and  nearly  opponte, 
apparently  a  speck  on  the  margin  of  the  lake,  is  the  miserable  habitation  of 
a  hoia-hrtdS^  one  of  that  class  of  people  known  under  the  denominaticm  of 
Squatters.    This  is  the  broadest  part  of  the  lake ;  but  about,  a  mile  lower 
down  it  contracts  abruptly  from  the  southward,  by  the  intervention  of 
Grovemment  Island,  between  which  and  the  north  shore,  dash  in  swift 
and  violent  eddies,  the  Bapides  des  Chats.    These  rapids  are  three  miles 
long,  and  pass  amidst  a  labyrinth  of  varied  islands,  until  the  waters  are 
suddenly  precipitated  over  the  falls  of  the  Chats,  which  are  from  sixteen 
to  twenty  feet  in  height.    There  are  fifteen  or  sixteen  falls  on  a  curved  line 
across  the  river,  regularly  divided  by  woody  islands,  over  one  of  which 
is  effected  the  portage,  in  passing  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  falls. 
Thence  to  Mondion's  Point  in  Onslow  is  but  a  short  distance ;  and  here 
is  seen  one  of  the  original  North-West  posts,  established  on  the  Ottawa  at 
the  most  flourishing  period  of  that  company's  existence.    The  dwelling- 
house  and  store  bear  evidence  of  their  antiquity  from  the  dilapidated 
state  they  are  in,  and  the  soil  is  too  poor  about  the  point  to  invite  the 
resident  agent  to  the  cultiu*e  of  the  farm.     Mr.  Thomas  resides  here  as 

*  We  have  already  taken  an  opportunity  in  a  previous  part  of  this  work^  to  notice  the 
exertions  of  Chief  Macnab  in  promoting  the  settlement  of  that  portion  of  the  Upper  Province^ 
by  Scots  emigrants  of  his  own  clan. 
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tigmt  for  the  Hudaon't  Bmy  Company,  for  whom  he  keeps  a  rtwe  sup- 
plied with  the  articles  most  in  demand  by  the  Indians  and  other  traders, 
sudi  as  broad  dothi,  UaidLet^  beads,  ammunition,  spirits,  &a  Nearly 
apposite  Mondion's  Point,  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  line  of  the  falls, 
is  Mr*  Sheriff's  settlemant  and  residence,  in  the  township  of  Huntly,  U.C. 

From  the  foot  of  the  Chats  to  the  head  of  Lake  Chaudi^re  is  com- 
puted to  be  six  miles.  Here  a  presqu'uk^  from  the  northward  of  an 
island  called  the  Six-Mile-Island,  contracts  the  channel,  which  is  very 
shoal;  and  half  a  mile  bdow  the  island  are  the  settlements  of  Bolus 
and  Vignola,  in  the  township  of  Onslow. 

'  Lake  Chaudi^,  that  now  op^is  before  us,  has  the  advantage  of 
tbe  Lae  des  Chats  in  magnitude ;  but  its  views  are  less  diversified  by 
jafting  points  and  {ncturesque  islands.  Both  contain  a  sufficient  depth 
of  channel  to  float  boats  drawing  from  four  to  eight  feet  water;  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  ere  long  the  benefits  of  steam  navigation  will  be 
extended  to  thb  interesting  portion  of  the  province  as  successfully  as  it 
has  been  below  HulL  Lake  Chaudi^re  is  eighteen  miles  long,  by  an 
extreme  breadth  of  five  miles.  The  shores  to  the  north  increase  in  bold- 
ness and  elevation  in  approaching  Hull ; — to  the  southward  they  are, 
generally  speaking,  more  bold  and  elevated,  and  much  better  settled. 
At  the  south-east  end  of  the  lake  rapids  again  impede  the  navigation, 
and  continue  successively  from  the  head  of  Rapides  des  Chines^  to  the 
Chaudi^  Falls,  which  are  situated  immediately  in  front  of  Wright* s 
Village,  in  the  township  of  HulL 

Above  the  falls  the  river  is  about  500  yards  wide,  and  its  scenery 
is  agreeably  embellished  by  small  grove^dad  islets,  rising  here  and  there 
aaudst  the  waters  as  they  gently  ripple  by  or  rush  on  with  more  or  less 
viidenee^  to  the  vortex  of  the  Great  and  Little  Chaudi^re.  The  bed  of 
the  river  is  composed  of  horiaontal  strata  of  limestone,  and  the  ehHe  is 
produced  by  its  deep  and  sudden  subsidence,  forming  broken,  irtegular, 
and  extraordinary  chasms,  one  of  which  is  called  the  Greats  and  the 
odier,  the  LUde  Kettle  or  CkamUhre.  The  former  derives  its  name 
from  its  semicircular  form  and  the  volume  of  water  it  involves;  but 
die  latter  bears  no  similitude  to  justify  its  appellation,  the  waters  bdng 
predpitated  into  a  broad,  dongated,  and  straight  fissure^  extending  in  an 
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oblique  position  north-west  of  the  Great  Kettle,  and  being  thus  strikingly 
contrasted  with  it. 

The  principal  falls  are  60  feet  high,  and  their  width  is  measured  by 
a  chord  of  212  feet  They  are  situated  near  the  centre  of  the  river,  and 
attract  by  their  forcible  indraught  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  waters, 
which,  strongly  compressed  by  the  circular  shape  of  the  rock  that  forms 
the  boiling  recipient,  descend  in  heavy  torrents,  struggling  violently  to 
escape,  and  rising  in  spray-douds  which  constantly  conceal  the  lower 
half  of  the  falls,  and  ascend  at  irregular  intervals  in  revolving  columns 
much  above  the  summit  of  the  cataract. 

The  Little  Chaudi^e  may  without  much  di£Sculty  be  approached 
from  the  Lower  Canada  shore,  and  the  spectator,  standing  on  a  level 
with  the  top  of  the  fall  and  on  the  brink  of  the  yawning  gap  into  which 
the  floods  are  headlong  plunged,  surveys  the  whole  length  of  chute  and 
the  depths  of  the  cavern.  A  considerable  }k)rtion  of  the  waters  of  the 
faUs  necessarily  escapes  subterraneously  after  their  precipitation,  as  a 
much  greater  volume  is  impelled  over  the  rock  than  finds  a  visible  issue. 
Indeed  this  fact  is  not  peciiliar  to  the  Little  Chaudi^re,  but  is  one  of 
those  curious  characters  of  this  part  of  the  Ottawa  of  which  other  sin- 
gular instances  are  observed;  the  waters  in  various  places  being  swallowed 
by  deep  but  narrow  rents  and  fissures,  leaving  their  natural  bed  almost 
dry,  to  dash  on  through  some  subterranean  passage  that  defies  the  search 
of  the  explorer.  There  are  in  the  Falls  of  the  Chaudi^re  materials  for 
much  geological  speculation,  and  the  mere  admirer  of  Nature's  scenic 
wonders  and  magnificence  will  derive  great  gratification  and  delight  by 
the  survey  and  contemplation  of  their  manifold  beauties. 

The  diversified  chain  of  the  Union  Bridges  has  given  much  addi- 
tional interest  to  the  scenery  of  this  section  of  the  Ottawa,  by  combining 
with  the  greatest  possible  effect,  ingenious  works  of  art  with  objects  of 
native  grandeur  and  sublimity.    This  chain  consists  of  four  principal 
parts,  two  of  which  are  truss-bridges,  overarching  the  channels,  unsup- 
ported by  piers;  a  third  is  a  straight  wooden  bridge  across  the  lost 
<  9>n4f^  foqrUi  is  partly  built  in  dry-stone,  with  two  cut-limestone 
in  wood.    The  truss-bridge  over  the  broadest  channel 
%  iride,  and  85  or  40  feet  above  the  surface  of  the 
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stream.  Its  construction  was  attended  with  considerable  difficulty^  it 
being  impossible  to  moor  rafts  in  the  channel,  owing  to  the  depth  of  the 
water  and  the  extraordinary  swiftness  of  the  current,  as  it  passes  in 
whirling  eddies  from  the  foot  of  the  Great  Kettle.  Another  expedient 
was  therefore  resorted  to,  and  a  hempen  bridge,  consisting  of  four  three- 
inch  hawsers  or  cables,  was  swung  across  the  river,  forming  an  inverted 
segment,  the  lowest  point  of  which  stood  about  7  feet  above  the  dark 
and  swift  stream,  whilst  its  extremities  were  elevated  upwards  of  32 
feet,  abutting  upon  the  perpendicular  limestone  walls  of  the  channel.  It 
admitted  with  safety  of  the  passage  of  pedestrians,  although  the  attempt, 
with  the  unpractised  especially,  was  not  made  without  some  conscious- 
ness of  danger.  We  cannot  forbear  associating  with  our  recollections  of 
this  picturesque  bridge  the  heroism  of  a  distinguished  peeress,  who,  we 
bdieve,  was  the  first  lady  who  ventured  across  it*. 

Below  the  Falls  of  Chaudi^re  the  Ottawa  river  is  uninterruptedly 
navigable  for  steam-boats  to  Grenville,  a  distance  of  60  miles.  The  cur- 
rent of  the  stream  is  gentle,  and  the  banks  of  the  river  generally  so  low 
as  to  be  flooded  in  spring  to  a  considerable  distance  in  the  interior, 
especially  on  its  northern  bank,  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  being 
almost  uniformly  higher  and  sometimes  bold,  and  therefore  not  so  liable 
to  inundation.  The  scenery  of  this  part  of  the  Ottawa  is  indeed  tame, 
yet  always  pleasing:  the  frequently  varying  widths  of  the  river,  its 
numerous  islands,  the  luxuriant  foliage  of  its  banks — objects  ever 
dumging  their  perspective  combinations  as  the  steamer  moves  along — 
and  an  infant  settlement  appearing  here  and  there  on  the  skirts  of  the 
forest  and  the  margin  of  the  stream,  are  all  in  themselves  possessed  of 
sufficient  interest  to  destroy  the  monotony  of  a  trip  upon  this  part  of 
-  OtUwa's  tide." 

The  impetuous  Long  Sault,  which  conunences  at  Grenville,  is 
stemmed  or  descended  but  by  royageurs  and  raftsmen  of  experienced 

*  The  CotmTB88  of  Dalhousib,  to  whom  we  here  allude,  must  erer  hold  an  exalted  place 
fal  the  resMinbrmiioe  of  the  aodcCj  in  Canada,  as  well  for  the  manj  amiable  and  philanthropic 
flitMa  ioK  which  she  was  disdnguiahcd,  as  lor  the  gradooa  urbanity  of  manners  that  so  eminentlv 
diMBCttriaad  her  ladjrihip^  during  the  long  and  diificult  administration  of  the  gorcmment  uf 
hmttat  Caiuida  by  her  noble  oooaort,  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  or  Dalhousis. 

C  C 
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energy  and  skill.  The  liver  below  it  still  continues,  at  intervals^  rapid 
and  unnavigable  as  far  as  Point  Fortune,  where  it  expands  into  the  lake 
of  the  Two  M ountainsi  and  finally  forms  a  junction  with  the  St.  Law- 
rence, below  the  cascades;  but  the  waters  of  both  streams  do  not  im- 
mediately commingle,  the  line  of  contact  being  distinctly  observable,  by 
which  the  black  hue  of  the  waters  of  the  Ottawa  is  strongly  contrasted 
with  the  bluish-green  colour  of  those  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

The  remotest  surveyed  township  on  the  Ottawa  is  Clarendon,  whidi 
terminates  the  range  of  townships  laid  out  along  the  northern  shores 
of  that  fine  riVer,  that  bounds  to  the  south  and  south-west  the  vast 
and  valuable  tract  of  territory  lying  between  its  banks,  the  western 
boundary  of  the  county  of  Terrebonne  and  the  northern  limits  of  the 
province.  No  part  of  Lower  Canada  will  probably  be  found  to  excel 
this  tract  in  physical  advantages,  and  it  has  a  decided  superiority  over 
the  country  along  the  St.  Lawrence,  below  Montreal,  in  geographical 
situation  ;  its  front  being  considerably  south  of  the  latitude  of  Quebec, 
i.  e.  in  the  average  latitude  of  45*^  30'  north.  It  is  abundantly  watered 
by  numerous  large  rivers,  whose  sources  are  in  general  at  remote  di- 
stances to  the  northward  of  their  junctions  with  the  Ottawa,  and  whose 
streams  are  all  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  navigable,  at  frequent  interstices, 
for  canoes.  The  chief  of  these  discharging  themselves  into  the  Ottawa 
from  the  north  are  the  Calumet,  the  Petite  Nation,  the  two  rivers 
Blanche,  the  river  Aux  Li^vres,  and  the  Gatineau  *,  all  of  which  have 
numerous  tributaries,  and,  besides  fertilizing  the  lands  through  which 
they  flow,  afford  gl*eat  conveniences  for  the  erection  of  mills  and  other 
purposes  of  rural  economy,  from  the  rapids  and  falls  with  which  their 
course  is  invariably  checkered. 

The  face  of  the  country  is  not  generally  marked  by  that  boldness  of 
feature  that  characterizes  the  eastern  section  of  the  province,  but  it  is, 
nevertheless,  in  receding  from  the  borders  of  the  Ottawa,  divided  by 
hilly  ridges,  and  formed  into  valleys,  which,  if  we  could  allow  fancy  to 
represent  as  divested  of  their  heavy  forests,  might  exhibit  the  agreeable 

♦  These  rivers,  and  thoee  hereafter  to  be  mentioned  in  the  course  of  the  description  of 
Lower  Canada,  are  particularly  described  under  their  respective  names  in  the  "  Topographical 
Dictionary  of  Lower  Canada" 
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Mpect  of  an  undulatiDg  or  rolling  country,  the  picturesque  diversity 
of  plain,  hillt  and  vale,  and,  if  similarly  cultivated,  picture  to  the  eye 
some  of  the  most  admired  counties  of  England*  Traversing  the  centre 
of  the  townships^  in  a  direction  nearly  parallel  with  the  Ottawa,  the 
first  ridge  of  any  continuity  presents  itself,  and  at  its  hase  lies  an  al- 
luvial flat,  extending  to  the  margin  of  the  river.  This  flat  is  genoally 
so  low  that  the  Ottawa,  swollen  by  spring  freshets  and  autumnal  rains, 
inundates  it  to  a  distance  exceeding,  in  some  places,  one  mile  in  the 
interior,  and  it  is  thus  frequently  laid  under  water  for  several  days 
together. 

This  periodical  rise  of  the  waters  of  the  Ottawa  is  much  greater  in 
spring  than  in  autumn,  and  by  no  means  regular  at  either  season,  whether 
reference  be  had  to  the  time  of  its  occurrence,  or  the  height  to  wliich  it 
attains,  the  event  being  essentially  influenced  by  the  mildness  or  rigour 
of  the  winter.  During  some  years  the  waters  have  kept  within  their 
embankments,  but  tlieir  surface  was  almost  flush  or  even  with  them ; 
and  it  has  been  observed,  that,  as  the  country  becomes  more  open,  the 
freshets  are  less  formidable  than  heretofore :  hence  we  may  infer  that 
they  will  go  on  diminishing,  and  that,  eventually,  the  banks  of  that 
beautiful  river  will  be  free  from  so  great  a  drawback  upon  their  set* 
tlement* 

It  is  not  unworthy  of  remark,  that  the  largest  rivers,  flowing  into 
the  Ottawa,  have  their  mouths  below  the  Falls  of  the  Chaudi^,  and 
hence  may,  in  some  measure,  be  expliuned  the  conspicuous  difference 
observed  between  the  swelling  of  the  river  under  the  falls,  and  the  rise 
of  its  waters  above ;  the  stream,  in  the  former  case,  rising  several  feet 
higher  than  in  the  latter.  The  surface  of  the  lakes  Des  Chats  and 
Chaudi^  must  also  tend  to  diminish  the  elevation  of  the  floods  by  di- 
verting and  spreading  in  extended  superficies  the  accession  of  watars 
poured  into  the  Ottawa  during  the  vernal  thaws  and  freshets. 

Beyond  the  first  ridge  that  skirts  the  flats  of  the  Ottawa,  to  the 
north,  the  country  has  not  been  surveyed,  excepting  to  the  depth  of  the 
townships,  which,  in  general,  may  be  said  to  be  twelve  miles  from  the 
borders  of  the  river.  Explorers,  however,  have  gone  much  farther  than 
this  in  the  interior,  ascending  rivers  sometimes  to  their  sources,  in  the 

COS 
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prosecution  of  divers  speculations,  which  had  chiefly  for  their  objects 
furs  and  timber. 

The  lands  on  the  Ottawa  are  in  the  aggregate  remarkably  fertile^ 
consisting  in  front  of  rich  alluvions,  and  more  inland  of  gentle  ridges 
and  acclivities,  adapted  to  the  growth  of  plants  requiring  the  drier  soils. 
Natural  meadows,  affording  rich  and  wholesome  pasturage,  are  very 
common  along  the  river,  the  islands  and  presqu'iles  of  which  are  also 
highly  valuable  as  depasturing  and  grazing  grounds. 

Eleven  townships  have  been  erected  under  letters-patent  on  the  Ot- 
tawa, viz.  Chatham,  Grenville  and  augmentation,  Liochaber  and  Gore, 
Buckingham,  Templeton,  Hull,  Eardley,  Onslow,  and  Clarendon,  front- 
ing the  river;  Portland,  and  Went  worth,  abutting  respectively  upon  the 
rear  of  Templeton  and  Chatham.  Besides  these,  several  other  townships 
are  projected,  surveys  of  which  will  of  course  take  place  as  the  demand 
for  lands  in  that  part  of  the  province  increases.  Of  the  surveyed  lands 
the  greatest  part  is  granted  to  individuals  who  may  be  divided  into  two 
distinct  classes ;  the  one  consisting  of  grantees  under  old  patents  for  ex- 
tensive tracts ;  the  other,  of  actual  settlers  who  have  been  located  by  his 
majesty's  government  to  lots  of  100  or  200  acres,  under  the  superin- 
tendency  of  resident  agents,  appointed  by  the  crown  for  the  convenience 
of  the  settler. 

The  principal  settlements  effected  in  these  townships  by  the  first 
class  of  grantees  are  those  in  Hull  and  Chatham.  In  1806  patents  were 
issued  granting  toPhilemon  Wright, — an  American  loyalist,  invited  thither 
by  the  proclamation  of  G^eneral  Clarke, — and  to  his  associates,  a  quarter  of 
the  township  of  HuU,  which  he  as  leader  had  previously  caused  to  be 
surveyed  under  an  order  in  council  of  22d  March,  1800.  As  was  usual 
in  such  cases,  the  associates,  who  were  each  patented  for  a  quantum  of 
land  equal  to  that  of  the  leader,  subsequently  conveyed  to  the  latter  five- 
sixths  of  their  respective  grants  as  an  equivalent  for  the  expenses  in- 
curred by  him  in  the  survey,  the  payment  of  patent  fees,  and  travelling. 
Thus  Mr.  Wright  became  in  fact  the  actual  proprietor  of  the  quarter  of 
Hull ;  but  the  monopoly  was  not  attended  in  this  instance  with  those 
consequences,  as  regards  the  settlement  of  the  country ,  that  resulted  from 
similar  proceedings  in  numerous  other  cases,  and  the  establishment  of 
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Mr.  Wrigfatt  at  Hullt  became  the  nucleus  of  the  now  flourishing  setde- 
ments  of  that  township,  and  the  first  impulse  given  to  the  ool(»iizatioa 
of  the  extensive  tracts  of  valuable  crown  lands  lying  along  the  banks  of 
the  Ottawa  river. 

Next  to  those  of  Hull  the  settlements  of  the  township  of  Chatham 
are  most  worthy  of  note.  They  owe  their  origin  to  the  exerticms  of 
Colond  RobertsoUt  originally  one  of  the  largest  proprietors  in  that  town- 
diip,  and  one  of  its  leaders  under  the  patents  issued  to  Dr.  Fraser  and 
liimsdf,  and  their  associates,  in  December,  1806.  In  the  front  ranges  of 
the  township,  on  either  side  the  public  road,  excellent  farms  are  to  be 
seen ;  the  dwdling-houses  are  generally  built  of  brick,  upon  rather  an 
enlarged  scale,  and  sc»ne  of  them  are  remarkably  neat  and  handsome. 
The  enclosures  are  frequently  confined  by  dry  stone  walls,  which,  com- 
bined  with  the  novel  appearance  in  this  part  of  the  country  of  brick 
buildings,  serve  strmigly  to  contrast  the  settlements  of  Chatham  with 
those  of  Argenteuil,  some  distance  lower  down  the  river,  where  the 
French  system  of  building  and  farming  is  most  prevalent  In  the  8th^ 
9th,  and  10th  ranges  of  the  township  settlements  have  been  commenced 
that  connect  with  thoee  of  Chatham  Gore,  and  we  may  soon  look  for- 
ward to  the  gratification  of  seeing  a  thriving  little  colony  in  that  quarter  ^. 

Point  Fortune  lies  immediately  opposite  the  eastern  outline  of 
Chatham,  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Ottawa :  the  village  is  populous 
and  well  built,  and  several  of  its  houses  are  conspicuous  for  their  dimen- 
ttons,  as  well  as  for  their  elegance.  The  woody  high  grounds  that  rise 
behind  Point  Fortune,  and  the  beautiful  rapids  in  front,  give  omsider- 
aUe  effect  to  the  landscape,  as  seen  in  ascending  the  north  side  of  the 
Ottawa  from  the  village  of  St.  Andrew's. 

The  ftont  ranges  of  the  townships  lying  between  Chatham  and  Hull 
were  originally  granted  to  leaders  and  associates,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
lands  in  the  two  latter  townships ;  but  no  measures  had  ever  been  effectu- 
aDy  taken  by  the  proprietors  of  the  soil  to  bring  the  lands  under  culti- 
vati<Hi.    These  tracts  might  probably  have  remained  to  this  day  wholly 

*  Modi  of  the  protperit  j  of  this  aeCtlenieiit  is  doe  to  thi!  exrrtioiit  of  Mi^  BuTon,  the 
Mpcrialcadiiif  agent ;  mad  alio  to  Captain  Perkina,  h.  p.,  R.  N.,  a  gentlenan  of  indaatry  and 
talwit,  wiMaa  csamplc  and  exortiona  kaTe  eonaidcralily  piwnotad  the  advasemeat  of  tUa  i»« 
faHeolony. 
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misettled^  but  for  the  judicious  plan  adopted  by  the  executiTe  govoiii- 
ment,  of  removing  the  reservations  for  tiie  crown,  and  also,  in  some  in«- 
stances,  the  reservations  for  the  clergy,  dieckered  through  the  patented 
ranges  of  the  townships,  and  forming  then^  into  blocks  in  other  parts  of 
the  respective  townsh^s,  so  as  to  leave,  on  the  one  hand,  a  number  of 
gnmtable  lots  in  tiie  midst  of  the  older  grants,  and,  on  the  other,  to  pre» 
vent  hereafter  the  so  much  d^recated  inoonvenimce  arising  from  tiie 
interlining  of  reserves,  that  destroy  the  continuity  of  settiements  and 
pandyse  the  efforts  of  industry.  To  the  lots  thus  become  vacant  none 
but  actual  settiers  were  kx^ted,  and  all  these  townships  have,  in  oonae^ 
quence,  fairly  started  in  the  career  of  their  settlements,  notwithstanding 
the  drawback  still  existing  from  the  mm-improvement  of  the  patented 
lands  *,  by  whidi  the  new  settlers  are  surrounded. 

Hie  township  of  Grenville  enjoys  peculiar  advantages  from  its  fflrtu«' 
aticm  at  the  foot  of  the  steam-boat  navigation  of  a  section  of  the  Ottawa, 
below  the  Falls  of  Chaudi^re ;  but  its  surface  is  very  hilly,  and  its  soil  not, 
in  general,  above  mediocrity,  though  some  farms  may  be  found  veiy 
fertile  and  productive.  Its  western  half  is  traversed  in  front  by  an  d^ant 
canal,  of  which  some  account  is  given  in  another  part  of  this  vdiume;, 
and  its  settiements  are  in  a  great  measure  confined  to  the  vicinity  o£ 
that  important  military  work.  The  village  contains  several  ranatkably 
neat  cottages,  belonging  to  officers  of  the  royal  staff  corps  and  to  the 
lesident  commissary.  There  is  also  one  or  two  good  taverns,  several 
shops,  and  numerous  artisans,  who  find  constant  employment  on  the 
works  which  are  going  on  under  the  superintendence  of  the  commuiding 
officer  on  that  station.  The  first  settlement  o{  Grenville  commenced 
only  a  few  years  ago,  yet  in  1829  the  population  of  the  township  and  its 
augmentation  already  amounted  to  1,858  souls ;  an  increase  attributable 
to  the  advantages  held  out  to  the  settler  by  the  labour  required  on  the 
canal,  and  the  readiness  with  which  farms  could  be  obtained  on  the  spot 
from  the  commanding  officer,  acting  as  resident  land-agent  for  the 
township. 

*  The  escheat  of  these  lands  has  been  for  some  time  contemplated,  and  it  is  probable  will 
not  now  be  long  delayed.  There  is,  however,  no  doubt  that  every  just  degree  of  indulgence  will 
be  exercised  towards  the  proprietors,  and  a  fair  and  equitable  delay  allowed  them  to  reclaim  their 
lands  from  their  evident  liability  to  the  penalty  of  forfeiture. 
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Between  the  angmentation  of  Grrenyille  and  the  gore  of  Lochaber 
u  situated  the  seigniory  of  La  Petite  Nation,  5  leagues  in  front,  by  a 
depth  also  of  5  leagues.  Its  settlements  are  as  yet  partial,  and  occupy 
■lerdy  the  borders  of  the  main  road  and  part  of  a  second  concesaon  or 
range;  but  the  Hon.  J.  L.  J.  Papineau,  the  seignior  of  this  exten- 
sive estate,  appears  anxious  to  encourage  them,  and  the  seigniory  is  in 
consequence  rapidly  acquiring  an  accession  of  new  settlers,  of  which  many 
are  Irish  emigrants.  There  is  no  village ;  but  the  church  of  the  parish, 
whidi  is  called  Bonsecours,  is  centrally  situated,  and  considered  the  focus 
of  the  settlement  Near  the  division  between  La  Petite  Nation  and  the 
gore  of  Lochaber  are  the  saw-mills  belonging  to  Mr.  Papineau,  under 
the  management  of  Mr.  Stephens.  They  are  admirably  situated  on  the 
river  that  gives  its  name  to  the  seigniory,  and  are  of  considerable  import* 
ance  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  the  country,  independently  of  the 
supplies  of  white  and  red  pine  deals  and  boards  they  furnish  fcx*  the 
markets  of  Montreal  and  Quebec 

In  the  three  townships  of  Lochaber,  Buckingham,  and  Templeton, 
scattered  settlements  were  formed  within  the  last  five  or  six  years,  and 
mills  built  in  each  of  the  townships.  Of  the  latter  Bowman's  and  Bi- 
galow's  mills,  on  the  river  Aux  Li^ vres,  in  the  4th  range  of  Buckingham, 
are  entitled  to  particular  notice.  These  mills  are  so  centrally  situated  as 
to  afibrd  important  advantages  to  settlers  who  will  hereafter  be  located 
to  the  circumjacent  lands,  as  the  means  of  building  comfortaUe  habita- 
tioDs  constitutes  one  of  the  primary  considerations  in  the  formation  of  a 
new  aetUement,  and  these  means  are  readily  furnished  by  the  sup- 
plies of  deals  and  boards  derived  from  those  valuable  saw-mills. 

The  township  of  Hull  lies  between  Templeton  on  the  west  and 
Bardley  on  the  east :  it  is  bounded  in  front  by  the  Ottawa  river,  and 
traversed  diagonally  by  the  Gatineau,  which  is  navigable  for  small  steam- 
boats and  crafts  as  far  up  as  six  miles  above  its  mouth.  The  position  of 
Wright  village  must  eventually  render  it  a  place  of  much  commercial 
importance ;  it  is  at  the  head  of  the  present  steam-boat  navigation  of  the 
Ottawa,  on  one  of  the  direct  lines  of  land  and  water  communication  with 
the  eastern  districts  of  Upper  Canada,  and  will  necessarily  participate  with 
By  Town,  which  stands  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  in  the  great 
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benefits  that  may  naturally  be  expected  to  flow  from  the  Rideaa  CanaL 
Besides  these  considerations,  it  will  hereafter  derive  incalculable  advan-^ 
tages  from  the  fertility  of  the  back  country,  and  of  the  lands  <m  ibe 
lakes  Chaudi^re  and  Des  Chats,  which,  as  they  become  settled,  will  pcmr 
their  produce  into  the  stores  of  this  growing  town,  which  would  thus 
become  the  place  of  transit,  if  not  the  emporium,  of  the  trade  of  the  ex- 
tensive fertile  tracts  of  territory  above  it.  We  apprehend,  nevertheless, 
that  a  branch  canal,  such  as  is  contemplated,  connecting  lake  Chau- 
di^re  with  the  Rideau  Canal,  would  prejudicially  influence  the  prosperity 
of  Wright  village,  by  diverting  the  produce  of  the  upper  districts  of 
the  Ottawa  through  that  channel.  Such  an  efiect  could  only  be  coun* 
teracted  by  a  canal  on  the  Lower  Canada  side,  or  a  rail-road,  which  would 
probably  be  less  expensive  from  the  locality,  and  quite  as  effectual. 

Hull  is  sixty  miles  distant  from  GrenviUe,  but  the  communication 
between  both  places  is  rendered  easy  and  expeditious  by  means  of 
steamers.  The  "  Union  of  the  Ottawa,"  the  first  steam-boat  that  plied 
upon  this  part  of  the  river,  was  built  in  1819.  and  formed  an  era  in  the 
history  of  the  Ottawa  settlements,  from  its  contributing  materially  to  their 
acceleration  :  a  new  vessel  has  since  been  launched,  which  is  considerably 
larger,  and  affords  very  superior  accommodations.  A  road,  sixteen  feet 
wide  and  sixty-four  miles  long,  was  originally  opened,  under  the  direction 
of  commissioners,  along  the  northern  banks  of  the  river,  to  the  head  of  the 
LfOng  Sault,  and  seventy-one  small  bridges  were  built  across  gullies  and 
brooks ;  but  owing  to  the  depth  of  several  ravines  that  required  filling 
and  two  or  three  broad  rivers,  over  which  bridges  should  necessarily  have 
been  constructed,  or  ferries  established,  it  was  deemed  impracticable,  and 
continued  long  neglected.  Among  the  liberal  votes  made  in  1828  by  the 
legislature  of  the  province  for  the  opening,  &c.  of  new  roads,  provision  was, 
however,  made  for  the  amelioration  of  this  interesting  communication,  and 
the  improvements  contemplated  by  the  assembly  have  already  been,  in  a 
great  measure,  carried  into  effect  *.  The  vital  importance  of  good  roads, 
as  an  inducement  to  settlement,  has  been  sensibly  felt,  and  the  beneficial 
results  of  so  judicious  a  policy  will  soon  be  demonstrated  by  the  nu- 

*  Report  of  8th  February^  1830^  by  Messrs.  Papineau  and  Kaim,  as  commissioners  under 
the  late  act — Vide  Joiinuils  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  L.  C. 
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merous  Kttlen  it  cannot  fail  to  attract  in  that  quarter,  and  every  other 
to  which  it  has  been  extended. 

In  the  townships  above  Hull,  the  settlements  are  few,  and  in  Eardly 
and  Onslow,  confined  to  the  shores  itf  Lake  Chaudi^re.  The  lands  in 
both  these  townships  are  of  an  excellent  quality,  and,  like  the  aggregate 
of  the  lands  on  the  Ottawa,  peculiarly  adapted  to  stock-fanning.  The 
ccdony  settled  in  the  4th,  5th,  and  6th  ranges  of  Clarendon,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Prengerdast  as  government  agent,  is  the  remotest 
settlem^it  up  the  river.  It  is  situated  on  the  northern  shore  of  Lac  des 
Chats,  about  S5  miles  above  Hull,  and  upwards  of  160  miles  from  Mont- 
real ;  yet,  notwithstanding  its  distance  from  the  more  flourishing  set- 
tlements of  the  Ottawa,  its  eventual  success  and  rapid  prosperity  appear 
indubitable,  encouraged  as  are  the  settlers  by  the  richness  and  fertility 
ct  their  farms,  and  the  example  of  a  laborious  agent,  who  resides  amongst 
diero,  and  whose  industry  they  emulate. 

The  settlements  upon  the  borders  of  Lake  des  Chats  suffer  seriously 
from  the  intricate  and  dangerous  navigation  of  the  Rapides  des  CkaU^ 
hf  which  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Lakes  des  Chats  and  Chaudidre 
communicate.  This  drawback  is  the  more  sensibly  felt  from  the  total 
absence  of  any  land  route  through  which  stores  could  be  conveyed 
to  the  settlers,  or  the  produce  of  their  farms  brought  to  market  But, 
momentous  as  this  impediment  undoubtedly  is,  it  could  be  surmounted 
with  comparative  ease  and  inconsiderable  expense,  either  by  opening  a 
good  road  from  the  foot  to  the  head  of  the  rapids,  a  distance  scarcely 
ODoeeding  tiuree  miles,— or  cutting  a  short  canal,  connecting  a  deep  inlet 
eaUcd  Black  Bay,  in  the  township  of  Onslow,  with  the  lower  extremity 
of  the  Lake  des  Chats. 

The  Ottawa  country  offers  one  of  the  most  promising  fields  for 
eoloniiation  to  be  found  in  the  province ;  but  its  settlement  is  materially 
retarded  and  embarrassed  by  old  and  unimproved  grants.  It  is  much  to 
be  lamented  that  such  large  tracts  on  the  immediate  banks  of  the  river 
diould  be  kept  so  long  in  a  state  of  almost  absolute  wilderness  by  the 
proprietors  of  the  soiL  South  of  the  46th  degree  of  north  latitude,  and 
lying  between  that  parallel  and  the  Ottawa  river,  as  low  down  as 
Chathamt  an  extensive  tract  of  land  presents  itself,  containing  about 
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3,300  geographical  square  miles,  equal  to  rather  more  than  thirty  town^ 
ships,  including  those  already  laid  out.  This  vaat  tract,  thus  favourably 
situated  in  a  comparatively  mild  latitude,  when  contrasted  with  the  situ- 
ation of  the  most  floiuishing  settlements  of  the  district  of  Quebec*  is 
centrally  traversed  by  the  river  Aux  Li^vres,  and  commands  an  extended 
front  upon  navigable  waters,  if  a  few  impedunents  be  excepted,  exceeding 
160  miles.  Deducting  two-sevenths  of  the  whole  tract  as  reservations 
for  the  crown  and  clergy,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  land  would  still  remain 
for  the  location  of  upwards  of  13,000  families,  or  about  78,000  souls*  if 
in  the  estimate  could  be  included  the  patented  lands  in  the  four  or 
five  first  ranges  of  the  Ottawa  river-townships,  which  ought  neverthe- 
less  to  be  similarly  parcelled  out  to  actual  setders*  or  otherwise  improved 
by  the  landholders,  or  be  liable  to  forfeiture. 

Looking  at  the  map  of  this  interesting  section  of  the  province  with 
an*  eye  to  its  future  settlement,  the  importance  of  a  grand  intaior  road* 
extending  across  the  country  from  the  north-east  angle  of  the  township 
of  Wentworth  to  the  Falls  of  the  Grand  Calumet,  naturally  suggests 
itself  as  the  basis  of  a  chain  of  settlements.  This  plan  of  opening  in  the 
outset  great  avenues  through  the  i^ilderness  was  successfully  practised 
in  Upper  Canada;  and  a  striking  illustration  of  the  encouragement  it 
operates  in  the  settling  of  new  lands  is  found  in  the  rapid  growth  and 
prosperity  of  the  Talbot  settlement  in  that  province.  Of  the  practical 
bility,  on  a  general  principle,  of  such  a  route,  little  doubt  can  be  enter- 
tained ;  and  at  a  period  when,  from  the  large  influx  of  emigration,  com- 
prehensive views  of  the  settlement  of  the  colony  should  be  taken,  the 
expediency  of  the  measure  appears  to  us  a  matter  of  paramount  con- 
sideration. 

The  total  population  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Ottawa  river 
westward  from  the  west  bounds  of  Argenteuil  does  not  now  much 
exceed  5,369  inhabitants,  and  this  population  is  very  unequally  spread,  air 
though  the  mass  is  confined  to  the  townships  of  Hull,  Chatham,  and 
Grenville,  and  the  seigniory  of  La  Petite  Nation.  It  is  very  heterogeneous 
in  its  origin,  consisting  of  about  an  equal  proportion  of  Irish  and  Ameri- 
cans, some  English,  more  Scots,  and  a  few  families  of  French  Canadians. 

The  country  north  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  below  the  township  of 
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Chatluun,  extending  eastward  to  the  river  St  Maurice,  and  embracing 
tlie  counties  of  St  Maurice,  Berthier,  L'Assomption,  La  Chenaye,  Ter* 
rebonne,  Montreal,  Vaudreuil,  and  part  of  Two  Mountains,  makes  up 
tfie  residue  of  the  north*westem  section  of  the  province  which  we  have 
undertaken  to  describe.  The  whole  of  the  lands  of  this  large  tract  lying 
akmg  the  navigable  waters  in  front  are  taken  up  by  seigniorial  grants ; 
in  the  rear  of  which,  and  contiguous  to  their  rear  lines,  are  situated  the 
townships  or  soccage  lands.  The  only  townships  as  yet  actually  laid 
oat  tlierein  are  Newton,  in  the  rear  of  Rigaud ;  Abercromby,  Kilkenny, 
Rawdon,  and  Kildare,  in  the  rear  of  the  seigniories  of  River  du  Ch£ne, 
Teireboone^  La  Chenaye,  St  Sulpice,  and  Lavaltrie ;  Brandon,  behind 
Berthier ;  Hunter's  Town  and  New  Glasgow,  in  the  rear  of  the  seigniory 
ct  River  du  Loup ;  and  Caxton,  on  the  St.  Maurice,  adjoining  the  lands 
of  the  Vwgen  of  St  Maurice. 

Excluding,  fat  the  present,  from  the  description  the  islands  of  Mont- 
veal  and  J^sus,  and  the  county  of  Vaudreuil,  which  lies  south  of  the  I^ake  of 
tiie  Two  Mountains,  all  of  which  wiU  be  more  particularly  noticed  hereafter, 
a  very  impwtant  portion  of  the  province  will  still  remain  under  consi- 
deration,  the  surface  of  which,  to  a  Various  depth  of  from  five  to  fifteen 
miles  flrom  the  banks  of  the  Ottawa  and  the  St  Lawrence,  is  gimerally 
levd  or  slightly  elevated  into  table  ridges,  with  occasional  short  acdi- 
vitiei  and  descents.  The  interior  of  the  country  was  partially  explored 
in  1899  by  a  party  consisting  of  ^  a  land-surveyor,  a  gentleman  acting  as 
geologist,  and  an  assistant,  with  six  men  and  three  canoes.  The  expe- 
dHkm  ascended  the  St.  Maurice  as  far  as  Wimontichingue,  whence 
tiiey  travdled  south-westward,  ascending  first  the  Matawin  river  to  its 
aoaroe :  thence^  after  traversing  a  chain  of  lakes  to  come  to  the  head- 
waters of  the  river  Aux  Liivres,  they  came  down  that  river  to  its  mouth 
in  ihe  Ottawa,  a  direct  distance  of  nearly  150  miles,  but  considerably 
more  by  the  bends  of  the  river.  The  lakes  composing  the  chain  are 
Matawin,  Kempt,  of  the  Graves,  Great  Goldfinch,  Nemicachingue,  La 
(kdotte,  and  Lakes  Pothier,  Rocheblave,  La  Roque,  Aux  Pins,  and  Aux 
Uiihm^  at  the  sources  of  the  river  Aux  Li^vres. 

^  J«ki  AdoMty  E«q.  L  8.,  and  draftsnuui,  Mr.  Ingall,  IStli  rpgiment,  and  Mr.  Nixon,  60Ui 
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Thus  we  have  a  circumnavigated  tract  of  about  11,500  geographical 
square  miles,  lying  between  the  river  Aux  Lievres  on  the  west,  the  St 
Maurice  on  the  east  and  north-east,  the  St  Lawrence  and  the  Ottawa  in 
front,  and  a  chain  of  lakes  in  the  rear.  Numerous  instances  of  similtf 
facilities  afforded  by  natural  water-communications  are  met  with  in  the 
Canadas,  the  face  of  the  country  being  almost  every-where  checkered 
with  lakes  and  intersected  by  rivers  that  spread  into  a  multitude  of 
ramifications. 

The  information  that  has  resulted  from  this  expedition  is,  we  believe, 
confined  to  the  objects  that  came  under  observation  upon  the  immediate 
route,  no  offsets  to  any  considerable  distance  in  the  interior  having,  it 
appears,  been  made  collaterally,  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  soil  on  the 
right  and  left  of  the  track.  We  are  therefore  without  any  adequate 
means  of  knowing  how  far  the  interior  of  this  tract  of  11,560  square 
mUes  may  be  susceptible  of  culture ;  but  judging  from  the  reported  cha- 
racter of  the  lands  along  the  remote  lakes  and  rivers  that  were  explored, 
we  are  led  to  infer  unfavourably  of  that  section  of  country  as  a  field  for 
settlement. 

The  seigniories  and  townships  situated  between  Argenteuil  and  the 
St.  Maurice  are  abundantly  watered  by  numerous  rivers  and  streams, 
whose  tortuous  meanderings  spread  more  broadly  and  beneficially  their 
irrigating  influence.  The  largest  of  these  rivers  are  the  Du  Loup,  Maski- 
nong^,  L'Assomption,  Mascouche,  Du  Chene,  and  Du  Nord  or  Ncwth 
River ;  but  there  are  besides  a  considerable  number  of  secondary  rivers, 
streamlets,  and  brooks  that  either  fall  into  the  St.  Lawrence  or  the  Ot- 
tawa, or  which  are  tributary  to  the  larger  streams.  The  navigation  of 
the  rivers  enumerated  is  interrupted  at  intervals  by  rapids  and  falls,  but 
the  intermediate  distances  are  generally  navigable  for  boats  and  canoes ; 
and  on  the  North  River  this  description  of  navigation  is  practised  above 
the  chAtes  for  a  distance  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  without  any 
serious  impediment.  The  borders  of  rivers  in  Canada,  and  indeed  in 
most  new  countries,  are  invariably  preferred  and  chosen  for  the  formation 
of  early  settlements ;  and  we  therefore  find  these  rivers  assumed  as  the 
front  of  extensive  ranges  of  connected  flourishing  settlements  that  ex- 
tend to  remote  parts   of  seigniories,  when    in  some  instances  lands  of 
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mudi  nearar  pioximity  to  the  villages  and  towns  have  been  left  nncul- 
thratedL 

By  far  die  greater  portimi  of  the  several  seignkxriet  comprised  widiin 
the  tract  under  consideration  is  actually  settled,  and  the  lands  in  most  of 
diem  are  almost  whoUjr  conceded  under  the  usual  moderate  feudal  rents 
and  dues.  The  most  prevalait  soil  of  this  part  of  the  province  seems  to 
eonsist  in  front  of  a  light  sandy  earth,  generally  combined  with  day  and 
ydlow  loam ;  but  the  remoter  lands  are  chiefly  composed  of  a  strong 
kiam,  not  unfrequently  mixed  with  a  bhck  firiaUe  earth,  esteemed  to  be 
very  generous  and  productive.  In  the  vicinity  of  Three  Rivers  the  soil 
is  peeuUariy  light,  and  consists  of  an  almost  pure  sand ;  yet  it  has,  when 
ridily  manured,  yielded  good  crops,  and  the  gardens  in  the  town  and 
upon  itsskirts  producemelcmsof  most  delicious  flavour.  The  principal  roads 
fay  which  this  section  of  the  country  is  traversed  are  the  main  post  route 
along  the  St  Lawrence,  the  roads  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers  Du  Lioup, 
Maskinong^  Bayonne,  L'Assomption,  Mascouche,  Achigan,  Du  Chtoe^ 
and  Du  Nord,  besides  numerous  leading  concession-roads,  and  croas-roads 
termed  roalet,  that  lie  usually  at  right  angles  to  the  main  front  roads, 
and  open  a  ccmimunication  with  the  more  inland  settlements.  Several 
loads  have  also  been  opened  into  the  townships  in  the  rear  of  the  seig- 
niories: but  the  means  of  communicating  collateally  between  the  town- 
ships is  yet  very  imperfect,  and  indeed  wholly  deficient  in  some  parts, 
from  the  absence  ot  any  direct  road  connecting  the  new  settlements.  In 
passing,  for  instance,  from  the  centre  of  Abercromby  to  the  settlements 
in  Rawdon  or  Kildare,  the  direct  distance  would  not  exceed  in  the  one 
case  twenty4ive  miles,  and  in  the  other  thirty ;  but  the  circuitous  di- 
stance that  must  now  be  neceuarily  travelled  is  about  forty-five  or  fifty 
miles. 

This  serious  drawback  has  been  sensibly  felt,  and  its  immediate  re* 
moral  is  ccmtemplated  by  the  opening  of  an  extensive  public  route,  as 
direct  as  the  locality  may  permit,  from  the  basin  of  Grenville  on  the 
Ottawa  river,  to  the  Forges  of  St.  Maurice  on  the  St.  Maurice  river. 
The  country  lying  between  both  these  points  has  only  recaitly  been  ex- 
florad,  under  instructions  from  the  executive  government,  by  Mr.  Adams, 
an  aUa  land-surveyor  and  draftsman,  and  Lieutenant  Ingall,  of  the  15th 
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regiment,  two  of  the  gentlemen  mentimied  in  a  previous  note.  The& 
operations  commenced  at  Grenville,  whence  they  struck  a  line  nearly  ffireet 
to  die  point  of  division  between  the  seventh  and  eighth  ranges  of  the 
township  of  Kilkenny :  thence  following  up  that  range-line  and  it^  cM- 
tinuation  through  the  seventh  and  eighth  ranges  of  Rawdcm,  and  alttng 
the  rear  of  Kildare,  the  line  passed  between  the  third  and  fourth  tttages 
of  Brandon,  continued  along  the  frdnt  of  Hunter's  Town,  through  Fief 
Gatineau,  to  the  front  of  Caxton,  and  thence  along  that  line  and  ^e 
ridge  in  the  augmentation  of  the  latter  township,  following  Mr.  Bdl^i 
road,  to  the  Forges  of  St.  Maurice.  The  report  made  by  these  gentle- 
men  is  in  every  respect  favourable ;  and  not  only  has  the  practicability 
of  the  intended  communication  been  satisfactorily  established,  but  the 
lands  through  which  it  will  be  carried  ascertained  to  be  almost  unexcep- 
tionably  adapted  to  agriculture,  and  therefore  fit  for  settlement,  and 
especially  so  in  the  townships  of  Abercromby  and  Kilkenny  ♦. 

The  town  of  Three  Rivers  is  situated  on  the  north-west  side  of  the 
river  St.  Maurice,  at  its  confluence  with  the  St.  Lawrence.  It  derives  its 
name  from  the  entrance  into  the  former  river  being  separated  by  two 
islands  lying  at  the  mouth,  into  three  channels.  The  town  plot  covers 
nearly  400  acres,  forming  a  front  of  rather  more  than  1,300  yards  on  the 
bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  It  stands  on  an  exceeding  light  and  sandy 
soil,  which  extends  also  over  the  environs.  To  the  bank  of  the  St 
Maurice  the  ground  rises  very  considerably,  but  in  the  opposite 
direction  it  sinks  almost  to  the  level  of  the  river.  Three  Rivers  ranks 
as  the  third  town  in  the  province,  but  bears  no  comparison  with  either 
Quebec  or  Montreal  in  population  and  importance.  It  contains  about 
400  houses  and  3000  inhabitants,  allowing  for  the  increase  since  1825, 
when  its  population  by  census  was  given  at  2,453  souls.  It  sends  two 
members  to  the  provincial  parliament. 

In  the  year  1618  some  of  the  French  colonists  began  building  this 


*  Upon  an  inspection  of  the  topographical  district  map  of  Montreal^  it  will  be  seen  that, 
atiteriorly  to  the  peiformance  of  this  exploring  survey,  the  general  line  of  a  "  projected  road"  was 
laid  down  almost  precisely  in  the  direction  of  that  now  proposed,  our  conviction  of  the  iniport- 
ance  of  such  a  communication  having,  long  before,  led  to  its  suggestion  to  the  legislature. 
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fboB,  with  •  view  of  making  ita  depAt  whence  the  ftur*tnde  might  be 
CHiied  on  with  the  Indians  to  the  ncnrthward.  Their  plan  in  the  outset 
esUlnted  many  flattering  indications  of  success ;  but  after  Mcmtieal  was 
faniAfdj  and  had  so  increased  as  to  be  able  to  defend  itsdf  agwist  the 
alladcs  of  the  natives,  it  was  supposed  to  be  a  situation  better  suited  to 
Umi  improving  traffic^  and  was  consequently  preferred.  From  that 
p«iod  Three  Rivers,  being  greatly  n^^ected»  ma^  but  lai^^uid 
adrances  in  prosperity  or  popuktion*  About  the  b^^inning  of  last 
osBitury,  a  new  era  seemed  to  dawn  for  it,  and  hopes  b^pm  to  be  enter- 
tained,  of  its  rising  into  some  consequence  by  the  opening  of  the  iron 
asines  at  St  Maurice ;  but  these  hopes  proved  nearly  as  delusive  as  the 
former,  and  up  to  the  pres^dt  time  its  improvement  has  be»i  upon  a 
very  moderate  scale. 

The  trade  carried  on  here  is  chiefly  in  British  manufactured  goods^ 
liiaft  fkom  hence  are  plentifully  distributed  through  the  middle  district 
cf  the  province.  The  exports  consist  of  wheat,  timber,  though  now  not 
so  mudi  as  formeriy,  and  the  produce  of  its  iron  foundery,  added  to  that 
ef  the  mines  of  St.  Maurice.  Peltry  in  small  quantities  still  continues  to 
ba  fan>ttght  hither  by  the  Indians  from  the  northward,  and  whidi  is 
vseeived  by  the  agents  of  the  Hudson^s  Bay  Company.  Several  pot  and 
pml  adi  manufactories,  two  or  three  breweries,  and  an  extaisive  brkk 
hdboajt  eonsadmaUy  increase  the  general  trade  of  the  place.  Many  of 
dit  bark  canoes  used  in  the  north-west  voyages  are  built  here,  and  of 
(lit  sspie  material  a  variety  of  ingenious  and  ornamental  works  and  toys 
made*  As  a  shipping-port  it  is  conveniently  situated,  there  bang  a 
depth  of  water  for  ships  of  large  tonnage  to  lie  dose  to  the 
wiatfi^  and  receive  or  discharge  their  cargoes  by  a  temporary  stage  ftom 
gmgways. 

The  town  itsdf  possesses  but  littie  to  attract  a  stranger^s  notice:  the 

are  narrow  and  unpaved — the  {urindpal  one  is  Rue  Notre  Dame, 

the  whole  length  of  it,  almost  parallel  with  the  river ;  next  to 

Hrfa  an  tiie  Rues  des  Forges,  du  Fleuve,  du  Rempart,  St  Maurice,  du 

des  Casernes,  St  Louis,  St  Jean,  and  St.  Pierre,  which  may  be 

te  constitute  nearly  aU  the  inhabited  part  of  the  ]^ace.    The  sheps 

are  numerous,  wherein  may  be  had  British  goods  of  all 
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denominations.  Several  inns  afford  to  travellers  very  respectable  acoom« 
modations.  On  the  south-west  side  of  the  town  are  the  remains  of  some 
military  works  thrown  up  for  its  defence  by  the  English  army  during 
the  war  of  the  revolution,  which  are  now  honoured  by  the  inhabitants 
with  the  high-sounding  title  of  ^  Andennes  Fort^icaUons^'  On  the  out- 
side of  these  works  is  an  extensive  tract  of  ccxnmon  land.  The  principal 
public  buildings  in  the  town  are  the  Ursuline  convent,  the  protestant 
and  catholic  churches,  the  court-house,  gaol,  and  barracks.  Most  of  the 
private  dwelling-houses,  &c.  are  built  of  wood,  the  oldest  of  them  one 
story  high  (»ily,  having  small  gardens  about  them ;  but  those  of  more 
recent  date  are  in  a  much  better  style,  many  of  them  higher  than  the 
old  ones,  and  rather  of  handsome  appearance. 

The  Ursuline  convent  was  founded  in  1677  by  Mons.  de  St.  Vallier, 
Bishop  of  Quebec,  for  the  education  of  youth,  chiefly  females,  and  as  an 
asylum  for  the  sick  and  infirm  poor.  The  establishment  consists  of  a 
superior  and  twenty-four  nuns.  In  1806  the  old  building  was  destroyed 
by  fire,  when  its  inhabitants,  dispersed  by  that  calamity,  were  received 
into  the  different  religious  houses  of  Quebec  and  Montreal,  until  the 
present  edifice  was  erected.  It  is  a  regular  stone  building,  two  stories 
high,  of  considerable  extent,  surrounded  by  fine  gardens :  it  includes  a 
parochial  church  and  hospital,  with  all  the  apartments  and  offices  re- 
quisite both  for  the  dwellings  and  carrying  on  the  different  functions  of 
the  establishment.  As  the  Ursulines  were  held  in  great  estimation  for 
the  general  utility  and  the  charitable  nature  of  their  institution,  public 
subscriptions  were  opened  immediately  after  the  accident  that  deprived 
them  of  their  residence,  from  the  proceeds  of  which,  with  a  little  pe- 
cuniary aid  from  the  legislature,  they  were  enabled  to  rebuild  their 
convent  in  the  present  improved  and  substantial  manner,  and  which, 
though  not  quite  finished,  they  took  possession  of  in  1808. 

The  old  monastery  of  the  Recollects,  a  stone  building,  is  now  dilapi- 
dated. Near  it  is  a  powder-magazine.  The  protestant  and  catholic 
churches  are  good  plain  buildings,  but  neither  of  them  sufficiently  re- 
markable to  attract  particular  attention.  The  court-house  and  gaol  are 
handsome  modem  stone  edifices,  both  in  good  situations,  and  well  de- 
signed for  their  respective  purposes.    The  building  formerly  occupied 
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as  bwndcs  is  solidly  constructed  of  stone,  situated  on  the  north  side  of 
Notre  Dame-street,  and  on  the  highest  ground  about  the  town.  It  was 
originally  erected  as  a  residence  for  the  French  governor.  From  Rue 
des  Forges  there  is  a  road  leading  to  the  Forges  of  St.  >f  aurice.  On  the 
eastern  side  of  the  town  are  several  small  fiefs  and  separate  lots  of  ground, 
bdonging  to  different  proprietors,  most  of  them  in  a  good  state  of  cul- 
tivation. The  prosperity  of  Three  Rivers  must  materially  depend  upon 
the  settlement  of  the  extensive  tracts  of  waste  lands  in  its  vicinity  ;  until 
the  back  country  is  brought  under  cultivation,  its  growth  can  be  but 
tardy,  notwithstanding  the  advantages  of  its  situation  in  the  central 
district  of  the  province. 

From  Three  Rivers,  westward,  the  north  bank  of  the  St  I^wrence 
and  the  river  St.  Jean  or  J^sus,  exhibits  one  uninterrupted  succession 
of  flourishing  settlements  and  gay  villages,  situated  along  the  main 
road,  at  intervals  of  eight  or  nine  miles.  Several  of  these  villages  are 
cf  considerable  importance,  and  vie  with  Three  Rivers  itself  in  the 
extent  of  their  trade  and  commercial  consequence.  In  travelling  from 
Three  Rivers  towards  Montreal  by  the  main  road,  the  first  parish  pre- 
senting itself  is  the  Pointe  du  Lac ;  then,  in  succession,  Machiche, 
Rividredu  Loup,  Maskinong^*,  Berthier,  Lanoraye,  LaValtrie,  St  Sulpice, 
and  Repentigny.  At  the  latter  place  a  ferry  is  established  across  the 
oomlnned  streams  of  the  rivers  des  Prairies  and  Jesus,  which  are  in  fact 
a  part  of  the  Ottawa,  and  whose  entrance  may  therefore  be  considered  as 
one  of  the  mouths  of  the  latter  river.  Continuing  along  the  main  shore 
firom  Repentigny,  the  successive  parishes  are  La  Chenaye,  Terrebonne, 
and  St.  Eustache  upon  the  river  J^sus,  and  then  St.  Benoit  and  St.  An- 
diews.  On  the  borders  of  the  Lake  of  Two  Mountains  are  seated  the 
Indian  villages  of  the  Algouquins  and  Iroquois,  which  together  contain 
about  SOO  dwelling-houses.  There  is  a  church  and  two  schools,  one  for 
die  native  boys  and  another  for  the  girls,  where  both  are  instructed  in 
tlieb  religious  duties  and  the  veniacular  language  of  the  province.  Two 
nusrionary  priests  reside  there.  Numerous  other  pirishes  are  situated 
more  in  the  interior ;  the  chief  of  which  are  St.  Scholastique,  St.  Therese, 
8t  Henry,  St  Roch,  L*Assomption,  St.  Jacc^ues,  St.  Paul,  St.  Elizabeth, 
8t  Cuthbert,  and  St  Leon. 

E  K 
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Berthier  and  St.  Eustache  are  undoubtedly  the  most  considerable  of 
these  villages,  and  as  such  may  be  briefly  noticed  in  the  general  descrip* 
tion  i  an  exact  account  of  the  others  being  given  in  the  Topographical 
Dictionary  of  Ix>wer  Canada. 

The  village  of  Berthier,  containing  about  850  inhabitants,  is  pleasantly 
situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  Chenail  du  Nord  and  forms  one  principal 
street,  consisting  of  at  least  one  hundred  houses,  placed  generally  at  short 
intervals  from  each  other,  on  either  side  of  the  main  road  from  Montreal 
and  Quebec.  There  are,  exclusive  of  dwellings,  many  granaries  and  stores 
bouses  for  general  merchandise,  it  being  a  place  of  some  trade,  fh>m 
whence  British  manufactured  goods  are  dispersed  over  the  neighbotiring 
populous  seigniories,  and  from  whence  also  large  quantities  of  grain  are 
annually  exported.  The  church,  that  claims  notice  not  only^as  being  a 
handsome  structure  but  for  the  elegance  of  its  exterior  decoration,  is 
situated  at  a  short  distance  north  of  the  main  street  This  village  being 
midway  between  Montreal  and  Three  Eivers,  in  the  direct  route  of  the 
public  stage-coaches,  that  have  been  established  between  the  former  plaoe 
and  Quebec  upon  the  plan  of  those  in  England,  and  also  the  principal 
intermediate  post^ffice  station,  make  it  a  place  of  great  resort  and  con* 
sideraUe  traffic ;  and  these  have  been  much  increased  since  the  period  at 
wbidi  the  Berthier  or  North  Channel  became  frequented  by  the  St 
Lawrence  steam-boats,  the  smaller  class  of  which  pass  with  perfect  safety  by 
that  routes  landing  and  receiving  goods  and  passengers  in  their  weekly 
trips  up  and  down  the  river.  On  passing  through  the  Chenail  du  Nord, 
the  village  with  its  gardens,  orchards,  meadows,  and  surrounding  culti* 
vated  fields,  form  together  an  agreeable  and  pleasing  assemblage  of  ob« 
jeets,  although  from  the  flatness  of  the  country  it  is  not  marked  by  any 
of  those  traits  of  grandeur  so  frequently  observable  on  the  north  side  ot 
the  St  I^awrence,  descending  towards  Quebec  Indeed  it  is  so  littie 
above  the  level  of  the  river  that  in  the  spring,  when  the  melted  snow  and 
ice  occasion  a  rise  of  the  waters,  it  is  sometimes  overflowed  to  a  consi* 
deraUe  distance  inland,  causing  much  damage  to  the  lower  parts  of  the 
houses  in  the  village  and  goods  deposited  in  the  stores :  so  great  has  been 
the  rise  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  remove  large  quantities  of  wheiat  from 
the  upper  stories  of  the  granaries  to  save  it  from  injury. 
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The  Tillage  of  St  Eustadie  is  advantageously  situated  at  the  ooiw 
floenoe  of  the  river  Du  Chtoe  with  the  river  J^s  or  St.  Jean»  in  the 
midst  of  a  populous  country,  and  on  the  stage  route  to  the  Ottawa 
townships.  It  contains  about  180  houses,  numy  of  whidi  are  kept  by 
shopkeepers,  tradesmen,  and  hostlers.  Several  of  the  dwellings  are 
spacious  in  their  dimensions,  and  built  with  some  regard  to  the  rules  of 
degance  and  taste.    The  village  contains  nearly  1000  inhabitants. 

Isle  J^s  forms  a  seigniory  in  the  county  of  Terrebonne.  It  is  in 
length  fll  miles,  and  6  at  its  greatest  breadth,  lying  north-west  of  the 
island  oi  Montreal,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Biviire  des  Prairies» 
and  from  the  main  land  by  the  Riviere  St.  Jean  or  J^us.  It  was 
granted  with  the  Isle  aux  Vaches  adjacent  thereto  the  S8d  October,  I699f 
to  the  bishop  and  ecclesiastics  of  the  seminary  of  Quebec,  by  whom  it  is 
still  possessed.  The  original  name  was  L*isle  de  Montmagny ;  but  soon 
after  its  grant  the  proprietors  thought  proper  to  bestow  on  it  the  ap- 
pdlattve  it  now  bears.  The  land  is  every  where  level,  rich,  and  well 
cultivated ;  on  the  south-east  side,  bordering  the  river,  there  are  some 
excellent  pasturages  and  very  fine  meadows;  the  other  parts  produce 
grain,  vegetables,  and  fruits  in  great  perfection  and  abundance.  From 
its  being  almost  wholly  turned  to  agricultural  purposes  there  is  very  little 
wood  remaining,  beyond  what  is  left  for  cntiament  on  the  different  farms 
or  preserved  for  fuel.  One  road  goes  entirely  round  the  island,  and  u^ 
otfier  runs  through  the  middle  lengthways;  these  are  connected  by 
otiiers,  that  open  an  easy  communication  between  every  part  of  it 
There  aie  three  parishes,  St  Vincent  de  Paul,  St  Rose,  and  St  Martin ; 
the  houses,  mostly  built  of  stone,  are  dispersed  by  the  side  of  the  roads ; 
now  and  then  a  few  of  them  are  placed  dose  together,  but  nowhere  in  suffi- 
cient number  to  be  called  a  village.  Around  the  island  are  several  com 
and  saw-mills  on  the  two  large  rivers ;  in  the  interior  there  is  no  stream 
of  sufRdent  force  to  work  either.  About  midway  of  the  Riviere  des 
Prairies  is  the  strong  rapid  called  the  Sault  au  Recollet  The  rafts  of 
timber,  brought  down  the  Ottawa  from  the  upper  townships,  descend 
this  river  into  the  St  Lawrence  at  the  Bout  de  Tlsle.  The  communi- 
cation between  Isle  J^us  and  the  islands  of  Montreal  and  Bixard  and 
the  aaain  land  is  kept  up  by  several  ferries  in  convenient  situations  for 
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inland  are  worked  by  the  great  rivers.  From  the  city  of  Montreal  to  the 
eastward  the  shores  are  from  15  to  80  feet  above  the  level  of  the  St. 
Lawrence :  but  in  the  opposite  direction>  towards  La  Chine,  they  are  low : 
between  the  Coteau  St  Pierre  and  the  river  the  land  is  so  flat,  and  par* 
ticularly  near  the  little  lake  St.  Pierre  so  marshy  as  to  induce  a  conjecture 
that  it  was  once  covered  by  water.  Over  this  place  a  canal  has  been 
opened,  by  which  a  direct  communication  between  the  city  and .  Lm 
Chine  is  formed,  and  the  difficult  passage  of  the  rapid  of  St  Louis 
avoided  ♦. 

The  soil  of  the  whole  island,  if  a  few  insignificant  tracts  be  over* 
looked,  can  scarcely  be  excelled  in  any  country,  and  is  highly  productive 
in  grain  of  every  spedes,  vegetables,  and  fruits  of  various  kinds :  there 
is  hardly  any  part  of  it  but  what  is  in  the  most  flourishing  state  of 
cultivation,  and  may  justly  claim  the  pre-eminence  over  any  other  of 
Lower  Canada.  Several  roads  running  from  northeast  to  south-west 
nearly  parallel  to  each  other,  are  crossed  by  others  at  convenient  distances, 
so  as  to  form  a  complete  and  easy  communication  in  every  direction. 
There  is  a  good  turnpike-rood  from  Montreal,  almost  in  a  straight  line, 
to  the  village  of  La  Chine,  a  distance  of  eight  miles,  by  which  the  con- 
stant intercourse  between  these  places  is  rendered  easy :  by  this  route  all 
the  commodities  intended  for  Upper  Canada  were  formeriy  conveyed  to 
the  place  of  embarkation ;  but  the  canal  has  superseded  the  turnpike,  as 
regards,  at  least  the  transport  of  heavy  articles  of  trade.  Between  the 
city  and  the  village  there  is  a  great  variety  of  prospects,  some  of  whidi 
are  very  romantic.  A  mile  or  two  from  the  town,  near  the  tanneries^ 
the  road  ascends  a  steepish  hill,  and  continues  along  a  high  ridge  for 
more  than  three  miles,  commanding  a  beautiful  view  over  the  cultivated 
fields  below,  the  rapid  of  St.  Louis,  the  islands  in  the  St  Lawremse,  and 
the  varied  woodland  scenery  on  the  opposite  shwe ;  descending  from  the 
height,  it  passes  over  a  flat  country  until  it  reaches  La  Chine. 

The  city  of  Montreal  stands  on  the  south  side  of  the  island,  in 
latitude  45"*  81'  north  and  longitude  73""  34'  west.  The  second  dty 
of  the  province  in  point  of  importance,  it    is  undoubtedly  the  fiirst 

*  Vide  Topographical  Dktumafy,  *'  La  Chine  Canal." 
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with  respect  to  situation,  local  advantages,  and  superiority  of  climate; 
its  ftMrm  is  a  prolonged  square,  that,  with  the  suburbs,  covers  about 
1090  acres  of  ground,  although  within  the  walls  of  the  old  forti- 
fications the  contents  of  the  area  did  not  exceed  100  acres.  A  few 
houses,  built  dose  together,  in  the  year  1640,  on  the  site  of  the  Indian 
village  of  Hochelaga,  was  the  commencement  of  the  city  of  Montreal, 
or,  as  it  was  first  named,  Villemarie ;  the  situation  being  well  chosen, 
and  possessing  many  inducements  for  the  colonists  to  associate  them- 
selves for  the  comforts  and  convenience  of  society,  it  very  soon  assumed 
the  appearance  of  being  built  with  some  attention  to  regularity  and 
solidity  of  the  dwellings ;  containing  a  population  of  4000  inhabitants, 
its  improvement  and  extension  were  rapid.  In  1644  the  Hotel  Dieu 
was  founded  by  the  pious  charity  of  Madame  de  Bouillon,  and  six  years 
I  afterwards  the  zeal  of  Mademoiselle  Marguerite  de  Bourgeois  established 
the  convent  of  Notre  Dame. 

The  infant  town  was  exposed  to,  and  almost  from  its  very  beginning 
experienced,  the  animosity  of  the  Iroquois,  who  made  many  attacks  upon 
it  As  a  protection  against  these  repeated  hostilities  a  sort  of  barrier  was 
drawn  round  it,  consisting  merely  of  a  stockade;  but  so  slight  and  vulner- 
able a  defence  not  inspiring  the  inhabitants  with  much  confidence  in  their 
security,  the  more  powerful  safeguard  of  a  wall,  fifteen  feet  high,  with 
battlements,  was  substituted,  and  had  the  desired  effect  of  repelling  these 
formidable  enemies  to  its  prosperity.  As  the  ardour  of  the  French  co- 
lonists in  prosecuting  the  trade  in  furs  made  them  more  dreaded  by  their 
savage  neighbours,  whom  they  succeeded  in  driving  to  a  greater  distance, 
and  represring  their  incursions  by  erecting  forts  and  establishing  mili- 
tary posts,  the  necessary  repairs  of  the  wall  were  gradually  neglected, 
and  it  fell  into  decay.  The  last  remains  of  this  ancient  fortification  were 
afterwards  removed  by  an  act  of  the  provincial  legislature,  to  make  way 
for  the  introduction  of  some  improvements,  planned  with  judicious  re^ 
gard  to  the  convenience,  comfort,  and  embellishment  of  the  place.  At 
difierent  periods  the  city  has  suffered  extensive  damage  from  fire ;  but 
from  the  gradual  widening  of  the  streets,  as  new  buildings  take  place, 
the  better  construction  of  the  houses,  and  other  means  of  precaution 
now  resorted  to,  this  calamity,  when  it  does  occur,  seldom  causes  much 
devastation. 
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In  its  present  state  Montreal  certainly  merits  the  appellation  of  a 
handsome  city.  It  is  divided  into  the  upper  and  lower  town,  although 
the  elevation  of  one  above  the  other  is  scarcely  perceptible ;  these  are 
again  subdivided  into  wards.  The  streets  are  airy,  and  the  new  ones 
particularly,  of  a  commodious  width ;  some  of  them  running  the  whole 
length  of  the  town,  parallel  to  the  river,  intersected  by  others  at  right 
angles.  The  houses  are  for  the  most  part  built  of  a  greyish  stone,  many 
of  them  large,  handsome,  and  in  a  modem  style :  sheet-iron  or  tin  is  the 
universal  covering  of  the  roofs.  The  Rue  Notre  Dame,  extending  from 
the  Quebec  to  the  Recollet  suburbs,  is  1344  yards  in  length,  and  30  feet 
broad ;  it  is  by  much  the  handsomest  street  in  the  place,  and  contains  a 
great  many  of  the  public  buildings :  the  removal  of  the  old  cathedral, 
which  was  so  injudiciously  situated  that  it  occupied  the  whole  breadth 
of  the  street  at  the  Place  d'Armes,  will  be  a  great  improvement,  the^ 
effect  of  which  will  be  amazingly  enhanced  by  the  magnificent  Gothic 
structure  of  the  new  cathedral  that  occupies  the  eastern  face  of  the 
Place  d'Armes.  The  razing  of  the  old  citadel  has  also  proved  an  im- 
portant amelioration  by  its  making  room  for  an  elegant  square,  into 
which  Notre  Dame-street  now  opens  to  the  north-east.  St.  Paul's  is  another 
fine  street,  running  the  whole  length  of  the  town,  but  more  irregular  in 
its  course  and  breadth  than  the  former :  from  its  contiguity  to  the  river, 
the  situation  is  very  convenient  for  business. 

Among  the  edifices  that  attract  notice  are  the  Hotel  Dieu,  the  con- 
vent of  Notre  Dame,  the  Montreal  General  Hospital,  the  Hospital  Cie- 
ncral  des  Soeursgrises,  the  French  Cathedral,  the  Recollet  Convent,  the 
convent  of  the  Grey  Sisters,  the  semmary  of  St.  Sulpice,  the  New  Col- 
lege or  Petit  Seminaire,  the  English  and  Scotch  churches,  the  Court- 
house, the  new  gaol,  the  Gk)vemment-house,  Nelson's  monument,  and 
the  Quebec  barracks.  The  Hotel  Dieu,  in  St.  Paul-street,  extending 
324  English  feet  in  front,  by  468  feet  in  depth  on  St.  Joseph-street,  is 
an  establishment  for  the  reception  of  the  sick  and  diseased  poor  of  both 
sexes ;  it  is  conducted  by  a  superior  and  thirty-six  nuns.  The  French 
government  formerly  supplied  medicines  and  many  other  necessaries, 
but  now  the  funds  for  maintaining  the  charity  are  principally  derived 
from  some  landed  property,  which  (and  it  is  a  subject  of  regret)  is  not  so 
ample  as  could  be  wished,  when  compared  with  its  utility ;  however. 
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this  as  well  as  every  other  charitable  institution  in  the  province  is  occa- 
sionally assisted  with  grants  of  money  from  the  provincial  parliament* 
The  whole  of  the  buildings  on  the  space  before  mentioned  include  the 
hospital,  a  convent,  and  a  church ;  attached  is  a  large  garden,  a  cattle- 
yard,  with  extensive  stables  and  outbuildings,  and  a  cemetery. 

The  convent  of  La  Congregation  de  Notre  Dame  is  in  Notre  Dame- 
street,  and  forms  a  range  of  buildings  234  feet  in  front  and  433  in  depth 
along  St  John  Baptist-street,  containing,  besides  the  principal  edifice,  a 
diapel,  numerous  detached  buildings  for  domestic  uses,  and  a  large  gar- 
den. The  Congregation  is  composed  of  a  superior  (la  Sceur  Devoisy) 
and  sixty  sisters :  the  object  of  this  institution  is  female  instruction  in 
its  different  branches,  wherein  the  greatest  part  of  the  members  are 
employed;  boarders  are  taken  into  the  house  on  very  moderate  pen- 
sicms,  and  receive  a  careful  education.  From  this  establishment  some 
of  the  sisters  are  sent  as  missionaries  to  different  parts  of  the  district, 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  fuller  effect  to  the  intentions  of  the  foundation 
by  opening  schools  in  parishes  remote  from  the  convent  The  general 
hospital,  or  convent  of  the  Grey  Sisters,  situated  about  300  yards 
south-west  of  Point  Calliere,  was  founded  in  1750,  by  Madame  de 
Youville,  as  a  refuge  for  the  infirm  poor  and  invalids;  it  occupies  a 
space  of  678  feet  along  the  litde  river  St  Pierre  by  nearly  the  same 
depth,  containing  a  convent  for  the  residence  of  the  nuns,  a  church, 
wards  for  patients  of  both  sexes,  all  requisite  offices,  and  a  detached 
building  for  the  reception  of  such  as  labour  under  mental  derangement 
It  is  governed  by  a  superior  (Mile.  Marie  Marguerite  Lemaire)  and 
twenty-four  sisters:  the  cares  which  they  bestow  upon  those  whom 
misfortune  obliges  to  seek  their  aid  are  directed  with  great  kindness 
and  an  unremitting  zeal  in  earnest  endeavours  to  alleviate  the  burthen 
of  human  misery. 

The  comer  stone  of  the  new  catholic  cathedral  was  laid  on  the  8rd 
September,  1884.  The  edifice  is  a  chaste  specimen  of  the  perpendicular 
style  of  gothic  architecture  of  the  middle  ages.  It  ranks  with  some  of 
the  first  buildings  in  North  America ;  and  will,  while  it  stands,  be  a 
magnificent  monument  of  the  public  spirit  of  an  infant  country  with 
limited  means. 
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*'  \%  tVauU  the  Place  d*Armes,  imd  its  northern  flank  faces  St  Jo^ 
iij^)|4M(i'Wk«  •  The  soil  on  which  it  stands  is  of  unequal  quality,  which 
r^Klweil  it  necessary  to  use  great  caution  and  attention  in  c<mstructing 
tht)  fuundation,  there  being  a  declivity  of  13  feet  from  west  to  east, 
terminating  in  soft  and  marshy  ground.  On  account  of  that  declivity 
and  other  causes,  a  tarrace  became  necessary  on  which  to  base  the  build- 
ing* This  will  add  much  to  both  its  convenience  and  appearance  when 
surmounted  by  an  iron  railing  with  gates,  lamps,  &c. 

**  The  length  of  the  church,  from  east  to  west,  is  855  feet  6  inches, 
and  its  bmdth,  from  north  to  south,  is  134  feet  6  inches*  The  height 
e#  the  flanks  is  61  feet  fnmi  the  flagging  of  the  terrace  to  the  eaves* 
There  aie  six  towers  so  arranged  that  each  flank  presents  three,  and  the 
east  and  west  ends  two  each.  Those  on  the  principal  or  west  front  are 
gflO  feet  high.  The  towers  are  of  a  quadrangular  form  with  octangular 
buttresses  plaeed  at  the  angles  of  each,  and  terminating  at  the  top  in 
eonical  pinnacles  of  the  same  shape.  The  space  between  the  front 
towers  is  78  feet  by  120  in  h^ght,  crowned  with  an  embattied  parapet 
The  flanks,  and  east  ^d  towers,  are  each  115  feet  in  height  The  flanks 
are  decorated  with  buttresses  corresponding  in  form  with  those  of  the 
towers,  and  crowned  on  the  top  with  hollow  pinnacles,  which  serve  as 
chimneys.  The  exterior  of  the  building  is  faced  with  hewn  stone  of  an 
ncellent  quality,  and  of  a  hue  well  adapted  to  the  gothic  style. 

^  There  are  five  public  and  three  private  aitrances  to  the  first  floor, 
and  four  to  the  galleries,  so  that  an  audience  of  10,000  (the  number  for 
which  it  is  seated)  may  assemble  and  disperse  in  a  few  minutes  without 
diiagreeaUe  pressure. 

**  The  eastern  window  at  the  high  altar  is  64  feet  in  height  and  half 
that  size  in  breadth.  It  is  separated  by  shafts  into  five  compartments, 
and  subdivided  by  muUions  into  36  divisions  in  the  perpendicular  style. 
The  windows  in  the  flanks  consist  of  one  range,  and  those  in  the  front 
are  finished  in  the  same  style  as  the  eastern  window. 

•<  The  building  will  be  surrounded  with  a  spacious  terrace,  from  which 
are  all  the  entrances  to  the  apartments.  This  terrace  when  finished  will 
form  the  line  of  St  Joseph-street  and  the  Place  d' Armes.  The  building 
will  recede  on  it  in  front  41  feet.     The  ascent  will  be  by  5  steps,  after 
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which  there  will  be  •  flight  <rf  7  steps  to  the  portal,  whidi  is  fonned  fay 
■n  ncade,  consisting  6f  three  ardies,  each  19  feet  fay  48  in  height  From 
tiiii  arcade  there  are  five  entrances  to  the  churdi»  two  of  whidb  lead  to 
the  galleries.  Over  this  arcade  is  placed  another  of  the  same  fotm,  in 
rdievoi  which  connects  the  towers  and  piers.  Between  these  are  trefoil 
canopy-headed  mches,  intended  for  marble  statues  in  alto^fdiero.  At 
the  termination  of  the  front,  betweoi  the  towers»  there  will  be  a  pnK 
menade  76  feet  by  ao,  elevated  lao  feet  above  the  surfMe  of  the  Pkee 
d* Armes.  To  this  there  will  be  a  safe  and  ea^  access  by  •  geometrical 
stair,  and  when  the  ascent  in  gained  the  spectator  will  have  •  most  do* 
ligfatful  and  extmsive  view  of  the  river  St  L#awrence  and  the  anrroond* 
ing  country.  To  strangers  this  must  prove  particulariy  iuUgesUng,  and 
we  understand  books  wOl  be  kept  for  notes»  Ace  The  front  towers  are 
kitendedtocontain  docks  and  bells;  and  to  f orm  observatMies aoeamfale 
to  the  summit  by  safe  and  easy  flights  of  steps.  The  girth  of  the  build* 
kigt  induding  the  projections,  is  11S5  feet 

^  The  roof  of  the  church  is  oovared  with  tin,  and  the  gutters,  hipst 
and  valleys  aie  lined  with  copper.  The  embattlement  pan^ets  at  die 
eaves  of  the  flaiiks>  which  are  peculiar  in  the  crowning  ci  gothic  edifices* 
an  omitted  on  aooonnt  of  the  great  quantity  of  snow  that  falls  in  this 
country  during  the  wintCT.  The  severity  d  the  frosty  also^  prevents 
lamsidefabiy  the  decoration  ot  buildings  in  cold  dimates. 

^  ImNriar.  The  floor,  from  the  firont  entrance  to  the  dianed,  is  an 
indinsd  plane  of  S  feet.  This  cpves  eommodiousness  to  the  gemml 
aspect  There  aie  seven  spadous  aisles  leading  in  the  ame  direction,  and 
two  oiossing  these  at  right  angles,  one  of  which  leads  to  the  flank  doota. 
Between  these  the  pews^are  placed,  and  raised  six  indies  above  the  aisles. 

^There  are  seven  chapds,  so  placed  that  all  are  seen  from  the  ftont 
entrance.  The  high  altar  is  seen  in  a  direct  line,  nearly  at  the  extremity 
of  tiie  npive :  it  is  elevated  in  the  chancd  S  feet  6  inches  above  the  floor 

*  Number  of  pewi  on  the  ground  floor  .    504 

do.  on  the  Srtt  gtllerjr  «    S79 
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of  l^e  church,  end  is  encompassed  on  three  sides  by  semicircular  seata^ 
for  the  clergy*  &;a  The  front  of  the  chancel  is  open,  and  is  accessible 
by  an  easy  flight  of  5  steps,  in  the  form  of  a  double  semi-reverse.  The 
eastern  window*  high  altar,  and  choir  will  be  seen  from  the  front  door 
to  great  advantage,  together  with  a  perspective  view  of  the  flank  windows, 
side  altars,  side  galleries,  and  the  groined  ceiling,  80  feet  in  height  The 
vaults  of  the  cieling  and  galleries  are  supported  in  part  by  a  double  rang? 
of  grouped  ^columns,  3  feet  4  inches  in  diameter ;  from  these  spring  the 
groins  of  the  ceiling.  The  middle  vault  is  intersected  by  an  imitaticm  cf 
bas-relievo  ribs,  disposed  diagonally  over  the  vaults,  painted  in  fresco ; 
the  intermediate  parts  of  a  grave  and  gloomy  aspect,  which  would  have 
been  in  keeping  with  the  gothic  style,  had  it  been  more  soft,  &c 

**  The  pillars  are  of  wood,  and  painted  in  imitation  of  clouded  Italian 
or  American  marble,  which  prevents,  in  some  degree,  defects  from  ajh 
pearing  in  the  wood,  as  well  as  the  pillars  from  being  soiled  by  hands^ 
The  hue  accords  with  the  ceiling,  and,  in  time,  age  will  make  the  effect 
pleasing.  The  facing  of  the  gallery-trusses,  and  the  greatest  portion  of 
the  carpenter's  work,  are  painted  in  imitation  of  oak,  resembling  the  oak 
^ish  in  the  gothic  cathedrals  in  £urope.  The  gallery  screens  are  in 
moveable  panels,  and  painted  ^  crimson  colour.  The  railing,  in  front 
of  themt  imitates  iron,  and  produces  an  agreeable  efiect, 

"  There  are  recesses  in  the  piers,  between  the  windows  on  the  first 
floor,  intended  for  family  monuments,  &cc  and  in  the  recesses  of  the 
windows  are  placed  the  confessional  screens.  Suitable  arrangements 
are  made  in  the  interior  for  all  the  monuments  and  historical  paintings 
that  may  be  wanted;  and  at  the  high  altar,  on  each  side  of  it,  and 
flanking  the  east  window,  there  are  places  assigned  for  12  large  bi-« 
storioal  paintings,  which  will  produce  a  fine  efl'ect,  as  the  light  brought 
on  them  will  be  happy^ 

**  There  are  geometrical  stairs  in  the  eastern  towers,  leading  to  the 
galleries,  as  there  will  be  in  the  front  towers  when  finished.  The  galleries, 
the  access  to  which  is  commodious,  consist  of  two  tiers.  The  organ 
is  placed  upon  the  upper  gallery,  over  the  front  entrance,  the  floor  for 
which  is  elastic,  and  is  27  feet  by  27  feet  6  inches,  and  projects  6  feet 
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beyond  the  line  of  galleries  in  a  segment  fonn,  which  gives  great  capltdty 
to  the  tone  and  sound  of  the  organ ;  the  front  of  the  segment  is  finished 
with  a  trefoil  curtain  fringed  with  drops. 

"The  choir  screen  is  finished  in  recessed  seats  for  the  clergy,  and 
surmounted  with  embattlement  pendants,  reversed  into  alto-relievo. 

"  The  wardens'  seats  are  placed  opposite  the  pulpit,  and  crowned  by 
an  open  fringed  parapet :  the  pulpit  and  canopy  are  attached  to  one  of  the 
piUars ;  the  access  to  it  is  from  the  first  gallery.  It  resembles,  in  form, 
that  in  the  gothic  cathedral  in  Strasburg,  in  Germany  i  the  canopy  is 
crowned  with  a  crockit,  but  has  not  its  effect,  owing  to  the  painting 
pfit. 

"  The  high  altar  is  a  little  in  the  florid  style,  resembling,  in  part,  that 
of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  but  is  placed  too  near  the  eastern  window,  a  de- 
fect which  impairs  the  aspect  of  both. 

"  Th6  eastern  window  was  intended  to  be  filled  with  stained  glass^ 
which  would  have  produced  a  grand  efiect,  but  patent  glass  was  sub* 
stituted  for  cheapness.  As  the  painting  was  not  well  done»  it  must  be 
repainted  again,  to  dim  the  strong  glare  of  light.  It  is,  however,  the 
intention  to  have  it  filled  with  stained  glass  at  some  future  day.  The 
ceiling  waa  to  be  painted  in  the  best  style  of  tracery  in  fresco,  but  the 
design  made  for  it  was  relinquished,  frpm  want  of  time  and*  materials  to 
accomplish  it. 

**  Notwithstanding  the  alterations  and  substitutions  made  in  it,  yet 
the  whole  of  the  interior,  as  arranged,  has  every  possible  convenience, 
Mid  is  disposed  of  so  as  to  obtain  the  object  for  which  it  was  erected.  It 
\fa$  intended  to  be  warmed  with  hot  air,  conveyed  from  furnaces  placed 
in  apfurtmjents  under  the  floors,  but  will  at  present  be  heated  with  stoves. 
The  building,  although  placed  on  a  cramped  and  limited  site,  unites 
convenience  and  proportion  with  efiect,  and  grandeur  without  orna- 
ment*.**    The  first  high  mass  celebrated  within  its  walls  took  place  on 

*  The  architect  to  whoee  skill  the  planning  and  superintendence  of  the  edifice  were  con-i 
fided  is  Mr.  M'Donald^  who  has  spared  no  pains  in  the  due  performance  of  the  arduous  under- 
taking. The  master  builders  are  Messrs.  Lamontagne  and  St.  John^  masons^  native  of  Canada ; 
Messrs.  Redpath  and  Mackay^  masons  and  stone-^sutt^rs^  natives  of  Scotland ;  Messrs.'  Perr^ 
and  Wetherilt,  plasterers^i  natives  of  England;  and  Mr.  Qo}^,  carp^nter^  nativQ  of  th^  stat^ 
of  New  York, 
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the  15th  July,  18295  on  which  occasion  Monseigneur  the  Bishop  of  Tel* 
messe  officiated,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Quiblier  delivered  an  eloquent  and 
appropriate  oration.  The  greatest  part  of  the  Canadian  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  were  present,  and  the  solemnity,  grand  and  imposing  in  the 
highest  degree,  was  attended  by  the  governor  in  chief,  the  staff,  corpo* 
rations,  and  other  public  bodies,  and  upwards  of  8000  persons. 

The  English  church,  in  Notre  Dame-street,  is  one  of  the  handsomest 
spedmens  of  modem  architecture  in  the  province ;  it  is  spacious  in  iU 
dimensions  and  elegant  in  its  structure,  and  surmounted  by  a  lofty  sjnre, 
with  timekeepers  on  the  four  faces  of  the  belfry.  The  seminary  of  St^ 
Sulpice,  or  Montreal,  is  a  large  and  commodious  building  adjoining  the 
cathedral ;  it  occupies  three  sides  of  a  square,  132  feet  long  by  90  deep, 
with  spacious  gardens  and  ground  attached,  extending  348  feet  in  Notre 
Dame-street,  and  444  along  that  called  St.  Fran9ois  Xavier.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  foundation  is  the  education  of  youth  through  all  its  various 
departments  to  the  higher  branches  of  philosophy  and  the  mathematics. 
It  was  founded  about  the  year  1657  by  the  Abb6  Quetus,  who,  as  before 
mentioned,  then  arrived  from  France,  commissioned  by  the  seminary  of 
St.  Sulpice  at  Paris  to  superintend  the  settlement  and  cultivation  of 
their  property  on  the  island  of  Montreal,  and  also  to  erect  a  seminary 
there  upon  the  plan  of  their  own.  His  instructions  were  so  well  fulfilled 
that  the  establishment  he  framed  has  existed  until  the  present  time, 
modified  by  many  and  great  improvements.  The  superior  of  this  college 
is  M.  Roux,  assisted  by  professors  of  eminence  in  the  different  sciences, 
and  other  subordinate  masters,  who  pursue  a  judicious  plan  of  general 
instruction  that  reflects  distinguished  honour  upon  themselves,  while  it 
ensures  a  continual  advance  in  knowledge  to  a  very  considerable  number 
of  students  and  scholars. 

The  New  College,  or  Petit  S6minaire,  near  the  Little  River,  in  the 
Recollet  suburbs,  is  most  eligibly  situated ;  the  body  of  it  is  210  feet 
long  by  45  broad,  having  at  each  end  a  wing  that  runs  at  right  angles 
186  feet  by  nearly  45.  It  is  a  handsome  regular  edifice,  built  a  few 
years  ago  by  the  seminary  of  St.  Sulpice,  at  an  expense  of  more  than 
10,000/.,  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  benefit  of  their  plan  of  edu- 
cation beyond  what  the  accommodations  of  their  original  establishment 
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would  admit  of«  On  the  exterior^  deemBtion  and  neatness  are  to  judieU 
oudy  blended  as  to  cany  an  air  of  grandeur,  to  whidi  the  interior  distri* 
bution  perfSectly  corretponds;  the  arrangements  have  been  made  with 
the  utmoet  attentuw  to  convenienoe,  utilitjt  and  salubrity^  oonsistbig  of 
(esidenoes  for  the  director,  professors,  and  masters;  a  duipel,  airy  dormi- 
tories^ apartments  tor  the  senior  and  junior  dassee,  refectories,  and  every 
dmneitic  office.  The  intentions  of  the  institution  through  every  depart* 
ment  are  promoted  with  the  utmost  regularity  and  good  effect,  both  witfi 
reject  to  instructimi  and  internal  economy.  The  director,  M.  Roque, 
and  chief  professors  are  as  eminently  distinguished  for  thdr  literary 
aequiicments  as  for  their  seal  in  diffusing  them.  In  this  college  as  weD 
aa  in  the  aeminary  the  numbor  of  pufnls  is  very  great,  with  whom  a  very 
moderate  annual  stipend  is  paid ;  the  benefits  that  arise  from  the  disse* 
mination  of  useAil  instruction  over  so  extended  a  province  as  Lower 
Canada  will  not  fail  to  be  duly  appreciated ;  and  for  their  endeavours  in 
ao  bmefieent  a  cause,  the  reverend  Sulpidens  are  fairiy  entitled  to  the 
gratitude  of  all  their  Canadian  brethren. 

Beridea  these  principal  seats  of  learning,  wherein  the  French  lan« 
gui^  is  the  vernacular  idiom,  there  are  in  Montreal  some  good  English 

« 

schools^  conducted  by  gentlemen  of  exemplary  morals  and  talents,  who, 
by  their  exertions,  hitherto  supplied  in  some  degree  the  want  of  an 
BngHsh  cclkge.  Such  an  establishment,  however,  has  ceased  to  be  a 
desideratum  since  the  final  termination  of  the  long  protracted  suits  at 
liw  that  interfered  with  the  opening  ot  M<}ill  CoH^pe.  As  Aur  bade  as 
laOl,  the  creation  of  a  corporate  body,  under  the  denomination  of  the 
jysyy  In§tiMimf  for  the  advancement  of  learning,  was  contemplated  by 
spi  act  of  the  legislature ;  and  in  1818  that  institution  was  actuaUy  incor* 
potated  by  royal  diarter.  In  1814  the  Hon.  James  M*GiD,  an  opulent 
and  highly  respected  dtizen  of  Montreal,  bequeathed  in  trust  to  this 
institution  the  valuable  estate  of  Bumside,  at  the  Mountain,  together 
with  the  sum  of  10,000/.  for  the  endowment  of  a  coU^^,  whidi  should 
bear  his  name.  In  18S1  the  college,  thus  liberally  endowed,  was  incor- 
l^osated,  in  confmtnity  with  the  terms  cf  the  devise,  and  the  governor 
and  Beutenantgovemor  of  Lower  Canada,  the  lieutenant-governor  of 
Upper  Canada,  the  chief  justices  of  Montreal  and  Upper  Canada,  the 
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lord  bishop  of  Quebec,  and  tbe  principal  of  the  college,  were,  by  the 
charter  of  incorporation,  appointed  governors  of  the  institution  *.  It  was 
not,  however,  until  the  24th  June,  1828,  that  the  corporation  of  SKtHI 
College  was  completely  put  in  possession  of  the  property  devised,  and 
at  a  numerous  and  respectable  meeting,  held  that  day  in  the  dwelling- 
house  on  the  estate  of  Bumside,  the  Right  Reverend  the  Lord  Bbhop 
of  Quebec  and  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  Mountain  explained,  at 
scmie  length,  the  origin,  progress,  and  views  of  the  institution.  Tbe 
constitution  imd  rules  for  the  government  of  the  college  are  based  upon 
those  liberal  principles  that  will  render  its  benefits  as  universal  as  possible, 
no  tests  being  imposed  either  upon  the  professors  or  the  students,  all 
offices  whatever  thus  becoming  freely  open  both  to  protestants  and 
Roman  catholics,  whilst  students  of  all  denominations  are  permitted 
to  attend.  It  is  necessary,  at  present,  that  the  professors  should  be- 
graduates  of  some  British  university,  but  a  preference  is  h^-eafter  to 
be  shown  to  those  who  will  have  graduated  in  the  institution.  The 
system  of  collegiate  education  will  extend  to  all  those  branches  embraced 
by  similar  establishments  in  Great  Britain ;  and,  in  order  to  forward  the 
advancement  of  the  medical  department  of  the  college,  it  is  contemplated 
to  engraft  upon  it  the  Montreal  Medical  Institution,  which  has  already 
acquired  considerable  repute  from  its  respectability  and  learning. 

Such  a  foundation,  superadded  to  the  pre-existing  colleges  and  schools 
in  the  Canadas,  will  leave  little  to  be  wished  for,  as  regards  the  education 
of  youth,  and  we. certainly  hail  the  opening  of  M^Gill  College  as  an  im- 
portant era  in  the  history  of  the  progress  of  learning,  literature,  and 
science  in  the  colony.  Encouraged  by  the  imperial  and  local  govon- 
ments,  fostered  and  supported  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  province,  and 
enlightened  by  eminent  professors,  it  cannot  but  flourish,  an  honour  to  the 
country,  and  a  perpetual  monument  of  the  liberality  of  its  munificent 
founder. 

*  Professors,  &c  appointed  4th  December,  1823: — Principal  and  Professor  of  Divinity,  the 
Rererend  6.  J.  Mountain,  D.  D.  (of  the  Uniyersity  of  Cambridge.)  Professor  of  i\loral  Philo- 
sophy and  learned  Languages,  the  Rer.  J.  L.  Mills,  D.  D.  (University  of  Oxford  )  Professor  of 
History  and  Civil  Law,  the  Rev.  J.  Strachan,  D.  D.  (University  of  Aberdeen.)  Professor  of 
Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy,  the  Rev.  6.  J.  Wilson,  A.  M.  (University  of  Oxford.) 
Professor  of.Medicine;^  Thomas  Fargues,  M.  D.  (University  of  Edinburgh.) 
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The  Montreal  general  hospital  is  a  neat  building,  76  feet  long  by 
40  wide,  surmounted  by  a  cupola,  and  situated  upon  Dorchester-street, 
in  the  St.  Lawrence  suburb.  The  comer  stone  was  laid  with  masonic 
solemnity  on  the  6th  June,  1821,  and  on  the  1st  of  May,  the  following 
year,  it  was  opened  for  the  reception  of  patients,  eighty  of  which  it  is 
now  calculated  to  admit.  The  total  cost  of  the  ground  and  building 
amountcfd  to  5,856/.  8*.,  which  sum  was  levied  by  voluntary  subscriptions, 
bestowed  with  a  liberality  that  reflects  the  greatest  credit  upon  the  in- 
habitants of  Montreal.  This  humane  institution  first  originated  out  of 
the  Ladies*  Benevolent  Society^  an  association  of  females,  formed  ex- 
pressly for  the  relief  of  indigent  emigrants,  who,  invalided  by  a  long 
sea-voyage,  and  often  in  a  state  of  absolute  destitution,  landed  in  a  strange 
country,  the  most  miserable  objects  of  public  charity.  In  1818  a  fund 
of  1200/.  was  raised  to  relieve  the  wants  of  this  class  of  sufferers  and 
the  poor  of  the  city ;  and  a  soup  kitchen,  as  the  most  effectual  means  of 
affording  relief,  was  opened,  where  these  philanthropic  ladies,  personally, 
superintended  the  distribution  of  alms.  This  plan  was  followed  up  by 
the  establishment  of  a  house  qf  recovery  for  the  reception  of  the  indigent 
sick,  and  ultimately  ended  in  the  foundation  of  the  Montreal  general 
hospital,  the  members  and  subscribers  to  which  were  incorporated  by 
charter  on  the  80th  January,  1823.  In  thus  giving  some  account  of  the 
establishment  of  an  institution  so  interesting  to  the  cause  of  humanity, 
it  is  alike  a  duty  and  a  pleasure  to  record  its  most  prominent  benefac- 
tors, in  the  list  of  whom  we  find  Thomas  Naters,  Esq.,  the  Honourables 
John  Kichardson,  W,  Forsyth,  and  William  M*Gillivray,  Messrs.  Ross, 
Molson,  Gillespie,  &c.  The  sums  to  defray  the  expenses  of  this  institution 
are  derived  from  three  sources;  1st.  Legislative  grants;  2d.  Charitable 
donations ;  public  subscriptions,  and  the  annual  contribution  of  the  go- 
vernors and  other  subscribers ;  8d.  From  the  sale  of  tickets  to  the  students 
of  medicine  in  the  town,  who  are,  by  the  rules  of  the  institution,  allowed 
to  attend  to  see  the  hospital  practice,  and  witness  the  operations,  on  paying 
each  the  sun)  of  two  guineas  per  annum  *. 

•  The  Montreal  library  and  reading-room  occupy  a  neat  and  conve- 
nient building  in  St.  Joseph-street,  a  central  part  of  the  town.    The 

^  By  the  annual  report,  published  in  May^  1824^  it  will  be  seen  that  the  advantages  of 
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fonner  ocmtains  several  thousand  Tolumes  of  the  best  authMs  in  every 
branch  of  literature,  and  the  latter  is  judiciously  furnished  with  foreign 
and  domestic  magazines,  newspapers,  and  journals.  The  subscriptions 
both  to  tiie  library  and  reading-room  are  moderate,  and  strangers  and  non- 
residents may  have  free  access  to  tiie  latter  upon  bding  introduced  by  a 
subscriber. 

The  courtJiouse,  on  the  north  side  of  Notre  Dame^treet,  is  a  plain 
handsome  building,  144  feet  in  front,  where  the  courts  of  civil  and 
criminal  judicature  are  held.  The  intmor  is  distributed  into  halls  for 
the  sittings  of  the  chief  courts,  besides  apartments  for  the  business  of  the 
police  and  courts  of  inferior  jurisdiction.  The  handsome  appearance  of 
this  building  is  heightened  by  its  standing  some  distance  from  the  street, 
with  a  grass-plot  in  front,  enclosed  by  iron  railings :  its  proximity  to  the 
Champ  de  Mars  renders  it  extremely  airy  and  agreeable.  The  gaol  of 
the  district  stands  near  the  court-house ;  it  is  a  substantial  spacious 
building,  erected  upon  the  site  of  the  old  gaol  that  was  destroyed  by  fire 
in  1808.  The  salubrious  situation  of  this  spot  is  peculiarly  fitted  for 
such  an  establishment ;  the  interior  plan  is  disposed  with  every  attention 
to  the  health,  deanliness,  and  comfort  (as  far  as  the  latter  is  compatible 
with  the  nature  of  such  a  place)  of  its  unfortunate  inmates,  both  debtors 
and  criminals.  The  government-house,  .usually  classed  among  the 
public  buildings,  is  on  the  south  side  of  Notre  Dame-street :  being  very 
old,  and  an  early  specimen  of  the  unpolished  architecture  of  the  province, 
it  is  not  much  entitied  to  notice ;  it  is,  however,  kept  in  good  repmr, 
and  furnished  as  an  occasional  residence  of  the  govemor-in-<^hief,  when 

the  institatum  are  jtrogttmvdj  extending.     Admitted  tnm  lot  May,  1823,  to  Ist  May, 

ProtflMants.  Roman  Citholici.  Total.  Of  these  there  were  disdiaiged, 

354  216  470  Cured,     ...    378 

Out-patieiits,  wiio  re-  \  Relieved,      .    .      30 

ceived  advice   and  S  254  110  364  At  their  request,      16 

medidne,  &c.           ^  —  For  misconduct,        2 

508  326  834  Died,    ....    43 


469 
Remaining  in  hospital, 20 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  patients  in  one  year,  115 
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he  Tisits  the  upper  district:  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  bnder- 
ing  on  the  Champ  de  MarSp  is  an  exeeUent  and  extensive  garden  he* 
longing  to  it 

The  old  monastery  of  the  RecoUets  stood  at  the  western  extremity 
of  Notre  Dame-street  The  church  is  still  used  for  divine  worship,  but 
the  house  itself  is  demolished,  and  the  extenmve  ground  belonging  to  it 
was  exchanged  by  government  tor  St.  Helen's  Idand,  opposite  the  dty, 
that  belonged  to  the  Honourable  Charles  Grant,  and  upon  which  military 
wwks  have  since  been  thrown  up.  The  church  is  chiefly  fiequented 
by  Irish  catholics,  and  the  grounds  are  laid  out  into  streets  that  are 
l«|Mdly  building  upon.  At  the  upper  part  of  the  new  market-plaoe^ 
doae  to  Notre  Dame-street,  is  a  handsome  monument,  erected  to  com* 
memorate  the  hero  of  Trafalgar,  immortal  Ndson:  it  is  composed  of 
a  cylindrical  column  placed  upon  a  square  pedestal ;  at  the  base  ot  the 
eolomn,  on  the  different  angles,  are  allegorical  figures,  of  very  good 
workmanship,  representing  the  victor's  chief  attributes;  and  on  the 
ades  suitable  inscriptions:  in  compartments,  on  each  face  of  the  pe^ 
destal,  are  bas-reliefs  of  four  of  his  prindpal  achievements,  executed 
with  great  spirit  and  freedom,  and  ccmipoaed  with  a  diasteness  ot  design 
guided  by  much  classical  anrrectness.  This  highly  ornamental  tribute 
to  departed  worth  was  completed  in  London,  and  the  expenses  defrayed 
by  subscription  among  the  inhabitants  of  MontreaL 

The  principal  streets,  both  lateral  and  transverse^  have  a  direct  com* 
municatiim  with  the  suburbs,  which  occupy  a  much  greater  space  than 
the  dty  itsdf :  they  surround  it  on  three  sides;  on  the  south-west  are 
the  diviskms  oaUed  the  St  Anne,  the  RecoUet,  and  the  St  Antoine 
snburbs ;  on  the  north-west  the  St  Laurent,  St  Louis,  and  St  Pet^s ; 
and  on  the  north-east  the  Quebec :  in  all  of  them  the  streets  run  in  the 
same  direction  as  those  of  the  dty ;  they  are  very  regular,  and  contain  a 
great  number  of  superior  dwdling-houses,  built  of  stone,  and  several  in- 
habitants of  the  first  rank  have  fixed  their  residences  there. 

Montreal,  as  it  is  at  present  containing  a  population  of  about  80,000 
souls,  rivals  the  capital  of  Canada  in  many  respects,  and  as  a  commercial 
empwium  certainly  surpasses  it :  seated  near  the  omfluence  of  seveial 
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large  rivers  with  the  St.  Lawrence,  it  receives  by  their  means  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  best  settled  and  also  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  district, 
those  of  the  fertile  province  of  Upper  Canada,  as  well  as  from  the  United 
States.  Possessing  these  combined  attractions,  it  is  by  no  means  un- 
reasonable to  infer  that  in  the  lapse  of  a  few  years  it  will  become  the 
most  flourishing  and  prosperous  city  of  the  British  North  American 
dominions;  and  Quebec,  viewed  as  a  military  position,  may  always 
be  looked  upon  as  an  impregnable  bulwark  to  them.  Extending 
from  the  suburbs  on  the  south-west  side  of  the  city,  along  the  river 
as  far  as  the  Quebec  suburbs,  an  elevated  terrace  was  formed  several 
years  back,  which,  independent  of  its  utility  as  a  road,  is  sufficiently  high 
to  form  an  effectual  barrier  against  the  floating  ice  at  the  breaking  up 
of  the  frost:  it  also  impedes  the  communication  of  fire  to  the  town, 
should  it  take  place  among  the  large  quantities  of  timber  and  wood  of 
every  description  that  are  always  collected  on  the  beach.  The  little  river 
St.  Pierre  is  embanked  on  both  sides  as  far  as  the  new  college,  forming 
a  canal  20  feet  wide,  which  is  continued  along  the  south-west  and  north- 
west sides  to  the  Quebec  suburbs,  with  bridges  over  it  at  the  openings 
of  the  principal  streets  and  other  convenient  places ;  at  the  angles  orna- 
mental circvdar  basins  are  formed,  and  a  lock  near  the  mouth  of  the  little 
river,  by  which  the  water  may  be  drawn  off  for  the  purpose  of  cleansing 
it ;  this  work  is  so  constructed  as  to  raise  boats,  &c.  from  the  St.  Law- 
rence, from  whence  they  may  proceed  to  the  further  extremity  of  this 
canal.  The  buildings  on  each  side  are  retired  thirty  feet  from  the  water, 
thereby  forming  a  street  eighty  feet  wide,  having  the  canal  in  the  centre. 
To  the  northward  of  Notre  Dame-street  there  is  another  street  parallel 
to  it^  sixty  feet  wide,  called  St.  James's-street,  running  from  the  Place 
d'Armes  to  the  Haymarket ;  but  it  is  contemplated  to  continue  it  through 
the  whole  length  of  the  city,  and  to  terminate  it  at  the  Quebec  suburbs 
by  one  of  the  same  breadth,  leading  to  the  St.  Lawrence  suburbs.  In 
this  street  is  situated  the  Montreal  bank,  a  regular  and  elegant  cut-stone 
edifice,  ornamented  in  front  with  emblematical  devices  of  Agriculture, 
Manufactures,  Arts,  and  Commerce,  executed  in  basso-relievo.  Near 
bank  is  the  Wesleyan  chapel,built  in  a  good  style  of  architecture,  and  q 
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shipping  during  the  time  the  navigation  of  the  river  is  open  *  Vessels 
drawing  fifteen  feet  water  can  lie  close  to  the  shore,  near  the  Market- 
gate,  to  receive  or  discharge  their  cargoes ;  the  general  depth  of  water  is 
from  three  to  four  and  a  half  fathoms,  with  very  good  anchorage  every 
where  between  the  Market-gate  Island  and  the. shore:  in  the  spring  this 
island  is  nearly  submerged  by  the  rising  of  the  river ;  but  still  it  is  always 
useful  in  protecting  ships  anchored  within  it  from  the  violent  currents 
of  that  period,  and  at  other  times  serves  as  a  convenient  spot  for  repair- 
ing boats,  water-casks,*  and  performing  other  indispensable  works.  Two 
small  shoals  lying  off  the  west  end  of  it,  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour, 
and  the  narrowness  of  the  deep  water  channel  below  it,  generally  make 
it  necessary  to  warp  out  large  ships,  and  drop  them  down  the  stream  by 
kedge-anchors  until  they  come  abreast  of  the  new  market-place,  as  the 
leading  winds  for  bringing  them  out  cannot  always  be  depended  upon : 
at  the  east  end  of  the  island  is  a  channel,  of  which  small  craft  canal  ways 
avail  themselves.  The  greatest  disadvantage  to  this  harbour  is  the  rapid 
of  St.  Mary,  about  a  mile  below  it,  whose  current  is  so  powerful,  that, 
without  a  strong  north-easterly  wind,  ships  cannot  stem  it,  and  would 
sometimes  be  detained  even  for  weeks  about  two  miles  only  from  the 
place  where  they  are  to  deliver  their  freight,  were  it  not  for  the  appli^ 
I  cation  of  tow-boats  impelled  by  steam-engines  of  high  power.     In  pur- 

suing the  grand  scale  of  improvements  it  may  probably  be  found  prae- 
ticable  to  remedy  this  evil  by  the  formation  of  another  short  canal,  or 
extension  of  that  of  La  Chine ;  ships  might  then  discharge  their  cargoes 
at  their  anchorage  below  the  current  into  canal  boats,  by  which  they 
could  be  by  such  a  communication  conveyed  immediately  to  the  city. 

The  environs  of  Montreal  exhibit  as  rich,  as  fertile,  and  as  finely 
diversified  a  country  as  can  well  be  imagined.  At  the  distance  of  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  the  town,  in  a  direction  from  S.  W.  to  N.  E.,  is  a  very 
picturesque  height,  whose  most  elevated  point  at  the  furthest  extremity 
is  about  650  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river ;  it  gains  a  moderate  height 
|{:  at  first  by  a  gradual  ascent,  which  subsides  again  towards  the  middle, 

;ii  thence  it  assumes  a  broken  and  uneven  form  until  it  is  terminated  by  a 

;,  *  Material  improvements  in  its  commodiousness  are  contemplated^  and  liberal  legislative 

Jl  provision  has  recently  been  made  for  that  purpose. 
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Hidden  elevation  in  shape  of  a  cone.  The  dopes  on  the  lower  part  aie 
well  cultivated,  but  the  upper  part  is  covered  with  wood.  These  forests, 
however,  are  soon  to  give  place  to  works  of  ark,  government  having 
eoinni»iced  the  construction  of  fortifications  upon  this  part  of  the  moun- 
tain, by  which  its  sylvan  appearance  will  necessarily  undeigo  a  total 
duBDge.  From  several  springs  that  rise  towards  its  top  the  town  is  plen- 
tiftdly  and  ccmveniently  supplied  with  water,  which  is  conveyed  to  it 
under  ground  by  means  of  wooden  pipes.  The  summit,  to  whidb  there 
is  a  good  road  of  very  easy  ascent,  commands  a  grand  and  most  magni* 
§aent  prospect,  induding  every  variety  that  can  embdlish  a  landscape; 
tfie  noUe  river  St.  Lawrence,  moving  in  all  its  majesty,  is  seen  in  many 
dt  the  windings  to  an  immense  distance ;  on  the  south  side  the  view  is 
bonnded  by  the  long  range  of  mountains  in  the  state  of  New  York,  that 
b  gradoally  lost  in  the  aerial  perspective. 

The  space  near  the  town,  and  all  round  the  lower  part  of  the  moun- 
tain, is  chiefly  occupied  by  orchards  and  garden-grounds;  tlie  latter 
pmdndng  vegetables  of  every  description,  and  excellent  in  quality,  afford- 
ing a  profuse  supply  for  the  consumption  of  the  city.  All  the  usual 
guden  fruits,  as  gooseberries,  currants,  strawberries,  raspberries,  peaches, 
Sfneots,  and  plums  are  produced  in  plenty,  and  it  may  be  asserted  truly, 
in  as  much,  or  even  greater  perfection  than  in  many  southern  dimates. 
The  ordiards  afiford  apples  not  surpassed  in  any  country ;  among  than 
fhepamwK  de  ne^  is  remarkable  for  its  delicate  whiteness  and  exquisite 
isronr;  tlie  sorts  called  by  the  inhd[>itants  ibejkmeuse,  pomme  grU^ 
iaamnM^  and  some  others,  are  exceUent  tor  the  table ;  the  kinds  pr(4>er 
tot  qrder  are  in  such  d[>undance  that  large  quantities  of  it  are  annually 
flsade^  whidi  cannot  be  excdled  in  goodness  any  where.  On  the  skirts 
of  tile  mountun  are  many  good  country-houses  belonging  to  the  in- 
hrintants  of  the  dty,  delightfully  situated,  and  possessing  all  the  re- 
fnisitos  of  desirable  residences. 

By  the  side  of  the  road  that  passes  over  the  mountain  is  a  stone 
bidlding,  surrounded  by  a  wall  that  was  formerly  distinguished  by  the 
ifpdlation  of  the  Chateau  des  Seigneurs  de  Montreal,  but  now  generally 
esDed  La  MaUan  des  Pritres^  from  its  belonging  to  the  seminary.  There 
are  extensive  gardens,  orchards,  and  a  farm  attached  to  it»  which  are 
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retained  for  the  use  of  the  proprietors ;  it  is  also  a  place  of  recreation, 
where,  during  the  summer,  all  the  members  of  the  establishment,  su* 
petiors  and  pupils,  resort  once  a  week.  A  little  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  to  the  northward,  most  conspicuously  situated  beneath  the  abrupt 
part  of  the  mountain,  is  a  mansion  erected  by  the  late  Simon  M^Tavish, 
esq.,  in  a  style  of  much  el^anee.  This  gentleman  had  projected  great 
improvements  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  agreeable  and  favourite  spot ; 
had  he  lived  to  superintend  the  completion  of  them,  the  place  would 
have  been  made  an  ornament  to  the  island.  Mr.  M^avish,  during 
lifetime,  was  highly  respected  by  all  who  enjoyed  the  pleasiure  of 
acquaintance,  and  as  much  lamented  by  them  at  his  decease ;  his  remains 
were  deposited  in  a  tomb  placed  at  a  short  distance  from  the  house,  sur-* 
rounded  by  a  shrubbery :  on  a  rocky  eminence  above  it  his  friends  have 
erected  a  monumental  pillar,  as  a  tribute  to  his  worth  and  a  memento  of 
their  regret  Both  the  house  and  the  pillar  are  very  prominent  objects, 
that  disclose  themselves  in  almost  every  direction. 

Of  ten  established  ferries  from  the  island,  in  different  directions, 
the  longest  is  that  by  steam-boat  from  the  town  to  Lia  Prairie  de  la 
Magdelaine,  a  distance  of  six  miles ;  it  is  also  the  most  frequented,  as 
the  passengers  are  landed  on  the  southern  shore,  at  the  main  road,  leading 
to  Fort  St.  John's,  and  into  the  American  States.  From  the  town  to 
Longueuil  is  the  King's  Ferry,  three  miles  across,  and  also  much  fre- 
quented,  as  many  roads  branch  off  in  all  directions  from  the  village  of 
Longueuil,  at  which  the  boats  arrive;  steam  and  horse  boats  are  also 
uged  in  this  traverse,  but  they  ply  at  the  foot  of  St.  Mary's  current ;  that 
from  the  west  end  of  the  island  to  Vaudreuil  is  three  miles  across,  in  the 
direct  line  of  communication  between  Upper  and  Lower  Canada :  from 
the  eastern  Bout  de  I'lsle  to  Repentigny,  where  the  road  between  Mon- 
treal and  Quebec  crosses,  the  ferry  is  about  1300  yards  only.  The  others 
are  of  much  less  distance :  at  all  of  them  convenient  bateaux,  canoes,  and 
scows  *  are  always  ready  to  convey  passengers,  horses,  carriages  ,&c.,  from 
one  side  to  the  other. 

*  A  sort  of  lighter  impelled  by  poles  or  oars,  in  shape  of  an  oblong  square^  and  sometimes 
large  enough  to  caross  four  horses  and  vehicles  at  once,  with  several  passengers.  The  horses,  &c. 
are  driven  in  at  one  end  and  disembark  at  the  other. 
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From  lUpentigny  to  Isle  Bourdmi,  in  the  Riviere  des  Prairies,  and 
dience  to  the  island  of  Montreal,  a  handsome  wooden  bridge  was  con- 
•tnicted,  at  a  very  great  expense,  by  Mr.  Porteous  of  Terrebcmne, 
•athoriBed  by  an  act  that  passed  the  provindal  parliament  in  1808;  but 
it  was  uoftHtunately  destroyed  the  spring  after  it  was  finished,  by  the 
pressure  of  the  ice  at  the  breaking  up  of  the  frost  The  same  gentleman 
had  previously  obtained  an  act  in  1805,  but  in  the  spring  of  1807  the 
wmrfcs  were  carried  away  before  his  undertaking  was  entirely  completed. 
Notwithstanding  these  ffulures,  it  is  considered  that  some  plan  may  yet 
be  devised  to  erect  one,  whose  span  may  be  sufficiently  high  to  allow  the 
masaes  of  ioe  to  drift  down  the  stream  without  being  so  lodged  as  to 
accumulate  an  overbearing  force.  In  this  situation  such  a  work  would 
be  oi  great  public  utility,  from  connecting  the  most  frequented  main 
load  of  the  province. 

The  census  taken  in  18S5  gives  the  following  result  as  the  popu- 
lation, &c  of  the  town,  and  the  different  villages  on  the  island  of 
Mtmtreal. 

PofnUatioH  qfthe  county  qfMomtreal, 
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The  county  of  Vaudreuil,  which  completes  the  tn^ct  of  counfary  we 
have  undertaken  to  describe  under  our  assumed  division  of  the  province, 
forms  a  tongue  of  land,  bounded  south-west  by  the  waters  of  the  St^ 
Lawrence,  and  north  by  those  of  the  Ottawa :  to  the  westward  it  is 
bounded  by  the  division  line  between  Upper  and  Lower  Canada.  Thi$ 
county  comprises  four  seigniories  and  one  township.  The  soil  is  in  the 
aggregate  f^xtremely  fertile,  and  its  surface,  though  generally  level,  rises 
sometimes  into  gentle  ridges  or  coteaux.  The  most  conspicuous  hei^t 
within  it  is  the  J^ontagne  St.  Magdeleine  in  the  seigniory  of  S^ig^ud^ 
near  the  suinmit  of  which  is  a  rectangular  area  of  about  twelve  acres, 
wholly  destitute  of  vegetable  production,  and  covered  with  roimded 
stones,  so  distributed  as  to  exhibit  the  appearance  of  ploughed  ridges^ 
whence  it  has  derived  the  appellation  of  piece  de  guSrets.  Beneath  it 
the  ripplings  of  a  brook  are  distinctly  heard,  but  the  waters  themselves 
have  never  yet  been  discovered,  though  some  attempts  to  do  so  were 
made  by  throwing  up  the  stones  immediately  at  the  spot  where  the 
noise  is  most  audible.  To  the  depth  of  12  or  19  feet,  to  which  they  have 
penetrated,  neither  moss  nor  soil  of  any  species  could  be  found,  but 
merely  a  dry  accumulation  of  trap  and  sand  stones  of  moderate  bulk. 

The  pretty  village  of  Rigaud  is  delightfully  seated  at  the  base  of 
this  mountain,  on  the  banks  of  qver  A  la  Graisse,  and  near  the  shores  of 
the  beautiful  lake  of  the  Two  Mountains.  Nearly  one  league  west  of 
Rigaud  is  the  ferry  to  the  mouth  of  the  North  River  in  Argenteuil,  and 
about  three  leagues  eastward  from  the  village  along  the  borders  of  the 
lake,  is  the  ferry  at  Le  Demier's  to  the  Indian  villages  on  the  opposite 
side  the  water,  where  Indian  birch  canoes  are  always  to  be  found  ready 
for  the  conveyance  of  passengers,  who  will  not  fail  to  admire  the  skill  of 
the  natives  in  the  management  of  their  frail  barks,  especially  if  they 
should  happen  to  cross  the  lake  in  windy  weather,  which  they  generally 
can  do  with  safety.  The  village  of  Vaudreuil  is  about  six  miles  beyond 
this  ferry ;  and  six  miles  further  on  is  the  Pointe  des  Cascades,  at  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  seigniory.  At  this  point  there  are  three  steep 
hills  forming  the  approach  to  a  small  village,  which  by  its  position  is  a 
great  thoroughfare,  where  steam-boats  and  stages,  with  multitudes  of 
passengers  to  and  from  Upper  Canada,  constantly  come  and  go ;  yet  it 
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dttives  but  little  pfeimanent  advantage  from  such  tranuent  drcuoi* 
rtMieei»  and  is  therefore  languid  in  its  growth.  Steani*»boats  perform  the 
nip  between  this  plaoe  and  I»a  Chine  in  fro  houi^s  going  dbwn  and  <Afw 
i$mw  eoBodng  up.  The  steamer  St  Lawrence  (18S7)  is  impelled  by  a  SS 
hatfsepotrefr  ^igine,  and  has  14  births  for  passengers:  the  fare  is  5#.  in 
the  cabin,  and  S#.  6d.  in  the  steerage. 

The  village  of  the  Cedars,  the  central  point  of  the  parish  of  St  Jo>- 
seiph,  is  one  of  much  importance  from  its  magnitude  and  positicm.  It  is 
five  miles  from  tlie  Cascades,  and  situated  at  the  head  of  the  Cedar 
Ri^ds,  at  the  point  of  rendezvous  for  all  boats  passing  up  or  down  the 
river,  and  having  an  established  ferry  to  the  opposite  seignimy  of  Beau- 
haiBois.  The  well-wooded  islands  before  it,  the  dashing  and  terrific 
nidi  of  waters  that  sweep  by  in  broad  volumes  in  front,  the  raft,  the 
Durham  boat,  or  the  batteau,  involved  in  the  foaming  rapid  on  their 
swift  career  downward,  or  the  latter  struggling  heavily  along  the  shme 
m  ascending  the  river,  are  objects  that  add  amazingly  to  the  interest  of 
the  place,  and  enhance  the  picturesque  beauties  of  its  scenery. 

At  a  place  near  Longueuil's  mill  the  batteaux  going  up  the  St. 
Lawrence  are  unloaded,  and  their  freights  transported  in  carts  to  the 
village,  in  order  that  they  may  be  towed  up  light  through  the  Grande 
Batture  or  Rapide  du  Cdteau  des  Cadres.  On  the  opposite  shore  is  the 
Rapid  de  Bouleau,  deeper,  but  not  less  difficult  to  pass.  The  combined 
effects  of  these  two  make  this  the  most  intricate  and  hazardous  plaoe 
that  is  met  with  between  Montreal  and  Lake  Ontario.  In  a  military 
point  oi  view  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  spots  that  can  be  chosen. 
If  it  should  ever  unfortunately  be  again  necessary  to  adopt  defensive 
measures,  as  works  thrown  up  on  the  projecting  points  of  each  side  would 
completely  frustrate  any  attempt  to  bring  down  by  water  a  force  suf* 
fieient  to  undertake  offensive  operations  against  Montreal.  At  Cdteau  du 
Lac,  just  above  river  de  L'Isle,  boats  again  enter  locks  to  avoid  a  very 
strong  rapid  between  Prison  Island  and  the  point  abreast  of  it,  where  a 
duty  is  collected  up<m  wines,  spirits,  and  many  other  articles  that  are 
carried  by  them  into  Upper  Canada.  This  place  has  been  always 
esteemed  a  military  post  of  some  consequence.  Works  are  here  erected 
and  kept  in  good  repair  that  command  the  passage  on  the  north  side  of 
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and  for  this  purpose  the  oourse  of  rivers  is,  for  the  most  part,  adopted  as 
a  line  of  double  ranges  (double  concessions);  and  hence  in  many  instances, 
as  on  the  Batiscan,  the  St.  Anne's,  &c.,  the  settlements  are  formed  on 
both  banks  of  the  river  to  a  remote  distance  from  the  St.  Lawrence.  A 
far  greater  quantity  of  land  is  in  general  conceded  Mrithin  the  seigniories 
than  wbAt  is  actually  cultivated^  most  of  the  ildiabitants  haymg^  brides 
tite  tsatai  they  c!ukivate»  another  lot,  from  whence  they  derive  suppbid 
of  building-timber  flind  fueL  •    / 

The  lands  in  tiiie  ^gregate  consist  of  a  generous  soil,  whidb,  hxm^ 
ever  productive  near  the  shores  of  the  river,  is  stated  to  improve  as  it 
rewdes  from  them^^  circumstance  tending  to  remove  th6  prejudmi 
existing  against  inland  settlements.  The  light  sandy  soil  which  predii* 
minates  in  the  seignictries  above:  particularized  (Cap  la  MagdeleiiKe^  and 
Chalnplain)  makes  them  an  exception  to  the  general  fertility  of  tiib 
tmct  of  countty^  The  only  townships,  that  fall  widiin  this  sectkNt  am 
Stoneham  and  TeHrkesbury^  which  were. originally  smhreyed  Iq  VSOOx 
but  it  lA  only  rec^itly  that  their  settlement  has  commenced  with  any 
vigour,  new  sutveys  having  been  made,  and  the  prosperous  neighbouring 
settlements  of  the  seigniories  of  St.  Gabriel  and  Faussambault  having 
spread  their  beneficial  influence  to  them,  and  brought  those  township 
lands  into  notice^ 

The  principal  roads  connecting  the  line  of  parishes,  bordering  thk 
part  of  the  St.  Liawrence,  or  leading  to  the  more  inland  parishes  of  St. 
Augustin  and  Lorette,  are  generally  kept  in  good  repair,  but  much 
inconvenience  is  suffered  from  the  steep  hills  that  are  met  with  on 
the  river  road  at  Cap  Rouge,  St.  Augustin,  Jacques  Cartier,  and  the 
Eucrails ;  some  of  these  hillis  however  may  be  avoided  by  the  adoption 
of  the  road  passing  over  the  upper  Jacques  Cartier  bridge,  or  that  lying 
through  the  new  village  of  St.  Augustin,  which  is  the  route  followed 
by  the  public  stages,  and  the  means  of  avoiding  the  abrupt  hills  of  Cap 
Rouge. 

Leaving  Quebec  by  the  upper  road,  either  of  Abra'm*$  Plains  or 
St.  Foy,  the  eye  dwells  with  delight  on  the  picturesque  valley  of  the 
St.  Charles,  which  meanders  beautifully  through  fertile  and  luxuriant 
fields,  amidst  flourishing  settlements,  along  the  rear  of  which,  bounding 
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the  horizon  westward,  extends  a  bold  mountain  range,  whose  majestic 
grandeur  is  displayed  to  singular  advantage  immediately  after  sunset, 
when  its  distinct  and  prominent  outline  is  figured  against  the  heavens, 
itiU  glowing  with  the  transparency  and  warmth  of  solar  radiance.  Ap- 
ipoadiing  the  village  of  Point  aux  Trembles,  the  mountains  of  Quebec 
me  lost  to  sight,  and  the  road  is  carried  along  the  river  nearer  and 
flnrther  from  its  banks,  the  country  exhibiting  no  very  bold  character  of 
feftture,  though  its  aspect  is  always  agreeable.  The  general  elevation  of 
Uie  country  about  Quebec  is  considerable,  and  the  beds  of  rivers  falling 
into  the  St.  Lawrence  are  in  consequence  much  depressed,  with  deep  and 
bold  banksr  occasioning  long  and  tedious  hills,  such  as  occur  on  either 
Me  the  river  Jacques  Cartier.  The  parishes  of  Cap  Sant6  and  St.  Anne*s 
are  the  most  important  between  Quebec  and  Three  Rivers ;  and  the 
latter,  from  its  medium  position  between  both  towns,  is  invariably 
stopped  at  by  travellers,  who  can  be  accommodated  with  comfortable 
five  at  two  or  three  good  inns  in  the  village. 

QUEBEC. 

Some  notice  of  Quebec  has  been  taken  already  as  a  sea-port  in  the 
observations  that  have  been  made  upon  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  but  it 
will  perhaps  be  excused  should  the  same  points  be  again  adverted  to  in 
giving  a  detailed  description  of  the  city.  From  the  time  that  Cartier 
visited  Canada,  up  to  the  period  when  the  concerns  of  the  colony  came 
under  the  superintendence  of  Champlain  (about  seventy  years),  the 
French  settlers  and  adventurers  were  dispersed  over  various  parts  of  the 
•ea-coast,  or  islands  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  as  each,  or  a  few  toge- 
tlier,  discovered  convenient  places  to  fix  their  habitations  in :  during  that 
time  none  of  them  had  attempted  to  settle  on  or  near  the  Great  River. 

The  selection  of  a  situation  for  building  a  town,  wherein  the  benefits 
and  habits  of  social  life  might  be  enjoyed,  and  from  whence  the  manage- 
ment of  the  trading  intercourse  with  the  natives,  and  the  government  of 
the  colony,  could  be  more  advantageously  carried  on  than  what  they 
hitherto  had  been,  was  reserved  for  Samuel  De  Champion,  geographer 
to  the  King  of  France.    Acting  under  a  commission  from  the  Sieur  de 
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Monts  (who  shortly  before  had  obtained  from  the  court  of  France  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  trading  between  Cape  Raze  in  Newfoundland  and 
the  fortieth  degree  of  north  latitude),  he  in  1608  made  choice  of  the  site 
of  an  Indian  village  called  Stadacond,  upon  the  promontory  now  named 
Cape  Diamond,  and  there,  in  the  month  of  July,  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  metropolis  of  New  France,  which  has  through  many  vicissitudes  risen 
into  importance,  and  at  the  present  day  maintains  a  distinguished  rank 
amongst  the  towns  of  the  greatest  consequence  on  the  northern  division 
of  the  new  hemisphere.  No  less  difierence  of  opinion  has  arisen  as  to 
the  origin  of  its  name,  than  about  that  of  Canada ;  and  the  result  of  the 
disputes  has  not  been  more  satisfactory  in  fixing  its  derivation.  Whether 
it  comes  from  the  Algonquin,  Abenaqui,  or  Norman  languages,  to  each 
of  which  conjecture  has  assigned  it,  we  have  not  the  means  of  verifying ; 
nor  is  it  indeed  very  material ;  it  is  enough  to  know  that  Champlain 
called  his  new  town  Quebec. 

The  progress  of  its  aggrandizement  there  is  much  reason  to  believe 
was  slow ;  for  the  new  settlers,  and  indeed  Champlain  at  their  head, 
were  not  only  so  impolitic  as  to  encourage  the  prosecution  of  hostilities 
between  the  two  neighbouring  nations  of  the  Algonquins  and  Iroquois, 
but  even  to  join  the  former  against  the  latter.  This  interference  drew 
upon  the  French  the  hatred  of  the  powerful  Iroquois,  and  was  the  means 
of  involving  the  whole  colony  in  a  long  and  most  destructive  warfare, 
which  at  an  early  period  rendered  some  defensive  fortifications  necessary 
to  protect  Quebec  from  the  enmity  of  her  new  but  implacable  enemies. 
The  defences  were  at  first  of  the  rudest  description,  being  nothing  more 
than  embankments  strengthened  with  palisades.  In  1629  it  was  in  an 
untenable  state  against  the  English,  and  fell  into  their  hands ;  but,  with 
the  whole  of  Canada,  was  restored  to  its  former  master  in  1632.  From 
this  period  some  attention  was  paid  to  the  increase  of  the  town;  and  in 
1663,  when  the  colony  was  made  a  royal  government,  it  became  the 
capital.    Its  progress  towards  prosperity  was  then  somewhat  accelerated. 

From  its  growing  importance,  the  English  were  desirous  to  recover 
possession  of  the  place  that  a  few  years  before  they  had  not  thought 
worth  retaining,  and  made  an  unsuccessful  because  ill-timed  attempt 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1690  to  reconquer  it,  which  was  attended 
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with  a  disastrous  result  and  severe  loss.  As  the  place  obtained  conse- 
quence, and  became  an  object  of  desire  to  other  and  far  more  powerful 
enemies  than  the  native  savages,  it  was  in  the  last-mentioned  year  for- 
tifiedt  according  to  the  rules  of  art,  in  a  more  regular  manner*  by  stone 
works, which  from  that  period  have  been  carefully  attended  to,  and  by 
continual  additions  and  rebuildings  are  now  improved  into  bulwarks 
that  may  stand  in  competition  with  some  of  the  best  constructed  and 
strongest  fortifications  of  Europe.  From  1690  the  increase  was  gradual 
while  it  remained  under  the  French  government ;  but  since  that  period 
its  progress  towards  prosperity  has  been  much  more  rapid. 

The  situation  of  Quebec,  the  capital  of  Lower  Canada,  and  the 
residence  of  the  governor-general  of  British  North  America,  is  unusually 
grand  and  majestic,  in  form  of  an  amphitheatre.  The  city  is  seated  on 
a  promontory,  on  the  N.W.  side  of  the  St.  L#awrence,  formed  by  that 
river  and  the  St.  Charles.  The  extremity  of  this  headland  is  called  Cape 
Diamond,  whose  highest  point  rises  345  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
water.  It  is  composed  of  a  rock  of  gray  granite  mixed  with  quarts 
crystals  (from  which  it  obtains  its  name),  and  a  species  of  dark-coloured 
slate.  In  many  places  it  is  absolutely  perpendicular  and  bare ;  in  others, 
where  the  acclivity  is  less  abrupt,  there  are  patches  of  brownish  earth, 
or  rather  a  decomposition  of  the  softer  parts  of  the  stone,  on  which  a  few 
stunted  pines  and  creeping  shrubs  are  here  and  there  seen ;  but  the 
general  aspect  of  it  is  rugged  and  barren.  From  the  highest  part  of  the 
cape,  overlooking  the  St.  Lawrence,  there  is  a  declination  towards  the 
north  by  flattish  ridges  of  a  gradual  decrease  as  far  as  the  steep  called 
C6teau  St  Genevieve,  whence  the  descent  is  more  than  100  feet,  nearly 
perpendicular.  At  the  foot  of  it  the  ground  is  level,  and  continues  so  as 
far  as  the  river  St.  Charles,  and  in  fact  far  beyond  it  The  distance  across 
the  peninsula  from  one  river  to  the  other,  in  front  of  the  line  of  forti- 
fication, is  18S7  yards.  These  fortifications  may  be  called  the  enceinte  of 
the  city,  and  the  circuit  within  them  is  about  two  miles  and  three  quar- 
ters. Out  of  this  space  forty  acres  or  thereabouts  on  Cape  Diamond  are 
occupied  by  military  works.  From  the  cape,  in  a  north-easterly  direction, 
there  is  an  easy  diminution  in  the  height  of  the  rock  of  about  115  feet 
to  the  Castle  of  St  Liouis  and  the  grand  battery,  that  crest  a 
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cular  steep  of  200  feet  above  thfe  level  of  the  river,  overiooking  the 
town.  This  altitude  and  frowning  appearance  continue  with  ver3r  Uttle 
alteration  round  the  town  as  far  as  the  entrance  called  Palace  Gate^ 
where  it  sinks  to  the  ridge  ahready  mentioned  at  the  foot  of  C6teau  Ste. 
Genevieve,  and  continues  its  course  at  nearly  the  same  elevation  throu^ 
the  parish  of  St.  Foi,  connecting  itself  with  Cape  Rouge,  and  fornung 
between  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  the  valley  through  which  the  St 
Charles  flows,  and  that  under  Cape  Rouge,  an  height  of  hind  about 
eight  miles  long,  rising  above  the  gen^^l  level,  like  an  island  above  the 
surface  of  the  ocean. 

The  city,  beside  the  distinction  of  Upper  and  Lower  Towns,  is 
divided  into  domains  and  fiefs,  as  the  king's  and  seminary's  domainal 
Fief  St.  Joseph,  ground  belonging  to  the  Hdtel-Dieu,  the  Fabrique 
or  church  k»ids,  and  the  lands  that  formerly  belonged  to  the  order  of 
Jesuits.  These,  with  the  military  reserves,  constitute  the  principal 
divisions,  in  which  the  suburbs  are. not  included.  In  the  year  162S 
Quebec  did  not  ccmtidn  more  than  50  inhabitants*,  and  in  1759,  the 
population  was  estimated  to  be  between  8,000  and  9>000 ;  at  present,  in- 
duding  the  suburbs,  it  is  about  28,000.  The  public  edifices  are  the 
Castle  of  St.  Louis,  the  Hdtel-Dieu,  the  convent  of  the  Ursulines,  the 
m<Hiastery  of  the  Jesuits,  now  turned  into  barracks,  the  protestant  and 
catholic  cathedrals,  the  Scotch  church,  the  Lower  Town  church.  Tri- 
nity chapel,  a  Wesleyan  chapel,  the  exchange,  the  Quebec  bank,  the 
military  and  emigrant  hospitals,  the  court-house,  the  seminary,  the  gaol^ 
the  artillery  barracks,  and  a  monument  to  Wolfe  and  Montcalm: 
there  are  two  principal  market-places,  besides  two  minor  ones,  a  place 
d'armes,  a  parade,  and  an  esplanade.  The  Castle  of  St.  Louis,  the 
most  prominent  object  on  the  summit  of  the  rock,  will  obtain  the 
first  notice.  It  is  a  handsome  stone  building,  seated  near  the  edge 
of  a  precipice,  something  more  than  200  feet  high,  and  supported 
towards  the  steep  by  solid  stone  buttresses,  rising  nearly  half  the  height 
of  the  edifice,  and  surmounted  by  a  spacious  gallery,  from  whence  there 
is  a  most  commanding  prospect  over  the  basin,  the  Island  of  Orleans, 

•  Charlevoix  Hist.  New  France,  vol.  i.  p.  158. 
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Fdnt  Levi,  and  the  surrounding  country.  The  whole  pile  is  168  feet 
long  by  45  broad,  and  three  stories  high ;  but  in  the  direction  at  the 
o^pe  it  has  the  appearance  of  being  much  more  lofty.  Each  extremity 
is  terminated  by  a  small  wing.  The  intei^or  arrangement  is  convenient, 
the  decorative  part  tasteful  and  elegant,  suitable  in  every  respect  for 
the  residence  of  the  governor-general. 

The  part  properiy  called  the  Ch&teau  occupies  one  side  of  the  square 
or  oourt-yard :  on  the  opposite  side  stands  an  extensive  building,  formerly 
divided  among  the  various  offices  of  government,  both  civil  and  military, 
that  are  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  governor.  It  contains  a  hand* 
some  suite  of  apartments,  wherein  the  balls  and  other  public  entertain* 
ments  of  the  govamor  are  always  given.  Both  the  exterior  and  the  in- 
terior are  in  a  very  plain  style.  It  forms  part  of  the  curtain  that  ran 
Wtween  the  two  exterior  bastions  of  the  old  fortress  of  St.  Louis.  Ad- 
jmning  it  are  several  other  buildings  of  smaller  sixe,  appropriated  to 
similar  uses,  a  guard-house,  stables,  and  extensive  riding-house. 

The  fortress  of  St.  Louis  covered  about  four  acres  of  ground,  and 
formed  nearly  a  parallelogram.  On  the  western  side  two  strong  bastions 
on  each  angle  were  connected  by  a  curtain,  in  the  centre  of  which  was 
a  sallyport :  the  other  faces  presented  works  of  nearly  a  similar  descrip- 
tion, but  of  less  dimensions.  Of  these  works  only  a  few  vestiges  remain, 
except  the  eastern  wall,  which  is  kept  in  solid  repair.  The  new  guard- 
house and  stables,  both  fronting  the  parade,  have  a  very  neat  extericnr : 
the  first  forms  the  arc  of  a  circle,  and  has  a  colonnade  before  it ;  the 
stables  are  attached  to  the  riding-house,  which  is  spacious,  and  in  evoy 
way  well  adapted  for  its  intended  purpose :  it  is  also  used  for  drilling 
the  dty  militia.  On  the  south-west  side  of  the  Ch&teau  is  an  excellent 
and  well-stocked  garden,  180  yards  long,  and  70  broad ;  and  on  the 
opposite  side  of  Rue  des  Carridres  is  another,  107  yards  long  by  84  broad, 
both  appendages  to  the  castle :  the  latter  was  originally  intended  for  a 
public  promenade,  and  planted  with  fine  trees,  many  of  which  yet  remain. 
Between  both  these  gardens  is  a  delightful  and  fashionable  promenade, 
ocmunanding  a  magnificent  view  of  the  harbour. 

The  Monument  erected  under  the  immediate  patronage  of  the  Earl 
of  Dalhousie,  then  governor  in  chief,  to  the  two  immortal  heroes  who  com- 
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manded  the  adverse  armies,  and  fell  in  the  memorable  battle  of  Quebec, 
stands  in  a  conspicuous  situation  on  the  north  side  of  Rue  des  Canines, 
occupying  a  recess  made  for  its  reception  within  the  line  of  the  upper  Cha- 
teau Garden.  It  consists  of  a  solid  rectangular  column,  built  of  gray  stone, 
and  gradually  tapering  from  its  basement  to  the  cap,  which  terminates 
in  an  apex.  The  total  altitude  of  the  monument  is  65  feet,  of  which 
height  20  feet  3  inches  are  taken  up  by  the  various  gradations  of  the 
basement*.  The  fund  for  its  erection  was  collected  by  general  sub- 
scriptions, in  which  most  of  the  citizens  readily  joined,  thus  to  cocbme- 
morate  the  event  that  at  once  deprived  the  conquering  and  the  conquered 
hosts  of  their  valiant  and  ill-fated  leaders. 

The  Court-house,  on  the  north  side  of  St.  Louis-street,  is  a  large 
modem  stone  structure :  its  length  is  136  feet,  and  breadth  44,  presenting 
a  regular  handsome  front,  approached  by  two  flights  of  steps  leading  to 
an  arched  entrance,  whence  a  vestibule  on  each  side  communicates  to 
every  part  of  the  building.  The  ground-floor  apartments  are  disposed 
for  holding  the  quarter-sessions  and  other  inferior  courts,  offices  of  clerks 
of  the  difierent  courts  of  law,  &c.  &c.    Above  stairs  there  is  a  spacious 

*  See  Vignette^  p.  176.     The  inscriptions  are  the  following : — 

Mortem 
virtus  cohmunem 
famam  hi8toria 
xonumentum  posts  ritas 

DBDIT. 


HANG  COLUMNAM 
IN  VIRORUM  ILLUSTBIUM  MEMORIAM 

WOLFE  ET  MONTCALM, 

P.  C. 

GEORGIUS,  COMES  DE  DALHOUSIE, 

IN  8EPTBNTRI0NALIS  AMERICA  PARTIBU8 

AD  BRITANN08  PERTINBNTIBUS 

8UMMAM  RERCJM  ADM1NI8TRANS  ; 

OPUS  PER  MULTOS  ANNOS  PRJETERMISSUM, 

QUID  DUCI  EOREOIO  CONVBN1BNTIU8  ? 

AUCTORITATE  PROMOVBNS,  EXEMPLO  STIMULANS, 

MUNIFICENTIA  FOVENS. 

A.  S.  MDCCCXXVIL 

OEOROIO  IV.  BRITANNIARUM  BEOE. 
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chamber,  in  which  the  court  of  king's  bench  is  held,  and  another 
wherein  the  court  of  appeals  and  the  admiralty  court  hold  their  sessions, 
with  chambers  for  the  judges  and  barristers,  and  separate  offices  for  the 
aheri£f,  the  derk  of  the  court  of  appeals,  and  the  registrar  of  the  ad- 
miralty. The  embellishments  of  this  edifice,  both  interior  and  external, 
are  in  a  style  of  simplicity  and  neatness,  and  the  arrangements  for  public 
business  methodical  and  judicious.  It  occupies  part  of  the  site  upon 
which  stood  an  old  monastery,  church,  and  garden  of  the  Recollets,  de- 
stroyed  by  fire  in  the  year  1796.  This  was  at  one  time  a  very  extensive 
establishment,  covering  the  whole  space  between  tlie  parade.  Rue  des 
Jardins,  St  Louis,  and  Ste.  Anne.    The  order  is  now  extinct  in  Canada. 

The  Protestant  Cathedral  is  situated  near  the  court*house,  and 
parallel  with  Ste.  Anne-street :  it  is  1S6  feet  long  by  75  broad,  built  af  a 
fine  gray  stone,  and  occupying  part  of  the  ground  of  the  R^coUets,  or 
Franciscans.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  handsomest  modem  edifice  of  the 
city;  and  though  not  highly  decorated,  the  style  of  architecture  is  chaste 
and  correct  In  the  interior,  a  neat  and  unostentatious  elegance  prevails, 
wherein  ornament  is  judiciously  but  sparingly  introduced.  An  elegant 
marble  slab,  with  a  neat  monumental  inscription  to  the  memory  of  the 
late  Duke  of  Richmond,  forms  one  of  the  conspicuous  objects  within  its 
walls.  The  unhappy  fate  of  that  distinguished  and  lamented  nobleman  is 
wdl  known,  and  much  too  painful  and  affecting  to  be  unnecessarily  dwelt 
upon.  His  death  shed  for  some  time  a  gloom  over  the  whole  country,  from 
the  well-founded  hopes  the  inhabitants  had  entertained  that  the  exalted 
rank  and  influence  of  so  distinguished  a  peer  would  be  powerfully 
exerted  in  the  promotion  of  the  interests  and  prosperity  of  the  Canadas. 
There  is  a  principal  entrance  at  each  end  of  the  church,  approached  by  a 
flight  of  steps.  The  spire  is  lofty,  elegant,  and  covered  with  tin ;  and  the 
church  standing  upon  liigh  ground  within  the  dty  is  a  very  conspicuous 
object  at  a  great  distance. 

The  Catholic  Cathedral  stands  on  the  north  side  of  Buade-street, 
fioDting  the  market-place,  on  ground  belonging  to  the  Fabrique,  or,  in 
other  words,  church-land.  It  is  a  lofty,  spacious,  plain  stone  edifice,  216 
feet  in  length  by  180  in  breadth :  the  interior  is  divided  by  ranges  of 
aidiet  into  a  nave  and  two  aisles :  at  the  upper  end  of  the  former  is  the 
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grand  altar,  placed  in  the  middle  of  a  circular  choir  that  for  the  height 
of  about  16  feet  is  lined  with  wainscot  divided  into  square  compartment8» 
each  including  a  portion  of  Scripture  history  represented  in  relief:  the 
spaces  between  the  squares  are  wrought  into  different  devices.  In  the 
side  aisles  there  are  four  chapels,  dedicated  to  different  saints.  The  in- 
terior is  lofty  and  imposing,  and  the  ceiling  elegantly  vaulted  in  stucco. 
It  has  always  the  appearance  of  neatness  and  cleanliness ;  but  not  being 
heated  in  winter,  it  is  intensely  cold  and  uncomfortable.  On  the  out- 
side, the  solidity  of  the  building  may  perhaps  attract  a  spectator's  notice ; 
but  nothing  like  taste  in  design,  or  graceful  combination  of  architecturid 
embellishment,  will  arrest  his  attention.  The  steeple  is  lofty,  with  an 
air  of  lightness  not  altogether  devoid  of  beauty,  and,  like  the  roof,  is 
covered  with  bright  tin.  Instead  of  springing  from  the  apex  of  the  roof^ 
it  is  placed  on  one  side  of  the  front,  giving  it  an  appearance  of  affected 
singularity  which  it  could  not  be  intended  to  produce,  the  design  having 
originally  been  to  build  two  corresponding  spires ;  but  what  circumstance 
prevented  the  execution  of  this  plan  we  are  not  aware.  The  church  is 
dedicated  to  Notre  Dame  de  Victoire,  and  is  sufficiently  spacious  to  con- 
tain a  congregation  of  about  4000  persons.  The  organ  is  an  excellent 
one.  The  presbytery  is  the  residence  of  the  curate  and  four  vicars  of 
the  cathedral,  and  has  a  covered  avenue  leading  from  it  to  the  church: 
there  is  also  a  similar  one  between  the  church  and  the  seminary. 

The  extensive  building  called  the  Seminary  of  Quebec  stands  near 
the  cathedral,  and  is  within  the  precinct  of  the  seminary's  domain,  oc-* 
cupying  with  its  attached  buildings,  court-yard,  gardens,  &c  a  large 
space  of  ground.  It  is  a  substantial  stone  edifice,  principally  two  stories 
high,  though  some  portions  of  it  have  been  raised  to  three.  It  forms 
three  sides  of  a  square,  each  about  73  yards  in  length,  with  a  breadth  of 
40  feet :  the  open  side  is  to  the  north-west.  This  establishment,  origin^ 
ally  intended  for  ecclesiastical  instruction  exclusively,  was  founded  in 
the  year  1668  by  M.  de  Petr^,  under  the  authority  of  letters  patent 
granted  by  the  King  of  France.  The  early  regulations  have  long  been 
departed  from,  and  at  present  students  of  the  catholic  persuasion  in- 
tended for  any  profession  may  enjoy  the  advantage  of  it  It  is  divided 
into  two  branches,  distinguished  as  the  Grand  and  Petit  Seminaire.  The 
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Mudies  of  the  superior  department  are  ccmducted  under  the  superintend* 
ence  of  the  Rev.  M.  Demers,  V.  G^  who  is  himself  professor  of  philo- 
sophy, three  directors,  and  a  competent  number  of  professors  in  the 
cBfferent  branches  of  literature  and  science.  Rev.  M.  A.  Parent  is  director 
of  the  Petit  S6minaire,  which  is  exceedingly  useful  as  a  general  school, 
wherein  great  numbers  are  educated  free  of  expaise,  excepting  only  the 
trifling  annual  sum  of  five  shillings  as  a  compensation  for  fuel.  Boarders 
are  also  received  on  the  very  moderate  pension  of  twelve  pounds  ten  shil* 
lings  per  annum.  The  interior  plan  of  this  structure  is  judicious,  and 
the  arrangement  very  convenient:  it  contains  all  requisite  domestic 
apartments,  haUs  for  the  senior  and  junior  classes,  residences  for  the  su- 
perior, directors,  professc^rs,  and  different  masters.  The  situation  is  airy 
and  salubrious.  The  house  is  surrounded  by  large  productive  gardens, 
endosed  by  a  wall,  and  extending  in  depth  to  the  grand  battery  where 
it  overiooks  the  harbour :  the  length  is  172  yards,  and  the  breadth  200. 
It  is  well  laid  out,  and  ornamented  by  many  handsome  trees. 

In  the  year  1708,  the  whole  of  the  buildings  belonging  to  the  semi- 
nary were  ^stroyed  by  fire,  and  no  time  was  lost  in  replacing  them ; 
when,  <  unfortunatdy,  they  agaih  fell  a  sacrifice  to  a  similar  calamity  in 
170&  ^  The  Catholic  Bishop  of  Quebec  has  fixed  his  residence  in  the 
seminary,  where  he  lives  surrounded  and  respected  by  his  clergy,  and 
not  less  esteemed  by  the  laity  of  all  persuasions  for  his  piety  and 
urbanity. 

The  H6tel-Dieu,  including  under  that  name  the  convent,  hospital, 
ehmrch,  court-ywd,  cemetery,  and  gardais,  contains  within  its  walls  a  space 
o£  ground  extending  from  the  French  burying-ground,  or  Cimeti^re  des 
Ficot^s,  to  the  Rue  des  Pauvres,  or  Palace-street,  a  length  of  291  yards 
by  a  depth  of  196  from  Couillard-street  to  the  rear  walL  This  establish- 
ment, for  the  reception  of  the  sick  poor  of  both  sexes,  was  founded  by 
the  Duchess  D^AiguiUon  in  16S7>  through  whose  charitable  zeal  some 
nuns  were  sent  from  France  for  the  purpose  of  commencing  it  and  su- 
perintending its  ^o^est«  The  principal  structure  is  388  feet  in  length 
by  50  in  breadth.  From  the  centre,  on  the  west  side,  a  corp&  de  h^i^ 
ranges  a  length  of  148  feet,  and  of  a  proportionate  breadth.  The  whole 
ift  two  stories  high,  substantially  built  of  stone,  with  nunre  regard  to 
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interior  convenience  than  attention  to  symmetry,  and  totally  devmd  of 
architectural  decorations.  It  contains  the  convent,  hospital,  and  neaiiy 
all  the  domestic  offices.  The  church,  about  100  feet  in  length  by  40 
in  breadth,  facing  the  Hdtel-Dieu-street,  has  nothing  to  recommend  it 
to  notice  but  the  plain  neatness  of  both  its  interior  and  exterior.  The 
convent  contains  the  residence  of  the  sup^rieure,  and  accommodations 
for  all  the  sisters  of  the  congregation.  The  hospital  is  divided  into  watds 
for  the  sick,  wherein  both  sexes  receive  nourishment,  medicine,  and 
attendance,  free  of  all  expense. 

This  charitable  institution  produces  extensive  benefit  to  the  com** 
munity,  and  continually  affords  relief  to  great  numbers  suffering  under 
the  accumulated  oppression  of  disease  and  poverty.  The  funds  by  which 
it  is  supported  are  derived  from  landed  property  within  the  city,  from 
whence  it  is  entitled  to  all  lods  et  ventes ;  also  from  the  revenues  of  some 
seigniories  that  have  been  granted  to  it;  and  although  these  are  con- 
siderable, yet,  from  the  liberality  and  extensive  nature  of  the  disburse- 
ments,  the  expenditure  so  nearly  balances  the  revenue,  that  it  requires, 
and  occasionally  receives,  grants  of  public  money.  The  whole  admini<» 
stration,  care,  and  attendance  of  the  establishment  are  conducted  by  a 
sup^rieure.  La  R^v^rende  M6re  Ste.  Antoine,  and  thirty-two  sisters,  to 
whose  zeal  in  the  offices  of  humanity  must  be  attributed  the  state  of 
comfort,  cleanliness,  and  good  arrangement  that  invariably  obtain  the 
encomiums  of  every  stranger  who  visits  the  institution. 

The  Ursuline  convent  is  situated  a  short  distance  to  the  northward 
of  St.  Louis-street,  within  the  fief  of  St.  Joseph,  a  property  that  belongs 
to  it.  It  is  a  substantial  stone  edifice,  two  stories  high,  forming  a  square, 
whose  side  is  112  feet.  The  building  is  40  feet  broad,  containing  ample 
and  convenient  accommodation  for  all  its  inmates.  The  church  of  St. 
Ursula,  connected  with  the  convent,  is  95  feet  long  by  45  in  breadth, 
very  plain  on  the  outside,  but  eminently  distinguished  for  the  good  taste 
and  richness  of  its  interior  ornaments,  and  the  beauty  of  some  of  its 
paintings.  To  the  eastward  of  it  are  several  detached  buildings,  forming 
part  of  the  establishment.  The  surrounding  ground,  645  feet  long  and 
486  broad,  is  encircled  by  a  lofty  stone  wall,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
a  space  allotted  to  the  court-yard,  is  laid  out  in  fine  prodn^*^ive  gardens. 
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institution,  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  benefits  of  a  careful 
and  religious  education  to  the  females  of  the  colony,  owes  its  foundation 
in  the  year  16S9  to  Madmne  de  la  Peltrie,  a  lady  residing  in  France.  It 
ocmsists  of  a  sup^rieure.  La  R^v^rende  M^re  Sainte  Monique,  and  45 
nuns,  who  are  employed  in  the  instruction  of  the  pupils  in  the  most 
useful  branches  of  knowledge,  besides  embroidery,  fine  work,  and  other 
female  accomplishments.  The  nuns  live  very  recluse,  and  are  more  austere 
in  their  usages  than  any  other  in  the  province.  The  landed  property  of 
the  institution  is  not  very  great,  but  the  industry  of  the  sisters  is  inces- 
sant, and  the  profits  arising  from  it  are  all  placed  to  the  general  stock, 
which  thereby  is  rendered  sufficiently  ample.  Their  embroidery  is  highly 
esteemed^  particularly  for  ecclesiastical  vestments  and  church  ornaments : 
their  fancy  works  are  so  much  admired,  that  some  of  them  obtain  con- 
siderable prices.  The  produce  of  their  gardens,  beyond  their  own  con- 
sumption, also  serves  to  increase  the  revenue  of  the  community.  This 
establishment  being  well  worth  inspection  is  usually  visited  by  strangers; 
for  which  purpose  a  permission  or  introduction  from  the  catholic  bishop 
is  necessary,  and  generally  granted  upon  an  application  being  made. 

The  monastery  of  the  Jesuits,  now  converted  into  a  barrack,  is  a 
spacioiis  stone  building,  three  stories  high,  forming  a  square,  or  rather 
parallelogram,  of  200  feet  by  224,  enclosed  within  a  wall  extending  more 
than  2100  yards  along  Ste.  Anne-street,  and  the  whole  of  Rue  de  la  Fa- 
farique.  On  the  arrival  of  some  of  the  order  in  Canada  in  1635,  their 
first  care  was  the  erection  of  a  suitable  habitation,  which  being  destroyed 
some  years  afterwards,  made  way  for  the  present  structure.  It  was 
{ormeAy  surrounded  by  extensive  and  beautiful  gardens ;  but  these,  to 
the  great  regret  of  many,  have  been  destroyed  since  the  house,  in  com- 
men  with  the  other  property  of  the  order,  has  reverted  to  the  crown, 
and  now  form  a  place  of  exercise  for  the  troops :  indeed,  no  one  could 
view  without  much  reluctance  the  fall  of  some  of  the  stately  and  vene- 
rable trees,  yet  untouched  by  decay,  that  were  the  original  tenants  of  the 
ground  at  the  first  f ojandation  of  the  city.  As  a  building,  this  is  one  of  the 
most  regular  of  any  in  the  place.  After  the  reduction  of  Canada  in  1759, 
it  was  bestowed  by  government  upon  Lord  Amherst,  but  subsequently 
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reverted  to  the  crown ;  and  the  legislature  of  the  provmoe  have  peti- 
tioned his  majesty  for  its  restoration  to  purposes  of  education. 

The  gaol  is  a  handsome  building  of  fine  gray  stcme,  160  feet  in 
length  by  68  in  breadth,  three  stories  high.  It  is  situated  on  the  nmrth 
side  of  Ste.  Anne-street,  with  the  front  towards  Angel-street  Standing 
on  an  elevated  spot»  it  is  airy  and  healthful.  It  has  in  the  rear  a  space  of 
ground  100  feet  in  depth  confined  by  a  lofty  wall,  where  the  prisoneis 
are  allowed  the  benefit  of  exercise.  The  interior  is  most  judiiaously 
planned,  as  it  respects  the  health,  cleanliness,  and  safe  custody  of  those 
who  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  become  its  inmates.  The  design  and  con^ 
struction  confer  much  credit  upon  the  architect,  and  the  eommiftskkien 
under  whose  superintendence  it  was  erected.  It  was  first  occupied  in 
1814.  The  expense  of  the  building,  upwards  of  15,000/.,  was  defrayed 
by  the  provincial  legislature. 

Opposite  to  the  gaol  is  the  Scotch  church,  a  small  building  not  di^ 
stinguished  for  any  thing  deserving  particular  mention.  The  edifice  itself 
is  not  deficient  in  neatness,  but  it  is  disfigured  by  the  inelegance  and  dis^ 
proportion  of  its  spire. 

The  building  denominated  the  Bishop's  Palace,  and  standing  on  an 
elevated  spot,  is,  very  .conspicuous.  It  is  situated  near  the  grand  battoy, 
extending  in  an  easterly  direction  from  Prescot-gate,  or  the  communis 
cation  to  the  Liower  Town,  along  Mountain-street  118  feet,  and  then 
in  a  line  running  at  right  angles  to  the  former,  147  feet.  Its  average 
breadth  is  34  feet.  On  the  south  and  east  sides  it  is  three  stories  high, 
but  on  the  others  no  more  than  two.  It  was  built  for  the  residence  c£ 
the  catholic  Bishop  of  Quebec.  It  contained  a  chapel  with  every  suitable 
convenience,  and  was  by  no  means  destitute  of  embellishment.  An  an- 
nuity has  been  granted  by  the  government  to  the  head  of  the  catholic 
clergy  in  Canada  in  lieu  of  it. 

The  different  divisions  of  the  building  are  now  occupied  by  the  le- 
gislature, the  offices  of  the  legislative  council,  and  those  of  the  house  of 
assembly.  The  chapel,  65  feet  by  86,  is  fitted  up  for  the  meetings  of  the 
house  of  assembly.  Adjoining  it  are  the  wardrobe,  the  different  committee- 
rooms,  library,  &c.    Above  this  part,  that  forms  the  north-west  angle,  is 
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4bt  apftrtment  where  tfa  A  k^^sfartive  council  hdds  its  rittiiigs ;  end  od  the 
nme  floor  are  the  commitlee-iooms,  couQcil  office,  &e.  Ate.  dependent  on 
^•t  branch  of  the  l^^idatwe  The  vaults  nndemeath  the  pakice  are 
fartfy  apfNt>priated  to  the  seoretaiy  of  the  province,  and  occupied  as  de^ 
{MMitories  of  the  ardiiveB  and  most  of  the  public  recmds  of  the  province. 

The  artiUerir  barracks  form  a  range  of  stone  buildings,  two  stories 
high,  597  feet  in  length  by  40  in  breadth,  exten^ng  in  a  westeriy  di» 
Motion  from  Pahce-gate.  They  were  erected  previous  to  the  year  1750^ 
ferthe  accommodation  of  troops,  l^  which  the  garrison  ¥ras  reinfitwced, 
and  vrere  then  distinguished  as  themsfmes  nomMUes.  They  are  roughly 
MMSIrttcted^  but  very  substantial  and  well  arranged.  The  east  end  <tf  the 
itttlge  was  for  several  years  used  as  a  common  prison,  but  since  the 
erection  of  the  new  gaol  this  practice  has  been  discontinued.  Besides 
sulBcient  room  for  quartering  the  artillery  sddiers  of  the  garrison,  then 
fi  art  ordnance  office,  armoury,  storehouses,  and  workshops. 

The  armoury  is  very  considerable,  and  occupies  several  apartments^ 
wherein  small  arms  of  every  description  for  the  equipmatit  of  80,000 
men  are  constantly  kept  in  complete  repair  and  readiness  for  inunediate 
use.  The  musquetry  and  other  fire-arms  are  arranged  so  as  to  admit  con* 
venient  access  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning,  &c.  The  mrme$  blameke$  of 
an  dasses  are  well  displayed  in  various  designs  and  emblematical  de- 
vices, and  present,  on  entering  the  room,  a  fanciful  coi^i  d'otiL  In  front 
of  tiie  barracks  there  is  a  good  parade. 

The  Union  Buildings,  formeriy  the  Union  Hotel,  are  situated  near 
the  Chftteau,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Grand  Parade  or  Pbce  d'Armes, 
ind  contribute  greatly  towards  its  embellishment.  They  form  a  capacious 
wriMmilt  stone  edifice,  three  stories  high,  in  a  handsome  style  of  modem 
architecture,  86  feet  in  length  l^  80  in  breadth.  The  principal  build- 
hig  was  erected  about  the  year  180S,  under  an  act  of  the  provincial  par- 
Bament,  by  a  number  of  persons  who  raised  a  sufficient  joint  stock  by 
Aaies,  and  who,  by  the  act,  were  formed  into  a  corporate  body.  The 
efcjeet  vras  to  have  a  commodious  hotel  of  the  first  respectability,  for  the 
eeeption  and  accommodation  of  strangers  arriving  in  the  capital.  It  was 
tfuee  yean  ago  purchased  by  the  chief  justice  of  the  province,  who  has 
ly  enlarged  and  improved  it;  and  the  whole  is  now  leased  by 
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government  from  the  proprietor  at  a  rent  of  500/.  par  annum,  and  a^ 
propriated  to  public  purposes,  the  chief  departments  of  the  colony 
having  thdr  offices  established  there.  They  are  those  of  thcf  govenu»^ 
dvil  secretary,  the  receiver-general,  the  surveyor-general,  the  audittNV 
general  of  accounts,  the  commissioner  of  crown  lands,  the  warden  of  the 
forests,  the  secretary  to  the  corporation  for  clergy  reserves,  and  a  tem- 
porary hydrographer^s  office.  An  elegant  room  is  fitted  up  fcnr  the 
sittings  of  the  executive  council,  and  chambers  allotted  to  its  clerks. 
The  great  room,  which  was  originally  denominated  the  assembly  room, 
where  the  subscription  balls  ware  given  during  winter,  is  now  converted 
into  a  museum  attached  to  the  Literary  and  Historical  Society  of  Quebec, 
first  founded  in  1824,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Earl  of  Dalhousie^  and 
subsequently  united  in  1829  to  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  in  Canada,  which  was  founded  in  1827.  The  museum  contains 
already  a  valuable  collection  of  minerals  and  fossils,  a  considerable  portion 
of  which  *was  collected  in  various  parts  of  Upper  Canada,  classed  and 
presented  to  the  institution  by  Captain  Bayfield,  R.  N.  The  botanical 
department  is  also  supplied  with  many  beautiful  specimens,  amongst 
which  the  classified  plants  presented  to  the  museum  by  the  Countess  of 
Dalhousie  are  prominent.  In  mentioning  this  interesting  branch  of 
science,  we  cannot  forbear  associating  with  it  the  name  of  one  of  the  most 
zealous  and  intelligent  members  of  the  society,  and  one  of  its  vice- 
presidents,  Mr.  Shepherd,  whose  practical  as  well  as  scientific  knowledge 
of  botany  has  enabled  him  to  lay  before  the  society,  at  different  times, 
much  important  information  relative  to  Canadian  trees  and  plants. 

The  walls  of  the  great  room  are  hung  with  paintings  in  various 
styles,  some  of  which  are  of  the  best  schools,  and  would  do  honour  to 
any  gallery.  The  collection  belongs  to  Mr.  Joseph  Ligar^,  a  Canadian 
artist  of  reputation,  and  a  member  of  the  society,  who  has  liberally  con- 
sented to  this  gratuitous  exhibition  of  art  upon  the  mere  condition  that 
the  paintings  should  be  insured  by  the  society  against  accidents  by  fire. 
Next  to  the  great  room  is  a  large  Und  convenient  apartment,  appropriated 
to  the  meetings  of  the  members,  whether  in  general  assemblies  or  class 
sittings :  it  is  also  used  as  the  library,  and,  as  such,  contains  several  va- 
luable standard  scientific  and  literary  works ;  but  the  institution  being 
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melody  in  its  infancy^  the  catalogue  is  not  yet  very  copious,  though  it  is 
daily  acquiring  an  accession  of  new  and  important  books,  &c  The 
entrance  to  the  building  is  under  a  portico  of  good  proportions  and  tasteful 
design,  approached  by  a  flight  of  steps. 

The  peculiar  situation  of  the  city,  as  already  described,  occasions  ir- 
r^ularity  and  unevenness  in  the  streets :  many  of  them  are  narrow,  but 
most  of  them  are  well  paved,  and  the  others  are  macadamized:  the 
Inieadth  of  the  principal  ones  is  32  feet,  but  the  others  usually  only  from 
24  to  27*  The  greater  number  of  the  houses  are  built  of  stone,  very 
imequal  in  their  elevation,  with  high  sloping  roofs,  principally  shingled, 
though  sometimes  covered  with  tin  or  sheet  iron.  Great  improvement 
has  taken  place  of  late  years  in  the  mode  of  building  and  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  dwellings,  as  the  old-fashioned  methods  of  the  country  are 
gradually  superseded  by  a  modem  style.  No  less  amendment  has  taken 
place  in  paving  the  streets.  Mountain-street,  where  formerly  the  ascent 
was  so  steep  as  to  make  it  difficult  for  a  carriage,  is  now  passable  for  all 
sorts  of  vehicles  with  the  greatest  ease.  John-street,  Buade-street, 
Fabrique-street,  and  the  greater  part  of  Palace-street,  are  the  great 
thoroughfares,  and  may  be  considered  as  the  mercantile  part  of  the  Upper 
Town,  being  inhabited  chiefly  by  merchants,  retail  traders,  artisans, 
and  numerous  tavern-keepers.  St.  Louis-street,  running  nearly  parallel 
to  St.  John-street,  is  much  more  elevated,  airy,  and  agreeable,  and  by 
far  the  pleasantest  part  of  the  town :  as  such,  most  of  the  superior  officers 
of  the  provincial  government,  and  people  of  the  first  rank,  reside  there. 
Many  of  the  houses  are  modem  and  very  handsome :  that  formerly  be- 
longing  to  the  late  Chief  Ju$tice  Elmsly,  though  not  modem,  is  large 
and  degant,  and  at  present  converted  into  a  barrack  for  officers.  Near  it, 
in  the  rear,  is  the  military  hospital  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Carmel. 

The  market-place  is  165  feet  long:  in  front  of  the  Jesuits'  barracks  it 
is  250  feet  broad,  but  near  the  cathedral  it  is  only  172.  In  the  centre  is  an 
dongated  building,  circular  at  both  ends,  and  divided  into  two  rows  of 
butchers'  stalls  facing  outwards,  to  which  access  is  had  on  the  side  of 
Fabrique-street  by  a  flight  of  steps  and  alanding.  The  hay  and  wood  market 
occupies  a  regular  area,  formerly  the  site  of  the  Jesuits'  church,  adjoining 
the  drill-ground  of  the  Jesuits'  barracks,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  a 
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wall.  Main  streets  diTerge  trixB  €lie.^6Ssteait  sides  of  die 'market  to 
the  prindpal  'oitranoes.  i^ta  the  city.  The  market  is  heid  every  day, 
and  ahnc»t  always  well  stiodced ;  but  Saturday  usually  affords  the  greatest 
abundance,  when  there  is  a  good  show  of  butchers'  meat  of.  $11  kind^ 
furnished  both  by  the  butchers  of  the  oity  and  the  habUoMm  peasants, 
who  bring  it  from  several  miles  round.  The  supplies  of  poultry,  fish, 
fruit,  vegetables,  herbs,  and  indeed  every  article  of  consumption,  are 
brought  by  the  country  people  in  large  quantities  froip  the  difibr^it 
fertUe  seigniories  round  the  capital.  In  fact,  nothing  is  wanting  to 
furnish  the  table,  and  that  too  at  a  moderate  price,  for  every  rank  <tf 
society,  from  the  humble  labourer  to  the  man  of  af&uence,  who  can  enjoy 
both  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life. 

The  Place  d'Armes,  or  Grand  Parade,  in  front  of  the  Ch&teau,  though 
not  extensive,  is  handsome,  and  may  be  termed  the  court  end  of  the 
town.  Surrounded  by  the  most  distinguished  edifices  in  the  capital, 
and  having  in  its  centre  an  endosed  space,  confined  by  chains  and 
wickets,  and  laid  out  into  walks,  it  is  not  destitute  of  attractions,  and 
affords  an  agreeable  promenade. 

The  Esplanade,  between  St.  Louis  and  St.  John's  gate,  has  a  l^igth 
of  273  yards  by  an  average  breadth  of  80 ;  except  at  the  St.  Ursula  bastion, 
where  it  is  120  yards.  It  is  tolerably  level,  in  some  places  presenting  a 
surface  of  the  bare  rock.  This  is  the  usual  place  of  parade  for  the  troops 
of  the  garrison,  from  whence,  every  morning  in  summer,  the  different 
guards  of  the  town  are  mounted :  in  winter  the  barrack  drill-ground  is 
generally  used  for  parades.  The  musters  and  annual  reviews  of  the 
militia  belonging  to  the  city  are  held  here. 

The  Lower  Town  is  situated  immediately  under  Cape  Diamond, 
and  by  the  continuation  of  merchants'  stores  and  warehouses  reaches 
from  L'Ance  des  Mers  round  the  point  of  the  cape  as  far  to  the  north- 
west as  the  suburbs  of  St.  Roch.  It  stands  on  what  may  be  termed  an 
artificial  ground,  as  formerly,  at  flood  tide,  the  waters  of  the  river  used 
to  wash  the  very  foot  of  the  rock.  From  time  to  time,  wharf  after  wharf 
has  been  projected  towards  the  low-water  mark,  and  foundations  made 
sufficiently  solid  to  build  whole  streets,  where  once  boats,  and  even  vessels 
of  considerable  burden,  used  to  ride  at  anchor.     The  greatest  breadth  of 
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The  Cul  de  Sac  is  dtuated  between  the  King's  and  Queen's  Wharfii» 
fcnrming  an  open  dock»  dry  at  every  tide.  Ships  can  be  there  ccmveniently 
laid  aground  to  receive  any  necessary  repairs.  In  the  winter,  boats  and 
gmall-decked  vessek  that  navigate  the  river  between  Quebec  and  Mont- 
real are  also  laid  up  in  security  from  the  ice.  It  spreads  540  feet  in 
length,  and  about  240  in  depth.  All  craft  lying  here  for  repair,  or  other* 
wis^  must  observe  the  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Trinify- 
house,  and  are  placed  under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  the  as- 
ristant  harbour-master.  Between  the  Queen's  and  M^Callum's  Wharf 
is  the  principal  landing-place,  about  SOO  feet  wide,  where  boats  and 
canoes  usually  set  their  passengers  on  shores  but  where  mudi  incon- 
venience is  frequently  occasioned  by  the  nmnerous  rafts  of  fire-wood 
that  are  brought  down  the  river  for  the  use  of  the  dty,  and  moored 
hareabout,  sometimes  to  the  complete  obstruction  of  the  passage.  If 
the  r^ulations  of  the  harbour,  properly  enforced,  be  insufficient  to 
prevent  this  public  annoyance,  it  should  be  removed  by  legislative 
interference. 

The  public  buildings  and  other  objects  of  note  in  the  Lower  Town 
are  the  catholic  church,  the  Quebec  bank,  the  exchange,  the  govenunent 
warehouse,  the  customrhouse,  the  wharfs,  dockyards,  and  markets.  The 
catholic  church  fronts  the  principal  market-place.  It  is  the  only  house  of 
worship  in  the  Lower  Town,  and  was  built  upwards  of  a  century  ago, 
in  compliance,  it  is  stated,  with  a  vow  made  in  1690,  during  the  siege  of 
Quebec,  by  the  English  forces  under  General  Phipps.  It  was  nearly 
consumed  by  fire  in  I759»  but  afterwards  repaired,  and  surmounted  by  a 
spire.  The  Quebec  bank  occupies  a  lofty  building,  faced  with  wrought 
lime-stone^  and  having  two  fronts,  one  on  St  Peter  and  another  on  Sault 
au  Matelot  streets.  The  edifice  also  contains  the  fire  assurance  com- 
pany of  Quebec,  to  which  it  belongs,  and  also  the  Quebec  library,  besides 
several  chambers  used  as  offices.  The  library  contains  the  most  valuable 
collection  of  books,  classical,  scientific,  and  literary,  in  the  province,  and 
is  immediately  supplied  with  the  new  works  as  they  are  published,  the 
fund  for  their  purchase  arising  out  of  the  subscriptions,  and  the  con- 
trol of  the  moneys  devolving  to  a  committee  of  management  composed 
in  general  of  the  original  shareholders  or  proprietors  of  the  library,  or 
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^eir  representatives.  The  government  warehouse  on  the  King*8  Wharf 
is  a  spacious  stone  building*  250  feet  long,  appropriated  for  the  receptioA 
of  naval  and  military  stores,  and  guarded  by  a  small  military  detach- 
mttit  The  Exchange  will  be  hereafter  noticed.  The  Custom-house 
ituids  on  M'Callum's  Wharf;  and  during  that  part  of  the  year  when 
the  navigation  of  the  river  is  uninterrupted,  it  presents  the  crowded 
•cenii  of  activity  and  business  commonly  met  with  at  such  establish^ 
ments.  The  insufficiency  of  the  accommodations  of  the  present  esta- 
blishment for  a  department  of  that  nature  has  been  seriously  felt,  and 
tbe  legislature  has  lately  provided  for  the  erection  of  a  custom-house, 
for  whidi  purpose  an  eligible  situation  was  judiciously  selected  by  His 
Excellency  Sir  James  Kempt  when  administrator  of  the  government, 
imd  it  is  intended  this  spring  (1831)  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  new 
building  adjoining  the  extensive  government  warehouses  on  the  King's 
Wharf. 

Some  distance  from  M'Callum*8  Wharf,  and  between  the  premises 
heretofore  belonging  to  Sir  John  Caldwell,  and  those  of  Mr.  Tod, 
passes  the  boundary  line  between  the  king's  and  seminary's  domains. 
A  definition  of  the  precise  extent  of  the  former  would  prove  tedious, 
•i  it  is  presumed  to  include  generally  all  ground  in  and  about  the 
dty  not  disposed  of  by  deed  of  concession,  or  letters  patent,  either 
to  puUic  bodies  or  individuals.  Such  parts  of  it  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary  are  reserved  for  military  and  other  public  uses,  and  the 
remainder  is  usually  conceded,  subject  to  the  payment  of  lods  et  venteM. 
The  seminary  domain  was  granted  by  Monsieur  de  Chauvigny,  the 
governor  of  the  province,  to  the  seminary  of  Quebec,  on  the  29th  of 
October,  1686,  by  which  concession  the  whole  extent  of  beach  in  front, 
atid  reaching  to  the  low-water  mark  in  the  river  St  Charles,  was  con- 
firmed to  it    This  grant  is  quoted  by  Le  Mattre  La  MoriUe,  Arpenteur 

Royal  et  Jur^«&  Quebec,  in  his  proc^  verbal,  dated  — ,  1758, 

irlierein  he  minutely  describes  the  boundaries  of  both  domains,  and  also 
of  the  ground  granted  to  the  Hdtel-Dieu.  The  seminary's  domain  is 
nearly  as  follows :  beginning  at  the  separation  from  the  king's  domain 
m  the  Lower  Town,  it  passes  between  the  houses  of  the  Honourable 
Mr.  Caldwell  and  BIr.  Tod;   from  whence  it  extends  in  an  CMterlv 
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dir^cticm  as  far  as  the  low-water  mark.  Returning  to  the  first-ncien- 
tioned  separation  from  the  king's  dcHnain,  it  shapes  nearly  a  west-wuth^ 
west  Course  as  far  as  the  presbytery^  near  the  catholic  cathedral,  where 
it  takes  a  direction  nearly  north-westerly  to  the  Frendi  burying-ground^ 
or  Cimeti^re  des  Ficot^ ;  and  fraih  thence  it  ends  by  a  line  rumdng 
tiorth  deven  d^rees  west  by  compass  to  the  low-water  mark,  diyiding 
on  this  side  the  domain  from  the  grounds  of  the  Hdtel-Dieu.  From 
M'Callum's  to  Messrs.  Munro  and  Bell's  wharf,  the  line  is  occupied  by 
a  continuation  of  water-side  premises  and  wharfs,  conveniently  situated 
towards  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  wdl  calculated  for  the  extensive  ship^ng 
conceitis  oi  their  itespective  owners.  From  the  avenue  leading  down  to 
Munro  and  Bell's,  the  Rue  Sault  au  Matdlot  is  prolcmged  in  a  westerly 
directi<»i  as  far  as  La  Canoterie,  so  dose  under  the  cliff  as  to  admit  of 
only  one  row  o£  houses ;  and  although  by  undermining  and  cutting 
away  the  rock  so  as  to  make  it  quite  perpendicular,  the  street  has  been 
raidered  as  conv^iient  as  the  nature  of  circumstances  would  admit,  yet 
in  one  place,  with  all  these  contrivances,  it  is  no  more  than  twelve  feeC 
wide.  In  the  rear  of  these  houses  is  another  line  of  wharfs,  that  can 
be  reached  by  river  craft  at  or  a  little  before  high  water  only.  Over 
these  wharfs  a  new  street  (St.  Paul's),  long  projected,  was  some  years  ago 
opened,  and  is  now  become  a  great  thoroughfare,  communicating  at  oiie 
end  by  an  angle  with  St.  Peter-stxeet,  and  at  the  other  with  a  new  street 
leading  to  St  Roch«  From  the  end  of  Rue  Sault  au  Matelot  «  hiH 
communicates  with  the  Upper  Town  by  Hope  Gkite.  Proceeding  west- 
ward through  St.  Charles  and  St  Nichdas-streets,  there  is  a  range  of 
spadous  wharfs,  the  king's  storehouses  and  wharfs,  the  batteaux-yard, 
and  the  jetty.  The  latter  was  no  mote  than  a  loose  pile  of  huge  stones, 
extending  from  high  to  low  water  mark,  and  covered  with  a  platform 
that  served  as  a  public  promenade.  It  is  at  present  partly  embodied 
into  wharfs,  and  partly  left  in  its  original  rude  state.  In  the  batteaux- 
yard  the  boats  and  batteaux  employed  in  the  service  of  government  are 
built,  repaired,  and  laid  up  during  the  winter. 

On  the  western  side  <rf  St.  Nicholas-street,  and  fronting  that  of  St 
Vallier,  are  the  ruins  of  the  int^dant's  palace.  After  the  conquest  in 
1769  but  Uttk  attenticm  was  pa^d  to  it,  and  in  the  year  1775  its  ruin  as 
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a  palace  was  completed ;  tat  when  the  Americans,  under  Arnold,  block- 
aded  the  dty,  they  found  means  to  establish  a  body  of  troops  within  it ; 
but  they  were  soon  afterwards  dislodged  from  their  quarters  by  shells 
thrown  Arom  the  garrison,  which  set  it  on  fire,  and  nearly  consumed  the 
whole.  Near  the  ruins  is  a  small  building  preserved  in  good  repair,  and 
Impropriated  for  some  time  as  the  residence  of  the  diief  engineer  of  the 
garrison.  Since  the  period  of  its  demolition,  a  small  part  that  required  but 
little  expense  to  restore  has  been  converted  into  government  storehouses. 
The  distinction  of  Le  Palais  is  still  applied  to  a  part  o£  the  LowerTown, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ruins.  Between  Ije  Palais  and  the  beach 
is  the  king^s  wood-yard,  occupying  a  large  plot  of  ground,  wherein  a 
iofficient  quantity  of  fuel  for  a  year's  consumption  of  the  whole  garris<m 
is  always  kept  in  store.  By  its  northern  side  is  constructed  an  artificial 
load,  substantially  wharfed  so  as  to  prevent  its  inundation  by  the  flood 
tides  that  rise  in  the  estuary  of  the  river  St  Charles,  along  the  banks  of 
which  it  runs.  Regular  slants  at  convenient  distances  descend  from  the 
level  of  the  road  to  the  beach,  which  is  always  crowded  with  river  craft, 
boats  and  rafts,  the  two  former  bringing  generally  deals,  provisions  and 
forage  to  market,  and  the  latter  consisting  chiefly  of  fiie-wood. 

On  the  western  side  of  the  wood-yard  the  suburb  of  St  Rodi  oom- 
mimces,  and  extends  In  a  westerly  direction  to  La  Vacherie,  a  distance 
of  785  yards,  and  from  the  Cdteau  Ste.  Genevieve  to  the  river  St  Charles 
about  7S0  yards.  Towards  La  Vacherie  especially  the  extension  of  the 
suburbs  has  been  of  late  extremely  rapid,  and  the  fields  formeriy  occu* 
|»ed  as  grazing  grounds  are  now  in  a  great  measure  covered  with 
houses.  The  streets,  though  narrow,  are  regularly  built  and  straight^ 
enssmg  each  othor  at  right  angles.  The  greater  part  of  the  houses 
are  of  wood,  but  a  few  of  those  lately  constructed  are  not  destitute 
of  a  showy  exterior.  The  church  of  St  Roch  is  a  handsome  but 
plain  structure  of  lai^  dimensions.  The  ground  on  which  it  stands 
was  a  free  gift  from  J.  Mure,  Esq. ;  and  the  edifice  itself  was  erected 
under  the  patronage  of  the  late  catholic  bbhop^,  who  was  also  the  patron 

*  Moongnenr  Pkadt,  whose  great  riitiiet  uid  cmiacot  talents  rendered  him  one  of  the 
distingnkhed  faUiops  that  erer  filled  the  Qoebec  Catholic  see. 
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of  a  public  school  in  this  suburb,  and  another  in  St.  John's.  The  inhar 
bitants  of  St  Roch  are  entitled  to  vote  for  the  representatives  in  parlia? 
ment  for  the  Lower  Town,  which  elects  two.  From  the  extrenuty  of 
the  suburbs  to  the  banks  of  the  river  St.  Charles,  which  winds  beautifully 
through  the  valley,  as  before  mentioned,  there  is  a  large  extent  of  fine 
meadow  and  pasture  land,  varied  at  intervals  by  gardens,  and  intersected 
by  the  road  leading  from  the  city  to  the  former  site  of  Dorchester 
bridge. 

The  beaches  of  the  rivers  St.  Charles  and  St.  Lawrence,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Quebec,  require  a  few  words  of  particular  observation,  as 
they  are  disposed  of  by  specific  grants,  and  sometimes  sold  in  portions  at 
great  prices,  or  let  at  high  rents,  or  for  other  valuable  considerations. 
That  of  the  river  St.  Charles  from  Pointe  k  Carey  to  the  old  Dorchester 
bridge  is  low,  flat,  and  generally  sandy,  with  many  groups  of  rocks  lying 
about  it,  but  particularly  between  the  Point  and  the  Jetty,  where  they 
almost  edge  the  low-water  channel.  The  space  that  lies  between  a  line 
prolonged  from  St.  Peter-street  down  to  the  low-water  mark  of  the 
St.  Charles  and  the  St.  Lawrence  was  conceded  by  the  seminary  to 
Messrs.  Munro  and  Bell,  and  within  its  limits  these  gentlemen  had  very 
extensive  premises,  that  have  been  judiciously  divided  into  lots  and  dis- 
posed of  to  considerable  advantage  for  the  buildirfg  of  wharfs  and  othw 
improvements,  which  are  rapidly  proceeding.  The  peculiarly  favourable 
situation  of  this  property,  at  the  angle  of  the  Quebec  rock,  has  led  to  its 
selection  as  a  fit  site  for  the  erection  of  the  New  Exchange,  which  is 
an  elegant  gray  cut-stone  edifice,  supported  by  an  arched  colonnade,  and 
piazza,  and  standing  conspicuous  on  a  projecting  wharf.  The  edifice  is 
65  feet  long  by  34  broad.  On  the  first  fioor  is  the  reading-room,  50  feet 
by  30 ;  and  above  is  the  room  appropriated  to  the  committee  of  trade,  li 
deposit  room,  and  four  other  apartments.  Upon  another  wharf,  nemr 
the  Exchange,  is  a  market  for  the  immediate  accommodation  of  that 
quarter  of  the  Lower  Town.  The  Exchange  is  well  situated  to  be  made 
a  sailing-mark,  by  which  directions  might  be  laid  down  to  prevent  vessds 
in  coming  to  their  anchorage  before  the  town  from  keeping  too  much 
within  the  river  St.  Charles,  where,  at  half  ebb,  they  would  get  aground 
upon  the  reef  that  stretches  nearly  across  its  mouth.    From  BelVs  Wharf 
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down  to  the  edge  of  the  St.  Lawrence  at  low  water  the  distance  is  280 
feet,  nearly  all  a  reef  of  flat  rocks ;  and  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  th^ 
Pointe  k  Carey,  a  large  irregular  ridge,  runs  about  240  yards  beyond  the 
wharf.  It  leaves  a  narrow  passage  for  the  channel  of  the  St.  Charles, 
from  whence  another  chain  of  rocks  ranges  in  different  directions  about 
the  entrance  of  it,  which  at  low  water  is  uncovered,  and  at  high  water 
has  about  two  fathoms  and  a  half  upon  it.  From  the  Grand  Battery  on 
the  clifi^,  a  little  before  the  flood  tide  makes,  two  distinct  reefs  can  be 
seen  stretching  across  it,  nearly  parallel  to  each  other.  The  entrance  into 
it  is  close  within  Pointe  k  Carey,  where  several  sand- banks  form  two  or 
three  different  passages  between  them. 

The  construction  of  a  pier  across  the  estuary  of  the  St.  Charles  is 
a  measure  of  the  greatest  practicability  and  of  paramount  importance 
under  every  aspect,  and  a  subject  that  was  brought  under  the  notice  of 
the  legislature  in  1829,  when  it  received  the  most  serious  consideration 
in*  committee,  and  was  very  favourably  reported  upon ;  but  no  bill  has 
yet  been  introduced  tending  to  encourage  so  momentous  an  undertaking. 
The  most  judicious  position  contemplated  for  the  erection  of  such  a  pier 
is  decidedly  between  the  New  Exchange  and  the  Beauport  distillery  and 
mills,  a  direct  distance  of  4,300  yards,  which,  with  the  exception  merely  of 
the  channels  of  the  St.  Charles  (that  are  neither  very  broad  nor  deep,  nor 
numerous),  is  dry  at  low  water,  and  afibrds  every  advantage  calculated 
to  facilitate  the  construction  of  a  work  of  that  nature.     It  appears  that 

• 

anterior  to  the  conquest  the  French  government  had  entertained  some 
•views  in  relation  to  so  great  an  amelioration ;  but  the  subject  seems  to 
-have  never  been  properly  taken  up  until  1822,  when  the  project  was 
,  submitted  to  the  governor  in  chief  of  tjie  province  by  James  George, 
Esq.  a  Quebec  merchant,  conspicuous  for  his  zeal  and  activity,  as  well 
in  promoting  this  particular  object,  as  in  forwarding  the  views  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  Company,  an  association  formed  avowedly  for  the  imr 
provement  of  the  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

Of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  thus  docking  the  St.  Charles  no 
one  can  doubt,  whether  the  undertaking  be  considered  in  a  local,  muni^ 
cipal,  or  commercial  point  of  view.  As  a  means  of  extending  the  bounda- 
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ries  of  the  Lower  Town^  and  bringing  under  more  immediate  improye^ 
ment  the  extensive  beaches  of  the  St.  Charles,  it  is  of  the  greatest  cotac^ 
quence;  whilst  it  will  open  a  more  direct  and  considerably  shorter  acceis 
to  the  city  from  the  fine  country  to  the  north-east^  and  therefore  furtlier 
encourage  the  introduction  of  produce  into  the  Quebec  markets,  and 
also  facilitate  the  more  frequent  and  general  intercourse  between  town 
and  country.  Property  in  its  vicinity  would  be  amazingly  enhanced  in 
value,  whether  on  the  Beauport  or  the  Quebec  shore ;  and  we  almost 
might  look  forward  to  the  period  when  both  banks  of  the  St.  ChaikB 
would  be  identified  as  the  Lower  Town. 

Commercially  considered,  this  pier  (which  would  at  first  foam  a 
Ude'd&ck  that  might  evaituaUy  be  converted  into  a  wet-dock)  would  be 
ctf  incalculable  advantage  from  the  great  facilities  it  would  offer  to  the 
general  trade  of  the  place,  and  especially  the  timber-trade,  ^i^ch  haa 
frequently  involved  its  members  in  much  perplexity,  owing  to  the 
deficiency  that  exists  of  some  secure  dock  or  other  similar  reservoir, 
where  that  staple  article  of  the  colony  might  be  safely  kept,  and  where 
ships  might  take  in  their  cargoes  without  being  exposed  to  the  numerous 
difficulties  and  momentous  losses  often  sustained  in  loading  at  moorings 
in  the  coves  or  in  harbour.  By  building  the  outward  face  of  the  pier  in 
deep  watar,  or  projecting  wharfs  from  it,  an  extensive  advantage  would 
also  be  gained,  affording  increased  conveniences  in  the  unlading  and 
lading  of  vessels.  In  fact,  it  would  be  impossible,  in  summarily  noticing 
the  beneficial  tendency  of  this  great  work,  to  particularize  its  matiifcdd 
advantages :  they  are  too  weighty  to  be  overlooked  either  by  the  legis- 
lature or  the  community  at  large,  and  will  doubtless  dictate  the  expe- 
diency of  bringing  them  into  efiectual  operation.  The  difierent  modes 
suggested  of  raising  the  capital  required  for  the  undertaking  are,  1st, 
from  the  provincial  revenue  by  the  annual  vote  of  a  loan ;  2ndly,  by 
an  act  vesting  it  in  the  city  of  Quebec,  by  way  of  loan  to  the  city,  to  be 
refunded  by  the  receipts  of  rents  and  dock  dues  arising  from  the  work ; 
Sdly,  by  an  act  of  incorporation,  the  province  taking  a  share  in  the  stock, 
and  appointing  commissioners ;  4thly,  by  an  act  of  incorporation  only. 

From  the  western  boundary  of  the  Seminary  Domain  as  far  as  the 
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Itttyt  or  Sfone  Dyk^  the  beach  belongs  to  the  H6tel-Dieu,  and*  with 
tibe  right  of  fiahery,  was  granted  to  it  in  1648;  but  the  greater  part  haa 
been  conceded  by  that  establishment  to  dilRsr^t  petsons,  and  is  now 
oeenpied  either  as  wharfs,  dock-yards,  or  timberfprounds.  From  the 
Jetty,  as  £sr  as  St  Rocketreet,  the  whole  of  the  beadi  is  reserved  by 
gofremment,  beyond  which  the  remaining  portion,  in  front  of  St  Rocfa, 
was  granted  by  the  crown  to  the  Hon.  John  Bidiardson  of  MciitreaU 
in  trust  for  the  heirs  of  the  late  William  Grant,  Esq^  fifom  wboal  it  was 
aoquiitd  by  the  late  John  Mure,  Esq^  and  is  now  the  property  of  Mr; 
Poaer.  It  is  divided  into  several  dock-yards,  wkub,  and  timber-gionndsi 
and  occupied  by  various  persons*  Among  the  former,  Goudie^s  yard  is 
tibe  most  eminent  and  complete  where  ship4>uilding  upon  an  enlarged 
scale  has  been  carried  on  for  many  years.  There  is  in  this  doduyard  a 
spacMNis  saw^niU,  with  numerous  sets  of  saws,  woriced  with  prodigious 
vdocity  by  a  steam-engine  of  considerable  power.  Campbdl's  Wharf 
panpectfl  so  Cmt  into  the  river  as  to  form  rather  a  remarkable  feature  in 
laokiiV  toward  Dordiester  bridge.  The  large  building  formerly  called 
Grant's  Bfill  stiU  remains  upon  it,  though  in  ruins.  Widiin  these  pre* 
Qsises  there  is  a  very  extensive  wet  dodc,  or  dam,  for  keeping  timbet 
afloat.  From  the  line  of  La  Vacherie  up  to  the  site  of  the  dd  bridge, 
tibe  beach  on  either  side  of  the  dumnel  is  generally  used  as  timber, 
grounds,  and  provided  with  extrasive  booms,  &c  The  bed  of  the  St 
ChmA&t  is  flat  At  low  water  the  two  duurnds  are  narrow,  winding  and 
ftequently  divided  by  widempreading  shoals  of  sand  or  mud.  When  the 
tide  IS  out,  the  water  in  them  varies  from  8  to  8  7  indies,  but  at  fuU  flood 
the  avenige  ia  frcwt  two  to  two  fathoms  and  a  half. 

Dordiester  bridge  wasoriginally  situated  hij^ier  up  the  river,  at  tho 
tanunation  of  the  road  in  the  rear  of  Lynd*s  farm  on  one  side,  and  the  point 
of  junction  of  the  Beauport  and  Cfaariesbourg  roads  on  the  other.  This 
rooter  however,  being  very  circuitous,  public  convenience  suggested  tho 
fspedieiiGy  oi  building  a  new  bridge  nearer  the  town,  and  an  act  to  that 
(flSbct  passed  the  provindd  legislatmre  several  years  ago^  anthorixing 
Iftessrs.  Jirfm  Anderson  and  Charles  Smith  to  build  the  existing  tolUiridge, 
Md  to  demolish  the  old  one.  The  new  Dorchester  bridge  may  be  consideoDd( 
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as  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Charles,  as  both  shores  lower  dowii 
trend  outward,  and  form  the  expansive  estuary  of  that  river.  The  bridge 
forms  a  direct  continuation  of  Craig-street,  one  of  the  leading  thorough-^ 
fares  of  the.  suburb  of  St  Roch,  and,  independent  of  its  incalculable 
utility,  constitutes  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  that  part  of  the 
town.  It  is  supported  by  substantial  frame  piers  filled  with  stones,  and 
its  surface,  which  is  macadamized,  lies  on  a  perfect  level  with  the  roads 
which  it  connects.  Projecting  from  the  centre  pier,  in  the  manner  o£ 
wings,  are  two  light  buildings,  neatly  fitted  up,  and  occupied  by  restau-^ 
rateurs.  Between  the  last  pier  and  the  abutment  on  the  Beaupoit  sidd 
is  the  drawbridge,  constructed  to  admit  the  passage  of  river  craft  ot 
larger  vessels  that  are  sometimes  launched  from  or  repaired  in  the  dock**' 
yards  above  the*  bridge.  The  prospect  on  every  side  from  the  bridge  is 
agreeable  and  pleasing :  the  town,  suburbs,  and  the  cape,  are  se^  to 
great  advantage.  It  is  always  l^ept  in  good  repair,  although  the  toll  isr 
frequently  avoided  by  passengers  going  along  the  beach  at  low  water : 
in  winter,  as  soon  as  a  solid  track  can  be  made  upon  the  ice,  this  evasion 
is  almost  general.  At  the  northern  extremity  of  Dorchestep  bridge  is 
the  valuable  estate  of  J.  Anderson,  Esq.,  and  some  distance  beyond  it, 
on  the  Charlesbourg  road,  the  elegant  country  seat  and  residence  df  C« 
Smith,  Esq.— -two  gentlemen  who  are  the  chief  proprietors  of  the  bridge^ 
and  have  laid  out  a  considerable  capital  in  its  construction. 

The  suburb  of  St.  John,  above  the  Cdteau  Ste.  Genevieve,  is  built 
on  very  uneven  ground,  with  an  elevation  towards  the  Grande  A116e,  or 
road  to  Sillery.  It  occupies  a  mile  in  length  by  half  a  mile  in  breadth, 
and  is  increasing  very  fast  in  buildings  as  well  as  population.  There  are 
several  parallel'  streets  crossed  by  others  at  right  angles,  except  George- 
street,  which  takes  a  diagonal  direction  across  Bichelieu  and  Olivier 
streets,  connecting  this  suburb  with  St.  Roch,  by  the  Cdte  d' Abraham, 
and  communicating  with  the  road  to  Lorette.  St.  John-street  is  the 
principal  one,  €md  from  the  end  of  it  the  road  continues  to  St.  Foi.  In 
difierent  parts  of  this  suburb  many  well-built  houses  present  themselves, 
several  of  which  are  of  stone.  On  the  south  side  of  St.  John-street  are  the 
protestant  burial-groimd  and  chapel.    In  thq  elections  for  members  of 
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parliament,  the  inhabitants  of  St  John*s  suburb  are  entitled  to  vote  ton 
the  two  who  represent  the  Upper  Town. 

On  the  Chemin  de  la  Grande  Allee,  just  beyond  St  Louis-gate,  is  the 
house  and  garden  formerly  belonging  to  Mr.  Jones,  and  now  occupied  by 
the  Hon.  John  Stewart ;  further  along  the  road,  on  the  left  hand  side,  is 
the  building  still  called  Ferguson's  House,  standing  on  the  highest 
groimd  of  the  celebrated  plains  of  Abraham,  and  in  the  occupation  of 
Colonel  Dumford,  the  commanding  royal  engineer  in  the  province.  It 
is  calculated  4o  be  880  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river,  and  commands 
most  of  the  works  on  this  side  of  the  town,  except  those  on  the  very 
summit  of  Cape  Diamond,  which  are  still  higher  by  10  or  15  feet  To 
diminish  the  probability  of  this  eminence  being  ever  seized  upon  as  a 
point  of  offence  against  the  city,  four  Martello  towers  have  been  erected 
some  distance  in  advance  of  it,  extending  from  the  St.  T^awrence,  across 
the  peninsula,  to  Ste.  Genevieve,  at  between  500  and  600  yards*  distance 
from  each  other,  and  so  posted  that  they  can  sweep  the  whole  breadth  of 
the  plains ;  they  are  very  solidly  constructed,  and  their  batteries  mount 
guns  of  heavy  calibre.  Proceeding  along  the  Grande  Allee  westward,  on 
the  left-hand  side  are  several  large  pieces  of  ground  belonging  to  the 
H6tel-Dieu,  and  the  Ursuline  convent ;  on  the  opposite  side,  well  cul- 
tivated fields  and  rich  pastures  spread  down  to  the  Ste.  Foi  road.  The 
four  meridian  stones  fixed  in  1790  by  the  late  Major  Holland^,  then 
surveyor-general  of  Canada,  are  placed  at  convenient  distances  from  each 

*  Tkk  higUy  acientific  snd  meritorioua  officer  was  tiuTejor-geiicrml  of  the  whole  of  Brittth 
North  AmtrioA  anteriorlj  to  the  Amencui  rerolatim.  He  was  at  the  taking  of  Lewiaboig, 
and  tahaeqncntlj  at  the  redaction  of  Quebec  in  17^9,  and  stood  near  General  Wolfe  when  that 
great  hero  feD  on  tiie  pUins  of  Abraham.  The  gallant  general,  as  a  testimony  of  his  regard, 
priaamd  Major  (then  Captain)  Holknd  with  his  pistols,  and  left  him  the  greatest  part  of  his 
plate  8ercral  years  before  his  death  in  18D1,  Major  Holland  suffered  a  severe  attack  of  the 
palsy,  which  deprived  goremment  of  his  raloable  seifices  in  his  important  department.  He 
dicd^  after  nearly  fifty  years  of  active  senrice,  a  member  of  the  LegialatiTe  and  Executire  Coon« 
cfls  of  Lower  Canada,  and  famried  with  him  to  the  grare  the  respect  and  sincere  regrets  of  all 
1^  had  known  him.  My  friend  and  patron  in  the  early  period  of  my  professional  career,  as 
well  as  my  predecessor  in  office  and  near  rdatire,  I  shoold  be  wronging  those  fieelings  of  gra- 
titude that  I  feel  for  his  friendship,  were  I  to  withhold  this  feeble  tribute  to  his  superior  merits 
and  his  memory. 
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other  across  the  plains :  they  represent  a  line  astronomically  north,  and 
were  established  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  the  instruments  used  in  the 
public  surveys  of  lands.  One  of  them  that  stood  in  the  angle  of  a  field 
redoubt  where  G^eral  Wolfe  is  said  to  have  breathed  his  last,  has  been 
greatly  impaired  by  the  pious  reverence  of  curious  strangers,  who,  wish- 
ing t6  beai*  away  a  relic  of  any  thing  from  the  spot  consecrated  by  the 
hero's  death,  have  broken  off  pieces  of  the  stone  placed  there  thirty  years 
after  that  event  The  object  for  which  these  meridian  stones  were 
placed  has  since  been  frustrated  by  the  extension  of  the  suburbs  of  St. 
Lewis  and  St.  John^  the  buildings  of  which  intercept  the  view  from  the 
one  to  the  other.  When  meridians  are  established  in  various  parts  of 
the  province  for  the  convenient  verification  of  surveys,  as  is  about  to  be 
done,  new  meridians  will  be  required  at  Quebec,  so  situated,  if  possible, 
as  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  interception. 

Beyond  these  stones  are  some  open  fidds  bdonging  to  the  H6tel- 
Dieu,  but  retuned  by  government  for  military  uses.  One  of  these  on 
the  left  towards  the  St  Lawrence  is  converted  into  a  race-ground,  where 
the  lovers  of  turf  ^sports  mtet  twice  a  year,  generally  in  June  and  Sep- 
tember, to  enjoy  the  exciting  amusement  of  horse-racing.  The  course  is 
a  mile  in  circuit,  and  its  situation  so  truly  delightful  that  it  is  well  cal- 
culated of  itself  to  attract  numerous  visiters.  To  the  westward  of  the 
race^course  is  a  property  origmally  belonging  to  the  late  Right  Rev.  Dr. 
Mountain,  Bishop  of  Quebec;  and  contiguous  to  it  is  the  beautiful 
estate  of  the  heirs  of  the  late  Hon.  Mr.  Percival,  called  Spencer  Wood, 
formerly  known  by  the  name  of  Powel  Place,  and  which  used  to  be  the 
country  residence  of  the  governor-general.  Woodfield,  the  property  of 
W.  Shepherd,  Esq.  is  another  valuable  and  elegant  estate,  which,  fix>m  its 
charming  position,  is  very  deserving  of  notice.  The  beach  directly  under 
the  height  upon  which  these  houses  stand  is  divided  into  many  valuable 
timber  grounds,  extending  to  the  westward  as  far  as  Pointe  k  Puisseaux, 
which  chiefly  belonged  to  the  original  firm  of  MessrsrPatterson,  Dyke,  and 
Co.  Wolfe's  Cove  is  the  largest  of  all  the  bays  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city, 
and  memorableas  the  landing-place  of  the  English  army  which  achieved  the 
conquest  of  the  capital  in  1759.     It  is  generally  a  scene  of  great  activity  in 
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the  timber  trade ;  during  the  summer  season,  numbers  of  ships  are  conti- 
nually seen  anchored  in  groups  before  the  premises  of  the  different  mer- 
chants :  it  is  principally  the  property  of  Messrs.  Grant  and  Greenshieldi. 

The  city,  whose  moist  vulnerable  part  is  towards  the  plains  of  Abn^ 
ham,  is  fortified  by  a  strong  line  of  regular  works,  from  Cape  Diamond 
to  Coteau  Ste.  Genevieve,  with  ditch,  covered  way,  glads,  &&,  strength- 
ened by  some  exterior  works  between  St  Louisa-gate  and  St.  John's-gate, 
well  calculated  to  render  the  approach  to  the  town  by  the  main  roads 
exceedingly  difficult,  if  not  impracticable ;  but  fix>m  the  ground  rising  a 
little  towards  the  plain,  it  has  been  deemed  expedient  to  construct  the 
Martello  towers  before-mentioned,  to  prevent  any  advantage  being  taken 
of  its  superior  elevation. 

In  its  present  state  Quebec  may  rank  as  a  fortress  of  the  first  conse- 
quence: the  citadel  on  the  highest  part  of  Cape  Diamond  presents  a 
formidable  combination  of  powerful  works,  whence  a  strong  wall,  sup- 
ported by  small  batteries  in  different  places,  runs  to  the  edge  of  the  pre^ 
dpice,  along  which  it  is  continued  to  the  gateway  leading  to  the  Lower 
Town,  which  is  defended  by  heavy  cannon,  and  the  approach  to  it,  up 
Mountain-street,  both  enfiladed  and  flanked  by  many  guns  of  large 
calibre;  thence  a  line  of  defence  connects  with  the  grand  battery,  a 
work  of  great  strength,  armed  with  a  formidable  train  of  twenty-four 
pounders,  and  commanding  the  basin  and  passage  of  the  river.  Hence 
another  line  is  carried  on  past  the  Hope  and  Palace  Gates,  both  protected 
by  similar  defences  to  those  of  Prescott  Gate,  until  it  forms  a  junction 
with  the  bastion  of  the  Coteau  du  Palais. 

The  general  hospital  stands  on  the  bank  of  the  river  St.  Charles, 
about  a  mile  distant  from  the  dty,  in  a  healthy,  pleasant  situation,  sur- 
rounded by  fine  fields  and  meadows,  having  its  front  towards  the  road 
called  Chemin  de  VHopital  General.  It  was  founded  in  1693,  by  Mon- 
sieur St  Vallier,  bishop  of  Quebec,  for  the  relief  of  sick  and  disabled 
poor  of  all  descriptions.  It  is  governed  by  a  superieure,  La  Reverende 
Mere  St.  Agnes,  at  the  head  of  forty-four  nuns.  It  has  a  regular  front,  228 
feet  in  length,  and  forms  nearly  a  square.  The  main  body  of  the  building 
is  88  feet  in  breadth ;  but  on  the  S.W.  side  a  range,  180  feet  in  length, 
projecting  from  it,  is  50  feet  in  breadth.     Detached  from  the  principal 
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edifice,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  are  two  houses  belonging  to 
it ;  one  appropriated  for  the  reception  and  treatment  of  persons  labouring 
under  insanity,  and  the  other  as  a  dwelling-house  for  servants,  employed 
on  a  farm  attached  to  the  establishment.  The  interior  arrangement  and 
management  of  this  excellent  charity,  with  respect  to  accommodation, 
are  very  judicious.  The  patients  are  lodged  in  comfortable  and  spacious 
wards,  men  on  the  ground-floor,  and  women  on  the  floor  above.  For  the 
superieure  and  the  nuns  there  is  ample  room  for  residence,  refectories, 
and  apartments  for  carrying  on  different  works  in  which  they  employ 
themselves,  exclusive  of  their  attendance  on  the  sick.  A  neat  church  is 
attached  to  the  convent.  As  this  hospital  administers  succour  to  the 
afflicted  under  most  of  the  diseases  within  the  wide  range  of  human 
calamity,  it  is  commonly  filled  with  patients.  Its  support  is  drawn  from 
the  revenues  of  the  landed  property  that  has  been  granted  to  it,  the  sale 
of  the  works  performed  by  the  nuns,  particularly  of  church  ornaments, 
which  they  make  and  gild  in  great  perfection,  and  by  occasional  grants 
of  money  from  the  provincial  parliament. 

In  1825  the  population  of  the  city,  subiu-bs,  and  banlieue,  or  limits 
of  the  town,  amounted  to  82,021,  exclusive  of  the  troops  in  garrison ; 
but  it  is  believed  that  the  census  taken  that  year  fell  considerably  short 
in  its  results  of  the  numerical  strength  of  the  people  of  Lower  Canada, 
as  well  in  the  towns  as  in  the  country.  At  present  Quebec  would  not 
probably  be  overrated  at  30,000  inhabitants,  and,  during  the  shipping 
season,  that  number  acquires  an  ephemeral  increase,  that,  in  a  great 
measure,  subsides  at  the  close  of  the  navigation,  yet  leaves  in  the  town 
no  inconsiderable  accession,  arising  from  the  emigrants  that  remain  in 
the  capital  with  their  families,  out  of  the  whole  mass  of  those  that  are 
landed  on  the  wharfs. 

None  of  the  towns  in  Canada  are  incorporated,  but  the  principal 
regulations  and  assessments  are  placed  by  statute  under  the  direction  and 
control  of  their  respective  magistrates,  who  generally  hold  hebdomadary 
or  weekly  sessions,  for  the  consideration  of  the  different  municipal 
matters  intrusted  to  them  in  their  magisterial  capacity. 

The  following  table,  from  the  returns  of  1825,  will  best  convey  the 
nature  and  amount  of  the  assessments : — 
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The  communication  between  Quebec  and  Montreal  has  been  rendered 
not  only  easy  and  expeditious,  but  even  agreeable  by  the  improvements 
that  have,  within  late  years,  taken  place  in  the  construction  of  steam- 
boats on  the  St.  Lawrence.     The  first  steam-boat  that  plied  on  the  St. 
Lawrence  was  launched  in  the  year  1812,  which,  from  that  circumstance, 
forms  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  both  towns,  inasmuch  as  this  application 
of  the  steam  engine  in  that  quarter  gave  quite  a  new  and  very  vigorous 
impulse  to  the  commercial  relations  and  ^neral  intercourse  of  one  place 
with  the  other,  and  in  fact  imparted  additional  energy  to  the  whole  of 
the  mercantile  and  trading  concerns  of  the  country.     The  original  intro- 
duction of  steam  navigation  into  Canada  is  one  of  those  important  ame- 
liorations, for  which  the  inhabitants  are  indebted  to  John  Molson,  Esq., 
an  enterprising  citizen  of  Montreal,  who  at  once  embarked  a  large  capital 
in  the  undertaking ;  and,  although  he  was  countenanced  in  his  plans,  at 
the  time,  by  the  provincial  legislature,  he  never  obtained  any  exclusive 
privilege,  and  has  in  consequence  been,  of  late  years,  obliged  to  contend 
with  several  powerful  competitors  for  the  palm  of  public  favour.    As 
the  competition  increased  it  became  advisable  to  form  a  company,  whose 
united  capital  might  be  adequate  to  the  losses  that  were  often  consequent 
upon  opposition  and  rivalship,  and  accordingly  an  association  was  formed, 
called  the  St.  Lawrence  Steam-Boat  Company,  in  which,  we  suppose,  were 
merged  the  steam-boat  interests  of  Messrs.  Molson  and  Sons,  the  chief 
proprietors.      The  boats  are   in  general  gracefully    moulded  and  re- 
markably well  finished ;  and  the  cabins,  both  for  the  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, fitted  up  with  much  elegance  and  taste :  the  table  is  liberally  pro- 
vided with  excellent  fare,  and  the  dessert  usually  exhibits  a  good  display 
of  the  most  delicious  fruits  of  the  country,  whilst  the  attendance  is  re- 
spectable and  comfortable.     Steamers  start  almost  every  day  from  both 
cities,  and  perform  the  voyage  up  the  river  in  from  36  to  40  hours,  but 
they  are  several  hoiu-s  less  in  accomplishing  the  trip  downwards,  from 
the  advantage  of  having  a  current  setting  in  this  direction  as  far  as  the 
Richelieu,  where  they  meet  with  the  tide.     In  the  expeditious  trans- 
port of  troops  and  military  stores  these  vessels  are  of  the  greatest  moment 
to  government,  and  viewed  as  a  safe  and  sure  means  of  forwarding  with 
despatch  forces  that  might  be  required  on  an  emergency,  in  remote  parts 
of  the  colony,  their  importance  cannot  be  overrated. 
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Besides  the  steam-boats  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  table,  a  vessel 
of  large  tonnage  (stated  at  700  or  800  tons)  is  now  on  the  stocks  at 
Quebec,  and  Mrill  soon  be  lamiched  \  destined  to  navigate  as  a  steam 
packet  between  that  capital  and  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia :  such  an  event 
must  conspicuously  mark  the  period  of  its  realization,  from  the 
powerful  influence  it  will  necessarily  exercise  upon  the  relations  now 
subsisting  betwixt  the  chief  towns  of  both  provinces.  Thus  will  be 
formed  an  extensive  line  of  steam  vessel  communication  from  the 
Atlantic  sea  coast  to  Amherstburgh,  one  of  the  remote  settlements 
of  Upper  Canada,  a  distance  exceeding  1500  statute  miles,  which  we 
may  expect  soon  to  see  extended  to  the  head  of  Lake  Huron,  and 
eventually  to  the  western  extremity  of  Lake  Superior,  about  700  miles 
beyond  Amherstburgh,  yielding  a  grand  total  of  nearly  2S00  miles  of 
internal  steam  navigation.  Viewing  at  one  comprehensive  glance  this 
immense  continuity  of  navigable  waters,  composing  one  vast  and  majestic 
stream,  and  embracing  within  the  objects  of  our  contemplation  the 
gigantic  length  of  the  Mississippi,  whose  surface  is  swarming  with  steam- 
boats to  a  distance  of  nearly  2000  miles  from  its  mouth ;  it  is  impossible 
to  resist  the  powerful  appeal  that  such  stupendous  objects  make  to  our 
admiration,  especially  when  we  behold  these  two  mighty  rivers,  with 
their  sources  in  comparative  proximity  flowing  in  almost  opposite  di- 
rections through  the  western  half  of  an  immense  continent,  to  waste 
their  waters  in  the  broad  bosom  of  the  ocean. 

The  navigation  being  closed  in  November,  the  intercourse  between 
Quebec  and  Montreal  is  carried  on  in  winter  by  stages  that  start  regu- 
larly from  each  city  thrice  a  week,  and  perform  the  journey  in  two  days, 
the  intervening  night  being  devoted  by  the  travellers  to  rest.  The 
vehicle  consists  of  a  sledge  or  carriole,  well  supplied  with  bufialo  robes, 
and  faced  and  canopied  with  painted  canvas,  so  arranged  as  to  be  rolled 
up  on  the  sides  if  necessary.  It  is  calculated  to  hold  six  persons,  with  a 
proportion  of  luggage,  and  is  drawn  by  two  horses  driven  tandem,  or  one 
before  the  other,  in  consequence  of  the  narrowness  of  winter  roads,  and 

*  We  understand  that  the  command  is  to  be  given  to  Mr.  Jones^  late  of  H.  M.  S.  Hussar, 
a  gentleman  in  every  respect  competent  to  the  situation^  and  well  acquainted  with  the  gulf  and 
river  St.  Lawrence  below  Quebec. 
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changed  at  stages  of  ten  miles.  Tbe  accommodation  at  the  various  inns 
on  the  road  is  generaUy  good,  and  often  very  comfortable,  as  during  that 
season  the  different  establishments  are  well  supported  by  the  constant 
tiavdiing  between  both  cities.  Travellers  may  also  proceed  by  posting, 
there  being  generaUy  several  additional  horses  kept  at  the  places  of  relief 
beyond  what  are  necessary  for  the  regular  stage.  In  travelling  below 
Quebec  the  same  mode  may  be  adopted  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  St 
Lawrence,  where  post-horses  may  yet  be  had  at  the  old  post-houses, 
although  these  have  ceased,  we  understand,  to  be  any  longer  maintained 
under  the  direction  and  superintendence  of  the  deputy-postmaster- 
general  of  the  province.  The  expense  of  posting  is  generaUy  one  shilling 
a  league  during  summer  and  winter,  or  fifteen-pence  in  spring  and  au- 
tumn ;  the  charges  of  tolls  and  ferries  must  be  borne  by  the  travellers. 

The  conveyance  of  the  regular  maU  from  the  post-office  at  Quebec 
is  a  distinct  concern  from  stages  or  posting ;  it  is  forwarded  by  couriers 
who  leave  Quebec  and  Montreal  every  day  at  four  o'clock  in  winter,  and 
one  hour  later  in  summer.  Quebec  being  the  c^itral  point  whence  the 
general  concerns  of  the  post-office  are  managed,  and  the  focus  as  it  were 
of  the  mails  that  are  despatched  to  aU  parts  of  the  colmiies  and  the 
United  States,  we  wiU  here  introduce  a  series  of  accurately  framed  tables 
of  distances,  showing  not  only  the  relative  situation  of  particular  jdaces, 
but  the  prices  of  postage  between  each. 

Between  the  city  and  Point  Levi,  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  St 
Iswrenctf  a  steam  ferry-boat  plies  regularly  every  half  hour  from  six 
o^dock  in  the  morning  to  eight  in  the  evening,  performing  the  trip 
across  in  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes.  There  are  also  three  hor^-boats, 
to  which  the  preference  is  generaUy  given  by  the  country  people  in 
bringing  their  produce  to  market  A  great  number  of  other  ferry-boats  are 
likewise  continuaUy  passing  to  and  fro,  the  principal  part  of  which  belongs 
to  the  inhabitants  about  the  Point,  as  they  are  aU  permitted,  by  regula- 
tiont  to  ply  with  their  boats,  on  condition  of  receiving  no  more  than  the 
established  rates,  which  are  very  moderate.  In  almost  any  weather  they 
wiU  cross  in  their  canoes,  which  are  large  and  very  strong,  being  made 
from  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  hollowed  out,  or  more  frequently  of  two  joined 
together,  and  firmly  secured  on  the  inside ;  they  are  managed  with  great 
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dextmty,  and  sometimes  take  as  many  as  eight  passengers,  besides  the 
three  or  four  men  who  work  them.  In  the  winter,  when  large  masses 
of  ice  are  floating  up  and  down  with  the  tide,  and  often,  when  there  is 
a  Strcmg  breeze,  impelled  at  the  rate  of  three  or  four  knots  an  hour,  this 
passi^  is  singularly  laborious,  and  to  all  appearance  extremdy  hazardous, 
yet  it  is  very  rare  that  a  fatal  accident  has  happened ;  in  siM>w-stonns, 
indeed,  th^  have  been  frequently  driven  several  leagues  out  of  their 
couiM,  either  above  or  below  the  town,  without  knowing  whereabouts 
they  were,  but  have  always  reached  their  place  of  destination  sooner  or 
later.  It  is  not  an  unoonnnott  thing  to  see  several  of  these  large  canoes, 
laden  with  provinons  for  the  market,  crossing  the  river  as  nearly  in  a 
line  as  they  are  able  to  ke^.  The  cargoes  are  generally  secured  by  a  strong 
lashing ;  they  are  provided  with  strong  poles,  having  iron  hooks  at  the 
end  fm*  grappling  hold  of  the  ice,  and  drag  ropes.  When  large  sheets  of 
ice  oppose  their  progress,  the  men,  by  means  of  the  poles  and  ropes^  which 
they  employ  with  an  uncommon  ability,  get  the  canoe  up(m  it,  and  by 
main  force  drag  it  perhaps  fifty  or  sixty  yards,  or  until  they  find  a  con* 
venient  opening  to  launch  it  again  among  the  smaller  fragments,  and 
then,  using  their  paddles,  they  proceed  until  they  are  intercepted  by 
another  flat,  upon  which  it  is  again  h<Hsted  as  before,  ccmtinuing  thus  in 
toilsome  suotossimi  across  the  river.  Frequently,  while  they  are  forcing 
it  over  a  sheet  of  ice,  their  slippery  foundation  breaks  beneath  them ;  but 
they  mostly  contrive  to  skip  nimbly  into  the  canoe,  and  evade  the  dif- 
ficulty. Often  in  punming  their  course  through  a  narrow  vein  of  water 
between  two  enormous  masses,  they  are  suddenly  ck>sed  upon ;  and,  at 
the  moment  wh^  a  stmnger  would  ioMgine  the  canoe  must  be  ground 
to  atoms  by  the  eolMskon,  they  skilfully  contrive,  by  means  of  their  poles, 
to  make  t^e  pressure  of  the  two  bodies  act  upon  the  lower  part  of  their 
vessel,  and»  with  a  little  assistance  of  their  own,  heave  it  upon  the  sur- 
iiace,  over  which  it  is  pushed  and  dragged  as  before. 

They  are  amazingly  steady  in  this  laborious  work,  and  long  habit 
seems  to  have  expelled  from  their  minds  every  sense  of  danger.  Thus 
employed,  they  appear  to  be  insensible  to  the  severity  of  the  cold ;  they 
are  not  encumbered  with  much  clothing,  which  is  as  light  and  as  warm 
aa  they  are  able  to  procure.    If  one  of  them  happens  to  get  an  u»kK^ 
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pfainge^  he  is  extricated  by  his  comrades  m  expeditioudy  as  possible ; 
when  a  hearty  coup  de  rum  all  round,  with  which  they  are  never  unpnK 
videdt  is  the  usual  remedy  for  such  misfcNrtunes.  When  they  arrive  at 
the  landing  before  the  market-place,  sometimes  the  tide  is  low,  and  the 
ice  forming  the  solid  border  perhaps  ten  or  twelve  feet  above  them ;  in 
this  case  they  jump  out  as  fast  as  they  can,  all  but  one  man ;  and  while 
the  rest  are  getting  a  firm  footing  above^  he  fastens  the  drag  rope  to  the 
fore  part  of  the  canoe,  and  immediately  assisting  his  comrades,  the  wbde 
is  hauled  up  by  main  fcHce  out  of  the  water,  when  the  lading,  consistang 
of  poultry ,  carcasses  of  sheep  or  pigs,  of  fish  cur  other  articles,  b  transferred 
without  delay  to  the  market-places. 

It  has  been  said  by  many  writers,  that  during  the  winter  vegetables 
and  milk  in  a  frozen  state  are  brought  from  distant  places ;  this  certainly 
used  to  be  the  case,  but  now  these  articles  are  furnished  in  the  best  state 
all  the  year  round,  from  the  farms  and  gardens  in  the  vicinity.  When 
the  river  teiet,  L  e.  is  frozen  over  frcmi  Quebec  to  Point  Levi,  which,  of 
late  years,  has  rarely  happened,  it  is  not  only  productive  of  much  amuse^ 
ment,  but  of  great  advantage  to  the  city,  as  well  as  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  southern  shore,  who  can  at  that  time  bring  their  produce  to  market 
In  large  quantities  without  inconvenience.  Hay,  fire-wood,  and  all  bulky 
artides  of  consumption  are  furnished  in  abundance,  and  the  consumers 
usually  experience  a  great  reduction  in  price  in  consequence  of  sudi  an 
influx.  As  soon  as  the  surfisoe  is  deemed  suffidently  solid,  the  road 
across  it  is  immediately  traced  out,  and  continues  under  the  inspection 
of  the  Gruud  Vofftr  of  the  district,  who  causes  proper  beacons  to  be  set 
up  on  each  side^  and  at  intervals  where  they  are  required.  When  the 
river  has  takem  in  the  north  channd  between  the  Island  of  Orleans  and 
the  Main  (the  southern  channel  is  never  frozen  over),  which  is  the  case 
every  year,  the  markets  of  the  dty  never  fail  to  fed  the  effect  of  it,  as 
abundance  of  providons  of  all  kinds,  tfie  growth  of  that  fruitful  spot, 
which  have  been  prepared  for  the  approaching  season,  ate  immediatdy 
brought  in  :  condderable  supplies  are  drawn  thence  during  the  summer, 
but  such  as  do  not  spoil  by  keepii^  are  oommonly  retained,  until  this 
opportunity  admits  of  their  being  sent  with  much  less  trouble  and 
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The  summer  scenery  of  the  environs  of  Quebec  may  trie  in  exquimte 
beauty,  variety,  magnificence,  sublimity,  and  the  naturally  harmonized 
comlnnation  of  all  these  prominent  features,  with  the  most  splendid  that 
has  yet  been  portrayed  in  Europe,  or  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
Towards  Beauport,  Charlebourg,  and  Lorette,  the  view  is  diversified 
with  every  trait  that  can  render  a  landscape  rich,  full,  and  complete ; 
the  foreground  shows  the  River  St.  Charles  meandering  for  many  miles 
through  a  rich  and  fertile  valley,  embellished  by  a  succession  of  objects  that 
diffiises  an  imrivalled  animation  over  the  whole  scene.  The  three  villages, 
witli  their  respective  churches,  and  many  handsome  detached  houses  in  the 
vicinity,  seated  on  gendy  rising  eminences,  form  so  many  distinct  pcnhts 
of  view ;  the  intervals  between  them  display  many  of  the  most  strongly 
marked  specimens  of  forest  scenery,  and  the  surrounding  country  every 
where  an  appearance  of  fertility  and  good  cultivation,  upon  which  the 
eye  of  the  spectator  wanders  with  ceaseless  delight.  As  the  prospect 
recedes  it  is  still  interesting,  the  land  rising  in  gradation,  height  over 
height,  having  the  interval  between  succeeding  elevations  filled  up  with 
primeval  forests,  until  the  whole  is  terminated  by  a  stupendous  ridge  of 
mountains,  whose  lofty  forms  are  dimly  seen  through  the  aerial  expanse. 
The  sense  of  vision  is  gratified  to  the  utmost,  and  the  spectator  never 
fails  to  turn  with  r^ret  from  the  contemplation  of  what  is  allowed  to 
be  one  of  the  most  superb  views  in  nature. 

Nor  is  it  on  this  side  only  that  the  attention  is  arrested ;  for  turning 
towards  the  basin,  which  is  about  two  miles  across,  a  scene  presents 
itself  that  is  not  the  less  gratifying  for  being  made  a  secondary  one ;  it 
is  enlivened  by  the  ever  chwging  variety  of  ships  coming  up  to  and 
leaving  the  port  On  the  right  hand.  Point  Levi,  with  its  church  and 
group  of  white  houses,  several  other  promontories  on  the  same  shore 
clothed  with  lofty  trees;  and  the  busy  animation  attendant  on  the  constant 
arrival  and  departure  of  ferry-boats ;  in  front,  the  western  end  of  the 
beautiful  and  picturesque  island  of  Orleans,  displaying  charming  and  well- 
cultivated  slopes  down  almost  to  the  water's  edge,  backed  by  lofty  and 
thick  woods,  and  every  where  decorated  with  neat  farm-houses,  present 
altogether  an  interesting  and  agreeable  subject  to  the  observer.  In  fine  still 
weather,  the  mirage^  or  reflects  of  the  different  objects  around  the  margin. 
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in  all  their  variety  of  colouring,  are  thrown  across  the  unruffled  surface  of 
the  water  with  an  almost  incredible  brilliance.  On  the  plains  of  Abraham, 
from  the  precipice  that  overlooks  the  timber-grounds,  where  an  incessant 
round  of  activity  prevails,  the  St  Lawrence  is  seen  rolling  its  majestic 
wave,  studded  with  many  a  sail,  from  the  stately  ship  down  to  the  humble 
fishing-boat ;  the  opposite  bank,  extending  up  the  river,  is  highly  cul- 
tivated, and  the  houses,  thickly  strewed  by  the  main  road,  from  this 
height  and  distance,  have  the  appearance  of  an  almost  uninterrupted 
village,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  in  that  direction.  The  country  to  the 
southward  rises  by  a  very  gende  ascent,  and  the  whole  view,  which  is 
ridily  embellished  by  alternations  of  water,  woodland,  and  cultivation  is 
bounded  by  remote  and  lofty  mountains,  softening  shade  by  shade  until 
they  melt  into  air.  Whoever  views  the  environs  of  Quebec,  with  a 
mind  and  taste  capable  of  receiving  impressions  through  the  medium  of 
the  eyes,  will  acknowledge,  that«  as  a  whole,  the  prospect  is  grand,  har- 
monious, and  magnificent ;  and  that,  if  taken  in  detail,  every  part  of  it 
will  please,  by  a  gradual  unfolding  of  its  picturesque  beauties  upon  a 
small  scale. 

North-eastward  from  the  capital  lie  the  counties  Montmorend  and 
Saguenay,  and  part  of  Quebec,  exhibiting  in  the  outline  by  far  the 
boldest  features  of  any  other  part  of  the  county.  The  strongly  defined 
range  of  mountains  that  subsides  on  the  Ottawa  river  in  front  of  Gren- 
ville,  stretching  eastward  across  the  angular  tract  of  land  formed  by  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  the  Ottawa  river,  skirts  the  flourishing  settlements  of 
Charlesbourg,  Beauport,  and  the  C6te  de  Beaupr^,  and  finally  strikes  the 
St.  Lawrence  at  Cape  Torment.  This  conspicuous  mountain  measures 
about  1S90  feet  in  altitude,  and  from  its  romantic  situation  on  the 
bcNrders  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  has  acquired  much  notoriety,  although  it  is 
seldom  visited  by  travellers.  It  is  also  the  first  and  highest  of  a  suc- 
cession of  granitic  mountains  called  ^  Les  Caps,"  that  rise  in  abrupt 
slopes  to  a  considerable  elevation  from  the  immediate  level  of  the  river. 

The  mountainous  character  of  the  northern  shore  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence may  properly  be  said  to  commence  at  Cape  Torment,  although  its 
banks  above  Quebec  are  for  many  miles  high,  bold,  and  miyestic  From 
Cape  Tcmnent  the  ridge  continues  unbroken,  except  by  the  beds  of  rivers 
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and  rivulets,  until  it  effectually  subddes  15  <Nr  18  miles  below  the  Sague- 
nay,  in  which  quarter  the  boldness  of  the  north  sfa(»!e  sinks  to  a  moderate 
level,  presenting  a  degree  of  flatness  and  equality  of  surface  suigularly 
contrasted  with  the  c^posite  shore,  which  now  becomes  mountainous, 
rugged,  and  abrupt. 

This  tract  of  country  is  traversed  between  the  west  boundary  of  the 
county  of  Quebec  and  the  Saguenay  by  numerous  rivers  and  streams ; 
the  best  known  and  most  considerable  of  which  are  the  St.  Charles,  the 
Montmorenci,  the  Great  River  or  Ste.  Anne's,  die  Riv«  du  Goufifre, 
the  Mai  Bay,  the  Black  River,  and  the  Saguenay,  which  bounds  on  the 
N.E.  the  section  of  the  province  mider  description.  Besides  these  there 
are  many  ranaller  streams  and  tributary  waters,  many  of  whidi  are  im* 
perishable  springs  that  supply  the  inhabitants  with  the  purest  water,  at 
the  same  time  that  they  moisten  and  fertilize  the  soil.  On  several  of  the 
streamlets,  as  well  as  the  rivers,  are  frequently  to  be  found  excellent  mill 
sites,  fcMrmed  by  the  rapidity  of  the  water^courses,  consequent  upon  the 
hilly  character  of  the  country.  Of  the  rivers  above  mentioned  the  Sa- 
guenay is  the  only  one  yet  known  to  be  navigable  to  any  extent,  vessels 
of  any  burden  being  able  to  ascend  upwards  of  75  miles  above  its  estuary. 

The  river  Montmorenci  is  remarkable,  not  only  for  the  continued 
rapidity  of  its  coiu^se,  but  on  account  of  the  Falls,  situated  at  its  mouth, 
which  lie  about  nine  miles  N.E.  of  Quebec  *,  and  are  celebrated  for  their 
height,  magnificence,  and  beauty.  Violently  projected  over  a  perpen* 
dicular  rock  into  a  predpice  240  feet  deep,  the  waters  of  the  Mont- 
morenci descend  in  a  bright  fleecy  sheet,  of  snowy  whiteness,  to  the  broad 
recipiait  beneath,  which  forms  a  deep  bay,  whose  sides  rise,  almost  ver- 
tically from  the  foot  of  the  Falls,  to  an  altitude  several  feet  above  their 
summit.  The  lower  regions  of  the  cliffs  are  destitute  of  vegetation,  but 
it  gradually  makes  its  appearance  at  the  elevation  of  50  or  60  feet,  and 
continues  with  more  apparent  vigour  to  the  highest  point  of  the  towering 
banks,  the  verge  of  which  is  lined  with  shrubs  and  trees. 


*  From  Dorchester-bridge,  passing  towards  the  Falls,  some  traces  yet  remain  of  the  field 
fortifications  thrown  up  by  the  French  in  the  memorable  year  17^9,  as  &  defence  against  the 
British  army. 
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On  the  right  of  the  Falls,  in  a  most  romantic  position,  is  situated 
Haldimand  House,  the  property  of  Peter  Paterson,  Esquire,  and  once 
the  residence  of  his  late  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  Kent,  when  that  royal  and 
lameiited  prince  was  in  Canada,  where  his  memory  continues  to  be 
dierished  by  many,  as  the  exalted  patron  and  sincere  friend  of  the  people 
of  that  flourishing  colmiy.  On  the  brink  of  the  Cataract^  General  Hal- 
dimand,  about  46  years  ago,  built  a  summer-house,  which  is  still  standing, 
but  seldom  resorted  to  at  present,  from  the  deterioration  time  has  effected 
in  its  condition  and  security,  although  it  continues  to  figure  one  of  the 
obyects  in  the  scenery.  The  basin  under  the  Falls  is  nearly  semicircular, 
the  Falls  themsdres  occupying  the  depth  of  the  segment,  whilst  its 
diord  fcmns  the  general  line  of  the  ford  which  is  practised  at  low  water. 

The  most  advantageous  view  of  the  Falls  is  perhaps  to  be  had  from 
the  left  bank ;  but  there  are  a  variety  of  beautiful  points  of  view  in  which 
they  may  be  beheld.  The  descent  to  the  bottom  of  the  Falls  is  practicaUe 
on  both  sides,  although  attended  with  considerable  fatigue,  yet  the  vi- 
siters of  this  gorgeous  water  scene  seldom  allow  their  ardour,  in  search  of 
the  sublime,  to  be  checked  by  such  difficulties,  and  g^ierally  explore  the 
depths  of  the  chasm,  preferring,  however,  the  N.E.  side  as  the  least  pre- 
cipitous of  the  two.  The  height  of  the  Cataract  of  Montmorenci  is  indeed 
very  great,  when  we  consider  that  it  is  unbroken  by  any  gradation  what- 
ever, and  that  the  waters  fall  in  one  extended  beautiful  and  undivided 
sheet ;  but  it  will  bear  no  comparison  with  the  stupendous  elevations 
of  Pyrenean  or  Swiss  Falls,  some  of  which  exceed  1200  feet  in  Mai 
height,  although  the  beholder  cannot,  at  one  glance,  survey  this  col- 
lective altitude,  owing  to  the  hnd^en  and  gnidatory  formation  of  the  ca- 
taract In  this  respect  Montmorenci  is  probaUy  not  rivalled  in  the 
worid^  since  at  one  view  the  spectator  embraces  the  ensewMe  of  the  ca- 
taract, hurled  from  its  brink  to  its  base,  in  sfrfendid  magnificence,  its  light 
and  conuninuted  waters  flying  off  from  its  very  summit*  in  infinitdy 
small,  and  infinitely  nnroerous,  white  bubbles,  whilst  the  mi^estic,  heavy, 
and  deep  gravitation  of  the  mass,  creates  from  below,  copious  columns  of 
gushing  nibt,  that  curl  gntcefully  into  air,  and  disclose  the  glowing  dyes 
of  their  prismatic  particles.  **  When  the  river  St  Lawrence  b  ftozen  below 
the  Falls,  the  level  ice  becomes  a  support,  on  whidi  the  freeiing  sprmy 
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descends  as  sleet ;  it  there  remains,  and  gradually  enlarges  its  base  and 
its  height,  assuming  an  irregularly  conical  form;  its  dimensions  thus  ocm- 
tinually  enlarging,  become  towards  the  close  of  the  winter,  stupendous ; 

9 

its  utmost  height  in  each  season  necessarily  varies  much,  as  the  quantity 
of  spray  it  is  formed  of  depends  on  the  degree  in  which  the  water  pro- 
ducing that  spray  is  copious :  it  has  not  been  observed  hi^er  than  lJi6 
feet,  which  altitude  it  attained  in  March,  1829 — ^the  whole  of  the  pre- 
ceding season  had  been  unusually  humid.  The  face  of  the  cone  next  the 
Fall  presents  a  stalactitical  structure,  not  apparent  elsewhere,  and  thiere 
occasioned  by  the  dashing  of  water  against  it,*  which,  freezing  in  its  de- 
scent, assumes  the  form  which  characterizes  it  under  such  drcumstanoes. 
The  whole  cone  is  slightly,  yet  very  perceptibly,  tinged  with  an  earthy 
hue,  which  it  can  only  have  derived  from  infinitely  comminuted  portions 
of  the  bed  of  the  Montmorenci,  attracted  by  the  torrent,  and  conveyed 
into  the  atmosphere  with  the  spray  *.*' 

The  rock,  over  which  the  stream  is  precipitated,  consists  of  gneiss, 
and  the  remoter  faces  of  the  basin  of  shaly  limestone.  Above  the  Falls 
is  a  neat  toll-bridge,  and,  about  half  a  mile  higher  up,*  are  the  natural 
9tep9^  a  section  of  the  banks  of  the  river,  so  called  from  its  exhibiting  a 
series  of  rectangular  gradations  of  rock,  resembling  stairs,  and  supposed* 
by  some,  to  be  formed  by  the  abrasion  of  the  waters,  though,  by  others, 
deemed  to  be  original  in  their  formation. 

At  the  foot  of  the  Falls,  on  the  western  side,  are  situated  the  saw- 
mills and  extensive  timber  establishment  of  Mr.  Paterson,  a  particular 
account  of  which  is  given  in  the  Topographical  Dictionary. 

With  the  exception  of  the  channel  courses  of  the  rivers,  the 
estuaries  of  the  St.  Charles,  the  Riv.  du  Gouffre,  and  Mai  Bay  are  almost 
dry  at  low  water,  and  afford  safe  and  convenient  strands  to  the  river  craft 
and  boats  trading  at  Quebec,  at  St.  Paul's  and  Murray  Baysf.  The 
apples  from  the  orchards  of  the  seigniory  of  La  Petite  Riviere  near  St 
Paul's  Bay  are  esteemed  in  the  market,  and  may  be  considered  a  minor 
object  of  trade.     At  all  these  places  several  good  square-rigged  vessels  of 

*  William  Green,  Esquire.    Transactions  Lit.  and  Hist.  Soc.  Quebec,  vol.  i.  p.  187. 
f  Deals,  boards,  and  fire- wood,  with  some  wheat,  constitute  the  chief  articles  of  trade  at 
tlifftr  tliree  places,  and  at  the  Eboulemens. 
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less  known  than  the  heart  of  Africa.  The  importance,  however,  q£  ac- 
quiring a  competent  knowledge  of  that  portion  of  the  vast  wilds  of  tlua 
continent  lying  to  the  north  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  within  the  probabie 
range  of  eventual  settlement,  had  previously  been  felt  by  a  learned  and 
eminent  member  *  of  the  Assembly  of  Lower  Canada,  who,  taking  that 
characteristic  and  enlarged  view  of  the  subject  which  it  desarved,  laid 
the  ground-work  of  those  valuable  explorations,  that  have  since  afforded 
so  much  valuable  information  relative  to  the  Indian  country  Hanging 
between  the  Ottawa  river  and  the  Saguenay.  If  on  the  whole  the  re- 
sult did  not  prove  altogether  as  favourable  as  had  been  desirable^  the 
lands  in  the  interior  having  been  discovered  to  be,  in  the  aggregate,  dia- 
racterized  more  for  their  barrenness  than  their  fertility,  the  accession  it 
has  yielded  to  the  geographical  knowledge  of  the  province,  is  neverthe- 
less of  the  utmost  importance ;  at  the  same  time  that  the  surveys,  firom 
the  judicious  combination  of  talent  with  which  they  were  carried  into 
effect,  have  tended  to  develope  much  of  the  geological  character  and 
other  parts  of  the  natural  history  of  the  country  f . 

Under  the  French  government  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  interi<Nr 
of  Canada  was  comparatively  better  known  than  it  afterwards  was  up  to 
the  period  of  the  late  surveys,  the  religious  zeal  of  missionary  Jesuits 
having  at  the  time  led  them  to  form  establishments  amongst  the  natives 
with  a  view  of  converting  them  to  Christianity,  whilst  the  prospects  of  a 
lucrative  fur  trade,  induced  several  individuals  to  push  their  discoveries 
to  remote  parts  of  the  Canadian  wilderness.     The  information,  how- 

*  Andrew  Stuart,  Esq.  The  subject  of  the  lettlement  of  crown  lands  had  been  brought 
under  the  attention  of  the  legislature  by  the  then  govemor-in-chief.  Lord  Dalhousie,  and  led 
to  the  nomination  of  a  standing  committee,  of  which  Mr.  Stuart  was  appointed  chairman. 
The  labours  of  this  committee  form  the  subject  matter  of  a  series  of  invaluable  reports,  which 
contain  the  most  useful  and  extensive  information  relative  to  the  lands  of  the  province,  and 
every  thing  connected  with  their  administration. 

t  Gentlemen  conversant  with  these  branches  of  the  natural  sciences  were  always  added  to 
the  parties.  The  expedition  to  Lake  St.  John  was  divided  into  three  parties : — One  consisting 
of  Mr.  Bouchette,  the  Deputy-Surveyor-General ;  Mr.  W.  Davies,  and  Lieut.  Gouldie,  66th 
regiment ;  another  of  Mr.  Hamel,  L.  S.,  Lieut.  Baddeley,  R.  £.,  and  Mr.  Bowen ;  and  a  3rd 
of  Mr.  Proulx,  and  Mr.  Nixon,  66th  regiment.  Mr.  Stuart,  one  of  the  commissioners,  and 
Mr.  Wagner,  accompanied  the  two  latter  parties  to  Lake  St.  John.  Each  party  had  a  canoe, 
and  a  complement  of  four  or  five  men,  with  Indians. 
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ever,  that  had  come  down  to  us  was  but  vague  and  very  imperfect. 
Jean  Du  Lact»  Champlain,  and  Charlesvoix  all  mention  the  Saguenay 
oountry,  and  describe  it  generally  from  the  dicta  of  the  Indians  as  moun- 
tainous and  barren,  covered  with  perpetual  snows,  and  altogether  forbid- 
ding in  its  aspect ;  but  this  unfavourable  account,  though  partially  true, 
was  obviously  coloured  by  the  fears  of  the  natives  from  whom  it  was 
derived,  they  being  desirous  of  damping  the  zeal  of  explorers  who  might 
ev^itually  usurp  the  possession  of  their  hunting  grounds.  Motives 
something  of  a  similar  nature,  it  is  probable,  tinctured  the  narratives  of 
traders,  who  felt  loath  to  encourage  either  competition  or  settlement  in 
those  Indian  countries,  by  communicating  too  exact  a  knowledge  of  them. 
We  have,  nevertheless,  in  P6re  Charlevoix's  History  of  New  France,  a 
tolerable  correct  map  of  Lake  St.  John  and  the  Saguenay,  which,  con- 
sidering the  early  period  when  it  was  drawn,  added  to  the  vestiges  of 
Jesuits*  settlements  found  at  Tadoussac,  Chicoutimi,  and  Lake  St.  John, 
constitutes  abundant  proof  that  the  French  were  not  then  ignorant  of 
the  geography  of  that  section  of  the  province,  and  that  they  looked  upon 
it  as  not  altogether  unfit  for  colonization.  It  was  left,  however,  to  the 
present  age  to  develope  more  satisfactorily  the  physical  geography  of  those 
regions,  and  much  it  is  admitted  has  already  been  done  towards  the  pro- 
motion of  that  important  object. 

The  Ottawa  river,  the  St.  Maurice,  and  the  Saguenay  presenting 
themselves  as  three  leading  highways  to  the  remote  regions  of  the  ter- 
ritory north  of  the  St  Lawrence,  the  plan  of  operations  laid  down  by 
the  commissioners  in  1888,  was  so  regulated  in  the  different  surveys,  as 
to  take  advantage  of  this  circumstance ;  one  expedition  ascending  one 
river,  and  traversing  by  collateral  branches,  lakes,  &c.  to  the  other; 
whilst  a  second  ascended  another  river,  and  penetrated  to  some  other 
part  of  the  country.  Mr.  Bouchette,  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  expe- 
ditions fitted  out  for  I«ake  St  John,  took  his  departure  from  Three 
Rivers,  and  travelled  up  the  St.  Maurice  to  the  trading  posts  at  La 
Tuque,  situated  upwards  of  100  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river.  He 
thence  ascended  the  Bastonais  river,  and  traversed  the  country,  crossing 
lakes,  rivers,  and  portages,  to  the  head-waters  of  the  Ouiatshouan  river, 
which  he  descended  to  its  discharge  into  Lake  St  John.  After  exploring 
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the  Assouapmoussoin  to  the  Falls  of  Pemonka,  and  circumnavigating  the 
Lake,  he  went  up  the  Belle  Riviere,  crossed  the  Lake  Kinuagami  or 
Tsinuagami  to  the Chicoutimi  river,  down  which  he  travelled  to  its  junction 
with  the  6aguenay ;  and  having  explored  the  Terres  Rompues  or  broken 
lands,  he  descended  the  latter  river,  and  returned  to  Quebec  by  the  St. 
Lawrence :  thus  completing  an  internal  circumnavigation  of  about  800 
miles,  in  an  Indian  birch-bark  canoe. 

The  St.  Maurice  is  a  river  of  considerable  magnitude,  rising  far  to 
the  northward,  and  flowing  generally  between  bold  banks,  in  a  broad 
deep  stream,  often  chequered  in  its  career  by  falls  and  rapids.  From  its 
mouth,  at  Three  Rivers,  to  La  Tuque,  it  receives  on  either  bank  several 
large  rivers,  viz.,  the  Shawenegan,  Batiscan,  Matawin,  River  aux  Rats, 
and  Bastonais  * ;  and  also  numerous  minor  streams.  The  trading  post 
of  La  Tuque  is  situated  at  the  upper  landing  of  the  carrying  place  in 
latitude,  by  observation,  47°  18'  32"  north.  There  is  also  a  post  main- 
tained by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  trading  in  opposition  to  the 
King's  Post  Company,  that  have  an  establishment  here,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  a  clerk.  The  land  about  La  Tuque  preserves,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, the  unfavourable  character  that  generally  prevails  below  it,  the 
9oil,  consisting  of  a  light  arid  sand,  producing  a  growth  of  spruce,  white 
birch,  aspin,  cypress,  and  pine.  Above  the  posts,  a  number  of  islands 
and  extensive  natural  meadows,  yield  abundant  forage  for  the  use  of  the 
^stabUshments,  besides  affording  wholesome  pasturage. 

Leaving  the  St.  Maurice  to  penetrate  across  the  Country  to  Lake 
St.  John,  Mr.  Bouchette  traversed  a  series  of  lakes  and  portages,  and  in- 
tersected, or  went  up  or  down  numerous  rivers,  in  divers  succession. 
The  principal  rivers  met  with,  in  the  route  he  followed,  are  the  Bastonais, 
which  the  party  ascended,  the  Bastican,  North  Bastonais,  the  N.  W.  and 
N.  £.  branches  of  the  Batiscan,  and  the  Ouiatshouan  falling  into  the  Lake 
St.  John.  The  chief  lakes,  which  they  crossed,  are  the  Grand  and  Little 
Wayagamack,  Edward,  Kajoualwang,  Quequagamack,  Commissioners, 

*  In  the  Topographical  Dictionary  of  Lower  Canada^  forming  part  of  this  work^  are  con- 
tained particular  accounts  of  these  rivers  and  of  the  St.  Maurice^  as  far  as  they  are  known. 
Reference  must  also  be  had  to  the  Dictionary^  under  the  respective  namcs^  for  a  description  of 
the  several  lakes,  rivers,  portages,  &c.  that  will  hereafter  be  mentioned. 
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and  Bouchette;  but  numerous  inferior  lakes  and  several  leech  ponds  were 
intersected  and  traversed,  often  connected,  as  well  as  the  larger  lakes, 
by  portages. 

Of  the  country  thus  explored,  the  following  description  is  quoted 
from  the  Report  of  the  deputy  Surveyor-General : — *^  In  taking  a  sum- 
mary and  collective  view  of  the  tract  just  described,  it  may  be  observed, 
that  the  territory  lying  between  the  St.  Maurice  at  I^  Tuque,  and  Lake 
St  John,  is  generally  covered  by  lakes  and  extensive  swamps,  occasionaUy 
traversed  by  chains  of  hills  of  no  remarkable  height  or  continuity,  com- 
posed chiefly  of  primitive  granite.  The  prevailing  timber,  that  composes 
its  forests,  are  spruce  and  tamarack,  white  birch  and  pine.  Around 
some  of  the  larger  lakes,  occasional  tracts  of  cultivable  land  may  be 
found,  but  their  remote  situation,  and  the  consequent  impracticability  of 
throwing  them  open  to  actual  settlement,  must  render  this  section  of 
country  a  barren  waste  and  wilderness  for  ages  yet  to  come.'* 

Lake  St.  John  is  situated  between  the  parallels  of  48*  2f  and  48** 
51'  north  latitude,  and  the  meridians  of  71*  35'  and  72*  10'  west  longi- 
tude, or  thereabouts.  Its  general  shape  is  circular,  and  its  circumference 
about  100  miles. 

In  describing  the  Lake  St.  John  and  Saguenay  country,  we  shall 
borrow  Mr.  Bouchette's  own  language. 

"  The  rivers,  which  discharge  themselves  into  the  lakes,  are,  on  the 
north,  the  Mistassini,  Periboka,  and  Kocuatien ;  on  the  west,  the  As- 
suapmoussoin,  Ouiatshuanish,  and  other  small  streams ;  on  the  south- 
west, the  Ouiatchouan;  on  the  south,  the  Metabetshuan,  Kushpahiganish, 
and  the  Belle  Riviere.  The  Granite  and  Petite  DccAarge,  the  only  out- 
lets of  the  lake,  lie  on  the  east  side. 

''  From  the  King's  Post  Company's  Kstablishment,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Metabetshuan,  the  land  that  borders  the  southeni  shore  of  the  lake, 
to  the  foot  of  the  hills  that  form  a  chain  with  the  Ouiatshuan  Hills,  is 
generally  of  good  quality,  the  soil  of  which  is  variously  composed  of  an 
argillaceous  and  sandy  loam,  on  wliich  a  rich  vegetable  mould  has  been 
deposited.  The  timber  growing  thereon  consists  of  ash,  black  and 
yellow  birch,  basswood,  elm,  fir,  balsam,  cedar,  and  spruce,  intermixed 
with  some  red  and  white  pine  and  maple. 
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"  Near  Point  k  la  Traverse  is  a  valuable  limestone  quarry,  and  the 
coast,  from  Metabetshuan  to  Ouiatshuan,  occasionally  bold,  is  chiefly 
composed  of  inclined  strata  of  calcareous  stone,  on  which  specimens  of 
marine  shells  and  other  organic  remains,  as  also  fragments  or  blocks  of 
white  and  gray  marble,  are  to  be  found,  all  which  are,  more  or  less,  in- 
dications of  a  fertile  soil.  It  may  therefore  be  said  that,  between  these 
two  last  mentioned  places,  is  offered  a  front  of  near  twelve  miles  on  the 
lake,  by  an  average  of  four  miles  depth,  forming  a  superficies  of  about 
30,000  acres  of  land  susceptible  of  cultivation. 

^'  Tbis  chain  of  hills  running  westward  from  the  Falls  of  Ouiatshuan 
for  about  eight  or  ten  miles,  then  gradually  bending  its  course  suc- 
cessively to  the  north-west,  north,  and  north-east,  intersects  the  As- 
suapmoussoin  at  the  Grand  Rapids,  and  forms  an  arc  or  crescent,  partly 
circumscribing  a  valley,  containing  a  superficies  of  about  250,000  acres, 
bounded  by  the  west  side  of  the  lake,  from  the  falls  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Assuapmoussoin,  near  fifteen  miles,  and  by  that  river  forming  the  base 
or  front,  and,  as  it  were,  the  chord  of  the  arc  described  by  the  hills. 

"  This  valley  appears  to  be  generally  an  horizontal  tract  of  country 
which  I  thus  deduced,  both  from  the  nature  of  the  valley  itself  and  a 
trigonometrical  distance  of  the  hills  that  form  it.  Its  front  on  the  lake 
discovers  the  mixed  soils  of  clay,  loam  and  sand,  timbered  with  elm, 
birch,  spruce,  pine,  fir,  balsam,  poplar,  and  a  superior  growth  of  cedar. 
It  is  in  a  manner  penetrated  into  by  the  Assuapmoussoin,  which  I  ascended 
to  the  Portage  de  Pemonka,  about  thirty  miles,  in  latitude  49**  north. 

"  The  land,  as  far  as  the  Portage  k  L'Ours,  about  ten  miles  below 
Pemonka,  and  particularly  as  respects  the  western  bank,  is  generally  al- 
luvial, exhibiting,  beneath  a  vegetable  mould,  an  argillaceous  loam,  some- 
times called  terre  grasae^  resting  on  a  stratum  of  white  clay,  under  which  is 
occasionally  observed  a  bed  of  soft  blue  marie,  dipping  under  the  edge 
of  the  water.  The  timber  principally  consists  of  elm,  ash,  cedar,  fir, 
balsam,  red  spruce,  white  and  red  pine,  yellow  birch,  and  some  poplar, 
or  aspin. 

"  Although,  on  the  eastern  bank,  these  sub-strata  of  soil  prevail 
more  or  less,  yet  the  loam  possesses  a  greater  proportion  of  sand,  and 
rests  in  beds  of  greater  depth  on  the  clay. 
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**  Above  the  PcHtage  k  L'Ours,  whidi  lies  altogether  through  a 
growth  of  cypress,  unaU  red  pine,  and  fir,  produced  on  a  light  nndy  toil, 
the  day  being  at  a  ccxisiderable  depth,  the  land  attains,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, this  last  character,  with  the  addition  of  white  birdi  and  aspin, 
forming  the  foliage  on  the  banks  to  the  p<Ntage  of  Pemonka,  (whidi 
means  the  last  pine) ;  spruce,  tamarack,  white  birch,  aspin,  and  cypress 
are  the  prevalent  descriptions  of  trees  growing  further  in  the  interi<Nr. 

**  I  should,  therefore,  conceive  the  greater  proportion  of  this  valley 
to  be  fit  for  cultivation,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  the  rivers  and  thdr 
tributary  streams,  which  deposit,  in  their  progress  from  the  hills,  the  ma- 
terials for  improving  and  fertilizing  the  soiL 

^  Notwithstanding  the  inferiority  that  distinguishes  the  soil  of  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Assuapmoussoin  from  the  western,  I  believe  it  pro- 
bable, from  the  proximity  of  the  Mistassini,  that  a  tract  of  very  culti- 
mUe  land  may  be  found  between  those  two  great  rivers. 

^  From  the  mouth  of  the  Mistassini,  proceeding  round  the  northern 
parts  of  the  lake  towards  Periboka,  I  observed  the  character  of  the 
country  to  differ  essentially  from  the  southern  side ;  it  is  low  and  flat, 
and  its  soil  chiefly  of  a  sandy  nature.  The  growth  of  timber  consisting 
of  white  spruce,  white  birch,  aspin,  and  cypress,  some  red  and  white 
pine. 

**  I  do  not,  however,  entertain  a  doubt  but  that  the  land  improves, 
penetrating  towards  the  interior,  approaching  the  great  chain  of  moun- 
tains that  are  seen  bending  their  course  S.  S.-easterly,  and  which  I  believe 
to  be  a  continuation  of  the  hills  that  form  the  Great  Valley  of  Lake 
St  John. 

**  In  passing  the  duster  of  islands  that  are  situated  along  the  eastern 
coast,  about  the  mouths  of  the  Gramde  and  Petite  Deckarge^  I  noticed 
that  the  rocks,  of  which  they  are  composed,  are  strongly  impregnated 
with  magnetic  iron  ore.  Near  the  Petite  Dickarge  (the  only  place  I 
landed  at  on  that  side  of  the  lake),  I  found  a  favourable  change  in  the 
aspect  of  the  land  and  timber :  the  soil,  consisting  of  a  yellow  loam,  in- 
termixed  with  some  gravel,  produdng  the  spruce,  cedar,  balsam,  white 
and  black  birch,  some  red  and  white  pine.  Thence  the  land  appears  ge- 
nerally arable  to  the  post  of  Metabetshuaiu 
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'<  The  river  Kushpahiganish,  which  I  ascended  for  the  distance  of 
about  seven  miles,  presents  in  its  alluvial  banks  a  soil  composed  of  clayey 
loam.  When  they  rise  to  any  elevation,  the  clay  lies  beneath  a  bed  of 
lighter  loam  and  the  vegetable  mould.  The  fcmner  are  clothed  with 
elm,  ash,  black  birch,  basswood,  alder  and  fir :  on  the  latter,  the  prin- 
cipal timber  is  white  pine,  some  red  pine,  spruce,  fir,  white  birch^ 
cedar  and  tamarack.  Penetrating  about  two  miles  inland,  I  found  the 
country  hiUy,  much  intersected  and  broken,  but  not  however  of  a  rocky 
nature,  the  soil  being  a  rich  yellow  loam,  or  clay,  at  a  few  feet  depth, 
which,  although  difficult  to  cultivate,  is  well  calculated  for  pasture 
ground.  The  timber  most  prevalent  on  this  elevated  tract  is  black  and 
yellow  birch,  spruce,  maple,  a  good  description  of  red  and  white  pine, 
ash  and  elm. 

*^  These  hills  approach  the  Liake  borders,  uniting  with  the  Metabet- 
shuan  heights,  which  I  also  explored  on  foot  for  about  five  miles,  untQ 
I  intersected  the  river  Metabetshuan.  In  this  distance  the  land  is  more 
of  less  broken.  For  about  half  a  league  it  is  generally  level ;  thence 
rising  from  a  small  stream,  which  I  found  strongly  impregnated  with 
carbon  of  iron  and  sulphur,  we  ascend  the  hills,  occasionally  passing  along 
the  abrupt  face  of  a  clifi^,  while  at  its  base  is  a  rich  ash  and  alder  swamp 
or  marsh,  intermixed  with  spruce  and  cedar ;  its  soil  consisting  of  a  dark 
loam,  of  a  rich  argillaceous  nature,  under  the  vegetable  mould.  On  the 
heights  the  land  becomes  a  light  sandy  loam,  producing  the  poplar,  white 
birch,  spruce  and  pine ;  from  which  we  descend  to  the  Metabetshuan 
river,  which  is  here  rapid,  shallow,  and  about  fifteen  yards  wide." 

Thus  is  afforded  an  extent  of  about  eleven  miles  front  on  the  lake, 
from  the  post  of  Metabetshuan  to  the  mouth  of  Belle  Riviere,  by  an  ave- 
rage depth  of  five  or  si^^  miles,  forming  about  40,000  superficial  acres  of 
land  susceptible  of  cultivation. 

In  ascending  the  Kushpahigan,  or  Belle  Riviere,  Mr.  Bouchette 
noticed  an  extensive  tract  of  level  land  on  its  banks,  the  soil  of  which 
consisted  of  a  rich  loam,  resting  on  a  bed  of  blue  and  white  clay ;  and 
this  description  of  land  he  found  to  predominate  as  far  as  the  river  des 
Aulnes,  except  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Belle  Riviere,  where  for  about 
three  miles  the  land  is  rather  hilly  and  broken.     The  course  of  the  river 
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det  Anlnes  lies  along  a  ridge  to  the  southward,  of  moderate  height, 
lidiidi,  receding  from  the  river,  loses  itself  in  the  more  prominent  hills 
that  form  the  southern  borders  of  Lac  Vert ;  to  the  north,  the  banks  of 
the  river  exhibit  an  alluvial  tract,  in  some  places  of  a  wet  swampy 
DSture ;  and  nearly  parallel  to  them,  some  detached  eminences,  of  no 
great  altitude,  rise  above  the  common  level,  and  also  diverge  from  the 
river,  in  their  approach  to  Lake  Tsi-  or  -Kinuagomishish.  The  former 
hills  form  part  of  the  chain  which  crosses  the  Kushpahiganish,  and  may 
be  traced  from  the  banks  of  the  Belle  Riviere  and  the  mouth  of  the  Assu- 
apmoussoin.  To  the  foot  of  this  chain,  would  probably  be  found  to 
extend  the  lands  adapted  to  cultivation,  embracing  part  of  the  Belle 
Riviere  and  Riviere  des  Aulnes  as  a  front,  which  would  give,  as  far  as  a 
calculation  can  be  made,  a  further  superficies  of  about  50,000  acres, 
which,  superadded  to  the  tracts  already  stated  to  be  cultivable,  gives  a 
totad  of  840,000  acres,  or  thereabouts,  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  colo- 
nisation. 

The  section  of  this  country  called  the  Peninsula,  is  situated  between 
the  Grande  D^harge,  Lake  St.  John,  the  Belle  Riviore,  I^akes  Kinua- 
garni  and  Kinuagomishish,  Wiqui,  Lac  Vert  and  Chicoutimi  river.  It  is 
about  88  mOes  long,  by  an  average  breadth  of  17,  and  contains  about 
400,000  acres  of  land.  Its  position,  from  being  almost  surrounded  by 
navigable  waters,  is  very  advantageous,  and  its  general  soil  and  timber 
iudi  as  hereafter  to  invite  settlement 

Chicoutimi  *,  the  principal  post,  after  Tadoussac,  established  by  the 
Cng's  Post  Company,  is  situated  almost  intermediately  between  Lake 
St  John  and  the  river  St.  I^wrence,  being  about  23  or  24  leagues 
distant  from  Tadoussac,  and  nearly  the  same  distance  from  Metabetshuan. 
It  is  well  calculated  to  become  the  focus  of  the  trade  of  that  part  of  the 
country,  and  commands  momentous  advantages  from  the  excellence  of 
its  harbour,  which,  though  not  calculated  for  ships  of  heavy  burthen, 
afibrds  safe  shelter  and  anchorage  in  one  fathom  and  a  half  water. 

The  Saguenay  is  navigable  for  two  leagues  above  Chicoutimi,  but  its 
widtli  is  more  contracted.  Below  Cape  St.  Fran9ois,  the  stream  increases 
in  magnitude,  and  the  banks  graduaUy  rise  into  greater  and  bolder  alti* 

*  Fntkular  acoooBtt  of  Chiooothni,  TadooMtc,  PortneuC  Src  are  to  be  feuiid  in  tiM 
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tude,  particularly  on  the  northern  shore,  where  a  prominent  chain  of 
mountains  is  seen  stretching  from  the  north  coast,  and  thence  bendilig 
its  general  direction  with  the  course  of  the  Saguenay.  About  five  miles 
below  Chicoutimi,  the  river  assumes  that  boldness  of  character  which  it 
preserves  to  its  discharge  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  its  rocky  banks  rising 
abruptly  in  barren  hills,  thinly  clad  with  fir,  spruce,  birch,  and  cjrpress. 
The  rocks  composing  the  hills  on  the  north  shore  are,  in  some  placet^ 
strongly  impregnated  with  magnetic  iron  ore,  which  produces  silcli 
frequent  aberrations  in  the  compass  as  to  render  its  use  extremely  de« 
ceptive. 

The  Bay  des  Has !  is  60  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Saguenay. 
"This  bay,"  says  Mr.  Bouchette,  "appears  to  have  been  formed  l^ 
nature,  as  the  principal  seat  of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  all  this  portion 
of  country.  1st.  On  account  of  the  vast  tracts  of  arable  land  thai  8ur« 
round  it,  and  extend  to  Lake  Kinuagami  and  Chicoutimi.  fid.  On 
account  of  its  harbour,  capable  of  afibrding  shelter  to  the  large&t  shi]^ 
of  the  line,  that  can  sail  directly  into  the  bay  with  the  same  wind  that 
brought  them  up  the  river,  and  anchor  in  the  second  bay,  which  is 
formed  into  something  like  a  basin,  ofiering  upon  its  shores,  a  fit  site  for 
the  establishment  of  an  extensive  mart  of  trade.  3d.  Because  of  the  facility 
that  is  ofiered  of  opening  a  road  to  Chicoutimi,  or  direct  to  the  head  of 
Kinuagami ;  besides  the  practicability  of  opening  a  water  communication 
with  the  lake,  to  avoid  the  intricate  and  circuitous  route  by  Chicoutimi 
river. 

**  It  is  protected  by  Cap  k  L*Est,  and  the  other  prominent  hiil9 
that  form  its  entrance;  the  former,  rising  boldly  in  broken  cliffs  ta 
an  elevation  of  about  500  feet,  commands  a  view  of  12  or  13  promon- 
tories down  the  river,  and  guards  the  entrance  to  the  upper  parts  of  the 
Saguenay." 

The  post  of  Tadoussac  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Saguenay,  i|i 
latitude  about  48°  5'  55"  north,  longitude  69°  37'  west.  Its  harbour  is 
formed  by  a  peninsula  called  L'Islet,  which  separates  it,  on  the  south-west, 
from  the  Saguenay,  its  breadth  being  about  a  third  of  a  mile  across,  and 
its  horizontal  depth  near  half  a  mile.  At  low  water,  which  is  twenty-one 
feet  perpendicular  below  the  flood  level,  shoals,  on  which  are  extensive 
fisheries,  are  uncovered  to  a  considerable  distance,  that  materially  contract 
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its  dimensions.  It  is  however  secure,  and  sheltered  by  the  surrounding 
hiDs  from  most  winds  prevalent  on  the  St  Lawrence ;  but  gales  from  the 
southward  may  affect  vessels  at  flood  tide.  White  Island  and  Batture  aux 
Allouettes  sheltering  them  from  the  force  of  the  stream  at  ebb  tide. 

The  entrance  of  the  channel  to  the  harbour  of  Tadoussac,  or  the 
Saguenay,  is  very  intricate,  particularly  at  ebb  tide,  for  vessels  de- 
sc^iding  the  St.  Lawrence.  These  must  come  almost  abreast  of  the 
Green  Island  light-house,  and  then  pass  to  the  north  of  White  Island, 
^riiich  is  the  extreme  end  of  the  Batture  aux  Allouettes,  and  dear  the 
shoal  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  channel.  It  is  far  less  difficult  for 
veasds  coming  from  below. 

The  land  about  Tadoussac  is  of  very  inferior  quality,  its  soil  is  sandy, 
and  the  hiUs  are  barren  and  rocky.  There  is,  however,  a  valuable  tract 
of  excellent  land,  from  Point  aux  Allouettes,  embracing  Point  aux 
B6uleaux,  to  the  Riviere  aux  Canards. 

TaNe  qfthe  Latitudes  and  Variations  of  the  Compass  observed  hy  M.  Bou- 
CHETTE,  the  Deputy-Surveyor-General^  in  his  route  on  the  Exploring 
Survey  through  the  Interior  Country  Jrom  the  St.  Maurice  to  Tadousac. 


Namss  or  Placss. 


lUk  of  ahmweoeaai  (St.  Maurice) 
Lfltttoue,  Rinse's  Post      .... 
DMmo  of  the  water  pf  the  St  Maurice 
and  Ouiatdxnian  .        .        .        . 

Head  of  Comnritaioner's  Lake 
MMidioftfie  Ouiatchouanon  Lake  St  John 
IroMC  Iile,  aouth  tide     .... 

Mma  an  Booleau 

Mouth  of  the  MeUbetchuan,  at  the  Kings 


Lsdtiide. 


Pteiboka 

Rqjrfd  of  Pemonka,  on  the  River  Assuap- 


Hirer  dee  Auhies,  above  the  Portage 
Wait  of  die  Presquisle,  opposite  the  River 
Upikubatch  about  hair  way  on  Lake 

Ttinogoai 

CUeottdmi 

Mwfciwi  on  the  Saguenay,  opposite  the 

Bivar  TemisticobiA     .        .        .        . 

La  Trinity         .        .        .        . 


Port  an  Pnrnj 


46  30  00 

47  18  32 

47  53  00 

48  17  00 
48  30  15 
48  32  10 
48  29  00 

48  27  15 
48  30  00 

48  51   15 

49  00  40 
48  2)  30 


48  16  54 
48  25  10 

48  28  00 
48  21  45 
48  5  56 
48  47  50 


Variadoo. 


1000    ow 

11  10  ow 


14  45 

15  00 
15  45 
15  50 
15  40 

15  40 
le  00 

16  32 

8  30 
15  30 


RSMAEKS. 


OW 
0 

owl  Longitude,  72^  W 
0  W  Dj  two  observations  of 
ow  khe  transit  of  the  Moon 

and  Mars  over  the  nie- 
0  W  ridian,  the  watch  being 
OW  regulated  for  sideri^ 
0  W  time  by  previous  equal 

altitudes. 


OW 
OW 


15  50    OW 

16  00    0 

16  15  0 
16  10  0 
16  23  30 


Attraction  east  about  7° 


Attraction  about  ¥  W 
Partial  attraction. 
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As  early  as  1543*,  an  expedition  was  fitted  out  from  Quebec,  under 
the  command  of  Monsieur  de  Roberval,  to  explore  the  river  Saguenay ; 
but  the  ultimate  issue  of  the  survey  is  involved  in  obscurity,  nothing 
further  being  recorded  on  the  subject,  than  the  loss  of  one  of  the  vessek 
or  barks  engaged  in  that  service,  together  with  eight  men.  In  1599f 
Sieur  de  Chauvin,  by  the  desire  of  Sieur  de  Pont  Grav6,  made  a  futile 
attempt  to  settle  on  the  Saguenay,  and  died  at  Tadoussac  in  his  subse- 
quent endeavours  to  realize  his  object  f.  This  part  of  the  country 
appears,  thenceforward,  to  have  been  deemed  interesting  on  account  of  its 
fur  trade  only,  and  in  consequence,  we  find  the  exclusive  right  of  trading 
with  its  natives  put  up  to  public  sale,  and  adjudged  to  Sieur  Demaux  in 
1658.  The  limits,  within  which  this  right  was  to  be  exercised,  appear 
to  have  remained  undefined,  and  a  source  of  difficulties  until  1733,  when 
they  were  described  as  commencing  at  the  lower  end  of  the  Eboulemens, 
opposite  the  north-west  extremity  of  Isle  aux  Coudres,  and  extending 
to  Cape  Cormorant,  a  distance  of  about  80  leagues,  the  St.  Lawrence 
being  the  boundary  in  front,  and  the  Hudson's  Bay  territory  in  the  rear. 

NORTH  SIDE  oftlie  St.  LAWRENCE.— §.  III.  Territory  east  of  the  SAGUE- 

NAY,  to  the  baundari/  of  the  Province. 

The  last  section  of  the  province,  north  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  remaining 
to  be  noticed,  is  that  which  extends  eastwardly  from  the  Saguenay  river, 
as  far  as  Ance  au  Sablon,  on  the  I^abrador  coast,  from  whence  a  line 
drawn  due  north  to  the  52d  parallel  of  north  latitude,  forms  the  eastern 
limits  of  Lower  Canada  in  that  quarter.  This  section  occupies  a  front 
of  about  665  miles  on  the  river  St.  Lawrence  and  the  gulf,  following  the 
curvatures  of  the  coast,  which  beyond  Pointe  des  Monts,  sweeps  sud- 
denly round  in  a  deep  segment,  and  imbosoms  the  island  of  Anticosti. 

The  knowledge  we  possess  of  this  tract  of  territory  is,  in  a  great 
measure,  confined  to  the  coasts,  which  have  been  from  time  to  time 
explored  by  individuals  connected  with  the  fur  trade  or  the  fisheries. 
Below  the  Saguenay,  the  mountainous  boldness  of  the  north  shore  gra- 
dually subsides  in  approaching  the  Bergeronnes,  and  sinks  to  a  moderate 

•  Pinkerton^  p.  677»  t  Champlain,  chap.  vi. 
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devfttion  at  Portneuf,  a  trading  port  established  within  the  grant  of 
MUle  Vaches,  and  situated  about  40  miles  below  the  Saguenay.  The 
mountains  below  this  river  recede  to  the  distance  of  4  or  5  leagues  i&om 
the  immediate  borders  of  the  St  Lawrence,  leaving  a  tract  of  gradual 
ascent  at  their  base,  which  was  at  first  supposed  to  be  cultivable,  from 
its  exhibiting  a  rich  vegetable  border ;  but  it  was  found  upon  pene- 
trating into  the  interior  that  it  consisted  of  a  deep  swamp,  covered 
with  moss  to  the  depth  of  nearly  3  feet,  and  could  therefore  present  no 
agricultural  attractions.  East  of  Portneuf,  the  shores  continue  for  some 
miles  to  preserve  a  moderate  and  regular  elevation,  and  in  various  parts, 
offer  to  the  eye  white  cliffs  of  sand,  chequered  by  tufts  of  evergreen. 
Descending  towards  Pointe  des  Monts,  the  altitude  of  the  banks  becomes 
greater,  and  the  characteristic  boldness  of  the  north  shore  is  again 
resumed;  but  here  the  mountains  to  the  southward  do  not  yield  in 
fcieight  or  continuity  to  those  rising  to  the  north,  and  both  shores  of  the 
gulf  are  conspicuously  remarkable  for  their  lofty,  frowning,  and  for- 
Indding  aspect 

The  chief  rivers  discharging  themselves  in  the  river  and  gulf  of 
St  Lawrence  between  the  Saguenay  and  Ance  Sablon,  are  the 
Grande  and  Petite  Bergeronnes,  the  Portneuf,  Missisiquinak,  Betsia- 
mites.  Bustard,  Manicougan,  Ichimanipistick  or  Seven  Islands,  St  John, 
St  Austin^s  and  Esquimaux.  None  of  these  rivers  have  been  explored  to 
any  extent ;  and  the  interior  of  the  country  remains  as  yet  the  undis- 
puted haunt  of  the  prowling  wolf  and  savage  bear.  It  has,  however,  been 
traversed  in  various  directions,  by  Esquimaux  and  Indians  of  other  tribes, 
in  the  pursuit  of  the  martin,  the  otter,  and  the  beaver ;  but  few  facts  of 
much  importance  have  been  gleaned  from  their  narratives ;  and  although 
it  is  probable,  from  the  geographical  situation  of  the  country,  and  its 
unpromising  appearance*  that  it  is  unfit  for  the  purposes  of  settlement 
it  were  still  very  desirable  and  satisfactory  that  a  more  accurate  know- 
ledge of  its  locality  existed.  The  possibility  of  its  leading  to  the 
discovery  of  minerals  and  mines,  that  might  eventually  prove  of  great 
advantage  to  the  trade  of  the  province,  is  by  no  means  visionary,  as  frag- 
ments of  coal  were  found  in  several  rivers  of  that  section  of  territory,  by 
individuals  connected  with  the  Indian  trade  of  Labrador. 
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As  far  as  our  information  of  the  face  of  the  coantry  goes,  as^iadyed 
from  the  natives^  it  may  be  described  as  consisting  of  rocky  clifiVfiBd 
rugged  hiUs  of  no  very  considerable  elevation,  variously  dispersed  over 
barten  plains  or  thick  forests,  studded,  with  crooked  and  stunted  pinefi> 
birch,  firs  and  cedar.  The  valleys  are  generally  coated  with  a  thick  moss, 
which  usually  extends  beneath  the  woods,  and  is  frequently  overgrown 
with  a  v^ety  of  small  shrubs,  some  of  which  bear  quantities  of  berries ; 
and  the  country  is  chequered  with  small  lakes,  that  are  sometimes  formed 
by  the  melting  of  snow,  and  the  accumulations  of  rain  water. 

There  are  no  roads  along  the  coast ;  and  the  only  settlement  of  any 
consequence  to  be  met  with  upon  it,  is  that  of  Portneuf,  which  is  com- 
posed of  a  chapel,  3  or  4  dwelling  houses  (the  most  conspicuous  of  these 
being  the  agent's  house),  and  several  stores.  After  traversing  the  gulf, 
and  dwelling  for  some  time  upon  the  grand  but  gloomy  range  of  promi- 
nent hills  that  bound  the  shores  of  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  the  eye  is 
agreeably  relieved  by  the  aspect  of  this  solitary  and  picturesque  litde 
settlement,  wholly  unconnected  with  the  civilized  world  excepting  by 
water  communication.  It  is  one  of  the  trading  marts  of  the  Song's 
Posts  Company,  and  has  been  many  years  established.  Below  it,  at 
considerable  intermediate  distances,  are  the  trading  posts  at  Lies  Ides 
J^r^mie,  the  Seven  Islands  and  Mingan.  At  Pointe  des  Monts,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  is  stationed  the  light-house  mentioned 
in  a  previous  chapter  describing  the  St.  Lawrence. 

Along  the  coasts  of  Labrador,  extensive  fisheries  are  carried  on  that 
contribute  to  the  supplies  of  the  markets  of  the  province,  and  also  to  the 
exports  of  fish  and  oil  from  Quebec.  The  fisheries  of  the  Gulf  are  ex- 
tremely productive,  and  it  is  the  policy  of  the  colonies  to  encourage  them, 
as  one  of  the  exhausdess  feeders  of  the  trade  of  the  country.  Their 
importance  has  been  sensibly  felt,  especially  at  Halifax,  where  an  asso- 
ciation exists  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  protecting  and  encouraging  the 
fisheries  on  the  coasts  of  Labrador,  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  and  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence;  and  the  Assembly  of  Nova  Scotia,  in  1825, 
voted  a  sum  of  1500/.  to  be  expended  in  bounties  on  vessels,  that  should 
pass  the  equator,  engaged  in  the  whale  fishery. 

Almost  the  whole  of  this  vast  section  of  country,  together  with  a 
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oontiderable  portion  of  that  lying  west  of  the  Saguenay,  is  styled  the 
Damainef  and  comprised  under  a  lease  from  the  crown,  granting  to  a 
company  by  the  denomination  of  the  King's  Posts'  Company,  the  exdu- 
Ave  privilege  of  bartering,  hunting,  and  fishing  within  the  limits  assigned 
to  such  domain,  or  what  was  originally  called  in  the  ordonnances  of  the 
time  La  Traite  de  Taikmaae.  At  an  early  period  after  the  formation 
of  French  settlements  in  various  parts  of  Canada,  the  government  of 
Fiance  turned  the  wilderness  of  the  country  to  account  by  farming  or 
leasing  extensive  waste  domains,  receiving  an  annual  consideration  for 
the  privil^re  it  granted,  of  a  monopoly  of  the  fur  trade  and  fisheries 
within  the  boundaries  of  particular  tracts.  The  tract  termed  the  King's 
Domain,  which  formed  part  of  the  **  United  Farms  of  France,"  was  sur- 
veyed between  the  years  1731  and  1733,  and  its  boundaries  are  described 
in  an  ordonnance  of  Intendant  Hocquart,  bearing  date  the  2Srd  May, 
1783,  as  follows,  viz. : — "  By  the  north  shore  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence, 
from  the  lower  extremity  of  the  seigniory  of  *  L^es  Ebaulemens^*  which 
is  opposite  the  north-east  point  of  the  Isle  aux  Coudres^  as  far  as  Point 
or  Cape  Cormorant,  being  a  front  of  95  leagues,  or  thereabouts,  with  the 
Ide  aux  CEufs^  and  other  adjacent  isles,  islets,  and  beaches ;  on  the  west 
by  a  line  assumed  to  be  drawn  east  and  west,  beginning  at  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  seigniory  of  Les  Eboulemens,  and  thence  proceeding 
as  far  as  that  height  of  land  where  the  carrying  place  of  Patitachekoa  is 
situate,  in  latitude  47°  15^;  which  Lake  Patitachekoa  is  the  source  of 
the  river  Metabetchouanou,  which  flows  into  Lake  St«  John,  the  outlet 
of  which  is  the  Saguenay ;  further  to  the  west,  by  Lakes  Spamoskoutin, 
Sagiugan,  and  Kaouakounabiskat,  the  height  of  land  in  latitude  47^  27", 
the  said  Lake  Kaouakounabiskat  forming  other  lakes,  and  the  river 
Ouiatchouanan,  which  flows  through  Lake  St  John  into  the  Saguenay, 
which  two  lakes  shall  form  the  boundary  of  the  hunting  territory  of  the 
rear  of  Batiscan,  and  proceeding  further  westward  towards  Three  Rivers, 
and  in  rear  by  the  height  of  land  distant  two  leagues,  or  thereabouts, 
from  the  little  Lake  Patitaouaganiche,  in  latitude  48^  18' ;  which  lake 
flows  through  Lake  Askatichi  into  the  river  Nikoubau,  which  also  re> 
crives  the  waters  of  Lake  Nikoubau ;  all  which  lakes  and  rivers  fiow 
into  Lake  St  John,  and  thence  into  the  Saguenay,  and  shall  form  the 
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boundary  and  division  between  the  lands  of  the  domain  and  the  hunting 
territory  of  Three  Rivers,  and  of  the  River  du  Lievre.  Within  these 
limits  are  included  the  posts  of  Tadoussac,  Malbaye,  Bond^sir,  Papma- 
chois,  the  Islets  of  J^r6mie,  and  Point  of  the  Betsiamites»  Chekoutimi, 
Lake  St.  John,  Nikoubau,  Chomonthuane,  Misstassins,  and  rear  of 
Misstassins  as  far  as  Hudson's  Bay.  Lower  down  the  river,  the  domain 
shall  be  bounded  by  virtue  of  our  afores^d  Ordonnance  of  the  12th  in- 
stant, by  Cape  Cormorant  as  far  as  the  height  of  land,  in  which  tract 
shall  be  included  the  river  Moisi,  Lake  of  the  Eichestigaux,  the  Lake  of 
the  Naskapis,  and  other  rivers  and  lakes  which  flow  into  the  same." 


CHAPTER  X. 

SOUTH  SIDE  OP  THE  ST.  LAWRENCE. 
§  I.— Country  weH  if  ike  RIVER  CHAUDIERE. 

The  highly  valuable  tract  of  country  embraced  in  the  present  section^ 
18  bounded  to  the  eastward  by  the  River  Chaudiere,  to  the  northward, 
in  front,  by  the  St  Lawrence,  and  in  the  rear,  by  the  highlands  of  the 
Connecticut,  and  the  parallel  of  the  45th  degree  of  north  latitude,  which 
ccMistitute  the  southern  and  south-eastern  boundary  of  Lower  Canada, 
dividing  it,  in  that  quarter,  from  the  American  states  of  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont  and  New  York.  In  superficial  extent  this  tract  contains  about 
18,864  square  miles,  and  includes  17  counties, — Megantic,  Sherbrooke, 
Lotbiniere,  Nicolet,  Yamaska,  Drummond,  Richelieu,  St«  Hyacinthe, 
Shefford,  Stanstead,  Missisqui,  Rouville,  Acadie,  Chambly,  Beauhamois, 
LaPrairie  and  Vercheres ;  and  parts  of  two  others,  Dorchester  and  Beauce. 
It  contains  one  town,  numerous  villages,  and  a  total  population  of  about 
181,000  souls. 

To  give  at  once  a  collective  and  correct  idea  of  the  face  and  features 
of  this  extensive  tract,  it  may  be  said  that,  receding  from  the  St  Law- 
rence in  the  direction  of  east  and  south-east,  after  passing  the  almost 
uninterrupted  level  of  the  country,  through  which  flow  the  rivers 
Richelieu  and  Yamaska,  the  land  gradually  swells  into  ridges,  becomes 
progressively  more  hilly,  and  finally  assumes  a  mountainous  character 
towards  lakes  Memphramagog  and  St.  Francis,  the  country  beyond  con- 
tinuing  to  preserve,  more  or  less,  that  boldness  of  aspect  to  the  borders  of 
the  Chaudiere  and  the  height  of  land  at  the  Connecticut's  sources.  The 
range  of  hills  traversing  Bolton,  Orford,  &c.  appear  to  be  a  continuation 
of  the  Green  Mountains,  that  form  a  conspicuous  ridge  running  from 
south  to  west,  through  the  state  of  Vermont.  The  uniform  flatness  of 
what  might  be  called  the  valleys  or  plains  of  the  Yamaska  and  Chambly 
(Richelieu),  is  agreeably  relieved  by  the  several  isolated  mountains  that 
rise  boldly  and  conspicuously  above  the  surface,  their  soaring  fmns 

QQ 
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being  distinctly  seen,  and  giving  by  the  various  combinations  of  per- 
spective, as  they  are  viewed  from  different  positions,  considerable  beauty 
and  interest  to  the  scenery.  These  mountains  are  distinguished  by  the 
names  of  Rouville  or  Belceil,  Yamaska,  Boucherville,  Chambly,  Rouge- 
mont,  and  Mount  Johnston.  As  might  be  expected  in  so  wide  an  extent 
of  territory,  some  variety  of  soil  will  occur  and  occasional  swampy  tracts 
be  found ;  but  the  uncultivable  tracts  bear  no  proportion  to  the  lands 
susceptible  of  a  high  degree  of  ^ricultural  improvement  It  is  pro- 
fusely watered  by  lakes,  rivers,  and  rivulets  winding  through  it  in  every 
direction.  The  principal  rivers,  besides  the  Chaudidre,  which  bounds 
the  tract  to  the  eastward,  are  the  Becancour,  the  two  branches  of  the 
Nicolet,  the  St.  Francis,  the  Yamaska,  the  Richelieu  or  Chambly,  the 
Chateauguay,  and  the  Salmon  *.  All  these  have  their  sources  within 
the  province,  except  the  three  last,  whose  waters  flow  from  the  other  side 
of  the  boundary  line,  the  one  issuing  from  Lake  Champlain,  the  others 
having  their  rise,  as  well  as  several  of  their  brandies,  on  the  confines  of 
the  State  of  New  York.  Numerous  other  rivers  and  streams  of  inferior 
magnitude,  with  an  innumerable  class  of  tributary  waters,  also  contribute 
to  fertilize  the  soil,  and  are  very  useful  to  the  feu'mers  for  various  pur* 
poses  of  rural  economy.  The  chief  lakes  are  Memphramagog  (which 
lies  partly  within  our  territory  and  partly  within  the  dominions  of 
the  States),  Scaswaninipus  and  Tomefobi,  Lakes  St.  Francis,  Nicoletj 
Pitt,  William,  and  Trout,  together  with  a  number  of  others  of  inferior 
note. 

Of  the  rivers,  the  Richelieu  is  the  only  one  navigable  for  steam- 
boats, the  minor  class  of  those  vessels  being  able  to  ascend  from  Sorel  to 
the  basin  at  Chambly,  provided,  however,  their  draught  of  water  do  not 
exceed  four  feet,  and  even  then  there  is  a  cessation  of  this  description  of 
navigation  during  the  low  waters  about  midsummer.  The  Chateauguay 
is  navigable  for  a  considerable  distance  above  its  confluence,  for  batteaux, 
the  smaller  sort  of  keel  boats,  and  canoes.  Large  quantities  of  timber, 
from  Godmanchester  and  Beauhamois,  were  formerly  conveyed  in  rafts 
down  this  river,  but  the  trade  of  this  article  has  much  diminished  since 

*  See  Topographical  Dictionary  of  Lower  Canada  for  a  further  account  of  these  risers. 
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the  settlements  have  increased,  and  it  is  now  comparatively  insignificant 
Salmon  river  is  navigable  for  boats  to  French  mills,  within  the  Ame- 
rican line.     It  was  up  this  river  that  the  American  force,  under  G^ieral 
Wilkinson,  retreated  after  the  battle  of  Chrystler's  Farm,  on  the  ISth  of 
Nov.  1813.    The  Nicolet  floats  batteaux,  at  all  seasons,  to  some  distance 
beyond  the  village,  and  much  intercourse  is  in  consequence  kept  up  by 
the  river  with  the  town  of  lluree  Rivers,  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  St. 
Ijawrence.    Above  the  village,  the  Nicolet  becomes  more  or  less  rapid 
through  both  its  brandies  to  its  sources,  presenting  nevertheless  frequent 
intervals  of  gentle  current,  which  may  be  practised  by  small  flat  boats  and 
canoes.    The  Becancour  is  a  beautiful  river,  and,  like  the  Nicdet,  is  navi- 
gable a  few  miles  up  for  batteaux,  beyond  which  it  may  be  ascended  to  a 
remote  distance  by  canoes  in  making  a  few  pcnrtages,  the  Icmgest  of  whidi» 
called  the  Grand  Portage,  is  one  league,  avoiding  the  Great  Falls  in  front 
of  the  township  of  Blandford.    This  part  of  the  river  is  remarkably  pic* 
turesque,  and  the  cascade  scarcely  yields  in  magnitude  or  beauty  to  the 
Falls  of  the  river  Chaudiere,  the  scenery  of  which  is  so  much,  and  so 
justly,  celebrated  for  its  wild  magnificence  and  romantic  attractions.  The 
Yamaska  winds  through  a  fertile  country  for  upwards  of  90  miles.     Its 
medium  breadth  is  about  400  yards,  and  its  inland  navigation  of  some 
importance,  though  confined  to  batteaux  and  rafts  that  can  ascend  several 
leagues  above  its  discharge,  at  the  head  of  Lake  St.  Peter.  The  navigation 
of  the  Chaudiere  is  obstructed  at  its  entrance  by  rapids,  and  the  impe* 
diments  increase  further  up  tha  river  to  the  Falls,  about  four  miles  from 
its  estuary.    Narrowed  by  salient  points  extending  from  each  side,  the 
precipice  over  whidi  the  waters  rush  is  scarcely  more  than  ISO  yards  in 
breadth,  and  the  height  from  which  the  water  descends  is  about  as  many 
feet.     Huge  masses  of  rock,  rising  above  the  surface  ot  the  current  juat 
at  the  iM^eak  of  the  fall,  divide  the  stream  into  three  portions,  forming 
partial  cataracts,  that  unite  before  they  reach  the  basin  which  receives 
them  bek>w.    The  continual  action  of  the  water  has  worn  the  rock  into 
deep  excavations,  which  give  a  globular  figure  to  the  revolving  bodies 
of  briUiant  white  foam,  and  greatly  increase  the  beautiful  effect  of  the 
t$lh    The  9pny  thrown  up,  being  quiddy  spread  by  the  wind,  produces 
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in  the  sunshine  a  most  splendid  variety  of  prismatic  ccdomrs.  The  dark* 
hued  foliage  of  the  woods,  which  on  each  ride  press  close  upon  the 
margin  of  the  river,  forms  a  striking  contrast  with  the  snow-like  eflFul- 
gence  of  the  falling  torrent.  The  hurried  motion  of  the  flood,  agitated 
among  the  rocks  and  hollows  as  it  forces  its  way  towards  the  St.  Law- 
rence, and  the  incessant  sound  occasioned  by  the  cataract  itself,  form  a 
combination  that  strikes  forcibly  upon  the  senses,  and  amply  gratifies 
the  curiosity  of  the  admiring  spectator.  The  woods  on  the  banks  of  the 
river,  notwithstanding  its  vicinity  to  the  capital,  are  so  impervious  as  to 
render  it  necessary  for  strangers  who  visit  the  faUs  to  provide  themselves 
with  a  competent  guide.  Few  faUs  can  be  compared  with  this  for  pic- 
turesque beauty.  The  best  view  is  to  the  left  from  a  ledge  of  rocks  that 
project  into  the  basin ;  from  this  spot  the  scene  is  surprisingly  grand. 
The  next  point  of  view  is  firom  a  parallel  ledge  behind  the  former.  There 
is  also  another  good  view  from  the  ledge  of  rocks  above  the  fall,  looking 
down  and  across  the  fall  and  up  the  river.  From  the  falls,  the  river  may 
still  be  called  rapid  up  to  its  source,  although  secticHis  of  it  are  navigated 
by  small  boats  and  canoes.  Tl^e  river  St.  Frauds  traverses  the  heart  of 
the  southern  townships,  and  opens  a  communicalion  with  them  and  the 
United  States  through  the  Lakes  Scaswaninipus  and  Memphramagog. 
The  numerous  difficulties  of  its  navigation  are  surmounted  by  the  skill 
and  courage  of  battaliers  and  canoemen,  who  avoid  the  Falls  and  stronger 
rapids  by  portages  at  carrying  places,  and  thus,  however  laboriously, 
raider  this  water  communication  available.  The  sources  of  the  St. 
Francis,  are  to  be  traced  to  the  large  lakes  of  the  same  name  in  Garthby 
and  Colraine.  In  the  circumjacent  country  to  these  lakes,  are  found  the 
sources  of  the  largest  rivers  falling  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  eastward  from 
the  St  Francis,  and  those  flowing  into  the  Chaudiere.  Many  of  the 
rivers  that  have  not  yet  been  particularized,  as  the  river  Beaurivage,  the 
Duchesne,  La  Tortue,  Montreal,  &c.  are  for  the  most  part  capable  of 
floating  light  boats  and  canoes  at  certain  seasons,  the  streams,  generally 
speaking,  on  this  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  being  far  less  broken  and 
rapid  than  on  the  other. 

The  tenure  of  the  lands  composing  this  section  of  country  is  two^ 
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fold — feudal  and  soocage ;  and  the  lands  held  by  the  one,  being  so  si- 
tuated as  to  be  distinctly  contrasted  with  those  held  by  the  other,  we  shall 
first  give  some  account  of  the  settlements  of  the  seigniories  and  fiefs, 
and  afterwards  take  into  consideration  those  of  the  townships. 

The  feudal  grants  occupy  a  superficies  of  about  3,800  miles,  and  cir- 
cumscribe at  all  points,  excepting  to  the  southward,  the  tract  known  by 
the  appellation  of  the  eastern  townships,  having  to  the  east  and  north-east 
the  seigniories  of  Nouvelle  Beauce,  on  the  Chaudi^,  to  the  north  and 
north-west  those  of  the  St  Lawrence,  and  to  the  westward  the  seigniories 
of  the  Yamaska  and  the  Richelieu,  and  those  composing  the  fertile  tract 
ci  seignorial  lands  lying  between  the  Richelieu  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  to 
St.  Regis. 

In  glancing  at  the  settlements  of  the  circuit  of  country  thus  pre- 
senting itself,  those  of  La  Beauce  will  be  found  to  possess  considerable 
interest,  whether  we  view  their  advanced  and  flourisliing  condition,  or 
their  advantageous  geographical  position,  enjoying  a  climate  somewhat 
milder  than  the  seigniories  on  the  St  Lawrence  below  Lake  St  Peter, 
and  situated  on  a  direct  communication  with  Boston,  in  the  United 
States,  by  the  Kennebec  road,  which  was  effectually  completed  last 
autumn  (1830),  and  is  already  much  frequented.  By  this  important  route 
the  distance  from  Quebec  to  Boston  is  essentially  abridged,  and  the  markets 
of  the  capital  consequently  thrown  more  easily  open  to  American  pro- 
duce. Through  this  route,  large  importations  of  live  stock  are  made  into 
thb  province,  and  the  internal  trade  being  otherwise  great  and  increasing, 
a  custom-house  oflScer  was  appointed  at  St  Mary's,  which  is  the  hurgest 
and  most  flourishing  village  on  the  Chaudi^re.  The  general  character  of 
the  land  in  the  seigniories  of  St  Mary,  St  Joseph,  Vaudreuil,  and  Au- 
bert  Gallion,  is  hilly  and  broken,  but  the  soil  is  excellent  in  the  aggre- 
gate, and  very  fertile,  although  light,  and  in  some  parts  stony.  The  road 
along  the  Chaudi^re,  upon  the  borders  of  which  are  the  most  improved 
and  oldest  settlements,  is  remarkably  good,  and  presents  various  points 
of  view  extremely  beautiful  and  picturesque. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Chaudiere,  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence  still 
fetain  the  duiracteristic  boldness,  for  which  they  are  remarkable  at  Quebec 
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^d  Point  Levy ;  but  proceeding  westward,  they  gradually  subside  to  a 
moderate  elevation,  till  they  sink  into  the  flats  of  Bale  du  Febvre,  and 
farm  the  marshy  shores  of  Lake  St.  Peter.  Between  the  St  Francis  and 
the  Chaudiere,  the  soil  and  settlements  of  the  seigniories  are  of  various 
degrees  of  excellence  and  prosperity.  There  are,  generally  speaking, 
much  larger  portions  of  them  yet  covered  with  impervious  forests,  than 
undergoing  the  operations  of  tillage ;  but  such  as  are  now  under  process 
of  improvement,  yield  abundant  harvests  of  every  description  of  grain ; 
and,  from  the  prevailing  depth  of  the  soil,  would  not  be  unfit  for  the 
growth  of  hemp.  Flax  is  already  raised  in  small  quantities  for  the  use 
of  domestic  manufactures,  A  number  o£  the  villages  are  peculiarly  well 
built  and  prettily  situated  on  the  river's  banks,  at  intervals  of  3  or  4 
leagues,  a  bright  tin-spired  church,  invariably  figuring  a  pleasing  and 
coni»picu<ms  object  in  the  landscape  of  a  Canadian  village. 

The  villages  more  worthy  of  note  are  those  of  De  Lotbiniere, 
Becancour,  St.  Gregoire,  Nicolet,  St.  Antoine,  and  St.  Francis. 

At  Nicolet,  a  college  was  long  since  established  by  the  late 
catholic  bishop  of  Quebec,  Monseigneur  Flessis,  which  holds  the  third 
rank  in  the  province  among  institutions  of  a  similar  nature.  It  has  of 
late  years  been  placed  under  the  managonent  of  the  royal  institution, 
but  continues  imder  the  immediate  direction  and  tutorage  of  the  catholic 
clergy,  though  with  some  modifications. 

The  foundations  of  a  new  college  were  laid  a  few  years  ago,  to  the 
eastward  of  the  existing  one,  exceeding  by  far  the  dimensions  of  the 
present  building ;  but  from  the  magnitude  of  its  scale,  its  completion 
is  likely  to  take  up  several  years.  Such  an  institution,  in  the  heart  of 
the  province,  cannot  be  too  highly  appreciated,  and  must  spread  its  bene- 
ficial influence  broadly,  and  disseminate  through  an  extensive  district,  the 
advantages  of  education. 

The  rich  and  luxuriant  plain,  lying  between  the  Yamaska  and  the 
St  Lawrence,  and  traversed  centrally  by  the  Richelieu,  completes  the 
circuit  of  French  grants,  described  as  confining  the  eastern  townships. 
Of  this  tract,  the  only  lands  held  in  free  and  common  soccage,  are  those 
of  the  townships  of  Hinchinbrooke,  Hemmingford,  and  Godmanchester, 
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nio6t  of  the  lands  of  Sherrington,  being  held  em  ntmre  by  eemsUoirw 
of  La  Salle.  The  exuberance  of  the  crops  raised  in  this  fertile  tract 
of  country,  justifies  ^e  appellation  it  bears  as  the  granary  of  Lower 
Canada;  since  it  not  only  affords  subsistence  to  a  dense  and  large 
population,  but  is  the  principal  source  whence  the  export  wheat  is 
derived  for  the  British  markets.  The  most  prevalent  quality  of  soil,  is 
a  deep  rich  mouldy  consisting  chiefly  of  clay,  in  some  places  combined 
with  a  black  earth  and  mari.  The  lighter  soil  is  generally  to  be  found 
along  the  rivers  ChamUy  and  Yamaska,  and  bordering  the  St.  Lawrence. 
If  any  degrees  of  fertility,  can  properly  be  distinguished  in  one  section 
of  this  valuable  tract,  over  another,  the  seigniories  in  the  vicinity  at  the 
basin  at  Chambly,  seem  entitled  to  the  superiority :  such  are  Chambly, 
Blairfindie,  and  Longuenil,  that  enjoy  a  climate  several  degrees  milder 
than  the  seigniories  on  the  St  Lawrence,  and  even  sensibly  milder  than 
the  fruitful  country  lying  below  them,  on  the  Richelieu  river.  The 
main  roads,  following  the  banks  of  the  several  rivers,  are  very  good  in 
general ;  but  the  stage  routes  from  St.  John*s,  through  Blairfindie,  to 
I^  Prairie,  or  by  Chambly  to  Longueuil,  are  exceedingly  bad,  and  the 
latter  in  particular,  when  traversing  the  swamp  between  the  villages  of 
St.  Joseph  and  Longueuil.  By  these  two  roads  is  kept  up  the  communica- 
tion with  the  United  States,  the  intercourse  with  which  is  carried  on, 
without  cessation,  at  all  seasons,  rendering  Chambly,  Blairfindie,  and  La 
Prairie,  great  thoroughfares;  and  largely  contributing  to  the  encou- 
ragement of  trade  and  business,  and  a  consequent  increase  of  the  settle- 
ment and  population  of  those  places,  and  others  situated  on  that  route. 
The  village  of  La  Prairie  on  the  north  shore  of  the  St.  I^wrence,  about 
8  miles  fW>m  the  city  of  Montreal,  has  the  advantage  of  any  other  village 
of  tlie  province,  as  regards  the  extent  of  its  trade  and  population.  The 
streets  are  more  defined,  the  buildings  more  contiguous,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  two  stories  high,  and  many  of  them  covered  in  tin ;  tradesmen 
of  every  order,  mechanics  and  shopkeepers,  are  to  be  seen  in  e\*ery  direc- 
tion, and  much  activity  appears  to  prevail  every  where.  The  constant 
arrival  and  departure  of  steam  boats  and  stages,  contribute  to  enliven  the 
place,  and  produce  an  almost  ceaseless  bustle  and  novelty  c 
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view,  and  the  most  extensive  scope  of  country,  that  can  be  embraced  at 
once  from  any  spot  in  Lower  Canada.  Beneath  the  spectator,  lies  the 
magnificent  valley  from  which  the  mountain  rises;  and  winding  amidst 
its  numerous  beauties,  he  can  trace  the  Richelieu  from  its  outlet  from 
Lake  Champlain,  to  its  confluence  with  the  St.  Lawrence,  which  is  also 
discovered  at  various  points,  till  its  surface  is  distinctly  disclosed  opposite 
Montreal.  The  city  and  mountain  of  Montreal  are  very  diearly  seen  to 
the  westward.  To  the  eastward,  the  prospect  is  partially  intercepted  by 
one  of  the. hills  forming  the  group  collectively  called  the  Roiiville  moun* 
tain.  With  the  aid  of  a  telescope,  the  town  of  Three  Rivers  can  be 
descried,^  in  clear  weather,  to  the  N.E.,  and  to  the  southward  the  settle- 
ments  of  Burlington,  on  Lake  Champlain,  in  the  state  of  Vermont,  at  the 
respective  distances  of  about  60  and  70  miles  from  the  spectator. 

The  town  of  William  Henry,  or  Sorel,  is  very  pleasantly  situated 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Richelieu,  Sorel,  or  Chambly  River  (known  by 
each  appellation,)  with  the  St.  Lawrence,  on  the  site  of  a  fort  built  in 
the  year  1665,  by  order  of  Monsieur  de  Tracy,  similar  to  those  erected 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Montreal,  &c.  as  a  defence  against  the  incursions 
of  the  Indians,  and  which  received  its  name  from  Sorel,  a  captain  of 
engmeers,  who  superintended  its  construction ;  but  its  modem  appellation 
it  derives  from  our:august  sovereign,  in  honour  of  whom  it  was  called 
William  Henry,  at  the  time  His  Majesty,  in  early  life,  visited  that 
distant  section  of  his  vast  empire.  The  plan  of  it  covers  about  120  acres 
of  ground,  although  at  present  the  number  of  houses  does  not  much 
exceed  200,  exclusive  of  stores,  barracks,  and  government  buildings.  It 
is  laid  out  with  regularity,  the  streets  intersecting  each  other  at  right 
angles,  and  having  in  the  centre  a  square,  170  yards  on  each  side ;  the 
dwelling-houses  are  of  wood,  substantially  and  well  constructed,  but  the 
protestant  and  the  catholic  churches  are  both  stone  buildings :  there  are 
eight  principal  streets,  that  are  named  after  different  branches  of  the 
royal  family;  the  whole  population  is  about  1500  souls.  Before  the 
town,  the  bank  of  the  Richelieu  is  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  high,  having 
near  the  point  two  or  three  wharfs ;  the  river  is  here  260  yards  broad, 
with  from  two  and  a  half  to  five  and  a  half  fathoms  of  water.  On 
the  opposite  shore  there  are  convenient  places  for  building  vessels,  and 
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•ome  of  large  tonnage  hare  been  constructed  there;  bot  latteilj  tins 
hamA  oi  tnde  has  not  been  so  mudi  attended  to  here  as  it  used  to  be;, 
notwithstanding  the  aooooimodations  for  carrying  it  mi»  would  induce  a 
belief  that  great  encouragement  would  be  given  to  it.  A  small  distance 
fimn  a  little  riyulet  to  the  southward  of  the  jAstce  is  a  blockhouse  and  an 
boqiital,  and  a  little  furdier  on  a  neat  cottage  cr  lodge,  with  out-houses. 


gardens,  &&  called  the  Gorenunent-house,  serving  as  an  occasional  re^ 
sdenee  for  the  Governor  in  summer^and  sometimes  for  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  troops  stationed  here;  usually  one  cr  two  companies  .erf"  in* 
fantry.  The  present  town  of  Soid  was  b^un  about  the  year  1785,  when 
some  loyalists  and  disbanded  scddiers  settled  thare ;  and  it  still  omtinues 
to  be  the  residence  of  many  old  military  servants  of  the  crown*  Some 
trade  is  carried  on  here,  but  not  somuchasmightbesupposed  its  situation 
at  the  junction  of  two  navigable  rivers  would  command :  the  timber 
trade;,  the  export  of  grain  from  this  part  of  the  country,  and  the  inter- 
diange  between  the  American  states,  might  be  extended  to  a  consideraUe 
amount,  and  apparentfy  with  many  advantages. 

The  seigniories  of  Sault  St.  Louis,  La  Salle,  Chateauguay,  and 
Beanhamms,  and  the  townships  of  Sherrington,  Hemmingford,  Hin- 
dunbrocrfce,  and  Godmandiester,  together  with  the  Indian  lands,  occupy 
the  westernmost  angle  of  the  province  on  the  southern  shores  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  and  fc»in  a  tract  in  no  respect  inferior  to  the  fertile 
country  of  which  we  have  just  spoken,  enjoying  a  climate  equally  mild 
and  salubrious,  a  soil  rich  and  excellent  in  the  aggr^ate,  whilst  the 
land,  which  is  abundantly  watered^  rises  in  general  from  the  front  in 
gradual  swdDs,  clothed  with  hard  timber,  to  the  province  line,  bounding 
that  tract  in  the  rear,  lliese  seigniories  are  remarkably  well  settled 
and^  excepting  BeauharndbB,  have  by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  their 
lands  improved  upon:  the  great  superficial  extent  of  Beauhamois  is 
likely  to  leave  it  open  for  some  years  longer,  to  the  reception  of  new 
settlers.  The  village  of  Beauhamois,  on  the  shores  of  Lake  St.  Louis, 
consists  of  about  40  houses,  one  third  of  which  are  stone,  and  many 
two  stories  high.  It  is  well  situated,  and  offers  a  convenient  stopping- 
place  for  the  steam-boat  plying  between  the  cascades  and  I^a  Chine, 
wliidi  takes  in  here  its  daily  supply  of  wood. 
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The  townships  of  Heminingfoid,Hinchinfaftx^e,andGodmancliester, 
after  having,  for  many  years,  been  left  to  the  despoiling  occupation  of 
unauthorized  settlers,  were  placed  under  the  superintendency  of  a  vigilant 
and  zealous  agent  ^,  under  whom  the  settlements  have  grown  into 
strength,  prosperity,  and  consequence ;  whilst  the  judicious  plan  of  go* 
vemment  location  proved  the  means  of  iffeetivd^  providing  for  a  nu« 
merous  class  of  industrious  emigrants  and  others,  who  are  now  reaping 
the  fruit  of  the  bounties  of  the  crown.  Hemmingford  Mountain,  otherwise 
called  Covey^s  Hill,  in  the  township  of  Hemmingford,  has  about  the 
same  perpendicular  elevation  as  the  Rouville  Cone,  and  commands  also 
an  extensive  horizon,  in  which  are  distinctly  discovered  the  Montreal 
Mountain,  the  Pinnacle  and  Mansfield  Mountains,  and  several  other 
prominent  features  of  the  country.  Its  northern  ascent,  though  some- 
what abrupt,  is  rendered  easy  by  the  windings  of  the  path,  which  is  the 
only  avenue  traced  to  its  summit. 

Resuming  the  subject  of  the  eastern  townships,  it  will  be  found  that, 
in  the  tract  of  country  known  by  that  name,  98  whole  townships  and 
parts  of  townships  have  been  at  different  times  laid  out  and  subdivided 
by  actual  survey,  and  that  about  ten  more  remain  to  be  admeasured  and 
Greeted  by  letters  patent,  to  complete  the  internal  division  of  the  trKt. 
Very  few,  if  any,  of  the  townships  thus  surveyed,  can  be  said  to  be 
wholly  destitute  of  settlers,  although  by  far  the  greater  number  present 
but  unconnected  and  partial  settlements  thinly  scattered  over  the  country. 
The  townships  most  settled  are  Ascot,  Eaton,  Compton,  Hatley,  Stans- 
stead,  Bamston,  Barford,  Potton,  Sutton,  Dunham,  Stanbridge,  Famham, 
Brome,  Bolton,  Orford,  Stukeley,  and  Shefford,  which  form  the  mass  of 
townships  on  the  frontier  of  the  province,  about  Lake  Memphremagog 
and  the  forks  of  the  St.  Francis.  On  Craig's  Road  the  townships  of 
Ireland,  Leeds,  and  Inverness  are  the  most  populous  and  improved ;  and 
on  the  St.  Francis,  Shipton,  Melbourne,  Wickham,  Grantham,  and 
Upton. 

The  main  and,  indeed,  the  only  roads  leading  from  the  heart  of  these 
townships  to  the  older  settlements,  are  Craig's  Road,  whidi,  from  its  inter- 
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section  of  the  St.  Francis  at  Shipton,  is  open  to  the  settlements  t)f  St. 
Giles ;  the  East  and  West  Biver  Roads  of  the  St.  Francis,  leading  from 
Sherbtooke  to  the  Baie  St  Antoine,  on  Lake  St.  Peter ;  and  the  road 
through  Hatley,  Stanstead,  Fotton,  Sutton,  St.  Armand,  Dunham,  and 
Stanbridge  to  the  settlements  of  the  Richelieu  River.  By  this  latter  road, 
are  opened  several  avenues  into  the  state  of  Vermont,  with  which  a  ccoistant 
intercourse  is  kept  up.  Same  parts  of  Craig's  Road  are  almost  impassable, 
owing  to  sWamps  and  windfalls,  and  particularly  so  between  the  settle- 
ments of  Leeds  and  those  of  Shipton.  Of  the  roads  along  the  St.  Francis, 
that  on  the  eastern  bank  is  the  best  and  most  generally  used  in  summer, 
the  other  is  practised  preferably  in  winter.  The  worst  section  of  the 
summer  road  lies  between  the  seigniory  of  Coiurval  and  the  house  of  a 
farmer,  by  the  name  of  Spicer,  a  distance  of  six  miles.  Of  this  distance, 
four  miles  are  called  the  Savanne^  which  during  the  wet  season  is  dan- 
gerous and  frequently  impracticable.  The  bogs  in  the  southern  quarter 
of  Simpson  are  also  very  bad  for  about  half  a  league,  but  they  are  not  of 
a  shaking  nature,  from  the  firmness  of  the  substratum.  The  road  through 
Potton  and  Sutton  is  very  rugged,  broken,  and  otherwise  bad.  The 
minor  public  roads  connecting  the  settlements  of  the  townships  circum- 
jacent to  Ascot  are  numerous  and,  generally  speaking,  much  better,  as 
having  the  advantage  of  receiving  more  frequent  repairs  from  the  settlers, 
to  be  found  in  greater  numbers  on  their  borders,  this  quarter  of  the  tract 
being  more  closely  inhabited. 

Labouring  under  the  weighty  disadvantage  of  the  want  of  good  and 
convenient  roads  communicating  with  the  principal  market-towns  of  the 
province,  the  prosperity  of  the  eastern  townships  can  only  be  attributed 
to  the  enterprise,  industry,  and  perseverance  of  the  inhabitants,  who, 
considering  merely  the  mildness  of  the  climate,  the  advantages  of  the 
soil,  and  the  locality,  boldly  entered  the  wilderness  originally,  and  have 
now  the  gratification  of  seeing  around  them,  corn-fields  of  unrivalled 
luxuriance,  thriving  farms,  and  flourishing  villages.  The  town  of  Sher- 
brooke  contains  about  50  dwelling-houses ;  it  occupies  a  high  position 
on  both  banks  of  the  River  Magog,  at  the  forks  of  the  St,  Francis,  and 
its  settlements  are  connected  by  a  bridge;  the  old  court-house  and 
jail  are  on  the  Ascot  side.     As  the  seat  of  jurisdiction  of  the  district  of 
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St  Francis,  it  is  a  place  of  general  resort;  besides  being,  as  it  were,  the 
empcmum  of  the  township  trade,  or  rather  (as  the  head  of  the  present  na» 
Yigation  of  the  St  Francis),  the  place  of  transit  through  which  the  chief 
part  of  the  tovmship  produce  is  conveyed  to  the  market-towns,  or  else* 
where.  The  chief  articles  of  trade  are  grain,  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  and 
likewise  horses,  homed  cattle,  sheep,  and  other  live  stock. 

At  some  distance  from  Sherbrooke,  remarkably  well  situated,  is 
Belvedere,  the  residence  of  the  Honourable  W.  B.  Felton,  the  proprietor 
of  large  tracts  of  land  in  Ascot  and  other  townships,  and  the  original 
promoter  of  the  settlements  of  that  section  of  the  province.  The  sur- 
rounding positions  command  a  delightful  circuit  of  scenery,  in  which 
nature  and  art  alternately  share  the  homage  of  our  admiration.  The 
bold  ridge  of  Orford  and  Bolton  Mountains,  and  the  high  conical  hill 
in  Potton,  called  OwVs  Head,  from  its  singular  formation,  are  seen  in  the 
horizon  to  the  west  and  south-west ;  and  in  more  remote  perspective  is 
discovered  the  conspicuous  cone  of  the  Pinnacle  Mountain,  St  Armand. 
To  the  eastward  the  gay  spires  and  Bourishing  settlements  of  Elaton,  and 
to  the  north  of  these  the  woodless  front  of  the  Bald  Mountain,  and  to  the 
south  and  south-east  thebeautiful  and  picturesque  settlements  of  Compton, 
beyond  which  the  majestic  highlands  of  the  Connecticut  bound  the  view. 

Stanstead  village  is  the  next  in  the  scale  of  consequence,  although 
in  point  of  neatness  it  takes  precedence  of  Sherbrooke.  The  buildings 
are  generally  more  regular  and  tasty,  many  of  them  two  stories  high, 
and  several  are  built  of  brick.  The  style  of  building  throughout  the 
townships,  is  very  different  from  that  followed  in  the  French  settle- 
ments of  the  province,  and  borders  considerably,  if  it  is  not  absolutely 
similar,  to  the  American  style,  in  the  adjoining  state  of  Vermont 
Indeed,  when  we  come  to  contrast*  the  system  of  agriculture,  as  well 
as  the  plan  of  building,  pursued  in  the  townships,  with  those  adopted 
in  the  seigniories  by  Canadian  farmers,  we  find  a  striking  dissimilarity, 
and  can  easily  trace  the  analogy  of  appearance  that  prevails  between 
the  township  settlements  and  those  of  the  American  frontier.  That 
the  American  agricultural  system  has  the  advantage  of  the  Canadian,  is, 
we  believe,  generally  admitted,  and  to  this  the  superior  produce  of  the 
township  lands  seems  to  bear  abundant  testimony.  The  domestic  dean- 
liness  usually  to  be  met  with  in  the  houses  of  the  inhabitants  is  such  as 
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to  characterise  them  for  that  virtue ;  whilst  domestic  manufactures  of 
every  description,  introduced  in  the  country,  such  as  homespun  cloths 
and  linens,  diaper,  &c.,  are  evidence  of  their  industry :  some  of  the 
cloths  and  linens  are  of  a  tissue  and  texture,  not  much  inferior  to  the 
common  description  of  imported  British  cloths  and  Irish  linens. 

In  the  other  townships,  whose  names  have  been  previously  mentioned, 
a  number  of  pretty  villages  and  hamlets  are  dispersed,  that  enliven  the 
aspect  of  the  country,  and  form,  as  it  were,  so  many  points  whence  the 
collective  energy  of  the  inhabitants,  fostered  by  the  aid  of  society, 
extends  its  influence  to  the  surrounding  country,  and  encourages  a  de^ 
gree  of  industry  that,  ere  many  years,  will  convert  dense  forests  into 
fertile  fields. 

The  route  to  St.  Armand  lies  across  the  townships  Potton  and 
Sutton,  and  part  of  the  county  of  Richmond,  in  the  state  of  Vermont 
This  tedious  route  being  passed,  the  village  of  Frelighsburg  is  seen  de^ 
li^tfuUy  situated  at  the  base  of  the  St.  Armand's  Mountain,  in  a  fair  and 
picturesque  valley,  the  Pinnacle  rising  boldly  behind  it  to  the  eastward. 
It  consists  of  a  church  and  50  dwelling-houses,  about  a  quarter  of  which 
number  is  built  of  brick,  two  stories  high.  The  village  and  the  mountain 
embellish  each  other  reciprocally ;  the  prospect  from  liie  Pinnacle  bor- 
rowing much  interest  from  the  gay  settlements  below  it,  whilst  the  village 
itself  is  beautifully  set  off  by  the  lofty  hill,  that  forms  a  magnificent 
back-ground  to  the  landscape.  From  the  summit  of  Pinnacle  Mountain 
one  peculiarity,  in  the  splendid  and  comprehensive  view  it  presents,  is 
remarkable  in  the  prospect  southward,  where  the  Vermont  hills  and 
settlements  are  traced  to  their  union  with  the  mountains  and  settlements 
of  Lower  Canada,  with  which  they  are  blended,  as  it  were,  under  the  eye 
of  the  observer,  being  merely  divided  by  an  imaginary  line  of  latitude 
that  defines  the  dominion  of  the  respective  powers. 

The  several  roads  to  Phillipsburgh,  on  Missisqui  Bay,  in  St.  Armand, 
are  tolerably  good,  and  exhibit  a  pleasing  variety  of  landscape  as  they 
wind  round  the  base  of  hills,  and  pass  over  gentle  acclivities.  The  settle- 
ments are  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  the  country  agreeably  di- 
versified by  frequent  hillocks  and  rich  swells  of  land.  The  village  is  neat 
and  pleasantly  situated  upon  the  eastern  shores  of  the  bay,  on  the  public 
communication  between  Lower  Canada  and  the  United  States. 
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from  this  section  of  the  eastam  townships  to  the  more 
northerly  parts,  the  settlements  of  Ireland,  Leeds,  and  Inverness  will 
be  considered  with  some  interest,  from  the  rapid  progress  they  have  made 
within  the  last  few  years.  Those  of  DrummondviUe,  on  the  St.  Francis, 
will  probably  be  found  to  elicit  still  more  om*  surprise,  from  their  present 
state  of  advancement  The  lands  composing  them  were  granted  to  officers, 
non-commissioned  officers  and  privates  of  disbanded  corps  of  royal  ve^* 
tenuis,  who  commenced  their  settlements,  under  the  direction  and  super- 
intendence of  LieutenantXolonel  Herriott,  C.  B.,  an  officer  no  less  di- 
stinguished  for  his  services  during  the  late  American  war,  than  for  his 
teal  in  fcnrwarding  the  interests  and  prosperity  of  thb  veteran  colony. 
The  small  village  of  Dnunmondville  is  situated  in  the  township  of  Gran- 
tham,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  St.  Francis. 

In  dismissing  the  consideration  of  this  part  of  the  country,  we  would 
remark  the  broad  and  conspicuous  distinction  existing  between  two  classes 
of  the  people  of  the  same  province,  in  a  small  comparative  extent  of 
territory,  as  betwixt  the  inhabitants  of  the  seigneurial  settlements  and  those 
of  the  townships,  differing  as  they  do  in  their  language,  their  religion, 
their  habits,  their  systems  of  agriculture,  the  tenure  of  their  lands,  and 
partially  in  their  laws.  The  prevalent  language  in  the  townships  is  English* 
the  tenure  of  the  lands,  free  and  common  soccage,  and  the  laws  by  which 
lands  descend  by  inheritance,  are  English.  The  French  idiom  is  universal 
in  the  seigniories,  the  tenure  of  the  lands,  feudal,  and  the  law  of  descent 
by  which  property  is  governed,  is  prescribed  by  the  custom  of  Paris. 


SOUTH  SIDE  ^Ou  St.  LAWRENCE.— §  11.  Country  eoit  t^ihe  River  Chai- 

DiERE  to  the  west  bounds  of  the  District  of  Gaspe. 

This  section  of  Lower  Canada  is  bounded  to  the  north-west  by  the 
St  Lawrence,  which  forms  an  extensive  front  of  257  miles,  and  to  the 
south-east  by  the  highlands  dividing  the  British  from  the  American  ter- 
ritories in  that  quarter.  These  highlands  are  situated,  at  their  nearest 
point,  62  miles,  perpendicular  distance  from  the  St.  Lawrence ;  but,  in 
approaching  the  river  Chaudidre,  they  diverge  southerly,  to  the  sources 
of  the  Connecticut    The  superficial  extent  of  this  tract  of  country  is 
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about  18,802  square  statute  miles,  and  its  population  about  65,430  souls^ 
chiefly  oecupying^  the  borders  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  lateral  depth  of 
9  miles,  and  the  banks  of  the  river  Chaudi^re. 

Of  the  above-mentioned  superficies,  however,  a  considerable  section 
lies  in  a  sort  of  temporary  abeyance,  arising  from  the  claim  set  up  by  the 
government  of  the  United  States  of  America,  to  the  dominion  of  a  tract 
exceeding  6,000,000  of  acres.  The  merits  of  this  claim  were  succinctly 
taken  into  consideration  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  present  volume ;  but 
the  recent  decision  of  the  umpire  to  whom  this  important  international 
question  was  referred,  having  since  come  to  light,  we  feel  called  upon  to 
take  notice  of  it  in  this  place,  although  it  is  understood  that  neither  power 
interested  in  the  reference,  has  acquiesced  in  the  award. 

The  line  of  boundary  prescribed  by  the  King  of  Holland,  as  ad<« 
justing  the  claims  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  in  this  part  of 
the  American  continent,  appears  to  be,  as  far  as  we  are  informed,  a  con« 
tinuation  of  the  meridional  line  from  Mars  Hill  (up  to  which  point 
both  nations  are  agreed)  until  it  strikes  the  river  St.  John;  thence  up  the 
middle  of  that  river  to  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Francis,  a  river  falling  into 
the  St.  John  from  the  northward ;  thence  up  the  St.  Francis,  about 
18  miles ;  thence  on  a  line  due  north  or  west  to  the  table-land  along 
which  the  Americieins  claim  the  boundary ;  and  finally  along  that  table* 
country  to  the  highlands  of  the  Connecticut.  By  this  irregular  line 
of  boundary  a  tract  of  territory  of  about  1,530,000  acres  is  cut  off  from 
Lower  Canada,  and  the  river  St.  John  exhibits  the  strange  and  inconvenient 
characters,  of  belonging  in  part  to  one  power  exclusively,  and  in  part  to 
another  exclusively,  whilst  another  section  of  the  same  stream  is  under 
the  common  dominion  of  both  powers.  The  boundary  is  also  liable  to 
the  momentous  objection  of  approaching  too  near  the  banks  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  and  even  the  capital  of  British  North  America ;  and  the  sepa* 
ration,  that  the  American  claim  evidently  tended  to  effect,  between  the 
Canadas  and  the  seaboard  provinces,  is  not  only  as  substantially  produced 
by  the  awarded  boundary,  but  the  "  wedge,"  besides  being  driven  in 
between  New  Brunswick  and  Lower  Canada,  is  calculated  also  to  sever 
the  eastern  section  of  the  latter  province  from  the  western,  andthusbecome 
equally  dangerous,  as  affecting  the  integrity  and  safety  of  the  colonies. 
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The  award  of  the  umpire— dictated,  no  doubt,  by  a  sincere  desire  of  doing 
impartial  justice  to  the  high  parties  concerned — b  in  fact  a  compromise: 
and  we  apprehend  that  the  question  of  reference  did  not  contemplate  a 
decision  upon  that  principle,  but  was  confined  to  the  mere  declaration  of  ! 

mdkat  was  the  boundary  intended  and  meant  by  the  treaty  ^1788.  It  was 
in  the  spirit  of  that  treaty  alone  that  the  rule  of  decision  was  to  be  sought 
for,  and  not  in  abstract  theories  of  equity ;  although  the  matter,  if  dedded 
even  upon  the  latter  principles,  properly  understood,  must  have  led  to  a 
different  determination,  from  the  obvious  advantage  the  award  pro- 
nounced would,  if  acceded  to,  give  to  the  American  over  the  British 
interests.  It  were  idle  to  enter  here  into  a  repetition  of  arguments  that 
have  been  so  often  urged  and  exhausted ;  but  the  justice  of  the  British 
daim,  and  its  paramount  importance  as  connected  with  the  preservation 
of  the  British  North  American  colonies,  cannot  be  too  often  or  too  em- 
phatically enforced;  and  we  vainly  endeavour  to  view  the  possible  sur- 
render of  the  tract  in  question,  to  a  foreign  state,  in  any  other  light  than 
that  of  the  first  step  towards  the  loss  of  those  fine  provinces. 

Putting  aside  the  assumptions  of  the  American  government,  and 
viewing  that  tract  of  country  as  it  now  actually  stands,  forming  part  of 
the  province  of  Lower  Canada,  we  shall  consider  the  Mars  Hill  high- 
lands as  constituting  its  bounds  to  the  southward,  and  describe  its  geo- 
graphy accordingly. 

The  face  of  the  country,  though  abounding  with  extensive  valleys 
luid  flats,  is  decidedly  hiUy ;  but  it  is  neither  so  boldn  or  so  mountainous 
as  the  country  on  the  opposite  banks  of  the  St  Lawrence.  The  land 
generally  rises  in  irregular  ridges  from  the  borders  of  the  river,  towards 
the  rear,  and  attains,  in  general,  a  considerable  elevation  at  the  distance 
of  10,  15,  and  20  miles  from  the  front,  forming  at  its  height  the  verge  of 
a  broad  and  extended  tract  of  table4and  of  gentie  descent  towards  the 
Biver  St.  John,  beyond  which  it  reascends  again,  and  acquires  a  superior 
degree  of  altitude,  towards  the  sources  of  the  AUegash,  merging  in  the 
range  of  highlands  that  are  a  continuation  of  the  Connecticut  range, 
stretching  eastwardly,  and  winding  round  the  sources  of  the  rivers  falling 
into  the  Atlantic,  and  those  flowing  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  St 
Johnt  in  the  opposite  direction. 
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This  vast  tract  of  territory  is  very  well  watered  by  numerous  rivers 
and  lakes,  and  their  tributary  waters,  that  flow  through  the  soil  in  multi- 
farious ramifications.  Of  the  rivers^  the  largest  are  the  St.  John  and  its 
principal  branches,  the  Madawaska,  Etchemin,  Du  Sud,  Le  Bras  (a  branch 
of  the  Du  Sud),  Ste.  Anne,  Quelle,  Du  Loup,  the  Green  Biver,  Trois 
Fistolles,  Rimouski,  and  the  Great  Mitis  and  Matane  rivers.  The  chief 
lakes  are  those  of  Metapediac,  Mitis,  Temiscouata,  Long  Lake,  and  the 
Eagle  Lakes ;  but  others  of  inferior  magnitude  are  frequent,  and  these 
in  general,  as  well  as  the  larger  lakes,  abound  with  a  variety  of  excellent 

fish. 

From  the  high  grounds  of  Lauzon,  opposite  Cape  Diamond^  a 
general  and  gradual  declivity  eastward  is  perceptible  along  the  St. 
Lawrence  as  far  as  the  Biver  du  Sud,  beyond  which  the  immediate  banks 
of  the  river  are  moderately  elevated  for  a  considerable  distance  down. 
The  River  du  Sud  takes  its  source  in  the  hills  to  the  S.  W.,  and  winding 
in  a  general  nwth-easterly  course  for  about  30  miles,  through  a  levels 
rich,  and  fruitful  plain,  discharges  itself  into  the  St.  Lawrence  SS  miles 
below  Quebec.  The  richness  of  the  harvests  in  the  luxuriant  valley  it 
traverses  had  long  acquired  to  it  a  reputation  as  the  granary  of  Lower 
Canada,  but  it  is  now  supposed  to  yield  in  fertility  to  the  lands  on  the 
Richelieu  river.  Its  scenery  is  soft  and  beautiful  in  the  extreme.  The 
village  of  St.  Thomas  stands  on  the  N.  W.  shore  of  the  River  du  Sud, 
near  its  junction  with  the  St.  Lawrence.  Viewed  from  Chapel  Hill, 
which  lies  about  3  miles  to  the  S.W.,  it  appears  to  great  advantage,  a 
conspicuous  object  in  one  of  the  most  enchanting  prospects  to  be  seen 
in  the  province.  From  the  insulated  altitude  of  the  rock,  the  spectator 
commands  a  beautiful  panoramic  view  of  the  surrounding  champaign 
country,  which  is  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  and  chequered  with 
frequent  farmhouses  and  extensive  barns,  whose  dazzling  whiteness  is 
agreeably  contrasted  with  the  rich  verdure  or  maturer  hue  of  the  field, 
and  the^  luxiuiant  foliage  of  the  elm.  To  the  N.  and  N.E.  the  broad 
stream  of  the  St.  Lawrence  is  displayed  in  all  its  grandeur,  the  eye  being 
able  from  this  one  point  to  survey  its  expanded  surface  above  and  below 
for  a  total  distance  of  nearly  40  miles.  The  villages  above  St.  Thomas, 
and  particularly  St.  Michel  and  St.  Vallier,  are  remarkably  picturesque. 
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and  their  locality  peculiarly  advantageous,  as  they  are  seated  on  the 
banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  upon  some  agreeable  eminence,  and  on  the 
borders  of  an  excellent  road. 

At  Ste.  Anne's,  24  leagues  below  Quebec,  are  first  to  be  met  with 
those  insulated  cliffs  which  characterize  the  scenery  about  Kamouraska. 
They  are  composed  of  granite,  and  generally  rise  in  abrupt  slopes,  pre- 
senting rugged  faces,  thinly  clad  with  dwarf  trees.  The  highest  of 
these  hills  is  Montagne  Ste.  Anne,  which  from  its  towering  elevation, 
not  much  unlike  that  of  Rouville  Mountain,  peers  above  the  fine  country 
at  its  base.  The  access  to  its  summit  is  precipitous  and  craggy,  but  the 
toils  of  the  explorer  are  amply  rewarded  by  the  varied  beauty  of  the 
prospect.  Like  Chapel  Hill,  near  St.  Thomas,  it  rises  amidst  fertile 
fields ;  but  the  features  of  the  circumjacent  country  exhibit  rather  more 
of  the  varieties  of  hill  and  dale,  swelling  into  gentle  slopes,  or  occasion- 
ally springing  up  into  conical  hills  of  the  same  description  as  the  Ste. 
Anne's  Mountain,  though  much  inferior  in  altitude.  To  the  eastward  the 
spectator  views  the  beautiful  village  and  settlements  of  River  Quelle, 
towards  the  west  those  of  St.  Roch  des  Annais :  to  the  southward 
runs  a  bold  but  not  very  high  ridge,  skirting  the  most  luxuriant  fields ; 
whilst  to  the  northward  the  St.  Lawrence,  ever  a  conspicuous  object  in 
Canadian  scenery,  is  seen  proudly  rolling  its  broad  stream  to  the  ocean, 
along  the  base  of  the  stupendous  ratige  of  mountains  on  the  opposite 
shore. 

At  the  eastern  base  of  the  mountain,  very  agreeably  situated  upon 
an  eminence,  are  the  small  village  of  Ste.  Anne's,  the  parish  church,  the 
parsonage-house,  and  a  large  stone  college,  3  stories  high,  occupying  an 
elevated,  romantic,  and  very  salubrious  spot.  To  the  zeal  of  the  Rev. 
Messire  Fainchaud,  the  curate  of  the  parish,  in  promoting  the  benefits  of 
education,  is  entirely  due  the  foundation  of  this  interesting  institution ; 
and  the  liberal  principles  by  which  it  is  to  be  governed  are  in  accordance 
with  the  enlightened  spirit  of  the  age,  and  such  as  to  extend  its  advan- 
tages to  the  youth  of  all  denominations  *. 

The  populousness  of  the  seigniories  upon  the  southern  bank  of  the 

*  Vide  Topographical  Diciiomuy,  **  Ste.  Anne." 
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and  their  locality  peculiarly  advantageous,  as  they  are  seated  on  the 
banks  of  the  St  Lawrence,  upon  some  agreeable  eminence,  and  on  the 
borders  of  an  excellent  road. 

At  Ste.  Anne*s,  24  leagues  below  Quebec,  are  first  to  be  met  with 
those  insulated  cliffs  which  characterize  the  scenery  about  Kamouraska. 
They  are  composed  of  granite,  and  generally  rise  in  abrupt  slopes,  pre- 
senting rugged  faces,  thinly  dad  with  dwarf  trees.  The  highest  of 
these  hills  is  Montagne  Ste.  Anne,  which  from  its  towering  elevation, 
not  much  unlike  that  of  Rouville  Mountain,  peers  above  the  fine  country 
at  its  base.  The  access  to  its  summit  is  predpitous  and  craggy,  but  the 
toils  of  the  explorer  are  amply  rewarded  by  the  varied  beauty  of  the 
prospect.  Like  Chapel  Hill,  near  St  Thomas,  it  rises  amidst  fertile 
fields ;  but  the  features  of  the  circumjacent  country  exhibit  rather  more 
of  the  varieties  of  hill  and  dale,  swelling  into  gentle  slopes,  or  occasion- 
ally springing  up  into  conical  hills  of  the  same  description  as  the  Ste. 
Anne*s  Mountain,  though  much  inferior  in  altitude.  To  the  eastward  the 
spectator  views  the  beautiful  village  and  settlements  of  River  Quelle, 
towards  the  west  those  of  St  Roch  des  Annais :  to  the  southward 
runs  a  bold  but  not  very  high  ridge,  skirting  the  most  luxuriant  fields ; 
whilst  to  the  northward  the  St  Lawrence,  ever  a  conspicuous  object  in 
Canadian  scenery,  is  seen  proudly  rolling  its  broad  stream  to  the  ocean, 
along  the  base  of  the  stupendous  range  of  mountains  on  the  opposite 
shore. 

At  the  eastern  base  of  the  mountain,  voy  agreeably  situated  upon 
an  eminence,  are  the  small  village  of  Ste.  Anne*s,  the  parish  church,  the 
parsonage-house,  and  a  large  stone  coll^^,  S  stories  high,  occupying  an 
elevated,  romantic,  and  very  salubrious  spot  To  the  zeal  of  the  Rev. 
Messire  Painchaud,  the  curate  of  the  parish,  in  promoting  the  benefits  of 
education,  is  entirely  due  the  foundation  of  this  interesting  institution  ; 
and  the  liberal  prindples  by  which  it  is  to  be  governed  are  in  accordance 
with  the  enlightened  spirit  of  the  age,  and  such  as  to  extend  its  advan- 
tages to  the  youth  of  all  denominations  ^. 

The  populousness  of  the  sdgniories  upon  the  southern  bank  of  the 
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St.  Lowimoe,  below  Point  Leri,  had  for  some  yean  pointed  iMt  Ae 
nectfiwty  of  focfa  a  coU^e ;  but  some  want  of  unanimity  niatiie  to  Ae 
spot  niost  eligiUe  for  its  construction^ — ^whether  it  should  he  Ejbbob- 
ndka^  Rtrer  Quelle^  w  Ste.  Anne^ — and  a  deficiency  of  fandi^  ictaidedAe 
execution  of  the  project,  until  the  vigorous  measures  pursued  by  Mesne 
Paindiaud  led  to  the  judicious  selection  of  the  beautiful  site  tfie  cnlh?gr 
now  occu|rieSy  and  to  its  inunediate  construction  subsequent. 

The  parishes  on  the  borders  of  the  St.  Lawr^ice,  bdow  Ste.  Ame^s^ 
are  Riyer  Ouelle,  Kamouraska,  St.  Andrew's,  River  du  Loup,  CawM^ 
Isle  Verte,  Rimouski,  and  3Iatane.  3Utis,  whidi  intervenes  between 
Rimouski  and  Matane,  constitutes  no  parish  of  itself,  but  is  attadied 
to  the  one  or  the  other  of  these.  The  parishes  above  Bic,or  from  Caoona 
indusive,  are  very  populous,  the  farms  in  a  good  state  of  cultivation,  the 
soil  generally  excellent  in  its  varieties,  and  the  inhabitants  in  eveiy 
respect  easy  and  comf<»rtable.  One  principal  road,  running  alcmg  the 
river's  bank,  connects  the  whole  line  of  flourishing  settlements ;  whilst 
others,  called  routes,  lead  to  the  interior  concessions  and  parishes^  and  are 
intersected  by  other  front  roads  running  parallel  to  the  main  road  on  the 
St.  Lawrence's  border.  The  roads  are  in  general  kept  in  good  repair,  and 
the  bridges  thrown  over  the  rivers  and  streams  are  neat  and  substantiaL 
At  River  Quelle  and  River  du  Loup,  tolls  are  exacted  for  the  passage 
of  the  bridges,  which  are  moderate  enough  at  the  latter  place,  but  con- 
sidered too  high  at  the  former. 

River  Quelle  and  Kamouraska  are  the  most  populous  villages  below 
Ste.  Anne's ;  and  of  these  two  Kamouraska  enjoys  a  superiority  in  point 
of  magnitude  as  well  as  situation.  Both  villages  contain  several  vary 
neat  dwelling-houses,  the  residences  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the 
respective  places ;  a  few  shops,  and  two  or  three  good  taverns.  At  River 
Quelle  is  established  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  a  very  productive  porpoise 
fishery,  held  by  several  individuals  in  shares.  Kamouraska,  90  miles 
distant  from  Quebec,  is  celebrated  in  the  province  for  the  remarkable 
salubrity  of  its  atmosphere,  which  enjoys  all  the  invigorating  properties 
of  sea  air,  arising  from  the  bremlth  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  which  is  here  up- 
wards of  6  leagues,  and  the  perfect  Hca  salt  of  the  waters.  Kamouraska  is 
now  the  chief  watering-place  in  Lower  Canada ;  and,  as  such,  is  the  resort 
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and  their  locality  peculiarly  advantageous,  as  they  are  seated  on  the 
banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  upon  some  agreeable  eminence,  and  on  the 
borders  of  an  excellent  road. 

At  Ste.  Anne*s,  24  leagues  below  Quebec,  are  first  to  be  met  with 
those  insulated  cliffs  which  characterize  the  scenery  about  Kamouraska. 
They  are  composed  of  granite,  and  generally  rise  in  abrupt  slopes,  pre- 
senting rugged  faces,  thinly  clad  with  dwarf  trees.  The  highest  of 
these  hills  is  Montague  Ste.  Anne,  which  from  its  towering  elevation, 
not  much  unlike  that  of  Rouville  Mountain,  peers  above  the  fine  country 
at  its  base.  The  access  to  its  summit  is  precipitous  and  craggy,  but  the 
toils  of  the  explorer  are  amply  rewarded  by  the  varied  beauty  of  the 
prospect.  Like  Chapel  Hill,  near  St.  Thomas,  it  rises  amidst  fertile 
fields ;  but  the  features  of  the  circumjacent  country  exhibit  rather  more 
of  the  varieties  of  hill  and  dale,  swelling  into  gentle  slopes,  or  occasion- 
ally springing  up  into  conical  hills  of  the  same  description  as  the  Ste. 
Anne's  Mountain,  though  much  inferior  in  altitude.  To  the  eastward  the 
spectator  views  the  beautiful  village  and  settlements  of  River  Quelle, 
towards  the  west  those  of  St.  Roch  des  Annais :  to  the  southward 
runs  a  bold  but  not  very  high  ridge,  skirting  the  most  luxuriant  fields ; 
whilst  to  the  northward  the  St.  Lawrence,  ever  a  conspicuous  object  in 
Canadian  scenery,  is  seen  proudly  rolling  its  broad  stream  to  the  ocean, 
along  the  base  of  the  stupendous  ratige  of  mountains  on  the  opposite 
shore. 

At  the  eastern  base  of  the  mountain,  very  agreeably  situated  upon 
an  eminence,  are  the  small  village  of  Ste.  Anne's,  the  parish  church,  the 
parsonage-house,  and  a  large  stone  college,  3  stories  high,  occupying  an 
elevated,  romantic,  and  very  salubrious  spot.  To  the  zeal  of  the  Rev. 
Messire  Fainchaud,  the  curate  of  the  parish,  in  promoting  the  benefits  of 
education,  is  entirely  due  the  foundation  of  this  interesting  institution  ; 
and  the  liberal  principles  by  which  it  is  to  be  governed  are  in  accordance 
with  the  enlightened  spirit  of  the  age,  and  such  as  to  extend  its  advan- 
tages to  the  youth  of  all  denominations  *. 

The  populousness  of  the  seigniories  upon  the  southern  bank  of  the 

*  Vide  Topographical  Dictumny,  **  Ste.  Anne." 
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slopes  by  no  means  too  precipitous  for  tillage,  and  possessing  a  light  bat 
fertile  soil.  The  chief  settlements  of  the  seigniory  of  Mitis  are  situated 
at  Little  Mitis  Bay,  upon  a  rocky  point,  having  to  the  N.  W.  the  St 
Lawrenpe,  and  to  the  S.  E.  the  deep  bay  which  receives  the  waters  of 
Little  Mitis  River.  The  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  the  bay  consbt  of  a 
light  but  good  soil,  whose  properties  are  improved  by  the  sea-weed 
which  abounds  along  the  shores,  and  is  profitably  used  as  manure* 
Extensive  salmon  and  herring  fisheries  are  set  up  in  the  bay  S.  E.  of  the 
point,  which  yield  an  abundance  of  both  articles  for  the  Quebec  market, 
where  they  generally  meet  with  ready  sale.  Halibut  and  cod  are  also 
taken  off  and  in  the  bay,  where  seals  are  to  be  seen  in  great  numbers  at 
ebb  tide,  basking  on  rocks  in  all  directions.  From  the  depth  and  breadth 
of  Mitis  Bay,  its  position  and  soundings,  it  will  probably  be  found  to 
o£Per  essential  advantages  as  a  roadstead  for  vessels  bound  up  or  down 
the  river,  whether  to  take  in  a  pilot  or  to  discharge  one.  The  opening 
of  Kempt  Road  from  Grand  Mitis  to  Lake  Metapediac,  and  thence  to 
Ristigouche,  was  an  undertaking  of  great  moment  to  that  part  of  th^ 
province  ;  and  at  the  same  time  that  it  will  add  to  the  means  of  com- 
municating with  New  Brunswick  and  Gasp^,  it  will  give  an  additional 
impulse  to  the  settlements  in  the  lower  section  of  the  district  of  Quebec, 
The  parish  of  Matane  lies  about  30  miles  below  Mitis,  from  which  it 
is  separated  by  a  total  wilderness.  The  intercourse  between  both  places  is 
kept  by  water  only,  or  sometimes,  but  with  considerable  difiiculty,  by  the 
beach.  The  banks  of  the  river  are  almost  uniformly  low,  and  the  surface 
of  the  country  so  level,  as  to  o£Per  combined  facilities  in  making  a  road  tq 
connect  the  settlements.  The  timber,  consisting  chiefly  of  evergreen 
woods,  is  generally  diminutive  upon  the  skirts  of  the  forest ;  but,  re- 
ceding from  the  river,  the  trees  increase  in  magnitude,  and  the  rising 
grounds  are  clothed  with  a  more  sturdy  growth  of  hard  woods.  The 
tract  of  country  lying  between  Mitis  and  Matane  possesses  all  the 
advantages  necessary  to  render  it  fit  for  the  reception  of  a  large  colony 
of  emigrants,  and  from  its  situation  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  that  purpose. 
The  soil  is  sandy  towards  the  front,  but  it  becomes  richer  in  the  interior, 
if  the  quality  of  the  timber  be  a  faithful  indication  of  the  character  of  the 
land.    The  rivers  Blanche  and  Turtigoo  and  other  inferior  streams  flonf 
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through  it,  and  disdiarge  themtelvei  in  the  St.  Lawrence.  At  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Bhuiche  an  excellent  mill-site  preaents  itsdf,  and  sereral 
others  are  to  be  met  with  on  the  riTcrs  and  rivulets  by  which  this  tract 
is  so  amply  watered. 

The  chief  settlements  of  Matane  occupy  both  banks  of  Matane 
River,  and  extend  about  one  mile  above  its  mouth.  They  may  be  said 
to  cover  a  superficies  not  exceeding  600  acres  of  cultivated  land,  and  to 
contain  a  population  of  about  SOO  souls.  A  wooden  church  stands  a  few 
perches  to  the  east  of  Mrs.  M<aribbon*s  manor-house,  and  at  some  di- 
stance below  it  is  built  the  seigneurial  mill,  on  a  small  creek.  The  settle- 
ments of  Matane  are  but  partially  seen  from  the  river,  as  they  are 
situated  rather  inland,  and  in  some  measure  concealed  by  a  singularly 
bluff  point  or  mound  that  rises  abrupt  and  isolated  to  the  westward  of 
the  river's  entrance.  A  sand-bar  across  the  mouth  of  the  river  obstructs 
its  navigation  at  low  water,  but  schooners  ascend  as  far  as  the  manor  at 
high  tide,  a  distance  of  eight  or  ten  rods :  further  up  are  the  rapids, 
which  offer  a  propitious  situation  for  mills,  and  also  contribute  to  adorn 
the  scener}%  which  is  picturesque  and  interesting.  These  rapids  are 
stated  by  Indians  to  be  the  only  impediments  to  the  navigation  of 
the  river,  the  course  of  which  is  uninterrupted  beyond  th«n.  The  scnl 
of  Matane  is  composed  of  a  thin  light  bed  of  sand  upon  a  rich  sub- 
stratum of  marl,  which  produces  excellent  crops.  There  being  no  regular 
road  along  the  front  of  the  s«gniory,  the  beach,  a  beautiful  firm  sand,  is 
used  as  the  highway  at  low  water,  the  accumulation  of  drifted  timber 
above  high-water  mark,  rendering  the  communication  by  land  impracti- 
cable at  any  other  time.  A  few  wretched  habitations  are  scattered  along 
the  beach  as  far  as  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  seigniory,  below  which  are 
the  settlements  of  Cape  Chat  and  St.  Anne's,  at  the  respective  distances 
of  27  and  S6  miles  from  Matane. 

Of  the  countr}-  in  the  rear  of  the  settlements  on  the  southern  shore 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  below  Quebec,  much  has  been  said,  as  offering  an 
extensive  field  for  colonisation.  The  River  St.  John,  flowing  from  its 
source  to  its  confluence  with  the  Madawaska,  in  a  course  nearly  parallel 
to  the  $t.  I^wrence,  traverses  the  tract  lonptudinally,  a  distance  of  about 
1S8  miles,  presenting  an  almost  UDintemtpted  boat  navigation  the  whole 
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of  this  distance,  and  thus  forming  a  grand  base  for  the  erection  of  a 
double  range  of  townships,  for  the  reception  of  the  redundant  population 
of  the  old  French  grants,  and  the  extensive  emigration  that  takes  place 
annually  from  the  mother  country  to  these  provinces.  The  proximity 
and  relative  situation  of  these  lands,  with  the  flourishing  settlements  of 
the  St.  Lawrence,  would  greatly  tend  to  accelerate  the  advancement  of 
their  settlement,  inasmuch  as  roads  of  communication  might  very  easily 
be  opened  at  various  points  between  Quebec  and  River  du  Loup,  it  being 
well  ascertained  that  a  favourable  locality  presents  itself  for  this  purpose 
from  L'Islet,  Ste.  Anne's,  and  other  places,  whence  a  good  road  might  be 
constructed  across  the  country  to  connect  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  St. 
John's,  besides  the  route  in  actual  existence,  by  Temiscouata. 

The  settlements  of  the  fiefs  Madawaska  and  Temiscouata  at  the 
south-eastern  extremity  of  the  portage  have  made  much  progress  since 
1823,  when  Alexander  Eraser,  Esquire,  the  chief  proprietor  of  these  firfs, 
first  established  his  place  of  residence  at  the  village  of  Kent  and  Strathem, 
on  the  borders  of  Lake  Temiscouata.  The  l^ke  is  about  23  miles  in 
length,  varying  in  breadth  from  half  a  mile  to  two  and  a  half  miles,  with 
a  considerable  depth  of  water.  Its  landscapes  are  remarkably  romantic, 
bounded  as  it  is  to  the  eastward  by  a  bold  shore,  rising  to  the  elevation 
of  mountains,  the  highest  of  which  are  Mounts  Lenox  and  Aubigny. 
On  the  slope  and  at  the  base  of  the  former,  large  quantities  of  excellent 
lime-stone  are  foimd,  that  supply  the  settlements  of  Madawaska,  below 
the  lake,  with  that  useful  material,  which  is  also  to  be  found  in  abundance, 
though  inferior  in  quality,  on  the  western  shore,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  settle- 
ments. There  is  no  doubt  that  the  condition  of  the  Temiscouata  portage, 
and  of  the  post-route  to  Erederickton  and  St.  John's,  must  in  a  great 
measure  depend  on  the  progressive  advancement  of  the  settlements  at 
the  lake,  by  which  the  thoroughfare  would  be  increased,  the  communi- 
cation familiarized,  and  the  roads  kept  in  better  repair.  On  a  stream 
near  the  village,  Colonel  Eraser  has  erected  corn  and  saw  mills  that  are  of 
great  moment  to  the  inhabitants.  The  lake  and  the  rivers  abound  with 
a  variety  of  excellent  fish,  the  largest  and  most  abundant  species  being 
called  the  Toledo,  taken  in  the  river  to  which  it  has  given  its  name,  and 
^so  in  various  parts  of  the  lake.     The  settlement  at  the  junction  of  the 
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of  this  distance,  and  thus  forming  a  grand  base  for  the  erection  of  a 
double  range  of  townships,  for  the  reception  of  the  redundant  population 
of  the  old  French  grants,  and  the  extensive  emigration  that  takes  place 
annually  from  the  mother  country  to  these  provinces.  The  proximity 
and  relative  situation  of  these  lands,  with  the  flourishing  settlements  of 
the  St.  Lawrence,  would  greatly  tend  to  accelerate  the  advancement  of 
their  settlement,  inasmuch  as  roads  of  communication  might  very  easily 
be  opened  at  various  points  between  Quebec  and  River  du  Loup,  it  being 
well  ascertained  that  a  favourable  locality  presents  itself  for  this  purpose 
from  L'Islet,  Ste.  Anne's,  and  other  places,  whence  a  good  road  might  be 
constructed  across  the  country  to  connect  the  St  Lawrence  and  the  St. 
John's,  besides  the  route  in  actual  existence,  by  Temiscouata. 

The  settlements  of  the  fiefs  Madawaska  and  Temiscouata  at  the 
south-eastern  extremity  of  the  portage  have  made  much  progress  nnoe 
1823,  when  Alexander  Fraser,  Esquire,  the  chief  proprietor  of  these  fiefs^ 
first  established  his  place  of  residence  at  the  village  of  Kent  and  StratlMniy 
on  the  borders  of  Lake  Temiscouata.  The  lake  is  about  28  miles  in 
length,  varying  in  breadth  from  half  a  mile  to  two  and  a  half  miles,  witli 
a  considerable  depth  of  water.  Its  landscapes  are  remarkably  roinantji^ 
bounded  as  it  is  to  the  eastward  by  a  bold  shore,  rising  to  the  elevataoli 
of  mountains,  the  highest  of  which  are  Mounts  Lenox  and  Aulngigr. 
On  the  slope  and  at  the  base  of  the  former,  large  quantities  of  exodlknt 
lime-stone  are  found,  that  supply  the  settlements  of  Madawaska»  beknr 
the  lake,  with  that  useful  material,  which  is  also  to  be  found  in  abundance^ 
though  inferior  in  quality,  on  the  western  shore,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  settle- 
ments. There  is  no  doubt  that  the  condition  of  the  Temiscouata  pmtage^ 
and  of  the  post-route  to  Frederickton  and  St  John's,  must  in  a  great 
measure  depend  on  the  progressive  advancement  of  the  settlementi  it 
the  lake,  by  which  the  thoroughfare  would  be  increased,  the  commmii- 
cation  familiarized,  and  the  roads  kept  in  better  repair.  On  a  stream 
near  the  village,  Colonel  Fraser  has  erected  com  and  saw  mills  that  are  ol 
great  moment  to  the  inhabitants.  The  lake  and  the  rivers  abound  witl 
a  variety  of  excellent  fish,  the  largest  and  most  abundant  species  beki; 
called  the  Toledo,  taken  in  the  river  to  which  it  has  given  its  nune,  fCD 
also  in  various  parts  of  the  lake.     The  settlement  at  the  junction  of  iSh 
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DISTRICT  OF  OASP&  S2S 

Madawaska  and  the  St  John's  is  largely  supplied  with  it  from  Terois- 
oouata,  whither  the  inhabitants  oome  up  to  kill  it  with  the  line  and 
hook* 

Besides  the  settlements  that  are  scattered  along  the  portage  and  other 
parts  of  the  New  Brunswick  communication,  and  those  to  be  found  in 
some  of  the  townships,  the  tract  of  country  in  the  rear  of  the  French 
grants  below  the  River  Chaudi^re  is  an  absolute  wilderness.  Only  a 
small  portion  of  it  has,  comparatively  speaking,  been  admeasured  and 
subdivided  into  townships ;  and  of  such  townships  as  have  been  laid  out 
in  whole  or  in  part,  namely,  Cranboume,  Frampton,  Buckland,  Ashford, 
and  Ixworth,  the  most  forward  in  improvements  and  population  is 
Frampton,  whose  settlements  are  rapidly  increasing,  and  are  now  in  a 
very  flourishing  state :  the  others  have  generally  a  few  scattered  settle- 
ments in  the  front  ranges  skirting  the  older  grants. 


SOUTH  SIDE  OF  THE  ST.  LAWRENCE. 
§  III. — DisTmicTOP  OAsrk. 

The  district  of  Gasp^  is  the  only  section  of  Lower  Canada  of  which 
a  general  description  remains  to  be  given.  The  peninsulated  tract  of 
country  so  caUed  lies  between  the  parallels  of  47*  18'  and  49*  IS'  north 
latitude,  and  between  64"*  12'  and  67*  SS'  west  longitude  It  is  bounded 
by  the  River  St  Lawrence  to  the  ncHrth,  by  the  Gulf  to  the  east,  south 
by  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs,  and  by  the  district  line  dividing  it  from  Quebec 
to  the  westward.  It  therefore  enjoys  the  advantage  of  an  extensive 
coast,  which,  including  the  shores  of  the  numerous  bays  that  indent  it, 
may  be  about  S50  miles,  extending  from  Cape  Chat  round  to  the  head 
of  Ristigouche  Bay.  Its  greatest  width,  from  ncnrth  to  south*  u  about 
90  miles. 

The  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  natural  divisions  of  this  district 
existing  some  years  antecedently  to  the  present  period  had  led  to  the 
belief  that  it  was  traversed  centrally  by  a  ridge  of  mountains  terminating 
at  Cape  Rosier ;  but  it  would  appear,  upon  further  and  more  accurate 
observation,  that  the  central  parts  of  the  peninsula  exhibit  the  aspect  of 
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and  their  locality  peculiarly  advantageous,  as  they  are  seated  on  the 
banks  of  the  St  Lawrence,  upon  some  agreeable  eminence,  and  on  the 
bwders  of  an  excellent  road. 

At  Ste.  Anne's,  24  leagues  below  Quebec,  are  first  to  be  met  with 
tfioae  insulated  cliffs  which  characterize  the  scenery  about  Kamouraska. 
They  are  composed  of  granite,  and  generally  rise  in  abrupt  slopes,  pre- 
senting rugged  faces,  thinly  clad  with  dwarf  trees.  The  highest  of 
these  hills  is  Montagne  Ste.  Anne,  which  from  its  towering  elevation, 
not  much  unlike  that  of  Rouville  Mountain,  peers  above  the  fine  country 
at  its  base.  The  access  to  its  summit  is  precipitous  and  craggy,  but  the 
toils  of  the  explorer  are  amply  rewarded  by  the  varied  beauty  of  the 
prospect  Like  Chapel  Hill,  near  St  Thomas,  it  rises  amidst  fertile 
fields ;  but  the  features  of  the  circumjacent  country  exhibit  rather  more 
of  the  varieties  of  hill  and  dale,  sweUing  into  gentle  slopes,  or  occasion- 
ally springing  up  into  conical  hills  of  the  same  description  as  the  Ste. 
Anne*s  Mountain,  though  much  inferior  in  altitude.  To  the  eastward  the 
spectator  views  the  beautiful  village  and  settlements  of  River  Quelle, 
towards  the  west  those  of  St  Roch  des  Annais :  to  the  southward 
runs  a  bold  but  not  very  high  ridge,  skirting  the  most  luxuriant  fields ; 
whilst  to  the  northward  the  St  Lawrence,  ever  a  conspicuous  object  in 
Canadian  scenery,  is  seen  proudly  rolling  its  broad  stream  to  the  ocean, 
along  the  base  of  the  stupendous  range  of  mountains  on  the  opposite 
•hwe. 

At  the  eastern  base  of  the  mountain,  very  agreeably  situated  upon 
an  eminence,  are  the  small  village  of  Ste.  Anne%  the  parish  church,  the 
parsonage-house,  and  a  large  stone  coUege,  S  stories  high,  occupying  an 
derated,  romantic,  and  very  salubrious  spot  To  the  zeal  of  the  Rev. 
Messire  Painchaud,  the  curate  of  the  parish,  in  promoting  the  benefits  of 
education,  is  entirely  due  the  foundation  of  this  interesting  institution  ; 
and  the  liberal  principles  by  which  it  is  to  be  governed  are  in  accordance 
with  the  enlightened  spirit  of  the  age,  and  such  as  to  extend  its  advan- 
tages to  the  youth  of  all  denominations  *. 

The  populousness  of  the  seigniories  upon  the  southern  bank  of  the 

•  Vide  Topo^rttpkkml  Dieikmnr^, '' Sle.  Aaae.** 
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and  their  locality  peculiarly  advantageous,  as  they  are  seated  on  the 
banks  of  the  St  Lawrence,  upon  some  agreeable  eminence,  and  on  the 
borders  of  an  excellent  road. 

At  Ste.  Anne's,  24  leagues  below  Quebec,  are  first  to  be  met  with 
those  insulated  difis  which  characterize  the  scenery  about  Kamouraska. 
They  are  composed  of  granite,  and  generally  rise  in  abrupt  slopes,  pre- 
senting rugged  faces,  thinly  dad  with  dwarf  trees.  The  highest  of 
these  hills  is  Montague  Ste.  Anne,  which  from  its  towering  deration, 
not  much  unlike  that  of  Rouville  Mountain,  peers  above  the  fine  country 
at  its  base.  The  access  to  its  summit  is  predpitous  and  craggy,  but  the 
toils  of  the  explorer  are  amply  rewarded  by  the  varied  beauty  of  the 
prospect  Like  Chapel  Hill,  near  St  Thomas,  it  rises  amidst  fertile 
fields ;  but  the  features  of  the  circumjacent  country  exhibit  rather  more 
of  the  varieties  of  hill  and  dale,  swelling  into  gentle  slopes,  or  occasion- 
ally springing  up  into  conical  hills  of  the  same  description  as  the  Ste. 
Anne's  Mountain,  though  much  inferior  in  altitude.  To  the  eastward  the 
spectator  views  the  beautiful  village  and  settlements  of  River  Quelle, 
towards  the  west  those  of  St  Roch  des  Annais:  to  the  southward 
runs  a  bold  but  not  very  high  ridge,  skirting  the  most  luxuriant  fields ; 
whilst  to  the  northward  the  St  Lawrence,  ever  a  conspicuous  object  in 
Canadian  scenery,  is  seen  proudly  rolling  its  broad  stream  to  the  ocean, 
along  the  base  of  the  stupendous  range  of  mountains  on  the  opposite 
shore. 

At  the  eastern  base  of  the  mountain,  very  agreeably  situated  upon 
an  eminence,  are  the  small  village  of  Ste.  Anne*s,  the  parish  church,  the 
parsonage-house,  and  a  large  stone  coUege,  S  stories  high,  occupying  an 
derated,  romantic,  and  very  salubrious  spot  To  the  zeal  of  the  Rev. 
Messire  Fainchaud,  the  curate  of  the  parish,  in  promoting  the  benefits  of 
education,  is  entirely  due  the  foundation  of  this  interesting  institution  ; 
and  the  liberal  prindples  by  which  it  is  to  be  governed  are  in  accordance 
with  the  enlightened  spirit  of  the  age,  and  such  as  to  extend  its  advan- 
tages to  the  youth  of  all  denominations  *. 

The  populousness  of  the  sdgniories  upon  the  southern  bank  of  the 

•  Vide  np$frwfkkml  Diehmmr^^  "Sle.  Aaae.** 
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Quebec,  and  about  2,000  ^  of  the  latter,  which  is  a  considerable  dimiiiu«> 
tion  upon  the  produce  of  former  years,  attributable  to  the  deBcieiicy  of 
proper  regulations,  restricting  the  time  of  fishing  to  certain  seasons,  and 
otherwise  regulating  the  mode  of  taking  the  salmon.  This  fishery  is 
carried  on  by  persons  practically  unconnected  with  the  cod  fishery^  and 
its  supplies  are  exported  to  Quebec,  Halifax,  and  the  West  Indies.  , 

The  whale  fishoy  ^yes  employment  to  5  or  6  large  schoona^, 
manned  by  from  8  to  10  men  each,  who  are  extensively  aigaged  in  this 
branch  of  the  fisheries  during  the  summer  mcmths.  The  produce  is  from 
18,000  to  20,000  gallons  of  oil,  which  are  chiefly  exported  to  Quebec ; 
and  the  total  number  of  persons  occupied  in  the  fishery,  whether  in 
taking  the  whales  or  preparing  the  oil,  amounts  to  nearly  &00.  The 
whale  fishery  particularly  merits  the  attenticm  of  the  legislature.  By 
encouraging  bounties  to  secure  the  adventurer  against  the  serious  loss 
consequent  upon  an  unsuccessful  voyage,  the  number  of  vessds  employed 
would  soon  be  considerably  increased,  and  this  important  branch  jof  trade 
so  efiEectually  carried  on  by  the  hardy  inhabitants  of  Gasp^  district  aa  to 
compete,  in  some  degree  at  least,  if  not  rival,  that  of  our  Anierican 
neighbours,  who  are  now  almost  in  the  exclusive  enjoyment  of  it»  and 
^sarry  on  their  enterprising  fisheries  at  the  very  mouths  of  our  bays  and 
harbours.  ^ 

Upwards  of  sixteen  square^gged  vessels  are  annuaUy  employed  in 
the  export  of  dried  fish  to  the  south  of  Europe.  Most  of  these  vessels 
are  built  in  the  district,  and  are  of  the  first  class  of  merchants'  ships. 
Upwards  of  fifty  small  vessels  are  constantly,  during  the  summer  months, 
employed  in  the  coasting  trade,  and  from  thence  to  Quebec,  Halifax,  and 
the  West  Indies. 

The  lumber  trade  of  the  district  has  only  commenced  since  181A  or 
1816.  In  1818,  four  vessels  sailed  from  thence,  laden  with  timber.  In 
1819  and  18S0  this  number  had  much  increased ;  and  in  the  years  1825 
and  1826,  about  60  sail  of  vessels  were  engaged  in  the  trade,  and  carried 
away  about  750,000  feet  of  pine  timber  f .     The  vast  quantities  of  pine 

*  CkHnmiasioners'  Report^  1820. 

t  J.  Crawford^  Esq.     From  this  gentleman's  able  answers  to  a  series  of  queries^  proposed 
by  me,  relatiye  to  the  district  of  Oasp^,  I  have  derived  oonsidexable  information. 
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timber  growing  in  certain  parts  of  the  district  render  this  branch  of  trade 
iosoeptible  of  great  augmentation.  It  is  carried  on  to  a  far  greater 
lortent  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  bay  of  Chaleurs  that  lies  within  the 
piimnce  of  New  Brunswick ;  and  indeed  frequent  instances  are  found 
of  inhabitants  of  that  province  coasting  over  to  the  Gasp^  side^  and  car- 
rjring  away,  in  defiance  of  the  authorities  of  the  district,  large  quantities 
of  pine  of  great  value.  The  prosecution  of  the  timber  trade  is  attended 
with  s  variety  of  advantages  to  a  certain  dass  of  the  people  of  the  district, 
inasmudi  as  it  gives  them  employment  during  the  suspension  of  the 
fisheries  in  winter,  at  which  season  the  Chantiers  are  always  opened,  and 
the  timber  pr^Mured  for  market  the  following  spring.  The  provisions  ci 
the  lumber  act  did  not  exieaoA  to  the  bay  of  Chaleurs  and  Gasp6  in  1891, 
and  we  are  not  aware  whether  its  operation  has  yet  been  extended  to 
that  district. 

Th«e  is  a  resident  judge  at  Gkisp^  whose  jurisdiction  is  limited  to 
iOtts  involving  a  demand  of  SO/. ;  and  this  jurisdiction  is  reduced  to  one 
half  in  cases  of  process  against  real  property;  nor  can  the  provincial 
judge  l^pdly  issue  writs  of  capias  or  attachment  against  the  body  of 
debtors.  This  very  circumscribed  jurisdiction  of  the  court  of  king^s 
bendi  at  Gasp^  has  for  some  time  been  a  subject  oi  complaint  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  district,  from  the  remote  distance  of  the  superior 
courts  of  the  district  of  Quebec,  to  which  they  are  compelled  to  resort 
to  prosecute  daims  exceeding  iOL  in  amount  The  administrati<m  of 
the  criminal  law  of  the  district  is  more  satisfactory,  courts  of  quarter 
sessions  being  r^ularly  holden  in  four  different  places  in  the  district. 

^  The  bay  of  Gasp^  and  particularly  the  J9^y  des  Ckaleurs,  are 
susceptible  of  the  most  improved  agriculture,  and  have  in  this  respect  a 
dedded  superiority  over  the  island  of  Newfoundland  and  the  islands  in 
the  Gulf.  The  improvement  of  the  district  will  principally  depend  on 
tfie  attention  which  its  inhabitants  bestow  on  the  culture  of  the  soU  and 
the  encouragement  they  may  find  in  its  pursuit  The  fisheries  may 
occasionally  fail,  and  the  consequent  decline  of  trade  would  materially 
prejudice  the  district,  unless  it  contain  within  itself  sufficient  resources 
for  its  own  subsistence.    For  the  establishm^it  of  emigrants,  no  part  in 
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Canada  offers  such  immediate  resources  of  livelihood  as  may  be  derived 
from  the  fisheries.  It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  notice,  that  in  the  year  1816, 
when  the  lower  parts  of  the  province  were  afflicted  with  a  faming  from 
the  destruction  of  the  harvest  with  frost,  no  such  inconvenience  was 
experienced  at  Paspebiac,  nor  at  any  other  place  within  the  level  tract 
above-mentioned  *." 

The  Magdalen  islands  f ,  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  are  annexed  to 
the  district  and  county  of  6asp6.  They  contain  a  population  of  nearly 
1,000  souls,  chiefly  French  Accadians  and  Catholics.  Eleven  English 
and  five  Irish  families  are  settled  among  them,  all  of  whom  derive  their 
principal  subsistence  from  the  fisheries.  Beyond  the  cultivation  of  po- 
tatoe  gardens,  agriculture  seems  wholly  unknown  on  the  islands ;  but 
natural  meadows  and  pasturing  grounds  are  common,  and  afford  whole- 
some sustenance  to  a  tolerable  proportion  of  live  stock.  The  inhabitants 
are  in  general  remarkably  hale  and  healthy,  light  in  complexion,  with 
flaxen  hair.  They  al*e  cheerful  in  character,  and  the  females  remarkably 
modest  and  ingenuous.  The  highest  range  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer 
has  been  marked  at  76^  It  has  been  also  observed  that  the  islands  are 
devoid  of  reptiles  of  any  description ;  and  that  besides  the  fox,  already 
noticed  as  inhabiting  the  islands,  rabbits  are  likewise  to  be  found  t. 
There  are  two  churches  on  the  islands  and  a  parsonage-house  for  the 
resident  missionary. 

The  fisheries  of  these  i$lands  are  of  considerable  importance,  but 
they  could  no  doubt  be  rendered  of  much  greater  moment  by  judicious 
encouragement,  inasmuch  as  their  situation  and  locality  materiaUy  favour 
their  increase.  An  extensive  description  of  fishery  formerly  carried  on 
was  that  of  the  sea  cow,  an  unwieldy  fish,  resembling  the  toad  in  form 
and  colour,  with  a  head  something  like  an  ox.  They  were  generally 
taken  in  great  numbers,  sometimes  300  at  a  time,  in  large  echauries  or 
strands,  where  they  used  to  collect  on  the  various  islands ;  but  they  have 

*  Commissioners'  Report,  1821. 

t  For  their  number  and  geographical  position^  &c.  vide  Topographical  Dictionary, 
X  For  these  interesting  particulars  we  are  indebted  to  the  Reverend  Messire  Beland^  a 
gentleman  of  the  Roman  catholic  clergy,  who  has  resided  there  as  missionary  for  some  time. 
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deserted  these  places  of  resort,  owing,  as  is  supposed,  from  the  well- 
known  timidity  of  the  animal,  to  the  incautiousness  of  unskilful  fisher- 
men, the  too  frequent  approach  of  boats,  or  the  indiscreet  use  of  fire- 
arms in  shooting  them  in  their  strands,  where  they  were  generally 
surprised  whilst  asleep.  The  immense  produce  of  the  sea  cow  fishery 
rendered  it  an  object  of  considerable  interest  and  profit ;  and  it  is  much 
to  be  lamented  that  so  valuable  a  branch  of  the  St.  Lawrence  fisheries 
should  have  been  neglected  and  discontinued. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


Climate  of  the  Canadas. 


Ameeica  possesses  a  climate  peculiar  to  itself.  The  temperature 
of  its  atmosphere,  under  the  different  degrees  of  latitude,  from  the 
equator  towards  the  poles,  is  not  to  be  deduced  from  the  atmospheric 
temperature  of  places  situated  under  the  analagous  circles  of  latitude  on 
the  ancient  continent ;  and  it  would,  therefore,  be  very  fallacious  to  judge 
of  the  climate  of  Quebec  or  that  of  York,  the  capitals  of  Lower  and  Upper 
Canada,  by  those  of  Poictiers  and  Florence,  although  the  latter  places 
are  situated  in  the  same  average  latitude  as  the  former.  But  what  are 
the  immediate  or  remote  causes  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  American 
climate  has  not  yet,  we  believe,  been  very  satisfactorily  demonstrated, 
though  the  subject  has  led  to  much  philosophical  speculation,  and  formed 
the  ground-work  of  certain  meteorological  theories. 

Hence  it  is  supposed  *,  that  the  poles  of  the  globe  and  the  isothermal 
poles  f  are  by  no  means  coincident,  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  there  exist 
two  different  points,  within  a  few  degrees  of  the  poles,  where  the  cold  is 
greatest  in  both  hemispheres.  These  points  are  believed  by  Dr.  Brewster 
to  be  situated  about  the  80th  parallel  of  latitude,  and  in  the  meridians  of 
95""  east  and  100^  west  longitude.  The  meridians  of  these  isothermal 
poles  he  considers  as  lying  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  parallels  of  what 
might  be  called  the  meteorological  latitudes,  which,  according  to  his 
theory,  appear  to  have  an  obliquity  of  direction,  as  regards  the  equator, 

•  Dr.  Brewster. 

t  These  poles  appear  to  approximate  verj  near  to  the  magnetic  poles  of  the  earthy  and  this 
near  coincidence  led  Dr.  Brewster  to  suppose  that  they  might  have  some  other  connexion  besides 
their  accidental  locality.  ''  If  so— if  the  centres  of  greatest  cold  be  also  precisely  the  centres 
of  magnetic  attraction^  and  if,  from  some  unknown  but  necessary  connexion,  they  are  always 
coincident,  then  tve  derive,  from  the  known  motion  qfthe  magnetic  poles,  an  explanation  of  some 
of  the  most  remarkable  revolutions  that  have  taken  place  on  the  surfiEU^  of  the  earth." — Edin» 
burgh  Encyclopcsdia,  article  Polar  Regions, 
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smnething  like  the  zodiac  Thus  the  cold  circle  of  latitude  that  passes 
through  Siberia  would  be  the  same  that  traverses  the  frigid  atmosphere 
of  Canada.  This  theory,  which  appears  to  us  extremdy  rational  and 
strongly  supported  by  facts,  would  go  some  length  towards  explaining 
the  causes  of  the  gradual  decrease  of  the  severity  of  cold  in  the  south  (^ 
Europe,  and  lead  us  to  the  conclusion,  that  eventually  the  cold  meridian 
of  Canada  may  work  its  way  westward,  and  leave  that  part  of  America 
to  an  enjo]rment  of  the  same  temperature  as  those  European  countries 
situated  in  corresponding  latitudes. 

That  the  temperatiue  of  the  air  b  modified  by  agricultural  operations 
cannot  be  denied,  but  that  these  operations  should  of  themselves  be  ca- 
pable of  producing  the  changes  that  are  known  to  have  taken  place  in  the 
course  of  ages  in  Europe^ — ^where  formerly  the  Tyber  used  to  be  often 
firosen,  and  snow  was  by  no  means  uncommon  at  Rome;  when  the  Euxine 
Seib  the  Rhone,  and  the  Rhine  were  almost  every  year  covered  with  ice^  of 
foffleient  thickness  to  bear  condderable  burth^is,— 4t  is  scarcely  possible 
latioiially  to  admit:  and,  indeed,  the  meteorological  observations,  as 
Cmt  as  they  go  in  Canada,  serve  rather  to  disprove  than  to  establish  the 

The  rigour  of  the  cold  in  North  America  has  also  been  ascribed  to 
the  vast  extent  of  the  ccxitinent  towards  the  arctic  pole,  to  the  superior 
devation  of  the  land,  to  the  immense  height  and  continuity  of  its  moun* 
tains,  the  vastness  of  its  forests,  &c. ;  but  we  believe,  that  although  these 
causes,  admitting  the  facts  to  be  all  true^,  might  tend  to  augment  the 
flngor  of  the  atmosphere,  they  seem  insufficient  of  themsdves  to  produce 
tiie  wide  discrepancy  that  marks  the  temperature  of  corresponding  lati- 
tades  in  Europe  and  in  America. 

The  inhabited  parts  of  the  two  Canadas  lie  between  the  49d  and 
iSth  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  if  not  influenced  by  other  conrider- 
wtdom  than  their  distance  firom  the  equator  and  the  pole,  should  enjoy 
tfie  dimate  of  central  and  southern  Europe.    But  it  is  otherwise :  and 

*  Tba  lUiUd  fiict,  WireiWy  UmI  Um  Americtn  continfni  strtldMi  fivther  north  than 
EauifM  nd  Asia  is  incorrect ;  Captain  Franklin,  in  his  polar  expeditioo,  haring  coasted  the 
arctio  mm  upwards  of  000  milca,  and  established  that  continental  America  does  not  much  orer- 
tho  TOdi  degree  of  north  ladtnde. 
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however  the  beautiful  skies  of  that  portion  of  America  may  be  salubrious, 
.he  ..m«.phe«  i.  imp«gn.ted  ^h  .  eon«de«We  d^  of  eld  «l 
winter,  and  its  frigidity  is  of  much  longer  prevalence  than  would  na^ 
turally  be  inferred  from  the  geographical  position  of  the  country.  The 
summers  are  likewise  warmer;  and  it  is  perhaps  correct  to  say,  that 
generally,  the  maximum  of  heat,  and  the  maximum  of  cold,  are  both 
greater  than  in  European  countries  in  the  same  latitude.  The  range  of 
temperature  is,  nevertheless,  very  sensibly  felt  between  the  two  points 
we  have  mentioned ;  for,  in  proceeding  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  whose 
course  is  nearly  N.£.  and  S.W.,  the  climate  becomes  considerably  milder, 
and  adapted  by  degrees  to  the  growth  of  fruits  that  thrive  but  in  warmer 
atmospheres.  For  instance,  at  Quebec,  in  latitude  46"*  48'  49"  north, 
apples  are  produced  in  plenty,  but  the  peach  and  the  grape  are  not 
cultivated  with  any  success ;  at  Montreal,  latitude  45"*  30'  north,  the 
orchards  yield  apples  and  pears  of  very  superior  flavour ;  grapes  are  ma- 
tured to  great  excellence,  and  peaches  with  care  also  arrive  at  perfection : 
at  York,  latitude  43^"  43'  north,  and  in  the  Niagara  and  western  districts 
of  Upper  Canada,  still  further  south,  all  these  fruits  are  found  in  the 
greatest  luxuriance,  and  attain  the  highest  perfection :  the  peach,  the 
nectarine,  and  the  grape  seem  here  to  have  found  their  native  soil,  and 
are  produced  in  the  richest  profusion.  Wheat,  barley,  rye,  maize,  oats, 
and  in  fact  almost  every  species  of  grain  are  cultivated  in  both  Canadas 
with  every  possible  success,  the  climate  being  well  calculated  to  bring 
them  to  maturity.  In  cold  countries  vegetation  is  necessarily  rapid, 
and  in  Lower  Canada  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  the  fervor  of  a  vernal  sun 
unfold  the  foliage  of  the  forest  in  great  luxuriance,  in  the  short  space  of 
a  fortnight ;  indeed  24  hours  are  known  to  have  produced  astonishing 
changes  in  the  appearance  of  the  woods.  In  Upper  Canada,  where  the 
suddenness  of  the  transition  from  winter  to  summer  is  not  so  great,  the 
budding  and  blowing  are  rather  more  gradual  than  in  the  lower  province, 
and  the  summers  are  there  several  weeks  longer,  and  the  winters  con- 
sequently  shorter.  The  relative  temperatures  of  both  provinces  will  best 
be  seen  by  the  following  table,  which  is  calculated  from  meteorological 
observations,  taken  simultaneously  in  Lower  and  Upper  Canada,  nearly 
at  the  most  southern  points  of  either  province. 
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No.  I. 

TaA/e  showing  the  Highest^  Lowest^  and  Mean  Temperahite  qf  each 
Months  in  Upper  and  Lower  Canada^  during  the  year  1 820.  Latitude 
about  42^  north  in  Upper  Canada^  and  latitude  45"*  norths  or  thereabouts, 
in  Lower  Canada. 


TIIKRMOMETER— FAEIRCNIIEIT 

. 

MCATIIER.                   1 

1820. 

TrrEa  Canada.        1 

Lovca  Cakada. 

Orca  Cahada.  1 

LovEa  Cavada.I 

Maxi. 

Mini- 

.MAxi.     .Mini. 

Rain 

1 

davs 

teow 

I 

days 

mum. 

mum. 

.Mean. 

mum.       mum. 

Memn. 

CI«Ar 
dllTK 

or 

"^now. 

liays 

Ckar.!   « 
Rain. 

1 
clays  davs 

i 

(Januanr 

4B 

-20 

18.17 

33     -2:^    ' 

11.14 

1*3 

8 

9 

2:) 

4 

4 

iPebnian' 

50 

,      « 

,23il7 

40     -20    1 

10.60 

11 

10 

i 

21 

3 

5 

March  '.    . 

;V2 

'      0 

j  26.94 

47     -26 

12.13 

21 

8 

2 

25       3 

3 

April      .     . 

tn 

40 

]  50.70       81           0 

4891 

2:) 

3 

4 

25       3 

3 

l>2 

40 

1 07Ji2      !>2        :u) 

07iU 

22 

m 

4 

2:)       4 

4 

June       .     . 

S>7 

57 

'77.51       1>5         55     1 

70.34 

22 

8 

2({       2 

a 

July  .     .     . 

1(K) 

00 

81JJ7 

103         62 

m23 

25 

3 

3 

20       3 

3 

August  .     . 

W) 

5:» 

;  7:^24 

KM)      :m 

74.7 

21 

•o  1 

«> 

16     12 

2 

Scptrmlier  . 

J»2 

'M 

(M.45 

W        30 

59.10 

21 

J 

4 

18       8 

• 

October 

74 

28 

48. 

53           0 

32.24 

13 

8 

9 

10       5 

8 

Norenibcr  . 

54 

10 

:i4.5:^ 

40     -13 

17  44 

11 

14 

7 

14       7 

10 

Dvocmber   . 

41 

-2 

'  25.43 

1 

43     -21 

ii.m 

!42.1 

11 
214 

12 

8 
02 

23       2 
256     56 

m 

53 

For  the  year 

73  8 

25  72 

'4(U7  !«r25    11.75 

Fortheium-  i 

■ 

i 

mer  months,  f 
June,  July,  ^ 

WAii\ 

5733 

77.37    W:Xl    5833 

1 

34 
^now 

21 
snoti- 

August          J 
Wintfrmiinthji 

i 

-4  07 

22.40 

1            I 
:«M'ii;  -24.33 

1 1  25 

1 

55 

rain 

35 

rain 

1 

From  the  priTiHling  table  a  tolerably  correct  idea  may  be  formed 
of  the  companitive  inerit.s  of  lK>th  climates,  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
we  are  not  in  possession  of  a  ctnnplete  series  of  similar  obser\'ations  an- 
terior to  1820,  and  from  that  iwriod  up  to  the  present  time.  Whether 
such  observations  exist  we  are  not  aware,  but  of  their  im|K)rtance,  in  an 
agricultund  as  well  as  philosophical  point  of  view,  there  can  Ih*  no  doubt, 
sin(*e  the  lalniurs  of  the  husbandman  are  in  a  great  measure  governe<I  by 
aerial  phenomena,  whilst  the  in({uiries  of  the  metiH)roIogist  proceed  upon 
the  authority  of  recorded  facts ;  and  inasmuch  as  then*  are  {H^culiariticfi 
in  the  climate  of  Amerii*a,  whose  causes  are  not  fully  investigated,  the 
grrat  utility  of  accurate  meteorological  journals  becomes  manifest. 
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We  are  not,  however,  wholly  without  data,  relative  to  the  climate 
of  the  Canadas,  for  a  period  of  upwards  of  30  years  back,  and  although 
they  are  furnished  from  partial  observations,  they  serve  to  show,  that 
the  progressive  opening  of  the  country  has  not  so  powerful  an  influence 
upon  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  as  is  generally  supposed,  but 
that  its  chief  tendency  is  to  lengthen  the  summer,  and  thus  abridge  the 
diu^tion  of  winter.  That  the  gradual  removal  of  the  forests,  to  make 
room  for  open  fields,  contributes  to  augment  the  summer  temperature  is 
undeniably  true,  since  it  is  well  known,  that  the  atmosphere  itself  is  not 
heated  by  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  but  that  its  warmth  springs  from 
the  earth,  and  that  the  degree  of  this  warmth  is  entirely  governed  by 
the  quantum  of  heat  absorbed  through  the  earth's  surface.  The  pro- 
gressive settlement  of  the  country  may  then  be  expected  to  benefit  the 
climate,  by  its  throwing  open  to  the  direct  action  of  the  sun  a  more 
extended  surface  of  territory ;  and  this  benefit,  it  may  be  observed,  will 
be  the  more  sensibly  felt  at  night,  from  the  earth's  having  imbibed  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  caloric  to  temper  the  coolness  of  the  air  between 
the  setting  and  rising  of  the  sun.  In  an  agricultural  point  of  view, 
such  an  improvement  in  the  climate  of  Canada  will  be  of  great  moment, 
as  the  coldness  of  the  nights  is  generally  the  cause  of  blight  in  tender 
fruits  and  plants;  and  from  its  equalizing  the  temperature,  probably 
render  the  climate  capable  of  maturing  fruits  that  are  indigenous  to 
warm  countries. 


No.  II. 

Mean  of  the  Thermo/meter  at  8  A.  M.for  the  month  of  July  ^  during  twenty 
yearsyfrom  1799  to  1818,  a*  observed  by  the  late  Bev.  A.  Spark,  D.  D. 


July,  1799 

—  1800 

—  1801 

—  1802 

—  1803 


66.87 

July,  1804 

72.19 

66.70 

—  1805 

6793 

66.51 

—  1806 

65.96 

68.35 

—  1807 

75.18 

69.38 

1 

—  1808 

73.35 

July,  1809 

—  1810 

—  1811 

—  1812 

—  1813 


I 


60.00 
59.16 
65.32 
62.16 
51.41 


July,  1814 

—  1815 

—  1816 

—  1817 

—  1818 


60.45 

65.87 
58.65 
62.19 
64.00 


Hence  the  Avarmest  of  these  years,  during  the  month  of  July,  was  1807>  the  coldest  1813. 
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No.  III. 

■ 

A  flew  oft/if  extremes  of  Meat  and  Cold  at  QaebeCtJhr  ten  years^  begin^ 

ning  with  the  year  1 800  •. 


i                         Kstreine  Cold. 

Kftlrmic  h 

July        G 

cat. 

1 

t 

1     1800— Januar}-    29    

o 

6 

0            1 

9H 

—         30    

4 

... 

8 

92 

1001 — Juuuan'      4    

10 

Juir 

31 

89 

February  13    

10 

AuguRt    9 

89 

1802— Januar)'  23    

15 

July 

27 

86       i 

February    6    

20 

Augurt  10 

84 

1803— January      4    

18 

July 

8 

93       i 

'                 February    1     

14 



9 

»7 

1804— January'  20    

17 

June 

22 

90 

—         21     

22 

». 

23 

90 

1805 — January      3    

IH 

July 

14 

89 

—           o    

20 

^^ 

15 

•••••• 

91 

1800— Januar)-    1?    

8 

July 

14 

84 

February    0    

8 

*.. 

15 

a* 

1807— January    22    

15 

July 

12 

90       1 

—    •     2tf    

20 

^ 

27 

•••••• 

95 

1808 — January      3    

12 

June 

23 

91 

!                    —         10    

13 

July 

10 

96 

1809 — January    14    

»l 

June 

27 

•••••• 

92       1 

February    4     

2» 

July 

9 

iN)       j 

1810— January'  20    

26 

June 

18 

!H) 

February  10    

• 

1 

22 

— 

1!) 

1 

These  observations  would  evidently  tend  to  show,  that  no  amelio- 
ration has  taken  plai*e  in  the  rigour  of  the  climate ;  but  it  apixmrs,  on 
the  contrary,  that  in  the  later  years  (No.  III.),  1809  and  IKIO,  the 
mercur}'  fell  lower  than  in  any  of  the  preceding  years,  as  far  back  as 
1800,  and  even  more,  for  we  find  that,  in  that  year,  the  degree  of  cold 
was  the  least  of  any  of  the  following,  up  to  IKIO  inclusive.  We  also 
find  that,  in  IKIO,  the  temperature  of  the  summer  was  rather  less  than 
in  several  years  preceding,  and  that  the  thermometer  did  not  rise,  by  six 
degrees,  so  high  i\s  it  did  ten  years  previously.  Notwithstanding  these 
facts,  we  have  the  assertion  of  some  of  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  that  the  climate  of  Canada  has  become  perceptibly  milder  within 


*  Taken  from  the  Obwnrationii  of  Dr.  Sparks. 
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their  recollection ;  and  we  are  thus  left  to  conciliate  this  traditional  re- 
cord with  contradictory  facts,  and  the  only  mode  of  doing  so,  appears  to 
be  the  application  of  their  remarks,  more  to  the  duration  of  the  mild 
seasons  than  the  degrees  of  cold,  that  were  indicated  by  the  thermometer 
in  the  course  of  the  year. 

In  giving  the  following  meteorological  tables  for  January  and  July, 
1828,  it  should  be  observed,  that  they  ought  not  to  be  taken  as  a  fair 
criterion  of  the  climate  of  Quebec  during  those  months,  inasmuch  as  the 
weather  was  unusually  bad  and  boisterous  during  most  of  that  year: 
but  from  the  scientific  accuracy  with  which  they  were  compiled  on  Cape 
Diamond,  the  most  elevated  point  of  the  Quebec  rock,  they  will  show 
the  meteoric  phenomena  that  sometimes  afiect  the  skies  of  Lower  Canada, 
and  of  the  capital  in  particular ;  and  for  this  purpose  they  are  Isdd  before 
the  reader. 
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No.  IV. 
January,  1828. 


Days  or  the 

MOJTTH. 


Barometer. 


«>1 

mm     •* 


Tuesday  1 
Wednesday  2 
Thursday  3 
Friday 
Saturday 
Sunday 
Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday  9 
Thursday 
Friday 
Saturday 
Sunday 
Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesd. 
Thursday 
Friday 
Saturday 
Sunday  20 
Mcmday  21 
Tuesday  22 
Wednesd.  23 
Thursday  24 
Friday  25 
Saturday  26 
Sunday  27 
Monday  28 
Tuesday  29 
Wednesd.  30 
Thursday  31 


4 
5 
6 

7 
8 


0 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

7 
8 
9 


29  80 

57 

28  75 

29  65 

30 

45 

28  97 

29  61 

30  00 

29  92 

93 

75 

25 

94 

03 

30  05 

28  86 

29  72 

55 

28  75 

29  00 

70 

85 

30  11 

29  90 

24 

30  00 

28  42 

29  25 

30  00 

29  20 

29  78 
32 
20 
62 
16 

47 

28  54 

29  80 

30  21 
29  85 

86 

75 
28 
55 
41 
90 

28  95 

29  52 
31 

28  96 

29  21 
83 

87 

30  31 
29  48 

45 
85 

28  37 

29  62 
91 
42 


Thermometer. 


M 


-10 
20 
34 

7 
26 

24 
8 
-12 
-5 
5 
13 
31 
36 
-0 
12 
1-12 
10 
-5 
2 
16 
-20 
-24 
-16 
-12 
S 
31 
0 
1-10 
1 
1-20 
6 


o 

11 

31 
32 
22 
32 
28 
15 
-0 

6 
10 
23 
35 
34 
11 
10 

1 
11 

4 
11 

2 
15 
-4 

4 

6 
22 
30 

2 
20 
-4 

4 
21 


!>. 


0 

13 
36 
36 
22 
35 
32 
16 
-0 
10 
14 
24 
36 
34 
13 
15 
6 
18 
10 
11 
16 
12 
-4 
4 
6 
25 

37 
8 

22 
1 

7 
21 


a 
I 


WlKD. 

Direction  and  Force. 


Noon. 


None 
N.E.  fair 
8.W.  by  w.  moderate 

iNone 
N.E.  moderate 
w.  zephyr 
N.E.  by  B.  a  gale 
W.8.W.  almoBt  ditto 
w.  by  8.  moderate 
N.E.  a  gale  almost 
ditto^  moderate 

None 
w.  moderate 
E.  breeze 
8.W.  by  w.  a  gale 
W.8.W.  moderate 
ditto,  stronger 
ditto,  moderate 
N.E.  by  E.  a  gale 
8.W.  strong  breeze 
ditto,     ditto 
ditto,  moderate 
ditto,      ditto 
ditto,      ditto 
N.E.         ditto 
w.s.w.     ditto 
B.N.E.  stronger 

None 
w.  moderate 
W.8.W.       ditto 
8.W,  by  w.  ditto 


Weather. 


Noon. 


clear 

ditto 

ditto 

gloomy 

snowing 

cloady 

stormy 

clear 

ditto 

ditto 

dim  clear 

gloomy 

drizzling 

gloomy 

stormy 

dim  clear 

clear 

ditto 

cloaded 

clear 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

very  clear 

clear 

clearing 

gloomy 

snowing 

very  clear 

ditto 

gloomy 


Meteors. 


set  for  a  storm 
snowing 


a  thick  fog 

ditto 
snowing 


aurora  borealis 
(wind  8.W.  a 
[gale  in  the  air^ 
clouding  little, 
halo,  sun  4^  4^ 

Edia.  halo  ])  of 
47^  dia.  sun  i. 
8un,halo46''.dia. 
from  fogs 
set  for  a  storm 
(inglobed  ditto. 


o 

& 


15 
16 

17 
18 

19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 

27 
28 

29 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

7 

8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
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The  prevailing  winds,  both  in  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  are  the 
north-east,  north-west,  and  south-west,  which  all  have  a  considerable  in- 
fluence on  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  state  of  the 
weather.  The  south-west  wind  is  the  most  prevalent,  but  it  is  generally 
moderate,  and  accompanied  by  clear  skies  ;  and  the  north-east  and  easterly 
winds  usually  bring  with  them  continued  rain  in  summer  and  snow 
in  winter ;  the  north-west  is  remarkable  for  its  dr}'ness  and  elasticity,  and 
from  its  gathering  an  intense  degree  of  frigor,  as  it  sweeps  over  the  frozen 
plains  and  ice-bound  hills  in  that  quarter  of  the  (continent,  invariably 
brings  with  it  a  }KTccptible  degree  of  cold.  Winds  from  due-north, 
south,  or  west  are  not  frecjuent.  At  Quebec,  the  direction  of  the  wind 
often  changes  with  the  tide,  which  is  felt  for  nearly  60  miles  higher  up 
the  stream  of  the  St.  I^iwrence. 

The  azure  of  Canadian  skies  is  beautifully  transparent  and  pure,  and 
the  starry  constellations  are  remarkably  luminous  and  bright.  The 
northern  region  of  the  heavens  is  ver}*  frequently  glowing  with  the 
vivid  coruscations  of  the  evanescent  aurora  borealis,  whose  vertical 
irradiations  are  often  of  sufficient  brilliancy  to  dispel  the  darker  shades 
of  night.  This  atrial  phenomenon  is  sometimes  so  beautiful  and  sublime 
at  Quebec,  that  it  not  unfrequently  attracts  considerable  crowds  on  the 
ramparts  and  elevated  public  walks,  to  admire  its  waving  and  shooting 
splendours. 

Fogs  are  almost  unknown  in  Canada,  but  the  morning  dew  some- 
times rises  in  a  light  vapour}'  cloud,  which  is  almost  suddenly  dispelle<l 
by  the  first  solar  rays  that  gild  the  horizon.  In  winter,  however,  when 
the  cold  is  intense,  a  thick  va])our  is  frequently  seen  on  the  unfrozen 
surface  of  tlie  St.  Lawrence,  driving  heavily  before  the  wind,  amidst 
masses  of  floating  ice.  In  I^wer  Canada  the  winter  commences  about 
the  25th  of  November,  in  the  regions  about  Quebec,  and  it  may  be  said 
to  last  until  the  25th  of  April,  when  agricultural  operations  are  resumed. 
In  the  district  of  Montreal  the  iK*rmanent  cold  sets  in  generally  a  fort- 
night  or  three  weeks  later,  and  the  spring  is  prolxibly  as  much  earlier, 
although  these  advantages  are  subject  to  frequent  vicissitudes.  It  may 
timefore  be  said,  that  the  field  labours  of  husbandr}*  are  interrupted  in 
province  for  five  months  in  the  year,  during  which  period  the 
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fanner  is  employed  in  threshing  his  com,  manufacturing  his  domestic 
woollens  and  linens,  cutting  and  drawing  his  wood  for  fuel,  preparing 
materials  for  repairing  fences,  &c.  In  Upper  Canada,  the  winter  is  con* 
siderably  shorter,  and  the  sledge  or  sleighing  season,  which,  in  L>ower 
Canada,  generally  continues  for  five  months  together,  scarcely  lasts  two  in 
the  upper  province.  The  average  depth  of  snow  that  falls  in  the  course  of 
the  winter  is  about  30  Inches ;  but  it  is  frequently  accumulated  to  far 
greater  depths  during  snow  storms  and  drifts  that  sweep  the  minute 
particles  onward  in  violent  tornados,  until  they  are  repelled  by  some 
opposing  object,  and  there  collect  into  high  banks.  The  month  of  Fe- 
bruary is  in  general  the  most  boisterous  of  the  season,  and  most  liable  to 
these  drifts. 

In  summer  the  electric  phenomena  of  the  atmosphere,  as  displayed 
in  the  vividness  of  lightning  and  the  burst  of  loud  thunders,  are  some- 
times appalling  in  the  extreme,  and  have  in  numerous  instances  been 
attended  with  vwy  serious  consequences.  The  destruction  of  extensive 
bams  and  hay  stacks,  and  in  several  cases  the  loss  of  human  life,  are 
among  the  disasters  that  on  some  occasions  result  from  the  violence  of 
thunder-storms  in  Canada,  and  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Quebec,  where  it  is  probable  the  electric  matter  is  more  powerfully 
attracted  by  the  elevation  of  the  mountains,  and'the  magnetic  properties 
it  is  likely  they  possess. 

In  point  of  salubrity  no  climate  in  the  world  can  perhaps  be  found 
to  exceed  that  of  Canada,  which  is  not  only  a  stranger  naturally  to 
contagious  disorders  or  fatal  epidemics,  but  extremely  conducive  to 
longevity.  In  the  early  periods  of  the  settlement  of  the  upper  province, 
tlie  fever  and  ague  were  indeed  very  prevalent ;  but  as  the  cause  of  this 
local  affection  was  gradually  removed  by  the  draining  of  marshes  in  the 
progress  of  cultivation,  it  has  almost  entirely  disappeared.  It  is  impos- 
sible, however,  to  guard  on  all  occasions  against  the  introduction  of 
infectious  diseases  into  the  towns ;  and  we  therefore  find  that  mahgnant 
fevers  have  in  some  cases  crept  into  i^^Hk ;  but  tlicse  cannot  affect 
the  general  character  of  the  climate,  a^^^^^|tlthfu^^^^d  invig 
rating  elasticity  of  the  atmosphere. 

As  regards  the  relative  tempera*' 
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Canada,  we  find  from  tbermometrical  observations  taken  by  us  in  various 
parts  of  the  province,  and  a  comparison  of  these  with  remarks  almost 
fflmultaneously  made  at  Quebec,  that  the  degree  of  heat  during  the 
months  of  August  and  September  is  pretty  equable  throughout  the 
settlements  along  the  St.  Lawrence,  making  allowances  for  the  southern 
exposure  of  particular  spots  and  the  local  elevation  of  others.  But  these 
meteorological  remarks  being  in  themselves  too  desultory  and  incomplete 
to  form  a  satisfactory  tabular  exhibit  of  comparative  temperatures,  we 
have  merely  noticed  the  general  result  to  which  they  seem  to  lead. 

In  thus  adverting  to  the  distribution  of  heat  and  cold  in  various 
parts  of  Lower  Canada,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  know  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  air  in  the  more  northern  sections  of  the  British  dominions 
in  America,  and  we  therefore  insert  the  following  table,  framed  from  the 
tbermometrical  notes  of  Captain  Franklin,  R.  N. 

Table  of  the  Atmospheric  Temperature  during  the  undermentioned  months^ 
at  Fort  Enterprise y  latitude  64*^  28'  N.y  longitude  118^  2'  39'  w. 


MonthB. 


1820. 
September  . 
October  .... 
November  . 
December    . 

1821. 
January  .... 
February    . 

March 

April  

May    


Maxi- 

' Mini. 

Mem. 

mum* 

mum. 

1 

0      / 

°    J. 

53 

16 

33  7 

37 

-•5 

23  0 

25 

-31 

-07 

6 

-57 

-29  7 

20 

-49 

-16  6 

1 

-51 

-25  3 

24 

-49 

-11  5 

40 

-32 

4  6 

68 

8 

32 

Mean  of  9  months 


aO  3-27  8 


0 


1^  below  zero. 


The  temperature  of  the  waters  in  the  northern  latitudes  appears  in- 
variably to  be  higher  than  that  of  the  air,  and  Sir  John  Franklin  thus 
finds  that  the  extremes  of  temperature  of  the  polar  sea,  observed  by  him 
in  August,  are  53""  and  35"";  the  general  temperature  43^;  whilst  that  of 
the  atmosphere  did  hot  exceed  an  average  of  37^. 

Y  Y 
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It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  great  lakes  of  Upper  Canada  are 
liable  to  the  formation  of  the  prester  or  water-spout,  and  that  several 
instances  are  recorded  of  the  occurrence  of  that  truly  extraordinary 
meteoric  phenomenon,  the  theory  of  which,  however,  is  well  known. 
Whether  electricity  be  a  cause  or  a  consequence  of  this  formidable 
meteor,  appears  nevertheless  to  be  a  question  of  some  doubt  among 
natural  philosophers,  Gassendi  being  disposed  to  favour  the  former 
opinion,  whilst  Cavallo  espouses  the  latter. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

Statistics  of  Lower  Canada — Popftlation,  &c. 

As  far  as  partial  enumerations  go,  as  taken  from  time  to  time  since 
the  first  settlement  of  the  country,  we  find  that  the  population  of  the 
province  has  gone  on  increasing  in  a  various  ratio,  doubling  itself  at 
some  periods  every  85  years,  and  at  others  every  89  and  31  years,  but 
more  recently  in  a  far  greater  ratio.  In  1688,  which  is  the  earliest  date 
at  which  any  computation  appears  to  have  been  nuule  of  the  number  of 
inhabitants  in  any  section  of  Canada,  we  find  that  Quebec  was  then  but 
a  small  village,  and  did  not  contain  more  than  50  persons  *  altogether ; 
and  in  1780,  this  number  had  increased  to  7,000,  and  must  therefore 
have  doubled  itself  about  every  14  years,  admitting  the  augmentation  to 
have  been  regular.  The  population  of  the  town  of  Montreal  in  the  latter 
year  was  3,000. 

The  first  general  capitation  that  we  find  recorded  is  one  taken  in 
1676 1 ;  and  the  following  table  is  calculated  to  show  the  population  as 
it  was  subsequently  determined  at  different  periods,  and  also  the  increase 
between  those  periods. 

mlatiam  qf  Lower  Canada,  at  various  times,  from  the  year  1676  to  1825  inclusive ^  as 

the  authority  qf  Char/eroijt,  La  Potheraye^  and  of  public  documents. 


i«Tt 


1 


8.415 


locrrstc 


1700 


11349 


S,04 


tnlSjrt. 


1706 


15,000   S,75l     20,0001  &,ooo  i  26,904 


IncTvMe 
in  6  jm 


M04 


17A0 


05,000 


tn4dyn. 


38,006 


17R4 


I 

in  35)1*. 


13.000 


4a.ooo 


lf»6 


450,000 1    337,000 


41 


*  Charleroix,  rol.  i.  p.  158.  t  Idem. 

X  Tbe  cmsoi  fthomt  only  423,690,  but  it  U  obvioiuly  low;  and  tlie  commilUf  of  the  aMcmbly 
in  18B6  oontidered  tlie  population  of  Lower  Canada  to  be  500,000  iouk.  This  again,  we  bdiere, 
WW  ffMhcr  Ugh  tat  the  time,  and  hare  therefoie  taken  what  appenn  to  na  aa  being  a  cMrrcct  mean . 
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Thus  we  have  a  total  increase  in  the  space  of  a  century  and  a  quarter 
(computing  only  from  the  year  1700)  of  435,000  souls,  growing  out  of  a 
population  of  15,000,  which,  dividing  the  whole  period  into  four  parts, 
gives  an  increase  every  year  during  the  first  14  years,  nearly  in  the  ratio 
of  5.66  per  cent. ;  during  the  ensuing  45  years,  from  1714  to  1759,  of 
about  3.15  per  cent. ;  from  1759  to  1784,  S5  years,  rather  less  than  8 
per  cent. ;  and  in  the  last  period,  from  1784  to  1825,  a  term  of  41  years, 
in  the  proportion  of  7t  P^r  cent,  annually.  The  augmented  ratio  of 
increase  during  the  last  epoch  is  ascribable  to  the  accession  of  inha- 
bitants arising  from  emigration  to  the  country,  or  to  use  a  convenient 
modem  word,  immigration,  which  commenced  about  the  year  1820,  and 
has  since  that  date  progressively  added  considerable  numbers  to  the 
population  of  the  province. 

The  progress  of  the  colony  was  decidedly  languid  under  the  French 
government,  and  the  destructive  warfare  that  was  for  many  years  waged 
by  the  Aborigines  against  the  colonized  Europeans  was  such  as  to 
impair  its  advancement  in  an  eminent  degree  and  check  the  increase  of 
its  population ;  and  hence  we  derive  some  explanation  why  the  usual 
periodical  duplication  of  the  population,  as  fixed  by  statists  at  13  and 
14  years  for  early  colonies,  did  not  take  place  in  Canada  anteriorly  to 
the  conquest.  Subsequently  to  that  event,  the  ratio  of  increase  appears 
to  have  become  gradually  greater,  until  it  rose  at  once  to  a  very  high 
degree,  by  the  annual  accession  of  large  families  emigrating  to  the 
country  from  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  also  from  the  United 
States  of  America :  Ireland,  however,  being  that  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  whence  they  chiefly  proceeded.  The  continuance  of  this  emi- 
gration, and  its  tendency  to  increase  rather  than  diminish,  must,  in  a 
comparatively  few  years,  give  the  Canadas  a  population  of  several 
millions,  and  inconceivably  augment  their  importance  as  appendages  to 
the  British  empire. 

A  collective  and  general  view  of  the  statistics  of  Lower  Canada  is 
exhibited  in  the  following  tabular  statement ;  wherein  the  population, 
churches,  mills,  &c.  in  the  province,  are  particularly  enumerated,  by 
counties  and  districts.  From  the  extent  of  the  country  over  which  the 
population  is  spread,  and  the  multitude  and  variety  of  the  objects  em- 
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bnoed  in  the  table,  it  is  very  possible  that  some  omissions  may  occa- 
sionally be  found  to  have  taken  place  in  some  one  or  other  of  the 
columns ;  but  we  have  reason  to  believe,  from  the  high  respectability 
and  authority  of  the  sources  ^  whence  we  have  derived  the  materials  for 
its  composition,  and  the  assiduity,  laboriousness,  and  attention  with  which 
they  were  reduced  to  their  tabular  form,  that  these  omissions  are  not  of 
sufficient  moment  to  impair  the  general  accuracy  of  the  statement ;  and 
we  are  sustained  in  this  conviction  by  a  personal  knowledge  of  its  cor- 
rectness in  numerous  instances. 


*  The  teigneun  and  cimtet  of  the  province,  bj  the  genenl  radineit  and  intelligenoe  of 
their  repliee  to  printed  queriea  sabmitted  to  their  cooaidenitioo,  hare  afforded  a  cooiiderahle 
portion  of  the  information  that  haa  enabled  me  to  compile  the  statistical  table.  The  answers  of 
the  corates  to  the  circulars  of  the  anembly  have  also  aided  in  the  compilation,  as  regards  the 
seignioriea ;  whilst  the  principal  landholders  and  intelligent  inhabitants  of  the  townships  have 
been  the  sources  of  much  information  relative  to  the  statistics  of  the  soccage  settlements  of  the 
prorince.  Tothese  were  added  the  advantage  of  access  to  authentic  documents  of  importance,  and 
lastly  the  extensive  personal  knowlcdgo  of  facts,  relative  to  the  statistical  and  agricultural  state 
of  the  province,  I  had  the  means  of  acquiring  in  the  course  of  several  tours,  embracing  the 
extremities  of  the  province,  and  performed  in  the  disdiaige  of  ofidal  duties,  avowedly  with  a 
view  of  ascertaining  the  reaources  of  the  colony. 
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SUttUtical  Statement  of  the.  province  qf  Lower  Canada,  calculated  for  December,  1 827,  ■ 
and  Counties,  pursuant  to  an  Act  qfthe  Provincial  Legislature,  dated  1 4>tk  ^  Jfordb,  MH 
maHon  of  His  Excellency  Lieutenant-  General  Sir  James  Kempt,  K.  G.  C,  AdmuUikdi 
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I  reorganltei  to  mtet  Ihe  New  Ctnil  DicUom  and  Suhdivmmi  Ikeret)/',  imlo  Ditlrieta 
t  Mliak  rtcaced  *u  Mqieihfs  asMtmt  Ihe  VJIh  o/AngtulfollomHg,  promulgated  hy  Ihe  proda- 
k  aaKrxmeiU,  on  Ihe  5lh  Oebiber,  1829. 
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From  the  foregoing  table  the  statist  will  be  able  to  form  a  com- 
petent idea  of  the  religious  and  moral  state  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
province,  at  least  as  far  as  inferences  can  be  drawn  from  the  existence  of 
numerous  houses  of  public  worship,  and  of  schools  for  the  education  of 
youth.  He  will  also  have,  in  some  degree,  the  means  of  discovering  the 
channels  into  which  the  industry  of  the  people  is  chiefly  directed,  and 
will  be  enabled  to  form  some  estimate  of  the  resources  and  domestic  trade 
of  the  colony. 

With  respect  to  the  relative  proportions  of  the  Roman  catholic  and 
the  protestant  population,  the  columns  of  churches  do  not  afford  a  very 
correct  criterion  to  judge  by,  inasmuch  as  the  niunber  of  protestant 
churches,  including  presbyterian  and  Wesleyan,  is  in  a  far  higher  ratio 
with  regard  to  the  number  of  Koman  catholic  churches,  than  the  whole 
protestant  population  of  the  province  bears  to  the  catholic ;  the  former 
being  about  as  one  to  three,  when  the  latter  is  scarcely  in  the  ratio  of  one 
to  eight.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  any  just  inference  can  be  drawn  from 
the  columns  distinguishing  the  church  of  England  from  that  of  Scotland, 
as  to  what  proportion  of  the  protestants  belongs  to  the  one  persuasion 
and  what  to  the  other.  From  documents  of  very  respectable  authority  ♦, 
we  are  enabled  to  arrive  at  something  like  accuracy  on  this  subject,  and 
find  that,  although  the  number  of  episcopal  churches  much  exceeds  that 
of  the  Scottish  church,  the  members  of  the  latter  are  at  least  as  numerous, 
if  indeed  they  are  not  more  so,  than  those  of  the  former.  Taking  an 
approximate  view  of  the  proportion  which  the  catholic,  the  episcopalian, 
the  presbyterian,  and  dissenting  population  respectively  bear  to  tl^e 
whole  population  of  the  province,  we  shall  have  nearly  the  following 
result :  it  is,  however,  proper  to  remark,  that,  out  of  the  catholic  po- 
pulation, about  20,000  may  be  said  to  be  Irish  emigrants,  whilst  470,917 
are  native  Canadians : — 

*  MS.  statement  of  facts  in  r^ard  to  reUgious  matters  in  Canada^  by  the  Reverend  Dr. 
Harkness.  1828. 
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To  ascertain  what  numerical  proportion  tlie  males  bear  to  the  fomaleB 
in  I^wer  Canada,  and  what  portion  of  the  inhabitants  is  aged,  whereby 
some  light  may  be  thrown  upon  the  health  and  salubrity  of  the  climate, 
«'e  arc  left  to  resort,  in  the  absence  of  any  better  source  of  information, 
to  the  iini)erfect  census  of  1S25,  and  below  will  be  found  a  recapitulation 
of  its  grand  totals.  It  can,  however,  only  be  considered  as  a  mere  ap- 
proximation to  the  truth,  sufficiently  accurate  for  all  general  purposes, 
'though  perhaps  not  fully  satisfactor}*  to  the  statist. 
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The  following  statement,  taken  fnim  returns  of  baptisms,  marriages, 
and  deaths,  made  to  the  house  of  assembly  in  1K35.  will  show  the  na- 
tural unnual  ini-rease  of  the  iK>pu1ution  in  the  districts  of  (jiieliec  and 
Thret'  Uivers.  during  |>eriiHl,  in  the  one  district,  of  SH  years  and  in  the 
other  of  US  years. 
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DISTRICT  OF  QUEBEC. 

Returns  of  JBaptism^,  Marriages^  and 
Burials  in  the  City  a?id  the  different 
Parishes  of  the  District  of  Quebec 
from  the  year  1794  to  1821. 


DISTRICT  OF  THREE  RIVERS 

Returns  qf  Baptisms^  Marriages,  and 
Burials  in  the  District  of  Three 
Rivers  from  the  year  1791  to  1822. 


Yean. 


1794 
1795 
1796 

1797 
1798 
1799 
1800 
1801 
1802 
1803 
1804 
1805 
1806 

1807 
1808 
1809 
1810 
1811 
1812 
1813 
1814 
1815 
1816 

1817 
1818 
1819 
1820 
1821 


Baptisms. 

Marriages. 

Burials. 

2,792 

624 

1,291 

2,933 

-  541 

1,438 

3,150 

528 

1,400 

2,892 

543 

1,472 

2,389 

529 

1,452 

3,069 

472 

1,309 

3,292 

562 

1,438 

3,287 

647 

1,725 

3,554 

655 

1,697 

3,435 

712 

1,830 

3,531 

681 

1,682 

3,627 

603 

1,544 

3,648 

680 

1,428 

3,850 

744 

1,530 

4,435 

771 

1,895 

4,054 

942 

2,208 

4,916 

759 

1,964 

4,337 

766 

2,209 

4,595 

1,003 

2,348 

4,465 

762 

2,222 

4,429 

739 

2,089 

4,554 

852 

2,322 

4,824 

741 

1,928 

4,466 

784 

2,418 

5,051 

815 

2,310 

5,188 

1,002 

2,635 

5,371 

994 

3,488 

5,675 

1,081 

3,162 

Increase  *. 


1,501 
1,495 
1,750 
1,420 

937 
1,760 
1,854 
1,562 

1,857 
1,605 
1,849 
2,083 
2,220 
2,320 
2,540 
1,846 
2,952 
2,128 

2,247 
2,243 
2,340 
2,232 
2,896 
2,048 
2,741 
2,553 
1,893 
2,513 


Annual  average  of  28  years. 

Baptisms 1944 

Buriak        399318 

Increase        204918 

or  about  51.31  per  cent. 


Years. 


1791 
1792 
1793 
1794 
1795 
1796 

1797 
1798 
1799 
1800 
1801 
1802 
1803 
1804 
1805 
1806 
1807 
1808 
1809 
1810 
1811 
1812 
1813 
1814 
1815 
1816 

1817 
1818 

1819 
1820 
1821 
1822 


Baptitms. 

Matruiges. 

Burials. 

InoreaK*. 

835 

151 

4% 

399 

887 

170 

409 

478 

866 

151 

468 

398 

929 

209 

381 

548 

966 

173 

401 

565 

954 

153 

435 

519 

964 

180 

548 

418 

1,018 

182 

457 

561 

1,064 

175 

431 

633 

1,121 

199 

468 

653 

1,083 

208 

540 

543 

1,170 

256 

600 

570 

1,211 

238 

597 

614 

1,311 

201 

626 

685 

1,357 

197 

512 

845 

1,342 

232 

575 

767 

1,485 

252 

602 

883 

1,541 

274 

515 

1,026 

1,456 

236 

605 

851 

1,549 

226 

1,072 

477 

1,461 

272 

621 

840 

1,556 

311 

552 

1,004 

1,639 

258 

731 

908 

1,567 

253 

943 

624 

1,663 

314 

772 

891 

1,646 

285 

636 

1,010 

1,675 

301 

781 

894 

1,827 

352 

623 

1,204 

1,936 

359 

770 

1,165 

1,951 

388 

1,065 

888 

2,106 

376 

898 

1.208 

2.109 

401 

884 

1,225 

Annual  average  of  32  years. 

Baptisms '   1,382 

Burials        623 

Increase 759 

or  near  d^per  cent. 


Being  the  difference  between  the  baptisms  and  burials  for  each  year. 
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In  the  district  of  Montreal,  for  which  no  retunis  were  yet  received, 
the  average  nuinl>er  of  births  over  deaths  may  \k  about  the  same  as  in 
the  other  districts. 

Viewing  the  vast  superficial  extent  of  the  province,  and  its  com- 
paratively small  population  when  considered  with  relation  to  its  capa- 
bilities of  supporting  numbers  infinitely  greater,  we  shall  perceive  that 
the  numlxT  of  souls  to  each  scjuare  mile  scarcely  amounts  to  two  and 
a  half,  whilst  it  exceeds  1021  souls  when  viewed  with  reference  to  each 
scjuare  mile  of  cultivated  land;  thus  showing,  on  the  one  hand,  the  density 
of  the  i>opulation  comparetl  with  the  lands  under  tillage,  and,  on  the  other, 
the  susceptibility  of  the  country'  to  sustain  hereafter  a  very  considerable 
augmentation  of  inhabitants.  In  the  following  table,  the  contrast  that 
is  exhibited  lietween  the  density  of  the  iK>pulation  in  the  district  of 
Three  Kivers  and  that  of  the  district  of  Gas|H'  stands  explained  by  the 
fact  that  in  the  former  are  principally  situated  the  township  lands  of 
the  province,  which  in  general  are  laid  under  cultivation  in  a  greater  ratio 
of  increase  than  the  population.  The  fanns  are  seldom  less  than  100 
acres,  they  are  usually  200,  and  proprietors  of  500  acres  are  common. 
Hence  large  tracts  arc  brought  under  agricultural  imprt>vement  by  indi- 
viduals,  and  the  relative  pro{>ortion  of  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile, 
becomes  less  than  in  the  other  districts.  The  remarkable  density  of  po- 
pulation represented  in  the  district  of  (iasp^*  is  ascribable  to  the  pursuits 
of  the  inhabitants,  most  of  whom  derive  their  subsistence  less  from  the 
produce  of  the  soil  than  the  prcxlucts  of  the  fisheries.  Some  there  are, 
however,  who  consider  agriculture  a  primary  object,  and  have  good  farms: 
but  by  far  the  greater  number  confine  themselves  to  the  cultivation  of  a 
few  acres,  chiefly  devoted  to  the  growth  of  roots  and  vegetables. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

Agriculture— Manufactures — Lands  in  Cultivation. 

That  agriculture  is  the  primary  source  of  public  wealth  has  become 
an  axiom  in  political  economy,  and  the  history  of  civilization  serves 
to  illustrate  its  truth,  by  showing  that  in  all  countries,  first  agriculture 
flourished,  and  then  manufactures  and  commerce;  but  that  these 
should  be  as  permanent  a  benefit  to  the  community  appears  to  be 
doubtful,  since  they  are  considered  as  indicative  of  the  decline  of  a 
state  *.  The  agricultural  age  of  a  country  may  probably  be  considered, 
therefore,  the  most  happy  period  of  its  history,  and  that  age  seems 
to  be  that  of  Canada  just  now.  In  stating  so,  we  do  not  mean  to  refer 
to  the  degree  of  perfection  attained  in  the  agricultural  arts  in  the  colony, 
but  to  the  extent  and  broad  diffusion  of  husbandry,  the  number  of  in- 
habitants that  are  agriculturists,  that  draw  from  the  bosom  of  the  earth 
every  thing  necessary  to  supply  their  wants,  food,  raiment,  and  shelter, 
and,  in  fact,  the  absolute  reliance  of  7-8ths  of  the  whole  population  for 
their  sustenance  and  comfort  upon  the  produce  of  the  soil,  which  they 
industriously  cultivate.  The  improvements  that  have  been  introduced 
in  the  European  systems  of  agriculture  are  untnown  in  Canada,  or 
at  least  have  never  been  adopted,  and  the  Canadian  farmer  is  still  seen 
guiding  the  old-fashioned  plough  used  by  his  forefathers,  unconscious  or 
heedless  of  the  "  march  of  intellect"  abroad,  which  has  not  only  led  to 
the  invention  of  novel  and  improved  implements  of  husbandry,  but  to 
considerable  and  beneficial  changes  in  the  process  of  cultivating  the 
earth.  The  improvements  in  agriculture  in  England  and  elsewhere  are 
to  be  ascribed  to  an  increased  density  of  population,  which  rendered 
it  necessary  to  enhance,  by  artificial  means,  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  that 

*  '*  In  the  youth  of  a  state  arms  do  flourish ;  in  the  middle  age  of  a  state,  learning ;  and 
then  both  of  them  together  for  a  time ;  in  the  declining  age  of  a  state,  mechanical  arts  and 
merchandise" — Bacon. 
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lis  prodiK'c  iniKht  be  adequate  to  the  subsistence  of  augmented  numbers ; 
but  in  Canada,  where  lands  are  abundant  and  fiuins  generally  large,  this 
necessity  d(K\s  not  exist,  and  the  agriculturist  is  ssitisHcHl  with  a  prixTss 
of  tillage  rude,  when  compared  with  its  ameliorated  condition  in  older 
countries,  yet  sufiiciently  perfect  to  corres]M)nd  with  his  views,  and  ca- 
pable of  gratifying  his  wants. 

The  first  striking  peculiarity  that  ])resents  itself  in  Canadian  farms 
is  their  elongated  sha]K%  each  farm  or  land  called,  in  the  language  of  the 
countr}',  terrt\  lK*ing,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  S  arpents  wide  by 
SO  arpents  in  depth.  This  width  is  often  again  subdivided  into  two 
or  three  and  sometimes  more  sections,  the  divisions  always  running  lon- 
gitudinally, and  fonning  so  many  eK>ngated  pandlehigrams,  one  ex- 
tremity of  which,  called  the  front,  generally  abuts  upon  the  ])ublic  road, 
whilst  the  other  terminates  at  what  is  termed  the  conlon^  or  division- 
Kne  bi*twiH.Mi  one  range  oi conecisxiunx  or  farms,  and  another.  The  farmers, 
'"'CensitaireM  (for  we  are  now  s]Yeaking  of  the  feudal  lands  of  the  pro- 
vince*), usuallv  build  their  houses  at  100  or  200  yards  distance  from 
the  mad.  and  sometimes  nearer;  and  as  the  farms  are.  as  we  have  just 
stateil,  very  narrow,  the  settlements  are  close,  and  in  most  parts  have 
the  a])pearance  of  a  continued  village.  The  origin  of  this  injudicious 
distribution  of  the  land  is  no  doubt  to  be  traced  to  the  s(K'ial  chanu'ter 
of  the  Canadian  ])eas:mt,  who  is  singularly  fond  of  neighbourhixxl.  though 
it  is  alsi)  refcrrible  to  the  expediency  which  formerly  existed  of  concen- 
trating as  nnich  as  possible  the  moral  and  ])hysical  energies  of  the  colony, 
not  only  with  a  view  of  mutual  aid  in  the  formation  of  settlements,  but 
in  order  the  iK'tter  to  l>e  able  to  re|>el  the  attacks  of  the  alM>rigines,  who 
are  well  known  to  have  wagi*d  a  severe  war  against  the  first  Kuroin^an 
settlers  that  established  themselves  in  Canada.  Long  after  the  cause  of 
the  adoption  of  such  a  plan  had  ceasixl  to  exist,  the  lands  (*t»ntimKHl  to 
be  ])ar(*eled  out  in  the  same  inconvenient  manner,  and  a  considerable 
degree  of  otherwise  unnei*esssiry  lalxnir  w:is  thus  thrown  u|>on  the  hands 
of  the  agriculturist.  His  house  Uung  in  the  front  part  of  his  farm,  and 
his  land  all  longitude,  he  is  not  i»nly  incapable,  in  most  instances,  of 
commanding  over  it  that  constant  sujtervision,  which  is  so  desirable  in 
rural  economy,  but  is  obliged  to  devote  more  of  his  time  to  its  tillage, 
owing  to  the  remoteness  of  some  of  his  fields  from  his  dwelling,  and  to 
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employ  much  labour  and  more  materials  in  fencing  his  farm  and  en- 
closures. It  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  with  lands  in  the  seigniories, 
whose  dimensions  are  half  an  arpent  in  front  by  thirty  in  depth,  forming 
a  rectangular  farm,  whose  breadth  is  to  its  length  in  the  relative  proportion 
of  1  to  60.  Nevertheless  the  Canadian  husbandman  toils  with  cheer- 
fulness, and,  when  cultivating  the  remoter  parts  of  his  land,  carries  with 
him  his  homely  fare,  and  only  returns  to  his  roof,  after  the  close  of  his 
labours,  at  night-fall. 

The  scientific  rotation  of  crops  is  unknown  to  the  Canadian  agri- 
culturist ;  he  steadily  pursues  the  systems  handed  down  to  him  by  his 
ancestors,  and  nothing  but  the  influence  of  example,  very  generally  dif- 
fused,  will  gradually  remove  prejudices  that  are  too  natural  not  to  meet 
with  apologists,  and  alter  usages  that  have  been  sanctioned  by  generations. 
The  consequence  of  this  desultory  mode  of  tillage,  unguided  by  those 
rules  of  art  that  renovate  the  vigour  of  the  soil,  has  been,  in  some  cases, 
a  considerable  diminution,  and  an  exhaustion  of  the  productive  properties 
of  the  land.  The  returns  of  produce  are  nevertheless  amply  adequate  to 
the  wants  of  the  inhabitants,  that  which  is  deficient  in  fertility  being 
frequently  made  up  by  superficies ;  thus  the  Canadian  farmer  cultivates 
two  acres,  and  probably  three,  to  obtain  the  same  amount  of  com,  &c. 
that  one  acre  of  a  good  English  farm  would  be  expected  to  yield.  But 
this  should  by  no  means  be  assumed  as  a  criterion  of  the  productive 
ability  of  lands  in  Canada,  the  returns  being  in  the  ratio  of  the  labour 
and  not  of  the  improvable  fertility  of  the  soil,  it  being  well  known,  from 
experience,  that  any  given  quantum  of  land  in  England  and  in  Canada, 
if  cultivated  to  an  equally  high  degree,  will  yield  returns  nearly  similar. 

The  most  usual  period  for  sowing  in  spring  is  the  end  of  April,  in 
the  district  of  Quebec,  and  the  middle  of  that  month  in  the  district  of 
Montreal ;  the  harvesting  season  commences  about  the  middle  of  August, 
and  continues  until  the  beginning  of  September,  but  these  periods  are 
liable  to  fluctuation,  both  later  and  earlier.  Much  ploughing  is  generally 
done  in  the  autumn  ;  its  extent,  however,  being  governed  by  the  rigour 
of  the  weather,  the  operation  having  been  sometimes  arrested  from  that 
cause,  early  in  October,  when,  at  others,  it  has  continued  until  the  middle, 
and  even  to  the  end  of  November.  Haymaking  usually  begins  between 
the  10th  and  12th  of  July,  and  lasts  till  the  commencement  of  August. 
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The  aggregate  amount  of  the  produce  of  the  province  will  be  seen 
by  the  following  table,  calculated  from  data,  which  may  be  relied  upon, 
as  leading  at  least  to  a  ver}'  near  approximation  of  the  truth,  if  not  to 
results  unim])eachably  correct.     The  mcKle  adopted  in  obtaining  the  in- 
formation necessary  for  the  construction  of  such  a  .statement,  was  not 
unlike  that  followed  by  Mr.  (lourlay  in  the  statistics  of  Upper  Canada  ; 
but  it  should  l)e  remarked,  that  facilities  exist  in  Lower  Canada  in  the 
means  of  collecting  authentic  facts,  which  the  nature  of  things  in  the 
upper  province  does  not  allow.     In  the  lower  province,  the  seignorial 
lands  compose  the  mass  of  the  settled  parts  of  the  country,  and  in  each 
seigniory  are  to  be  found  two  or  three  heads  or  sources,  where  centres 
every  requisite  information  relative  to  the  agricultural  and  statistical  re- 
sources of  the  feudal  settlements ;  these  heads  being  usually  the  seigneur, 
the  curate,  and  the  notar\',  or  some  of  the  more  intelligent  inhabitants 
of  the  different  seigniories,  or  parishes,  who  form  so  many  diflcrent 
points  d^appMi,  upon  which  much  reliance  may  obviously  be  placed,  from 
the  close  and  inmiediate  relation  that  ncccssarilv  subsists  between  the 
seigneur  and  his  vassals,  the  curate  and  his  parishicmers,  and  the  notar\' 
(who  is  generally  considered  one  of  the  notables  of  the  place)  and  the 
inhabitants,  who  very  frequently  resort  to  him.     Captai0i  of  militia,  and 
other  intelligent  individuals  in  the  countr\%  have  also  been  consulted  as  to 
the  agricultural  state  of  the  province,  and  we  have  not  unfrequently,  in 
thecourse  of  upwards  of  3,000  miles  of  travel,  in  all  ])artsof  Lower  Canada, 
entered  the  lalx)urer\s  humble  dwelling,  when  his  family  were  engaged  at 
the  spinning-wheel  and  the  loom,  to  ascertain  the  ex«ict  state  of  the  do- 
mestic manufactures  of  the  country.     Such  of  the  seigniories  as  we  did 
not  personally  traverse,  and  these  are  few  in  numl)er,  we  I>ei*«ime  alm(»st 
equally  well  acquainted  with,  through  the  circumstantial  and  intelligent 
replies  of  the  seigneurs  and  reverend  curates,  to  circular  queries  trans, 
mitted  to  them,  embracing  in  their  pur])ort  all  the  objects  mentioned  in 
the  agricultural  statement,  and  also  many  of  those  C(>m])rised  in  the 
columns  of  the  statistical  table.     As  regsirds  the  townships,  the  same 
means,  modified  by  circumstances,  were  rcsortinl  to   for   informatit»n, 
much  was  obtained  by  ]>ersonal  insix^ction  in  the  progress  of  (illicial 
tours,  whilst  the  oflicial  returns  of  township  agents,  made  quarterly  to 
us,  were  likewise  sources  of  the  most  correct  and  circumstantial  fact<, 
relative  to  the  state  of  the  new  settlements  of  the  colonv. 


STATEMENT,  by  DISTRICTS  unij  COUNTIES,  ot  the  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCE,  LIVE  STOCK, 


I'HODutii  OF  ea{;h  county  upon  an  average  of  three 

YEARS. 

Buck 

Indim 

MiKcd 

Muplc 

No. 

C...„,E.. 

Wheal. 
BuihelL  - 

Oaw. 
Bushels. 

Batley, 
Buaheli. 

Feu. 
Busheli. 

E,e. 
Buihda. 

tVheal. 

Co™. 

Grain. 

S.,«. 

PotatoH. 

Butbdi. 

= 

Bu,hd(. 

Bu.hek. 

BuihulL 

C-lfc 

f  lAcadie    .     .     . 

62,000 

,59,000 

7,900 

23,020 

7,244 

2,000 

5,180 

3,800 

1,062 

169,500|     2 
195.400     1 

470,913    e 

247,157     3 
201,578     3 
153,500     5 
161,00<^     2 

2  Beauharnoia      . 

«l,(10o 

46,660 

14,000 

41,800 

ll,5.-,0 

5,400 

20,950 

6,374 

1,326 

3,Bertliier       .     . 

117,636 

159,632 

14,981 

38,959 

5.375 

2,500 

3,296 

4,085 

1,004 

4Chambly      .     . 
J        5'La  Chennyc      . 

136,166 

90,440 

12,910 

28,685 

14,508 

2,.50O 

1,985 

4,115 

195 

48,100 

43,950 

6,130 

21,588 

3,910 

700 

9,000 

4,900 

491 

g        ^LaPmirie    .     . 

15I,aOfl 

111,660 

9,900 

58,260 

21,900 

1,000 

20,910 

4,910 

1,054 

g        7^L"Assoinption  , 

56,780 

39,.'J30 

1.117 

16.335 

3,000 

.500 

5,600 

.6,200 

362 

86,8.13 

93,700 

12,00( 

35,700 
17,066 

6,000 

20,300 

36,706 

4,000 

581 

252,000 

2 

S       9Montreal      .     . 

126,000 

ia.m 

13,120 

2,500 

1,456 

15,150 

98 

495,857 

4 

■?  i  lOOttawa    .     .     . 
c      UlRicheiieu     .     . 

22,84« 

24,760 

1,250 

6,810 

8,166 

7,000 

31,833 

4,20( 

600 

42»5 

92,300 

83,419,       4,341 

24,600 

5,490 

3,000 

3,260 

5,800 

564 

156,790 

i 

g      lalRouville       .     . 

lG7,21t 

89,740]     28,200 

39,900 

8,220 

3,020 

16,975 

4,910 

642 

140,300 

4 

S      13St.HyBcinthe  . 

114,77 

95,400 

13,706 

17,072 

3,220 

5,107 

1,844 

6,250 

610 

69,110 

t 

£      IfShefford       .     . 

36,56£ 

51,543 

6,950 

21,608 

2,200 

9,796 

17,915 

2,500 

384 

70,800 

1 

Q      ISStBiistead     .     . 

90,02( 

a5,70fl 

14,000 

18,850 

1,944 

2,780 

25,332 

2,600 

631 

136,100 

a 

lelTen-ebonne       . 

75,7CH 

60,442,       4,772 

22,170 

2,312 

3,000 

3,284 

3,990 

312 

305,702 

E 

17Two  Mountains 

91,35( 

75,880 

19,27f 

38,100 

29,750 

11,000 

53,760 

3,750 

857 

107,000 

J 

laVoudreuil    .     . 

68,90( 

60,200 

6,830 

20,860 

10.000 

6,000 

5,008 

679 

326,701 

S 

ig.Vercheres     .     . 

1            Total    . 

r  1  Bpauce    .     .     . 

145,^3 

114,600 

23,29{ 

56,400 

9,020 

2,500 

4,880 

5,610 

187 

359,507 

5 

1,762,38 

1,379,856 

213,672 

546,783 

134,809 

91,603 

272,266 

95,152 

11,489 

4,121,721 

61 

56,43( 

38,100 

23,500 

22,36 

510 

600 

2,010 

1,0.50 

160 

111,300 

~ 

2Bpl!echMse  .     . 

100,841 

82,300 

11,720 

17,630 

2.585 

2,500 

010 

3,105 

568 

235,534 

g        3  Dorchester  .     . 

55,0O( 

43,500 

6,450 

19,000 

4.058 

145 

7,040 

5..5O0 

1,810 

93,100 

s 

e        4lBlet   .... 

03,80< 

73,6<J0:       5,714 

15,824 

8,669 

2,100 

4,550 

6,568 

982 

247.137 

§        SKamounutka      . 

100,19 

41,400 

32,676 

22,840 

10,275 

1,200 

6,060 

12.100 

1,211 

241,050 

3"       fiLotbiniire    .     . 

59,70( 

42,250 

1.991 

11,000 

2,490 

1,000 

1,885 

4,350 

647 

30,440 

; 

^■l    7Megnntic     .     . 

3.69. 

1,575;          59.' 

240 

940 

518 

122 

1,200 

176 

8,117 

^        8  Wontniorcnci    . 

38,44( 

14,982,       1,150 

2,586 

1.300 

5.800 

1,000 

187 

21,380 

1 

1       9  Orleans   .     .     . 

31,92 

20,896 

2,605 

16,500 

3,165 

2,500 

315 

2,195 

162 

106,066 

1 

■r-      lOPiirtncuf      .     . 

94,3.1 

81,740 

6,820 

28,605 

4,500 

4,060 

2,730 

3,150 

.  1,053 

340,458 

4 

1      llQuL'bec    .     .     . 
■*      12ReniousW     .     . 

59,2» 

152.615 

14,240 

25,775 

4,851 

2,450 

3,198 

2,465 

364 

331,627 

34,52i 

14,460 

10,793 

6,07: 

6,110 

1,001 

60 

15,864 

726 

19,460 

i 

[^ISSaguenay     .     . 
g         1            Total    . 
S   r  1  Champlnin   .     . 

60,7i! 

16,735 

5,336 

4,135 

3.480 

2,000 

3,297 

3,200 

296 

62,736 

s 

793,87! 

627,053 

123,604 

192,469 

52,933 

20,073 

36,977 

61,747 

8,331 

1,848,404 

34 

41,77: 

68,300 

608 

10,390 

1,100 

1,760 

640 

4„380 

386 

230,516 

2 

M       2  Drunmiond 

ia,08( 

14,503 

1,994 

2,931 

1,230 

170 

8,.33I 

6.100 

306 

27,330 

1 

*    1     3NicoIet    .     .     . 

76,35( 

47,109 

3,200 

17,620 

4,203 

310 

3.500 

036 

60.620 

3 

f  1    4  Saint  Maurice  . 

B9,60( 

85,900 

13,080 

14,640 

.3,1,30 

2  600 

330 

4,280 

648 

129.880 

3 

2        SSherbrooke  .     . 
"   L  (JVuninska      .     . 

80,87 

62,910 

3,619 

18,280 

19.043 

2,291 

13,260 

3,180 

709 

103,119 

3 

56,30t 

39,000 

3,340 

17,400 

1,015 

638 

6,150 

743 

40,900 

'1 

a 
£  (  1 

Tot.1    . 
Bonaventure     , 

362,97^ 

317,722 

25,841 

81,261 

29,801 

0,721 

23.509 

26,690 

3.728 

600,365 

16 

1I,13C 

13,095 

1,60{ 

200 

650 

621 

57,210 

|N 

G.,pc      .     .     . 

Total     . 

Grand  Total 

87! 

3,803 

1,205 

198 

520 

260 

162,610 

12,008 

16,898 

2,805 

398 

1,170 

781 

219,820 

1 

2.931,240 

2,341,520 

.363,117 

823,318 

217,543 

121,397 

33.3,150 

184,659 

24,329 

6,796J10 

'IC  MANUFACTURES,  and  QUANTUM  of  LAND  under  CULTIVATION  in  LOWER  CANADA,  1827. 


lilVB  STOCK. 

DOMESTIC 
MANUFACTURES. 

LAND  IN  CULTIVATION. 

Cloth 

Flannel  and 

WW 

Fallow  and 

Total 

Butter. 
Cwti. 

HODM*.   . 

Oxen. 

Cows. 

Sheep. 

Swine. 

(Etoffe  du 
Pays). 

French  ells. 

Homespun 
(Petite 
Etoffe). 

French  ells. 

Linen. 
French  ells. 

Looma. 

UnderCrop. 
Acres. 

Meadow 
Land. 
Acres. 

Quantum  in 

Culture. 

Acres. 

3,685 

3,850 

4,368 

6,435 

23,883 

3,085 

40,210 

30,000 

49,666 

390 

21,166 

39,334 

60,500 

5,080 

2,076 

3,916 

5,678 

17,599 

6,838 

20,040 

23,000 

25,833 

208 

31,466 

62,034 

,     93,500 

5.909 

5,822 

6,172 

10,756 

38,068 

9,236 

59,995 

41,945 

45,925 

579 

38,260 

97,978 

136,238 

3,986 

1       4,492 

2,852 

6,466 

21,872 

2,760 

38,872 

24,600 

,  31,100 

307 

30,925 

60,580 
49,300 

91,505 

4,398 

4,815 

5,580 

8,255 

20,500 

8,550 

26,330 

18,321 

20,600 

305 

26,150 

75,450 

5,910 

5,963 

'  6,902 

12,329 

40,369 

9,639 

61,250 

53,000 

72,500 

598 

37,734 

72,466 

110,200 

3,073 

3,643 

4,160 

7,961 

22,485 

9,739 

30,010 

24,009 

30,177 

i      415 

21,033 

39,066 

60,099 

3,831 

3,266 

6,151 

7,140 

21,705 

4,600 

32,240 

23,780 

20,684 

360 

16,834 

32,466 

49,300 

4,610 

5,869 

4,949 

9,727 

18,850 

7,520 

31,740 

23,805 

28,676 

294 

67,500 

71,975 

139,475 

1,218 

569 

848 

1,983 

5,320 

1,455 

5,550 

6,828 

7,960 

86 

5,234 

10,166 

15.400 

6.457 
6,500 

5,363 

4,521 

9,736 

34,410 

7,899 

35,850 

19,315 
43,8(i0 

25,070 

307 

38,733 

70,476, 
67,266 

109,209 

5,787 

7,965 

11,115 

45,505 

9,652 

52,230 

40,686 

556 

36(533 

103,899 

4,372 

7.042 

6,215 

10,135 

32,828 

7,351 

a3,950 

16,111 

24,000 

298 

35,834 

68,666 

104,500 

2,208 

1,724 

2,242 

3,019 

8,486 

2,424 

12,740 

9,509 

13,160 

102 

1 1,050 

19,100 

30,150 

3,010 

3,505 

4,470 

6,200 

13,835 

4,395 

16,860 

11,305 

17,090 

123 

14,434 

25,866 

40,300 

5,985 

6,677 

5,998 

8,947 

37,455 

7,570 

45,410 

24,740 

28,394 

370 

27,287 

73,295 

100.582 

6,962 
3.797 

4,811 

5,498 

8,116 

26,130 

6,628 

30,650 

16,280 

40,680 

580 

37.668 

72,332 

110,000 

3.603 

4,614 

6,146 

22,910 

5,995 

34,651 

12,826 

31,260 

390 

31,400 

59,m 

91,200 

4,598 

5,322 

3,210 

7,180 

30,600 

5,570 

49,590 

33,060 

41,500 
594,961 

488 

50,665 

89,800 

140,465 

85,582 

81,199 

88,631 

147,324 

482,810 

120,906 

658,168 

456,234 

6,756 

580,006 

1,081,966 

1,661,972 

3,108 

3,225 

2,171 

5,662 

19,808 

5,972 

25,100 

13,900 

21,560 

398 

24,734 

46,466 

71,200 

4,787 

5,394 

44302 

8,552 

41,786 

17,354 

50,150 

40.000 

36,060 

601 

28,567 

68,339 

96,906 

3,331 

3,709 

2,925 

6,795 

21,902 

7,756 

30,900 

19,700 

27,5001 

419 

28,36i] 

53,732 

82,100 

3,965 

3,201 

2,910 

7,855 

30,805 

9,990 

34,080 

27,560 

30,670 

372 

25,500 

59,999 

85,4'.}9 

6,980 

3,658 

2,852 

8,955 

26,490 

4,558 

43,000 

26,035 

3;'),000 

403 

a3,833 

ms)m 

99,899 

2,855 

2,802 

1,694 

5,684 

17,452 

6,555 

33,331 

27,340 

32,150 

416 

22,440 

39,810 

62,250 

228 

51 

110 

185 

196 

266 

933 

780 

40{{ 

31 

694 

1,086 

1,780 

1,709 

1,232 

3,033 

4,275 

9,934 

4,a34 

13,140 

10,930l      14.425 

2(16, 

11,217 

22,134 

33,351 

1,420 

1,044 

1,690 

2,098 

6,905 

4,810, 

11,200 

8,400      10,080 

90 

11,939 

27,061 

39,000 

4,569 

5,016 

5,3541 

11,425 

23,631 

7,373i 

38,850 

31,080 

34.665; 

518 

30,910 

67,500 

98,410 

3.204 

4,941 

3,291 

7,513; 

19,700 

542721 
3,751 

23,340 

11,970 

14,840 

252 

31,904 

78.950 

110,854 

a,900i 

2,601 

2,098 

4,a55 

12,127 

23,140 

14,655 

15,120 

204 

21,367 

42,034 

63,401 

3,040 

2,140 

3,162 

5,143 

17,306 

8,105 

25,100 

20,900 

28,415 

405 

19,930 

39,266 

59,196 

42,096 

39,022 

35,498 

78,797 

248,042 

86,596 

352,264 

253,250 

300,893 

4,315 

291,403 

612,443 

903,846 

2,432 

2,353 

2,422 

5,749, 

10,948 

3,482 

7,040 

5,443        6,446, 

136 

19,766 

38,334 

58,100 

827 

716 

912 

1,286 

3,362 

1,375 

4,755 

3,2(X)        4300: 

98 

4,090' 

5,180 

9,270 

6,297 
3,39ffi 

5,250 

2,628 

7,490, 

25,500 

7,155 

47,661 

27,340      57,100, 

595 

32,()0() 

65,200 

97,800 

4,401 

4,550 

7,565 

29,580 

6,7:^0, 

24,120 

16,328 

19,386 

418 

34,100 

64  900 

99,000 

2,009 
3398| 

3,161 

3,872 

5,408 

11,836 

4,995 

24,2.33 

20,100 

35,400! 

395 

10,180 

19,940 

30,120 

2,941 

4,960 

4,720; 

12,448 

6,501 

27,434 

22,335 

39,300J 

431 

25,166 

51,3:34 

76,500 

17,353| 

18,822^ 
427, 

19,344 

32,218 

93,674 

30,228 

135,243 

94,746 

161,932| 

2,073 

125,902 

244,878 

370,780 

323! 

943 

1,076 

3,442 

3,220 

5,232 

3,000 

608 

67 

3,258 

3,400 

6,658 

610 

962, 

596 

600, 

1,154 

785 

2,766 

1,010 

302 

32 

1,629 

1,700 

3,329 

933 

1,389 

1,539 

1,676, 

4,596 

4,005 

7,998 

4,010 

910 

99 

4,887 

5,100 

9,987 

145,964 

1 

140,432 

145,012 

260,015 

829,122 

241,735 

1,153,673 

808,2401,058,696  13,243 

1,002,198 

1,944,387 

2,946,565 

c 


368  LOWER  CANADA. 

By  the  column  of  land  under  culture  we  find  that  there  are  neariy 
3,000»000  of  acres  of  improved  lands  in  the  province,  and  that  of  this 
quantum  about  l-3rd  is  actually  under  crop,  and  the  remaining  2-3rds 
are  partly  left  fallow,  and  partly  cultivated  as  meadow  land.     We  hare, 
therefore,  rather  upwards  of  1,000,000,  viz.  1,002,198  acres,  that  yidd 
the  grain  of  the  country,  besides  roots  and  vegetables,  which  may  be 
considered  as  absorbing  about  S50,000  acres  of  that  quantum.    Eknoe 
it  appears  that  the  whole  aggregate  amount  in  bushels  of  wheat,  oats, 
barley,  pease,  &c^  raised  in  the  county,  Le.  7,39o>963,  is  the  prodooe  ci 
752A9S  acres  of  tillage  lands,  yielding  an  average  of  91:  bushels  per  acre; 
and  this  average,  although  higher  than  an  estimate  given  by  a  veiy  in- 
telligent citizen  *  of  Quebec,  in  his  evid^ice  before  a  committee  <^  the 
assembly,  is  probably  low,  wh»i  it  is  considered  that  instances  wre  not 
rare  of  one  acre  producing  20  bushels  of  wheat,  and  consideraUy  moie 
oatSw  maize,  ^c.     But  the  apparmt  discrepancy  can  be  easily  conciliated 
by  a  very  judicious  remark  of  the  gentleman  alluded  to,  who  considers 
the  populaticxi  of  the  province  as  having  increased  in  a  much  more  rapid 
ratio  than  the  cultivaticm.  which  not  onlv  diminished  the  amount  of  the 
e3qpon  of  bread  stufiV,  but,  owing  to  the  advanced  demand  for  them  by 
the  native  populaticHi  of  the  country,  has  rendered  additional  diligence 
necessary  in  the  process  of  tillage,  and,  in  some  mesisure,  forced  the  inha- 
bitants, though  almost  imperceptibly,  into  agriculuiral  iaiprovements. 

As  a  prvof  of  the  fact  above  stated,  the  fc-llowing  statements,  taikefi 
from  the  printed  reportis  of  the  crown  land^  comirdrtiee  ot  the  house  of 
asseoibly.  will  show  that,  with  few  exceptions,  the  ezTp^xt  amoiint  o( 
bread  stuffs  irotn  the  province  his  considerably  diminished  since  the  year 
1T9S- 
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Bush.  Wheat,  Bhb.  Flour,  VwX   Biscuit, 

AmoBotiDg  to  3.251,139  I7IJOO  100  451 

AbdqaI  tTenige  325.114  IJ.IOO  WM:* 

Do.  of  Flax  Keod  7,500  bushels,  and  of  Pean*,  Oats,  and  BarWy  4.001^ 


The  ExportM  qfBreail  Stuffitfrom  the  Port  qf  Quebec  Jor  seren  years,  1816  to 
1S2S  imclusice,  in  something  near  round  numlfers,  is  asJoUows^ : 


1816. 


Wheat  (bush.) 


I8I7& 
1818. 


1819. 


(546^00, 37,800 
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|8». 


Flour  (bbU.)       1,137 
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Buth.  Wheat, 
Amounting  to      1 .3<{7,700 
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45.0001 
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8,800|  11,200 


145.00(K 


47,?10 
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Bbls  Flour, 
197.(07 
28,233 


Cwt.  BiMTuit, 

67.li56 
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Wh«it  is  the  chief  article  cultivated  by  the  Canadian  fanner ;  yet 
it  is  not  raised  in  much  greater  quantities  than  would  l)e  recjuisite  for 
die  consumption  of  the  inhabitants,  were  not  the  import  of  Upix^r  Ca- 
nada flour  into  the  lower  province  so  extensive  as  to  make  up  the  de- 
fldency  that  would  arise  by  the  export  of  corn  from  tlie  |M>rt  of  Qiiebi*c 
to  the  British  markets.  Tlie  great  and  increasing  ti<le  of  <*migrntion  tu 
die  country  augments  tlie  demand  for  bread  stuffs  in  a  much  larger  ratio 
than  their  production,  and  it  cannot  therefore  Ix*  ex|Krted  that  a  dense* 
popubition,  under  the  Canadian  system  of  huslKUulr}',  can  l>otli  supply 
their  own  wants  and  have  at  the  same  time  the  means  of  ex]M)rtation. 
However,  as  the  township  lands  will  progressively  Ik*  thrown  o|H*n,  an<l 
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new  farms  are  brought  under  cultivation,  the  produce  will  gradually 
assume  a  greater  proportion  to  the  population.  And  should  the  distil- 
lation of  whiskey  and  beer  be  eventually  introduced  into  the  country, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  increased  demand  for  barley  and  wheat,  con- 
sequent upon  this  event,  would  give  a  new  impulse  to  the  culture  of 
those  species  of  grain,  and  render  the  province,  in  a  measure,  independent 
of  foreign  markets,  for  the  disposition  of  its  surplus  corn.  The  cheap- 
ness of  whiskey  and  beer,  that  would  naturally  follow  the  general  intro- 
duction of  distilleries  of  this  description,  must  be  considered  by  moralists 
as  leading  to  excesses  in  drinking,  but  admitting  its  tendency,  we  cannot 
forget  that  the  adulterated  and  deleterious  beverage  the  people  now  uni- 
versally drink,  in  the  shape  of  rum,  is  not  only  cheap  but  far  more  per- 
nicious than  would  be  either  whiskey  or  beer,  and  it  is  also  without  the 
redeeming  advantage  possessed  by  the  latter,  that  of  affording  a  market 
to  the  wheat  of  the  country,  and  thus  encouraging  its  cultivation. 

The  extent  of  the  domestic  manufactures  of  the  province,  exhibited 
by  the  table,  will  probably  excite  some  surprise,  but  it  serves  to  demon- 
strate, in  a  forcible  manner,  the  resources  of  the  country,  and  the  inde- 
pendent condition  of  its  inhabitants,  as  regards  all  the  necessaries  of  life. 
Some  counties  are  rather  more  manufacturing  than  others,  and  not  only 
weave  woollens  and  linens  for  their  own  use  but  also  for  sale ;  generally 
speaking,  however,  the  peasantry  of  the  different  parishes  are  satisfied 
with  clothing  themselves  from  the  produce  of  their  own  looms,  the 
operation  of  weaving  universally  devolving  upon  the  female  branches 
of  the  family,  who  are  thus  employed  during  the  late  autumnal  and 
the  winter  months.  Few  farmers  cultivate  more  than  half  an  acre  in 
flax-seed,  the  growth  of  which  supplies  them  with  ample  materials  to 
manufacture  their  house  linen,  and  only  a  few  articles  of  wearing  apparel, 
most  of  these  being  made  of  flannel.  Flax  grows  with  great  luxuriance 
in  Canada,  and  hemp  has,  in  all  cases  in  which  it  was  fairly  tried,  suc- 
ceeded equally  well.  It  is  particularly  adapted  as  a  first  crop  after  the 
clearing  of  new  lands,  the  soil  being  generally  too  rich  in  the  outset  for 
the  production  of  grain,  and  there  is  no  doubt,  that  in  a  country  where 
the  forests  are  daily  making  way  for  cultivation,  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  new  lands  would  be  appropriated  to  the  growth  of  hemp,  if  a 
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market  were  offered  to  the  cultivator.  That  the  encouragement  of  that 
article  in  the  colony  is  a  matter  of  vast  importance  to  the  mother  country 
cannot  be  denied,  since  with  Canada,  as  the  source  of  the  naval  supplies 
of  Great  Britain,  not  only  those  of  timber  but  of  hemp,  England  might 
consider  herself  far  more  independent  than  she  now  is  in  this  particular 
of  European  commerce,  and  remain  imhurt  by  prohibitory  treaties  that 
may,  sooner  or  later,  supervene  to  check  her  trade  with  the  Baltic.  The 
subject  is  one  whicli  we  have  always  esteemed  of  great  moment  to  the 
interests  both  of  Great  Britain  and  of  the  British  provinces,  and  having 
given  much  time  to  its  serious  consideration,  we  would  call  the  attention 
of  the  reader,  who  is  desirous  of  more  particular  information  upon  this 
head,  to  the  Appendix  at  the  end  of  this  volume,  in  which  is  printed  a 
|rfan  submitted  to  the  society  of  arts  and  sciences  in  Canada,  for  en- 
couraging the  cultivation  of  hemp  in  the  province,  with  a  vidimus  of  the 
probable  advantages  to  be  derived  by  a  company  that  might  be  formed 
for  the  promotion  of  that  object. 

An  article  in  the  productions  of  Lower  Canada,  which  deserves  to 
be  particularized,  is  mapte  sugar^  not  only  from  the  extent  to  which  it  is 
now  manufactured  in  most  parts  of  the  province,  but  from  the  con- 
•picuous  place  it  holds  in  the  estimation  of  the  peasantry  of  the  country. 
The  process  of  obtaining  it  is  extremely  simple,  and  is  so  far,  generally 
speaking,  from  being  considered  laborious,  that  the  sugar  season,  which 
usually  commences  and  ends  with  April,  is  rather  deemed  one  of  festivity 
than  toil.  The  rapidity  of  vegetation,  or  more  properly  its  cause,  the 
almost  sudden  transition  from  cold  to  heat,  appears  essential  to  the  pro- 
duction of  the  article,  at  least  in  any  quantities,  inasmuch  as  the  copious 
exudation  of  sap  from  the  maple-tree  is  the  consequence  of  its  being 
rapidly  dissolved  from  a  congealed  state,  and  converted  into  a  thin  sac- 
duurine  serum,  w*hich  exudes  through  a  puncture  or  incision  made  in  the 
rind  of  the  tree,  about  three  or  four  feet  from  the  root :  in  this  incision 
a  slender  spigot  is  inserted  to  convey  the  liquid  into  troughs  placed 
beneath  for  its  collection,  and  thus  is  obtained  the  fluid  whence  the  sugar 
is  manufactured.  The  process  of  converting  the  sap  into  sugar  is  equally 
simple,  and  merely  consists  in  boiling  it  until  a  sufiicient  degree  of  eva- 
poration has  taken  place,  to  convert  the  liquid  into  a  thick  syrup  which, 
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if  it  be  intended  to  preserve  the  sugar  in  solid  loaves,  as  is  the  most  pre- 
valent practice,  is  transferred  to  wooden  or  birch-bark  vessels  of  various 
sizes,  that  become  the  moulds  of  the  sugar  when  it  has  hardened.  If  it 
be  meant  that  the  sugar  assume  the  appearance  of  muscovado,  the  sap  is 
constantly  stirred  while  boiling,  until  the  moisture  appears  to  have  quite 
evaporated,  when  the  residuum  beqpmes  friable,  and  perfectly  resembling 
the  West  India  sugar. 

The  average  weight  of  sugar  yielded  by  one  tree  is  stated  to  be 
about  5^  lbs.,  and  in  a  country  where,  as  in  Canada,  maple  abounds,  some 
estimation  may  be  made  of  the  possible  quantity  of  that  article  which 
could  be  produced.  Whether,  however,  it  would  be  sound  policy  to 
encourage  a  systematic  production  of  maple  sugar  in  the  province,  is 
perhaps  questionable,  not  only  from  its  tendency  to  affect  the  consump* 
tion  of  West  Indian  commodities  of  that  description,  but  also  from  its 
being  a  premium  upon  leaving  large  tracts  of  country  in  forest  land, 
instead  of  being  converted  into  corn  and  hemp  fields,  which  appear  to 
us  the  most  valuable  of  the  two  purposes  to  which  the  soil  could  be 
devoted.  Maple  sugar  will  nevertheless  ever  continue  a  favourite  luxury, 
if  not  a  necessary,  with  the  Canadian  peasant,  who  has  not  unaptly  been 
considered*  as  having  for  it  the  same  sort  of  natural  predilection  that  an 
Englishman  has  for  his  beer,  a  Scotchman  for  his  scones,  and  a  Mexican 
for  his  pulque. 

Of  late  years  agriculture  has  become  a  subject  of  particular  solici- 
tude in  the  province,  and  there  have  in  consequence  been  formed,  in  the 
various  districts,  very  intelligent  societies,  under  the  patronage  of  go- 
vernment, for  its  promotion,  whose  endeavours  have  in  general  been 
attended  with  considerable  success.  The  premiums  offered  by  these 
societies  extend  to  most  articles  of  produce,  and  particularly  to  the  amelio- 
ration of  stock-farming,  an  important  branch  of  rural  economy,  which  had 
hitherto  been  greatly  neglected,  but  which  is  now  become  a  subject  of 
almost  paramount  interest  in  the  estimation  of  the  agriculturist.  The  ex- 
hibitions of  cattle  that  take  place  every  spring,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
agricultural  societies  in  the  three  districts,  show  an  obvious  improvement 

*  Political  and  Historical  Account  of  Lower  Canada  by  ^'  A  Native  Canadian." 
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in  the  breed  of  horses,  homed  cattle,  sheep,  &c.  The  exhibition  of  produce 
is  equally  indicative  of  the  progressive  advancement  of  agriculture  to 
higher  perfection.  Nor  are  the  manufactures  of  the  country  left  without 
some  encouragement,  premiums  being  offered  for  the  best  manufactured 
straw-hats,  woollens,  linens,  &c.  that  usually  bring  out  excellent  specimens 
of  the  manufacturing  abilities  of  the  Canadian  peasantry. 

The  annual  and  monthly  reports  of  these  societies  usually  contain 
hints  and  suggestions  to  the  farmer,  well  calculated  to  aid  him  in  his 
labours,  if  attended  to.  There  arc  likewise  in  both  cities,  Quebec  and 
Montreal,  associations  for  the  encouragement  of  horticulture,  which  have 
led  to  considerable  ameliorations  in  the  culture  of  garden  fruits  and  vege- 
tables. In  fact,  great  pains  are  taken,  as  well  by  the  legislature  as  by  public 
associations  and  individuals,  to  promote  the  agriculture  of  the  province 
in  all  its  branches  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt,  that  the  monies  liberally  voted 
by  the  house  of  assembly,  to  be  laid  out  in  premiums,  under  the  judicious 
control  of  the  agricultural  societies,  added  to  the  influence  of  individual 
zeal  and  example,  will  ere  long  eradicate  some  of  the  older  prejudices,  to 
which  the  Canadian  agriculturist  remains  still  attached,  and  introduce 
the  more  enlightened  system  of  cultivation  now  applied  so  successfully 
in  Europe. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


Tenures  in  Lower  Canada. 


When  Canada  was  first  established  as  a  colony  of  France,  the 
feudal  system  still  prevailed  in  Europe,  with  much  of  its  original  gothic 
vigour,  and,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  its  spirit  as  well  as  its 
practice  were  at  once  transferred  to  those  distant  possessions,  and  the 
lands  therein  universally  granted  under  the  feudid  tenure.  However, 
as  the  settlements  of  the  country  progressively  acquired  strength  and 
consequence,  and  its  government  became  a  subject  of  more  immediate 
solicitude  to  the  French  crown,  a  variety  of  modifications  were,  from 
time  to  time,  introduced  in  the  feudal  code,  that  tended  on  the  one  hand 
to  abridge  the  exorbitant  privileges  of  the  seigneur,  and  on  the  other  to 
add  to  the  independence  of  the  vassal.  These  modifications,  combined 
with  the  tacit  relinquishment  of  several  rights  that  formerly  attached  to 
feudality,  but  which  have  since  become  obsolete,  have  given  to  the  feudal 
tenure  in  Lower  Canada  peculiarities  that  belong  to  itself,  and  which 
seem  singularly  well  adapted  to  the  local  circumstances  of  the  country. 

It  was  not  until  80  years  after  the  conquest,  in  1759,  that  the  tenure 
in  free  and  common  soccage  was  effectually  introduced,  although  the 
most  strenuous  endeavours  appear  to  have  been  used  long  before  by  the 
loyalists,  who  had  emigrated  from  the  revolted  colonies  to  the  province 
of  Quebec,  to  obtain  from  the  mother  country  an  abandonment  of  the 
seignorial  tenures,  and  the  adoption  of  those  to  which  they  had  hitherto 
been  accustomed. 

The  remarkable  delicacy  manifested  by  the  imperial  government  on 
this  subject  is  an  instance  of  the  magnanimity  of  a  conqueror  that  cannot 
fail  to  add  lustre  to  the  British  name,  whilst  its  recoUectioj^  must  tend 
to  draw  the  link  still  closer  between  the  mother  country  and  the  colony. 
That  it  was  intended  to  leave  the  inhabitants  in  the  ample  enjoyment  of 
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their  ancient  usages,  religiously  to  respect  and  protect  their  laws  and  in* 
stitutions,  and  in  furtherance  of  this  intention,  to  propagate  the  original 
tenures  of  the  province,  is  evident  from  the  S8th  article  of  his  late  most 
gracious  majesty  George  the  Third's  instructions  to  Guy  Carleton,  Esq., 
the  governor  of  the  country,  in  1775  •. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  manifestation  of  his  late  majesty's  most 
gracious  pleasure  on  this  subject,  for  we  find  that,  in  the  40th  article  of 
the  royal  instructions,  given  to  Lord  Dorchester  in  1786,  after  directing 
that  the  loyalists  and  disbanded  troops  should  receive,  as  a  reward  for 
their  services,  grants  of  the  waste  lands  of  the  crown,  his  majesty  distinctly 
prescribes  that  the  lands  so  to  be  granted  should  be  held  em  Meigneurie  f. 

By  the  81st  George  111.  cliap.  31,  commonly  called  in  Canada  the 
Constitutional  Act,  the  province  of  Quebec  was  divided  into  the  provinces 

^  **  By  our  oommiision  to  jou,  under  our  gremt  wal  of  Great  Britjun^  yoo  are  au- 
tboriJKd  and  empowered,  with  the  adrioe  and  content  of  our  council,  to  settle  and  agree  with 
file  inhabitants  of  our  said  prorince  of  Quebec,  for  such  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments, 
at  now  are  or  shall  hereafter  be  in  our  power  to  dispose  of ;  it  is  therefore  our  will  and  pleasure, 
that  all  lands  which  now  are  or  hereafter  maj  be  subject  to  oiir  disposal,  be  granted  in  fief  or 
•eigneurie,  in  like  manner  as  was  practised  antecedent  to  the  conquest  of  the  said  prorince, 
WBitting  howerer,  in  anj  grant  that  shall  be  passed  of  sudi  lands,  the  reserratioo  of  any  judicial 
powers  or  pririleges  whaterer : — and  it  is  our  further  will  and  pleasure^  that  all  grants  in  fief 
or  oeigneurie,  so  to  be  passed  by  you  as  aforesaid,  be  made  subject  to  our  royal  rstification  or 
dkallowanoe,  and  a  due  registry  thereof  within  a  limited  time,  in  like  manner  as  was  practised 
ia  regard  to  grants  and  concessions  held  in  fief  and  seigneurie  under  the  French  goTemment." 

t  "  Such  lands  to  be  dirided  into  distinct  seigneuries  or  fiefi^  to  extend  from  two  to  four 
kigoes  in  front,  and  from  three  to  fire  leagues  in  depth,  if  situated  upon  a  narigable  rtrer, 
otherwise  to  be  run  square,  or  in  such  shape  and  in  such  quantities  as  shall  be  conrenient  and 
practicable,  and  in  each  seigneurie  a  glebe  to  be  resenred  and  laid  out  in  the  most  coarenient 
spot,  to  contain  not  less  than  three  hundred  acres,  nor  more  than  fire  hundred  acres ;  the  pro- 
perty of  which  seigneuries  or  fiefs  shall  be  and  remain  rested  in  us,  our  heirs  and  successor!  ; 
and  you  shall  allot  such  parts  of  the  same  as  shall  be  applied  for  by  any  of  our  said  loyal  subjects, 
aon-commissiooed  officers,  and  prirate  men  of  our  fbroea,  reduced  at  aforesaid,  in  the  following 
proportions,  that  is  to  say,"  he* 

"  The  said  lands  to  be  held  under  us,  our  heirs,  and  successors,  seigneurs  of  the  sctgneorie 
or  fief  in  which  the  same  shall  be  situated,  upon  the  same  terma,  acknowledgments,  and  scrrices* 
at  landt  are  held  in  our  said  prorince,  under  the  ivspectire  seigneurs  holding  and  possessing 
seigneuries  or  fiefs  therein,  and  reserring  to  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  from  and  after  the  ex- 
piration of  tpi  yean  from  the  admission  of  the  rcqiectire  tenants,  a  quit  rent  of  one  halfpenny 
per  acre." 
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of  Lower  and  Upper  Canada,  evidently  with  a  view  of  dividing  the 
feudal  from  the  soceage  lands  of  the  country,  in  order  to  obviate  as  much 
as  possible  the  confusion  attendant  upon  a  mixture  of  repugnant  tenures. 
It  is  true  that  it  is  left  optional  with  the  grantee,  by  the  43d  section  of  the 
act,  to  obtain  his  lands  under  the  free  and  common  soceage  tenure,  in 
the  lower  as  well  as  in  the  upper  province,  but  these  grants  were  to  be 
"  subject  nevertheless  to  such  alterations  with  respect  to  the  nature  and 
consequences  of  such  tenure  of  free  and  common  soceage,  as  might  be 
established  by  any  law  or  laws  by  his  majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  legislative  council  and  assembly 
of  the  province." 

Notwithstanding  these  repeated  and  powerful  manifestations  of  the 
desire  of  the  crown,  to  perpetuate  the  tenure  of  fief  and  seigniory  in 
Lower  Canada,  as  most  consonant  not  only  with  the  habits  and  feelings 
of  the  people,  but  consistent  with  a  more  uniform  and  systematic  order 
of  thmgs,  no  fresh  grants  in  fief  were  made  after  the  conquest,  if  we 
except  those  of  Shoolbred  and  Murray  Bay,  and  the  whole  of  the  lands 
of  the  colony,  not  previously  granted  under  the  feudal  system,  are  now 
considered  as  soceage  lands,  and  are  almost  wholly  laid  out  in  townships. 

By  the  ancient  custom  of  Canada,  lands  were  held  immediately  from 
the  king  en  fief,  or  en  roture,  on  condition  of  rendering  fealty  and  homage 
on  accession  to  the  seignorial  property ;  and,  in  the  event  of  a  transfer 
thereof,  by  sale  or  otherwise,  except  in  hereditary  succession,  it  was 
subject  to  the  payment  of  a  quints  or  the  fifth  part  of  the  whole  purchase 
money,  and  which,  if  paid  by  the  purchaser  immediately,  entitled  him 
to  the  rabat,  or  a  reduction  of  two-thirds  of  the  quint  This  custom  still 
prevails. 

The  tenanciers,  censitaires,  or  holders  of  lands  en  roture^  are  subject 
to  some  particular  conditions,  but  they  are  not  at  aU  burthensome  ;  for 
instance,  they  pay  a  small  annual  rent,  usually  between  2*.  6rf.  and  5*. 
for  each  arpent  the  farms  have  in  front  (though  in  many  seigniories  the 
rents  of  new  concessions  have  been  considerably  increased) ;  to  this  is 
^dded  some  article  of  provision,  such  as  a  couple  of  fowls,  or  a  goose,  or 
fx  bushel  of  wheat,  or  something  else  of  domestic  consumption.     They 
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are  also  bound  to  grind  their  corn  at  the  mouUn  hanal^  or  the  lord*s  mill, 
where  one^fourteenth  *  part  of  it  is  taken  for  his  use  as  mouture^  or  pay- 
ment for  grinding ;  to  repair  the  highways  and  by-roads  passing  through 
their  lands,  and  to  make  new  ones,  which,  when  opened,  must  be  surveyed 
and  appn>ved  by  the  grand  voyer  of  tlie  district,  and  established  by 
pnK*ess  verluUf.  Lands  are  sometimes  held  by  hail  emjAitiotiquf^  or 
long  lease  of  SO,  SO,  50,  or  any  number  of  years,  subject  to  a  very  small 
rent  only.  Franc  aleu  is  a  freehold,  under  which  lands  are  exempt  from 
aU  rights  or  duties  to  seigneurs,  acknowledging  no  lord  but  the  king  t. 
Censive  is  a  feudal  tenure,  subject  to  an  annual  rent,  paid  either  in  money 
or  produce. 

The  seigneurs,  by  the  old  laws  that  have  now  become  obsolete,  were 
entitled  to  constitute  courts,  and  preside  as  judges  therein,  in  wliat  is 
denominated  hautey  mayenHey  et  basse  justice^  which  take  cognizance  of 
aU  crimes  committed  within  their  jurisdiction,  except  murder  and  treason. 
This  privilege  has  lain  dormant  ever  since  the  conquest,  nor  is  it  pro- 
bable that  it  will  ever  be  attempted  to  revive  it«  as  such  ample 
provision  is  made  for  the  regular  administration  of  the  laws.  The  Icds 
et  rentes  constitute  part  of  the  seigneur's  revenue.  It  is  a  right  to  a 
twelfth  part  of  the  purchase  money  of  every  estate  within  his  seig- 
niory tliat  changes  its  owner  by  sale,  or  other  means  ecjuivalent  to  a  sale. 
This  twelfth  is  to  be  fiaid  by  the  purchaser,  and  is  exclusive  of  the  sum 
agreed  upon  between  him  and  the  seller ;  for  prompt  payment  of  it  a 
reduction  of  a  fourth  part  is  usually  made.  In  ceases  of  a  sale  of  this 
nature  the  lord  possesses  the  droit  de  retrait^  whicli  is  the  privilege  of 
pre-emption  at  the  highest  bidden  price,  within  forty  days  after  the  sale 
has  taken  place ;  it  is,  however,  a  privilege  but  seldom  exercised.  All 
the  fisheries  within  a  seigniory  contribute  to  increase  the  proprietor  s  re- 
venue, as  he  receives  a  tithe  of  all  the  fish  caught,  or  an  equivalent  sum. 

*  It  sppeATi  UiAt  the  nte  of  wKmimre  it  higher  in  the  United  States*  where  the  gmtc»t 
eonpeiition  obtains,  and  that  it  itanda  at  one-twelfUi. — Land  Reports,  H,  A,  L.  C 

t  In  the  Appendix  will  be  found  a  furmula  of  the  rniii/iiirr  t  title,  or  bail^  cms,  which  ia 
beat  calculated  to  convey  a  knowlcd|rr  cif  the  |n¥ci«e  conditions  of  the  grant. 

t  The  ooIt  two  fiefa  in  franc  aleu  in  the  prorince  were  thoae  of  Charleabourg^  near  Quebec, 
and  OUO  aqients  near  Three  RiTera,  granted  to  the  late  order  of  jeauita,  and  now  reverted  to  the 
crown.— c  ugMti, 

S  c 
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Besides  these  rights,  he  is  privileged  to  fell  timber  anywhere  within  his 
seigniory  for  erecting  mills,  repairing  roads,  or  constructing  new  ones,  or 
other  works  of  public  and  general  utility.  Lands  held  by  Roman  ca- 
tholics, under  any  of  the  afore-mentioned  tenures,  are  further  subject  to 
the  payment  to  their  curates  of  one  twenty-sixth  part  of  all  grain 
produced  upon  them,  and  to  occasional  assessments  for  building  and 
repairing  churches,  parsonage-houses,  or  other  works  belonging  to  the 
church. 

It  may  be  thought,  from  the  foregoing  enumeration  of  the  obligations 
of  the  feudal  tenant  or  censltairey  that  his  condition  is  by  no  means  so 
happy  as  to  render  a  propagation  of  the  seignorial  tenure  very  desirable ; 
but,  however  these  obligations  may  in  theory  appear  numerous  or  op- 
pressive, they  are  not  at  all  considered  so  in  practice,  and  the  habitant  of 
the  country  would  not  willingly  forego  his  present  modified  vassalage, 
if  indeed  the  independent  condition  of  the  Canadian  censitaire  can  be  so 
called,  for  the  most  absolute  freehold.  In  looking  a  little  farther  into 
the  comparative  advantages  of  both  systems  of  tenure,  at  least  as  regards 
the  early  settlements  of  a  country,  it  will  perhaps  be  found  that  the 
feudal  system  is  the  best  calculated  to  aid  and  promote  the  first  steps  of 
colonization,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  requiring  less  capital,  and  of  its 
concentrating  the  energies  of  a  new  settlement,  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable 
the  settlers  mutually  to  assist  one  another,  whilst,  superadded  to  these  ad- 
vantages, they  collectively  enjoy  the  countenance, aid,  and  protection  of  the 
seigneur,  who  is  himself  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  a  rising  colony,  that 
is  to  give  value  to  his  property.  The  seigneur  is,  in  some  instances,  bound 
to  open  roads  to  remote  parts  of  his  fief,  and  is  expected  to  provide  the 
settlers  with  the  means  of  grinding  their  corn,  by  the  erection,  within 
the  seigniory,  of  a  competent  mill  for  that  purpose. 

The  conditions  of  the  title  are  also  such  as  to  forward  the  settlement 
of  the  country,  from  their  being  imperative  upon  the  censitaire  to  cul- 
tivate and  reside  on  the  land,  tenirfeu  et  lieuy  within  a  year  and  day  from 
the  date  of  the  concession  *.     The  seigneur  cannot  dispose,  by  sale,  of 

*  '^  Soiit  tenus  tous  oensitaires  en  la  province  de  d6fTicher,  mettre  en  culture  et  tenir  feu  et 
lieu  sur  lea  terres  a  eux  conced^es  par  les  seigneurs^  dans  Tan  et  jour^  datee  de  leurs  titres ;  sous 
peine  de  reunion  de  leurs  terres  aux  domaines  des  seigneurs." — Cugnet,  art.  43. 
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forest  lands,  but  is  bound  to  concede  them,  and,  upon  bis  refusal  to  do 
so,  tbe  applicant  may  obtain  from  the  crown  the  concession  be  recjuires, 
under  the  usual  seignorial  stipulations,  in  which  case  the  rents  and  dues 
appertain  to  the  king  *.  We  are  not  aware,  however,  of  any  recorded 
instances  of  this  having  taken  place  in  the  colony. 

It  has  been  observed,  in  speaking  of  the  agriculture  of  the  country, 
that  a  very  minute  subdivision  of  the  feudal  lands  in  lA)wer  Canada  has 
taken  place,  arising  out  of  the  e({ual  division  of  property  by  inheritanc*e. 
But  the  tendency  of  the  law  which  prescribes  such  a  mode  of  succession, 
f.  e.  that  of  reducing  fanns  to  mere  shreds,  was  provided  against  by  an 
ordinance  of  the  French  king,  dated  the  28th  April,  1745,  registered 
in  the  province  f,  the  provisions  of  which  were  strictly  enforced  up  to 
the  period  of  the  con({uest.  It  formally  prohibited  all  censitaires  in  the 
seigniories  from  building  their  houses  and  stables  uiK>n  lands  that  were 
less  than  one  arpent  and  a  half  in  front,  by  a  depth  of  30  or  40,  under  a 
penalty  of,  1st,  100  livres  tournoh^  to  be  applietl  to  the  relief  of  the 
poorer  families  of  the  place,  and,  2ndly,  to  the  demolition  of  such  houses 
and  stabling.  They  were,  however,  allowed  to  erect  bams  upon  lots  of 
inferior  extent  for  the  reception  of  produce,  and  even  these  bams,  it 
appears  J,  were  to  be  built  of  wckkI  only. 

The  effect  of  this  salutary  ordinance  was  to  oblige  the  junior  branches 
of  the  family  to  repair  to  the  new  lands,  to  bring  the  seigneur's  estate  more 
rapidly  under  cultivation,  to  leave  the  immediate  ancestor,  or  the  co- 
heir, in  a  greater  degree  of  ease  and  inde{>endence :  in  fact,  its  operation 
was  attended  with  consequences  beneficial  to  all  parties.  It  was,  how- 
ever,  imperceptibly  de{)arted  from,  and  the  condition  of  the  habitant  has 
in  most  seigniories  become  evidently  deteriorated,  the  increase  of  tillage 
not  having  kept  pace  with  the  increase  of  {copulation.  It  is  proper,  ne- 
vertheless, to  obser\'e  that,  of  later  years,  less  reluctance  has  been  ma- 
nifested by  the  younger  members  of  the  Canadian  peasantr}*  to  leave  the 
paternal  roof  for  the  establishment  of  new  farms,  and  the  opening  set* 
tlements  in  the  remote  concessions  of  the  seigniories  are  evidence  of  the 

*  Cugmlf  art.  44.  t  Ediu  uid  Ordooiianon,  vol.  i.  p.  551 . 

:  Cugnel,  art  45. 
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fact.  Yet  it  cannot  be  said,  that  they  have  overcome  all  their  scruples 
relative  to  the  occupation  of  township  lands,  with  the  tenure  of  which 
they  are  unacquainted;  but  the  strong  aversion  they  have  always 
betrayed  to  removing  beyond  the  sight  of  the  parish  spire,  or  the  sound 
of  the  parish  bell,  is  gradually  wearing  away ;  more,  however,  from 
having  become  familiar  with  the  subject  and  circiunstances  of  new  set- 
tlement, than  a  diminution  of  those  neighbourly  and  social  habits  that 
characterize  the  honest  and  virtuous  peasantry  of  the  country. 

The  total  quantity  of  land  granted  en  seigneurie  in  the  province 
exceeds  12,000,000  superficial  French  arpents,  or  about  15,390  square 
miles:  that  laid  out  in  townships,  under  free  and  common  soccage, 
amounts  to  6,300,000  acres,  but  of  this  quantum  not  more  than  one-half 
is  actually  granted,  and  the  residue  of  the  province  remains  unsurveyed, 
and  is  generally  known  under  the  denomination  of  waste  lands  of  the 
crown^  and  liable  as  such  to  be  granted  enjief^ndi  seigneurie ^  or  in  soccage 
at  his  majesty's  pleasure. 

The  soccage  tenure,  which  is  in  fact  ihe  franc  aleu  roturier  of  the 
feudal  system  *,  is  probably  more  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the 
age  than  the  censive^  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  in  some  respects  it  is 
well  fitted  eminently  to  promote  individual  industry  and  enterprise,  the 
landholder  being  wholly  unshackled  by  any  condition  whatsoever,  neither 
rents,  corvhs^  mutation  fines,  banalite  or  the  obligation  of  grinding  his 
com  at  the  seignorial  mill ;  in  fact,  the  soccage  freeholder  is  bound  to 
no  other  obligations  than  those  of  allegiance  to  the  king  and  obedience 
to  the  laws.  The  township  settlements  of  the  province,  although  the 
date  of  their  commencement  is  comparatively  recent  (1798),  now  compose 
a  very  flourishing  and  interesting  section  of  the  country,  and  although 
their  population  at  present  bears  but  a  small  proportion  to  the  population 
of  the  whole  province,  the  rapidity  of  its  increase,  both  natural  and  con- 
tingent, as  arising  from  emigration,  must  ere  many  years  throw  con- 
siderable weight  into  the  scale  of  their  importance.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  townships  have,  however,  been  hitherto  exposed  to  much  embarrass- 

•  "  Franc  aleu  roturier  est  terre  sans  justice  ou  seigneurie^  pour  laquelle  le  detenteur  ne 
doit  cens,  rentes,  lots,  et  ventes,  ni  autres  redevances."  Coutume  de  Paris,  art,  68,  Cugnei 
thereon,  art,  32. 
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ment,  from  the  particular  mode  in  which  soccage  lands  were  originally 
distributed,  every  second  and  third  lot,  alternately,  in  each  range  being 
reserved  for  the  crown  and  the  protestant  clergy,  whereby  one-seventh 
of  the  whole  township  remained,  appropriated  by  law,  for  the  future 
disposition  of  his  majesty's  government,  and  one-seventh  for  the  main- 
tenance and  support  of  the  church  of  England  in  the  province.  We 
have  already,  in  another  part  of  this  work,  noticed  the  tendency  of 
these  reservations  to  interfere  with  the  contiguity  and  prosperity  of  the 
settlements  of  the  townships,  and  remarked  the  judicious  change,  in  this 
respect,  that  took  place  under  the  administration  of  the  Karl  of  Dalhousie; 
the  chequereil  system  having,  in  numerous  cases,  been  superseded  by 
the  plan  of  biocking  the  reserves,  that  is,  the  appropriation  of  two  distinct 
tracts  within  each  township,  one  of  which  contains  the  seventh  reserved 
for  the  crown,  and  the  other  the  seventh  reserved  for  the  clergy,  and 
these  tracts  are  generally  so  situated  as  to  prevent  their  interference  with 
the  settlements  at  a  time  when,  from  their  infanc>',  great  injury  is  sus- 
tained by  the  interloping  of  unimproveil  lands. 

Another  drawback  u{>on  the  inhabitants  of  the  townships,  which 
has  hitherto  operated  against  the  advancement  of  the  settlements,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  extensive  tracts  originally  granted  by  goveniment  to 
leaders  and  their  associates  •,  under  conditions  that  were  never  fulfilled 
by  the  grantees,  who  have,  nevertheless,  by  themselves,  or  their  repre- 
sentatives, continued  the  proprietors  of  the  soil,  which  is  left  uncultivated, 
and  an  almost  insuperable  check  to  the  progress  of  agricultural  improve- 
ment. The  indulgent  forbearance  of  his  majesty's  government  towards 
the  holders  of  these  lands  originated  in  the  knowledge  of  the  difficulties 
that  formerly  attended  the  clearing  and  cultivating  of  forest  land,  but  a 
due  regard  to  the  interests  of  actual  settlers  and  to  the  progressive  im- 

*  The  term  leader  applies  to  the  pencm  who  made  the  neceaaary  applicatiooft,  and  incurred 
all  the  expenaea  prerious  to  obtaining  the  patent,  and  alio  paid  all  fee*  that  became  due  on  the 
iatuing  of  the  patent  for  a  grant  of  land.  By  the  royal  instmctiont  which  were  made  known  in 
the  year  I'JW,  each  leader  had  a  right  to  make  an  application  and  obtain  for  himielf  and  thirty- 
nine  anociates  twelre  hundred  acrei  of  land  each  ;  but»  in  consideration  of  the  heavy  expenses 
which  the  leader  was  obliged  to  incur,  preTidun  to  his  obtaining  the  grant,  a  bond  was  generally 
enlered  into  between  the  leader  and  the  associate,  by  which  the  latter  bound  himself  to  conrey 
to  the  former  one  thousand  acres  out  of  his  twelve  hundred. 
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provement  of  the  province,  has  induced  his  majesty's  government  to 
resort  to  measures  calculated  to  compel  the  proprietors  of  the  soil  forth- 
with to  settle  their  lands,  under  penalty  of  cancelling  their  letters-patent, 
and  re-annexing  the  grants  to  the  territory  of  the  crown.  For  this 
purpose  the  creation  of  a  court  of  escheats  is  provided  for  by  10th 
section  of  an  act  of  the  imperial  parliament,  6th  Geo.  IV.  chap.  59,  which 
authorises  the  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  or  person  administering 
the  government  of  the  province,  to  constitute  and  appoint  one  or  more 
commissioners  of  escheats  and  forfeitures  of  land  within  the  said  province. 
These  commissioners  are  empowered  to  inquire  from  time  to  time,  on 
information  being  made  and  filed  by  the  attorney  or  solicitor-general  of 
the  province,  into  the  liability  of  lands  to  escheat,  by  reason  of  the  non- 
performance of  the  conditions  of  settlement,  and  the  verdict  of  a  jury  of 
twelve  men,  to  be  summoned  in  the  usual  way,  is  to  be  obtained  of  the  fact, 
whereupon  the  forfeited  lands  become  revested  in  his  majesty ;  but  it  is 
provided,  that  the  lands  so  forfeited  shall  not  be  regranted  till  after  the 
expiration  of  one  year  from  the  date  of  their  escheat,  excepting  "  to  the 
person  or  persons  holding  or  claiming  the  same  under  the  former  letters 
patent  thereof,  or  by  a  lawful  title  derived  under  the  same.**  The  clerk 
of  the  court  is  enjoined  to  give  notice  of  the  filing  of  any  information 
within  fourteen  days,  through  the  medium  of  the  gazette,  and  moreover 
to  have  such  notice  posted  in  some  public  place,  as  near  as  possible  to 
the  lands  described  in  such  information,  notifying  all  persons  interested 
of  the  nature  of  the  application,  and  the  time  of  its  investigation  by  the 
court,  which  time  is  not  to  exceed  four  months,  or  be  less  than  two  from 
the  date  of  publishing  such  notice. 

Under  this  act  a  commissioner  of  escheats  has  been  appointed,  and  the 
court  otherwise  organized,  but  we  are  not  aware  that  any  case  of  for- 
feiture has  yet  been  brought  under  its  cognizance ;  but,  situated  as  are 
large  sections  of  thq.  townships,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  functions  of 
this  court  will  not  long  remain  inactive. 

The  British  statute,  by  which  the  tribunal  of  escheats  is  created  *, 


*  6th  Qeo.  IV.  cap.  lis.    An  Act  to  provide  for  the  extinction  of  feudal  and  seignorial 
rights  and  burthens  on  lands,  held  4  titre  de  fief  and  a  titre  de  oens,  in  the  province  of  Lower 
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is  not  confined  to  that  object  alone,  but  extends  to  matters  far  more  ge- 
neral and  important,  as  respects  the  tenures  of  the  country.  Its  principal 
enactment  has  in  contemplation  the  conversion  of  the  feudal  into  the 
free  and  common  soccage  tenure,  for  which  purpose  the  proprietors  of 
fiefs  and  seigniories  are  authorised  to  apply  to  his  majesty  for  a  com- 
mutation of  the  burthens  that  attach  to  the  tenure,  and  to  receive  a 
regrant  of  the  same  under  free  and  conmion  soccage.  This  commuta- 
tion the  seigneur  is  himself  bcmnd  to  grant  to  his  censitaires,  should  any 
application  be  made  to  that  effect,  in  consideration  of  an  indenmity  to  hv 
amicably  agrecHl  upon  or  fixed  by  experts  or  appraisers. 


CaiuidA,  and  for  the  gradual  conTersion  <»f  those  tenures  into  the  tenure  of  free  and  commim 
•oocage,  and  for  other  purposes  relating  to  the  said  province.    22d  June,  J82f>. 

§  I.  3  Geo.  IV.  c.  119.  Recited,  PerHunn  holding  fiefs  or  seigniories  may,  on  application  to 
his  majesty,  and,  on  surrender  of  the  ungranted  parts  thentif,  tibtain  a  cnmmutatinn  and  relouM* 
of  feudal  burthens  due  to  his  majesty  thereon.  Such  fief  or  seigniory  may  )x*  regnuited  to  thf 
proprietor  in  free  and  rominon  soccage. 

(II.  Feudal  and  seiguorial  rights  on  the  granted  |>arts  of  such  seigui«»ry  not  to  be  afft'cti'd. 
until  a  commutation  thereof  shall  be  obtained  as  hereinaft4*r  provided. 

I  III.  Persons  holding  lands  in  ficf,  and  obtaining  a  commutation  as  aforesaid,  sUAl  U.* 
boond  to  grant  the  like  commutation  to  those  holding  under  them,  if  re«|uiri*d  ;  fur  »uch  prlo* 
or  indemnity  aa  shall  be  fixed  liy  experts. 

{  IV.  Seigniors  or  others  refusing  to  grant  such  commutation  may  be  imphmded  in  a  c«*urt 
of  lav,  and  huch  commutation  may  be  awarded  by  such  court  to  the  i*art\  requiring  the  vinw. 
on  payment  of  the  price  of  indemnity. 

I  V.  Such  commutation  having  been  voluntarily  agreed  upon,  or  awarded  by  a  court  of 
bw,  all  feudal  rights  and  burthens  shall  cease  upon  the  lands  for  which  the  save  shall  In* 
granted,  and  the  tenure  lie  converted  into  free  and  cummon  soccage. 

I  VI.  Nothing  herein  omtained  to  extend  to  discharge  arrears. 

I  VII.  Persons  applying  for  such  commutatinn  ti>  give  public  notice  to  uiurtgageva  and 
otbers  having  claims  on  such  lands. 

I  VIII.  Lands  bolden  in  free  and  common  soccage  in  Lower  Canada  to  be  subject  to  the 
laws  of  England. 

I  IX.  Certain  parts  of  the  coast  of  Labrador  and  adjacent  islands  reannexed  to  Lower 
Canada,  49  Geo  III  c.  27.  5  Geo.  IV.  c  67. 

I  X.  Court  of  escheats  may  be  constituted  in  the  said  province,  to  try  forfeitures  ot  uncul- 
tivated lands,  liable  to  escheat  to  the  crown.  Court  how  to  proceed.  Inqncats  to  be  returned. 
No  new  grant  of  escheated  lands  to  be  made  f«»r  one  year. 

{XI.  Notice  to  be  given.     Parties  interested  may  traverse  inqncats. 

I  X 1 1.  Certain  parts  of  the  clergy  resi*rves  in  the  said  prorince  may  be  somadcred,  ex- 
changed, and  rrgranted  for  certain  public  uses  and  other  purposes. 
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The  substance  of  the  act  will  be  sufficiently  collected  from  the  note 
at  the  foot  of  the  preceding  page,  and  its  title  must  appear  abundantly  ex- 
planatory of  its  object.  It  is  obviously  intended  to  efifect  one  way,  what 
the  constitutional  act  was  meant  to  accomplish  another,  that  is,  the  ex- 
tinction of  repugnant  tenures ;  with  this  diflference,  however,  that  the  Slst 
Geo.  III.,  chap.  31,  tended  to  leave  to  Lower  Canada  its  ancient  tenures, 
whilst  the  Canada  tenures  bill  aims  at  the  conversion  of  the  seigniories 
into  soccage  lands.  That  it  is  extremely  desirable  to  do  away  with  the 
existing  distinction  of  tenures  in  the  province,  no  one  can  doubt,  who  is 
aware  of  the  perplexity  it  produces,  from  the  total  disparity  of  the  laws 
by  which  the  different  tenures  are  respectively  governed ;  but  strongly 
attached  as  it  is  well  known  the  Canadians  are  to  the  feudal  system,  it 
is  not  probable  that  the  seignorial  will  yield  to  the  soccage  tenure,  nor 
have  the  seigneurs  of  the  country  hitherto  manifested  the  least  desire  of 
surrendering  their  present  privileges,  to  avail  themselves  of  the  latitude 
given  them  by  the  act  in  question,  of  commuting  the  burthens  which  they 
themselves  bear  as  the  direct  grantees  of  the  crown.  Since  the  promul- 
gation of  the  law  in  1825,  two  instances  only  of  applications  having  been 
made,  under  the  sanction  of  that  act,  are  recorded,  viz.  one  by  the  seig- 
neur of  St.  Anne  la  Pocadiere,  for  the  conversion,  into  free  and  common 
soccage,  of  one  of  the  unsettled  augmentations  of  his  seigniory,  and 
another  by  the  seigneur  of  Grondines  for  a  part  of  his  fief.  Indeed 
we  have  reason  to  think  that  applications  of  that  description  will  be  of 
rare  occurrence  hereafter,  and  that  the  end  for  which  the  statute  was 
passed  will  in  consequence  be  frustrated.  When  we  reflect  that  a  con- 
version of  tenure  carries  with  it  a  conversion  of  law,  that  the  effect  of  a 
man's  holding  a  farm  in  soccage  instead  of  en  roture  is  to  alter  the  rule 
of  descent  by  inheritance,  to  change  the  whole  body  of  the  law  appli- 
cable to  real  property,  and  thus  to  introduce  objects  totally  strange  and 
novel  to  the  censitaire;  it  is  not  surprising  that  insuperable  obstacles 
should  bar  the  success  of  any  effort  to  prevail  on  the  Canadian  agriculturist 
to  forsake  his  old  tenure,  and  relinquish  those  laws  and  usages  to  which 
he  is  from  long  familiarity  so  inveterately  attached. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


Militia  of  I^wer  Canada. 


The  plan  of  converting  the  mass  of  the  male  inhabitants  of  a  country 
into  an  organized  military  force,  is  obviously  one  of  the  vestiges  of  feudal 
government,  which  has  been  retained,  divested  of  its  feudal  tyranny,  as 
the  most  efTectual  means  of  combining  the  numerical  strength  and  phy- 
sical energies  of  the  people  to  repel  invasion  on  an  emergency.  By 
making  every  man  a  soldier,  a  competent  degree  of  military  spirit  is 
kept  up,  which  prepares  the  people  for  the  defence  of  their  country ;  whilst 
the  circumstance  of  indiscriminately  throwing  into  the  ranks,  the  higher 
as  well  as  the  lower  classes  of  society,  seems  to  give  a  patriotic  effect  to 
the  service,  which  adds  more  dignity  to  its  character,  and  inspires  the 
inferior  orders,  which  constitute  the  chief  body  of  the  militia,  with  a 
greater  degree  of  confidence  and  zeal. 

The  militia  forces  of  Lower  Canada,  exclusive  of  volunteers,  con- 

« 

sist  of  85  battalions,  whose  average  strength  ranges  from  900  to  1,500 
men  each ;  their  aggregate  effective  strength  exceeding  90,000  rank  and 
file,  and  the  total  number  of  officers  being  about  2,200.  The  volunteer 
corps  consists  of  six  troops  of  light  cavalry,  three  artillery  and  three  rifle 
companies,  whose  united  numbers,  including  officers,  do  not  perhaps 
amount  to  800  men,  but  the  martial  ardour,  and  the  spirit  of  discipline 
that  characterize  these  corps  are  such  as  to  render  them  very  efficient, 
should  any  event  occur  to  call  their  services  into  action.  Viewed  in  the 
light  of  a  school  for  military  discipline,  these  corps  are  extremely  useful; 
and  as  they  are  generally  composed  of  young  gentlemen  of  respectability, 
they  may  be  considered  as  a  means  of  supplying  the  militia  of  the  pro- 
vince with  effective  and  well-trained  officers,  capable  of  heading  their 
troops  and  companies  with  honour  to  themselves  and  advantage  to  the 
service,  should  it  ever  be  expedient  to  call  out  and  incorporate  any  part 
of  the  sedentary  militia  of  the  province. 

The  following  tabular  statements  will  show  the  precise  strength  of 
the  militia  at  four  different  periods,  and  the  aggregate  number  in  the 
actual  possession  of  arms. 
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The  provincial  statute  10th  and  11th  Geo.  IV.  chap.  S,  a  temporary 
«ct  which  expires  on  the  1st  of  May,  1832,  provides  for  the  regulation 
of  the  militia,  and  under  its  authority  a  new  organization  of  the  battalions 
took  place  under  the  administration  of  His  Excellency  Sir  James  Kempt, 
calculated  to  correspond  with  the  recent  subdivision  of  the  province  into 
counties.  The  distribution  of  the  militia  effected  by  this  re-organization 
will  be  found  in  page  390  et  9eq.^  where  the  limits  of  the  different  bat- 
talions in  each  county  and  in  the  towns  are  particularly  defined. 

By  this  act  every  able-bodied  male  inhabitant  of  the  province  above 
18  and  under  60  years  of  age,  having  resided  six  months  in  the  country, 
is  liable  to  serve  as  a  militiaman,  unless  exempted  by  law.  These  ex- 
emptions are  numerous,  and  extend  not  only  to  the  clergy  and  all  civil 
and  military  officers  of  his  majesty's  government,  but  also  to  persons 
having  served  as  officers  of  militia  before  the  passing  of  the  act,  to  phy- 
sicians and  surgeons,  notaries,  land-surveyors,  ferrymen,  millers,  school- 
masters, stewards  of  religious  communities,  and  students  in  seminaries, 
colleges,  schools,  and  academies.  The  qualification  of  officers  above  the 
rank  of  captain,  required  by  the  5th  section,  consists  in  being  the  hcmA 
fide  proprietor  of  a  real  estate  worth  50/.,  Halifax  currency,  per  annum, 
mn  estate  valued  at  half  that  annual  amount  being  sufficient  to  qualify 
any  person  to  hold  a  captain's  or  subaltern's  commission.  There  is  but 
one  annual  muster  enjoined,  fixed  by  the  act,  for  the  same  day  throughout 
the  province,  (29th  June),  and  this  muster  takes  place  by  companies 
and  not  battalions.  In  case  of  war,  invasion,  or  imminent  danger,  the 
governor  is  authorized  to  call  out  one-fifth  of  the  unmarried  militiamen 
of  the  province  under  the  age  of  30  years,  to  be  drawn  from  the  different 
battalions  by  ballot,  and  be  liable  to  serve  six  months. 

Of  the  efficiency  of  the  militia  forces  of  Lower  Canada  to  protect 
the  province  against  foreign  aggression,  we  have  already  had  abundant 
proof  during  the  late  war  with  the  United  States  of  America,  which  elicited 
at  once  the  loyalty,  zeal,  and  bravery  of  the  inhabitants.  The  explcnt 
of  Chateauguay,  which  shed  so  much  merited  lustre  upon  the  name  of  a 
Canadian  hero,  the  late  Honourable  Colonel  L.  De  Salaberry,  C.  B ,  the 
battle  of  Chr}*stler*s  Fanp,  and  several  other  engagements,  in  which  the 
forces  gallantly  participated  during  the  campaigns  of  1819  and 
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1814,  are  no  equivocal  testimony  of  their  devotion  and  attachment  to 
their  king  and  their  country.  The  alacrity  with  which  the  inhabitants 
thus  flew  to  arms  whenever  their  services  were  called  into  the  field  *, 
offers  a  fair  estimate  of  the  unqualified  reliance  to  be  placed  upon  their 
fidelity,  should  it  ever  be  necessary  again  to  appeal  to  them  bravely  to 
repel  the  attacks  of  an  invader.  The  manifold  blessings  they  enjoy, 
under  the  happy  and  free  constitution  and  government  extended  to  their 
country,  are  not  viewed  with  indifference  by  the  people,  and  they  power- 
fully serve  to  generate  and  propagate  the  strongest  attachment  to  the 
parent  state ;  and  whatever  may  be  the  legislative  differences  that  have 
unfortunately  prevailed  from  time  to  time  in  the  prdvince,  there  is  perhaps 
not  one  heart  but  what  glows  with  an  honest  and  loyal  affection  towards 
his  august  sovereign,  which  it  would  require  no  ordinary  injury  to  remove, 
and  a  very  subtle  political  poison  indeed  to  affect. 

It  is  perhaps  not  forgotten  that  the  Canadians,  during  the  very  heat 
of  the  provincial  wars  in  1775,  before  they  could  have  had  time  to  fa- 
miliarize  themselves  with  their  new  allegiance,  stood  nevertheless  firm  in 
the  cause  of  loyalty ;  and  that  it  was  through  the  intrepidity  of  a  party  <^ 
Canadian  boatmen,  chosen  and  commanded  by  the  late  Commodore 
Bouchette,  himself  a  French  Canadian,  that  the  then  governor  of  the 
country,  the  late  Lord  Dorchester,  was  enabled,  after  escaping  the  most 
critical  perils,  to  reach  the  capital  of  the  province,  where  his  arrival  is 
well  known  to  have  alone  prevented  the  capitulation  of  Quebec,  and  the 
consequent  surrender  of  the  country  f .     Such  was  the  devoted  feeling 

*  As  a  conspicuous  instance  of  the  zeal  with  which  the  inhabitants  entered  the  ranks  for 
the  defence  of  the  province^  it  may  be  stated  that  in  less  than  seven  weeks  157  rank  and 
file  were  recruited  by  beat  of  drum  in  Quebec  and  its  environs,  whilst  a  still  superior  number 
was  simultaneously  raised  in  the  districts  of  Montreal  and  Three  Rivers^  to  form  a  corps  of 
which  I  had  the  honour  of  being  appointed  major-commandant.  The  Canadian  voltigeurs^  so 
distinguished  for  services  during  the  war^  were  levied  with  equal  celerity. 

t  This  exploit^  which  historians  have  related  without  nevertheless  mentioning  my  late 
Other's  name,  is  circumstantially  described  in  an  History  of  Canada  at  the  eve  of  publication 
in  Montreal^  by  Dr.  Labrie,  a  member  of  the  house  of  assembly ;  and  the  substance  of  the  de- 
scription was  communicated  in  London  to  the  United  Service  Journal^  from  which  the  fol- 
lowing extract  is  taken.  The  adventure,  independently  of  its  historical  worth,  is  not  void  of 
interest,  and  it  is  therefore  inserted  at  length  :— - 

''  In  reverting  to  the  history  of  the  American  revolutionary  contest,  no  event  will  be  found 
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of  the  people  in  Canada  so  soon  after  its  conquest,  and  such  is  the  loyal 
feeling  that  has  been  confirmed  and  propagated  under  the  mild  and  be- 
neficent government  of  Great  Britain. 

ttore  ttrikingly  illmtrmUTe  of  the  extTtordinsrj  chancet  of  wwr,  iban  tbe  perilous  though  for- 
tanate  tdrenture  of  the  Ute  Oenend  Sir  Guy  Carltfrn  (then  governor  and  commander- in^icf  of 
the  arm  J  in  Canada),  whooe  descent  by  water  from  Montreal  to  Quebec  wai  effected  with 
safety  in  the  very  teeth  of  danger,  Montreal  being  already  in  the  occupation  of  the  American 
forces,  under  General  Montgomery,  and  the  shores  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  for  upwards  of  fifty 
below  that  city,  possessed  by  the  enemy,  who  had  constructed  armed  rafts  snd  floating 
at  the  junction  of  the  Sorel  with  the  Rirer  St.  Lawrence,  to  cut  off  the  communication 

the  capital.  Upon  the  successful  issue  of  so  haiardous  sn  attempt  is  well  known  to  hsTe 
depended  the  presenration  of  Canada ;  and  '  the  taking  of  General  Carlton,  whidi  appeared  nearly 
certain,  would  have  rendered  its  fate  inevitable  *.'  But  the  happy  arrival  of  the  governor  at 
Quebec  at  so  critical  a  juncture,  and  the  weU-adviaed  snd  sctive  steps  he  immediately  adopted, 
rescued,  ss  it  were,  the  country  from  the  grasp  of  an  enemy,  and  secured  to  Great  Britain  a 
footing  on  that  beautiful  portion  of  the  continent  of  America,  which  circumstances  threatened 
Ibr  ever  to  deny  her.  For  this  signal  service  Sir  Guy  Carlton  was  promoted  to  the  peerage, 
with  the  title  of  Lord  Dorchester.** 

"  Foiled  in  several  attempts  to  open  their  way  to  Quebec,  General  Carlton's  armament  were 
porsoed,  attacked,  and  driven  from  their  anchors  up  the  river  by  the  provincials  ;  '  so  that  as 
General  Montgomery  approached  Montreal,  immediately  on  the  surrender  of  St.  John's,  the 
governor's  situation,  whether  in  the  town  or  aboard  the  vessels,  became  equally  critical  t.'  In 
this  alarming  dilemma,  a  clandestine  escape  from  the  surrounding  enemy  appeared  the  only 
alternative  left ;  and  an  experienced  officer,  distinguished  for  his  intrepidity  and  courage,  was 
immediately  sent  for  to  concert  measures  for  the  general's  precipitate  departure.  Captain 
Bottchette,  the  officer  selected  for  this  service,  then  in  the  command  of  an  armed  v^sd  in  the 
harbour  of  Montreal,  sealously  assumed  the  responsible  duty  sssigned  to  him,  suggesting  at  tha 
same  time  the  sbsolute  necessity  of  the  general's  disguise  in  the  costume  of  a  Canadian  peasant  I, 
to  increase  the  chances  of  escape,  should  they,  as  appeared  probable,  fidl  in  with  the  enemy, 
whose  gun-boats  (chiefly  captures)  were  cruising  in  various  parts  of  the  river. 

*'  It  was  a  dark  and  damp  night  in  November.  A  light  skiflT,  with  muffled  poddies,  manned 
by  a  few  chosen  men,  provisioned  with  three  biscuits  each,  lay  alongside  Csptain  Bonchette's 
vessel ;  and  under  cover  of  the  night  the  disguised  governor  embarked,  accompanied  by  the 
Flooourable  Charles  De  La  Naudi^,  his  aide-de-camp,  and  an  orderly  seijcant  whose  name 
was  Bouthellier.  The  skiff  silently  pushed  off,  the  captain  frequently  communicating  his  orders 
in  a  preconcerted  manner  by  a  touch  on  the  shoulder  or  the  head  of  the  man  nearest  him,  who 
communicated  the  signal  to  the  next,  and  so  on.  Their  perplexity  increased  ss  they  approadied 
the  Berthier  Islands,  from  the  knowledge  that  the  enemy  had  taken  up  strong  positions  at  this 


Bfagasine,  Vol.  i.  No.  IV.  p.  9M.  1   Ibidem. 

;  Adolphus's  History  of  Geofge  the  Third's  Reign,  in  relating  this  (met,  gives  the  general 
the  csilnDe  of  a 
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Nuwher  ofBattaUcm*  i^  MUitia  in  eack  Omnhf  m  the  Prvmmee  ^Ldfwer 
Canada,  dUtinguiskiMg  the  Volunteer  Corps  i^  Artillery^  Cawdry^  amd 
Light  Infantry,  1830. 

Ac  ADiE — Forms  three  battalions.    The^r^  composed  of  the  militui 
residing  within  the  seigniory  of  De  L^ry.     The  second  of  the 


point,  etpeciallj  od  the  islands  sooth-west  of  Lake  St.  Peter,  which  commanded  the  diannel  on 
that  side,  and  compelled  their  adoption  of  the  other  to  the  northward,  thoa^  the  altematife 
seemed  almost  equally  fraught  with  peril,  as  American  troops  were  encamped  on  its  banks. 

*^  The  most  imminent  danger  thej  experienced  was  passing  throng  the  narrows  of  Berthier, 
the  shores  of  which  were  lined  by  American  bivouacs,  whose  blaang  fires,  reflecting  isx  on  the 
surfEioe  of  the  waters,  obliged  them  often  to  stoop,  cease  paddling,  and  allow  thanselves  to 
drift  down  with  the  current,  exhibiting  the  appearance  of  drifting  timber,  firequentlj  seen  on 
the  St.  Lawrence.  So  near  did  they  approach,  that  the  sentind's  exultii^  shout,  '  All 's  well  f 
occasionally  broke  upon  the  awful  stillness  of  the  night,  indicating  their  perilous  situation,  in- 
creased  by  the  constant  barking  of  dogs,  that  seemed  to  threaten  them  with  discovery.  It 
obviously  required  the  greatest  prudence  and  good  fortune  to  escape  the  vigilance  of  an  enemy 
thus  stationed  The  descent,  however,  was  happily  effected  by  impelling  the  skiff  smoothly 
along  the  waters  with  their  hands  for  a  distance  of  nearly  nine  miles. 

''Alter  ascertaining  that  the  enemy  had  not  yet  occupied  Three  Rivers,  they  repaired 
thither  from  Point  du  hac,  nine  miles  from  the  town ;  and  remaining  there  for  a  short  space  of 
time  to  recruit  from  their  fatigues.  Lord  Dorchester  and  the  whole  party  narrowly  escaped  being 
made  prisoners  by  a  detachment  of  the  American  army,  who  were  now  entering  the  town. 
Overcome  by  exhaustion,  the  general,  leaning  over  a  table  in  an  inner  room  at  Mr.  De  Ton- 
nanceur's,  fell  asleep.  The  clang  of  arms  was  presently  heard  in  the  outward  passage,  and  soon 
afterwards  American  soldiers  filled  the  apartment  adjoining  that  in  which  was  the  general  him- 
self. The  governor's  disguise  proved  his  preservation ;  and  Captain  Bouchette,  with  peculiar 
self-possession  and  affected  listlessness,  walked  into  the  governor's  apartment,  tapped  him  gently 
on  the  shoulder,  and  beckoned  him  away  with  the  greatest  apparent  ^uniliarity,  to  elude  sus- 
picion, at  the  same  time  apprising  him  cautiously  of  the  threatening  danger.  Captain  B.  led 
the  way  through  the  midst  of  the  heedless  guards,  followed  closely  by  the  general ;  and,  hastening 
to  the  beach,  they  moved  ofiT  precipitately  in  the  skiff*,  and  reached  unmolested  the  foot  of  the 
Richelieu  Rapid,  where  an  armed  brig  (the  Fell)  was  fortunately  found  lying  at  anchor,  which, 
on  the  arrival  of  the  governor  on  board,  set  sail  for  Quebec  with  a  favouring  breeze  *," 

"  Arrived  at  the  capital,  the  governor  desired  to  land  in  Captain  Bouchettc's  boat,  and  was 
accompanied  by  him  to  the  Chateau  St.  Louis,  where  the  important  service  he  had  just  rendered 
his  country  was  generously  and  magnanimously  acknowledged  in  the  presence  of  the  assembled 
counsellors  and  notables. 

''  The  successful  defeat  of  the  invasion  of  Canada,  with  the  slender  forces  at  the  disposal 


*  Quebec  Mercury,  April,  1814. 
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residing  within  the  seigniory  of  La  CoUe.  The  tkird  of  the  militia  re- 
tiding  within  the  township  of  Sherrington. 

Beauce — ^The  militia  residing  within  the  above  county  form  one 
battalion  of  infantry  and  one  troop  of  volunteer  cavalry. 

Beauharnois — Forms  two  battalions.  The  ^rst  consists  of  the 
militia  residing  within  the  St.  Regis  Indian  l^Midt^  and  the  townships 
of  Godmanchester,  Hinchinbrooke,  and  Hemmingford.  The  ^amdot  the 
militia  residing  within  the  seigniory  of  Beauharnois. 

Bellechasse — Forms  three  battalions.  The^fr^  composed  of  the 
militia  residing  within  the  seigniories  of  St.  Michel,  Beaumont,  and  their 
augmentation,  Vincennes,  Livaudi^re,  and  the  parish  of  St  Charles. 
The  second  of  the  militia  residing  within  the  seigniories  of  Berthier,  Bel- 
lechasse, St.  Vallier  and  augmentation,  and  the  township  of  Arma^. 
The  Mrd  of  the  militia  residing  within  the  seigniory  of  St  Gervais  and 
townships  of  Buckland  and  Standon. 

Berthier — Forms  three  battalions.  The  Jirsi  composed  of  the 
militia  residing  within  the  seigniory  of  Berthier  and  augmentation,  Du 
Sable  or  York,  fief  Petit  Bruno  or  part  of  Maskinonge,  fief  Chicot,  part 
of  Lanaudidre,  township  of  Brandon,  the  islands  of  St  Ignace  and  Du 
Pads,  and  all  the  other  islands  in  the  River  St.  Lawrence  nearest  to 
the  said  battalion,  in  whole  or  in  part  fronting  the  same.  The  ^amd  of 
the  militia  residing  within  the  seigniory  of  La  Valtrieand  augmentation, 
and  the  townships  of  Kildare,  D*Aillebout,  and  De  Ramsay.  The  tkird 
at  the  militia  residing  within  the  seigniories  of  Lanoraye,  Dautray,  and 
their  augmentation. 

BoNAVENTURE — Forms  one  battalion. 

Chamblv — Forms  three  battalions.  The^r#/  composed  of  the 
militia  residing  within  the  seigniory  of  Boucherville,  fief  Tremblay,  that 
part  of  the  parish  of  Longueuil  which  is  within  the  county,  and  the  two 


»ininander>iii-chi«f,  ttod  at  so  tmrlj  m  pmod  after  ito  oonqoeat,  when  the  ooontry  had 
ativrly  but  a  few  yeare  before  been  transferred  froin  the  tobjection  of  one  wowtnign  to 
the  allegiance  of  another,  it  an  erent  that  haa  immortalised  the  aenriore  of  the  late  Lord  Dor- 
chester—one of  the  moat  popular  goremora  Lower  Canada  erer  had,  and  one  whose  lucdiive 
itttnitioai  of  the  goremment  of  that  pnirincc  are  still  recollected  with  pride  and  plsiure 
pcople^-— t'nilril  SerMce  Jomrmmi,  No.  XXVI  Jmmmmrw,  1831. 
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first  ranges  of  the  seigniory  of  MontarviUe*  The  second  of  the  milttia 
residing  within  the  third  range  of  the  seigniory  of  MontarviUe,  and  of 
that  part  of  the  barony  of  LfOngueuil  which  forms  the  parish  of  St.  Joseph 
de  Chambly ,  known  as  Chambly  West.  The  tiiird  of  the  militia  residing 
within  those  parts  of  the  parishes  of  St  Luke,  Blairfindie,  and  St.  John 
which  are  in  the  barony  of  Longueuil. 

Champlain — ^Forms  one  battalion. 

Dorchester — ^Forms  one  battalion. 

Dbummond — ^Forms  one  battalion  of  infantry  and  one  troop  of 
volunteer  cavalry. 

Gaspe — ^Forms  one  battalion. 

Kamouraska — Forms  two  battalions.  The  first  composed  of  the 
militia  residing  within  the  seigniories  of  Terrebois,  Granville,  and  La 
Chenaye;  L'Islet  du  Portage,  Granville,  and  Kamouraska;  and  the 
townships  of  Bungay  and  Woodbridge.  The  second  of  the  militia  re»- 
siding  within  the  seigniories  of  St  Denis,  Bivi^  Quelle  and  its  aug- 
pnentation,  and  Ste.  Anne,  and  the  township  of  Ixworth. 

La  Chenaye — ^Forms  one  battalion. 

La  Prairie — Forms  two  battalions.  The  first  composed  of  the 
militia  residing  within  the  seigniories  of  La  Prairie  de  la  Magdeleine  snd 
Sault  St.  Louis,  with  the  islands  fronting  the  same.  The  second  of  the 
militia  residing  within  the  seigniories  of  Chateauguay  and  La  Salle. 

L'AssoMPTioN — ^Forms  two  battalions.  The^r^  composed  of  the 
militia  residing  within  the  parishes  of  St.  Sulpice,  Isle  Boudiard,  Re- 
pentigny,  and  L'Assomption.  The  second  of  the  militia  residing  witlmi 
the  parishes  of  St.  Jacques  and  the  townships  of  Rawdon  and  Chertsey. 

L'Islet — Forms  two  battalions.  The^st  composed  of  the  militia 
residing  within  the  seigniories  of  St.  Roch  des  Aulnets,  Reaume,  St.  Jean 
Port  Joli,  the  township  of  Ashford  and  augmentation,  the  seigniories  of 
L'Islet,  Lessard,  and  Bonsecours.  The  second  of  the  militia  residing  within 
the  seigniories  of  Vincelot  and  its  augmentation.  Cape  St.  Ignace, 
Gagnier,  St.  Claire,  Riviere  du  Sud,  and  Lepinay,  with  all  the  islands  in 
the  St.  Lawrence  nearest  to  the  said  county,  and  in  whole  or  in  part 
fronting  the  same. 

LoTBiNiERE — ^Forms  two  battalions.    The  first  composed  of  the 
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milida  residing  within  the  arigniories  of  Lotbini^re  and  augmentation, 
and  St.  Jean  des  ChaUlmis  and  augmentation.  The  secamd  of  the  militia 
residing  within  the  seigniories  of  Tilly  or  St  Antoine,  Gasp^,  St  Giles, 
Des  Plaines,  Bonsecours,  and  St.  Croix. 

Meo ANTIC — Forms  one  battalion. 

MissisQUi — Forms  one  battalion  of  infantry  and  one  troop  of  vo- 
lunteer cavalry. 

MoNTMOREKCi — Forms  one  battalion. 

Montreal  and  City — Forms  eight  battalions  of  infantry,  two 
troops  of  volunteer  cavalry,  two  companies  of  artillery,  and  two  companies 
of  rifles.  The^j#  battalion  of  infantry  is  composed  of  the  militia  residing 
within  the  Fauxbourg  Ste.  Marie,  the  division  of  Ste.  Marie  and  St  Martin, 
and  the  division  of  La  Visitation,  country  district  The  wecomd  of  the 
militia  residing  within  that  part  of  the  town  which  is  between  the  centre 
of  St  Joseph-street  to  the  south-west,  Dalhousie^uare,  and  the  pro- 
l<mgation  of  Lacroix-street  to  the  north-east ;  the  River  or  Commisrioner- 
itreet  to  the  south-east ;  and  Craig-street  as  far  as  Sanguinet-street,  and 
firom  thence  to  the  centre  of  St  Louis-street,  Fauxbourg  St  Louis,  as 
hat  as  Lacrcnx-street  to  the  north-west ;  the  Fauxbourg  St  Louis  and 
the  division  of  St  Michel,  country  district  The  Mrd  of  the  militia  re- 
siding  within  that  part  of  the  town  which  is  between  the  centre  of  St 
Joseph^treet  to  the  north-east ;  to  the  centre  of  M'Gill-street  and  its 
prolongation  to  the  south-east  as  weU  as  the  nwth-west ;  to  the  south- 
west of  the  small  river,  or  the  centre  of  Craig-street,  to  the  north-west ; 
tfie  small  river,  commonly  called  River  des  Scaurs  Grises,  to  the  south- 
east ;  La  Pointe  k  Calliires  and  the  division  of  the  Tanneries,  country 
district  The  Jbmrtk  of  the  militia  residing  within  all  that  part  of  the 
suburb  St  Lawrence,  which  is  to  the  north-east  of  the  centre  of  St 
Lawrence-street,  commmily  called  Grande  Rue  of  the  suburb  of  St. 
Laurent,  as  far  as  Sanguinet-street ;  8d.  the  division  of  Ste.  Catherine ; 
Sd.  the  division  of  CAte  de  Notre  Dames  des  Neiges,  of  the  country 
district  The  Jf/ik  of  the  militia  residing  within  the  west  part  of  the 
suburb  St.  Lawrence,  that  is,  all  that  part  which  is  to  the  south-west  of 
the  centre  of  St  Lawrence-street  to  St  Radegonde-street,  and  its  pro- 
longation; id.  the  suburb  St  Antoioe ;  Sd.  the  divisions  of  St  Anlonie 
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and  St.  Luc,  of  the  ooontry  district.  The  doM  of  Ae  militia  residing 
within  the  suburbs  St.  Joseph  and  Ste.  Anne»  the  divisions  St  Pierre,  St. 
Paul,  and  Island  St  Paul,  of  the  country  district.  The  seventh  of  the 
militia  residing  within  the  parishes  of  Lachine,  Point  Claire,  Ste.  Anne^ 
and  Ste.  G^nevi^ve.  The  eighth  of  the  militia  residing  within  the  parishes 
of  Longue  Pointe,  Pointe  aux  Trembles,  La  Rivi6re  des  Prairies,  Sault 
au  R^coUet,  and  St.  Laurent. 

The  troops  of  cavalry  and  companies  of  artillery  and  rifles  are  com- 
posed of  such  militia  residing  within  the  county  as  may  viduntea:  to 
serve  m  the  same. 

NiCOLET — Forms  two  battalions.  The^^  composed  of  the  n^tia 
residing  within  the  seigniories  of  Nicolet  and  augmentaticm,  6odfroy» 
Roquetaillade,  and  B^cancour.  The  second  of  the  militia  residing  withia 
the  seigniories  of  St  Pierre  les  Becquets,  Gentilly,  Coumoyer,  Dutord, 
and  townships  of  Maddington  and  Blanford. 

OBX.EANS — Forms  one  battalion. 

Ottawa— Forms  three  independent  divisions.  The^et  composed 
of  the  militia  residing  within  the  townships  of  Lochaber  and  its  augmcn- 
tation,  or  Gore,  Buckingham,  and  Templeton.  The  4fecand  of  the  miUtia 
residing  within  the  townships  of  Hull,  Eardley,  Ondow,  Bristc^  and 
Clarendon.  The  third  of  the  militia  residing  within  the  seigniory  of  Ia 
Petite  Nation. 

PoKTNEUF — ^Forms  two  battalions.  The  ^rst  composed  of  the 
militia  residing  within  the  seigniories  of  Deschambault,  Lachevzoti^re^ 
La  Tesserie,  Francheville,  Grondines,  reste  des  Grondines,  and  their  aug- 
mentations. The  second  of  the  militia  residing  within  the  seigniories  of 
Gaudarville,  Fossambault,  Desmaures  or  St.  Augustin,  Guillaume  Bon- 
homme,  the  seigniories  Neuville  or  Pointe  aux  Trembles,  Bourg  Louis, 
B^lair  and  its  augmentation,  Dauteuil,  Jacques  Cartier,  barony  of  Port- 
neuf  and  Perthuis. 

Quebec — City  and  Banlieue — ^Forms  five  corps,  consisting  of 
one  battalion  of  artillery  and  four  battalions  of  infantry.  The  battalion 
of  artillery  composed  of  the  militia  residing  within  the  walls  of  the  dty  of 
Quebec.  The^rst  of  infantry  of  the  militia  residing  in  the  lower  town, 
within  St.Nicholas^treet,  the  easterly  side  of  the  same  inclusively^  and  the 
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Iwe  of  the  Banliem,  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  and 
on  the  north  by  the  height  of  the  cape,  prolonged  to  the  said  Banlieue.  The 
meomd  of  the  militia  residing  within  St  Valier  and  St  Rodi  suburbs* 
from  St  Nidiolas-street,  the  westerly  side  of  the  same  inclusively,  to  the 
Banlieue  of  Quebec,  except  on  the  north  side,  where  the  River  St  Charles 
shaU  form  its  limits.  The  tkird  of  the  militia  residing  within  St  John 
suburbs,  from  C6te  St  G^nevi^ve  to  St.  Joachim-street,  the  north  aide 
of  the  same  inclusively,  and  from  the  walls  of  the  city  to  the  line  of  the 
Banlieue.  The^fimrth  of  the  militia  residing  within  St  Louis  suburbs 
and  that  part  of  St  John  suburbs,  from  Artillery-street  indusivdy,  to 
St  Joadiim-street,  the  south  side  of  the  same  indusivelyt  uid  from  the 
widb  of  the  dty  to  the  line  of  the  Banlieue. 

The  first,  second,  third,  md  fourth  battalions,  extending  to  the 
Bnlieue^  are  understood  to  extend  to  the  utmost  limita  of  the  Banlieue  of 
Quebec,  and  to  include  the  same,  saving  the  exception  made  with  req^eet 
to  the  second  battalion. 

The  militia  residing  within  that  part  of  the  county  of  Quebec  out 
of  the  dty  and  suburbs,  on  the  north  of  the  River  St  Charles,  form  two 
faattalioos.  The  JSnt  composed  of  the  militia  residing  within  the  sdg- 
■iories  of  Beauport*  Notre  Dame  des  Anges,  DorsainviUe,  and  LfCpinay, 
until  intercepted  by  the  Little  River  St  Charles,  and  the  townships  of 
Stoneham  and  Tewkesbury.  The  seamd  of  the  militia  residing  within 
fief  Hubert,  the  sdgniories  of  SiUery,  St  Gabriel,  and  fief  St  Ignace. 

Richelieu — Forms  three  battalions.  The  firH  composed  of  the 
militia  of  the  seigniory  of  St  Ours.  The  second  of  the  militia  of  the 
saigmories  of  St  Charles  and  St  Denis.  The  tkM  of  the  mUitia  of  the 
srigniarins  of  Sorel  and  islands  Bonsecour,  Bourgmarie,  West  Bourg« 
diemin,  and  St.  Charles  de  Yamaska. 

RmousKi — ^Fwms  one  battalion. 

RouviLLE — Forms  three  battalions.  The  Jk^^  composed  of  the 
mUitia  residing  within  the  seigniory  of  Rouville  and  ChamUy  East 
The  meamd  of  the  militia  residing  within  the  seigniory  of  Monnoir  and 
aqginentation.  The  tkird  of  the  militia  residing  within  the  seigniories 
of  Bleury,  Sabrevois,  Noyan,  and  Foucault 

Saousmat — ^Fonns  two  battalions.     The  JItmI  composed  of  the 
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iniUtia  residing  within  that  part  of  the  seigniory  of  Be«upr6  within  thd 
county,  the  seigniories  of  Du  Gk>uffre,  St  Croix,  and  Isle  aux  Coa^resi 
The  second  of  the  militia  residing  within  the  seigniories  of  Eboulements, 
Murray  Bay,  Mount  Murray,  and  the  township  of  Settrington. 

Shefford — Forms  one  battalion. 

Sherbrooke — Forms  one  battalion  of  infantry  and  two  troops  of 
volunteer  cavalry.  . 

Stanstead — Forms  one  battalion  of  infantry  and  one  troop  of  vo« 
lunteer  cavalry. 

St.  Hyacinthe — Forms  three  battalions.  The  ^rst  composed  <tf 
the  militia  residing  within  the  limits  of  the  parishes  of  St.  Hyacinthe^ 
La  Presentation,  and  St.  Damase.  The  second  of  the  remaining  three 
parishes  of  the  seigniory  of  St.  Hyacinthe,  St.  Pie,  St.  C^saire,  and  Ab- 
bottsford.  The  third  of  the  militia  residing  within  the  seigniories  of  D^ 
Ramsay  and  of  Bourgchemin  East. 

St.  Maurice — Forms  three  battalions.  The  ^rst  composed  of  the 
militia  reriding  within  Ste.  Marguerite,  Three  Rivers,  and  Banlieue, 
St.  Maurice,  Pointe  du  Lac,  fief  Gkitineau,  and  the  township  of  Caxton.' 
The  second  of  the  militia  residing  within  the  seigniories  of  River  du 
Loup,  Maskinong^,  fief  St.  Jean  and  its  augmentation,  Carufel,  and  part 
of  Lanaudi^re,  and  all  the  islands  in  the  River  St.  Lawrence  nearest  to 
the  said  county,  and  in  whole  or  in  part  fronting  the  same.  The  third 
of  the  militia  residing  within  the  seigniories  of  Grosbois  or  Machiche^ 
fief  Dumontier  and  Grandpr6,  and  the  townships  of  New  Glasgow  and 
Hunterstown. 

Terrebonne — Forms  two  battalions.  The  ^rst  composed  of  the 
militia  residing  within  the  seigniories  of  Terrebonne,  Des  Plaines,  aug- 
mentation of  Terrebonne,  Blainville,  formerly  part  of  Mille  Isles,  its 
augmentation,  and  the  township  of  Abercrombie.  The  second  of  the 
militia  residing  within  the  seigniory  of  Isle  J^sus. 

Two  Mountains — Forms  three  battalions.  The  ^rst  composed 
of  the  militia  residing  within  the  seigniory  of  Mille  Isles,  or  Riviere  du 
Ch6ne,  and  Isle  Bizarre.  The  second  of  the  militia  residing  within  the 
seigniory  of  Argenteuil,  the  townships  of  Chatham,  Grenville  and  its 
augmentation,  Wentworth,  Harrington,  Arundel,  and  Howard.    The 
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tkini  of  the  militia  residing  within  the  seigniory  of  the  Lake  of  Two 
Mountains  and  augmentation  thereto. 

Vaudeeuil — ^Forms  two  battalions.  The  Jlrst  composed  of  the 
mUitia  residing  within  the  seignicHies  of  Vaudreuil,  New  Ixmgueuil,  Sou- 
langes.  Isle  Perrot,  and  all  the  islands  in  the  River  St.  Lawrence  nearest 
to  that  part  of  the  said  battalion,  and  in  whole  or  in  pflt  fronting  the 
same.  The  sectmd  of  the  militia  residing  within  the  seigniory  of  Rigaud, 
the  township  of  Newton,  and  all  the  islands  in  the  Grand  or  Ottawa 
River,  and  on  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  nearest  that  part  of  the  battalion, 
and  in  whole  or  in  part  fronting  the  same. 

VEECHEEEa— Forms  three  battalions.  The  Jlrst  composed  of  the 
militia  of  the  seigniories  of  Vercheres,  Bellevue,  and  the  parish  of  Con« 
trtOGeur,  with  the  islands  in  front  of  the  same.  The  seamd  of  the  militia 
residing  within  the  seigniories  of  Varennes,  St  Michel,  and  La  Trinity 
GuUlaudit^re,  St  Blain,  Beloeil,  and  its  augmentation.  The  third  of  the 
ttiilitia  residing  within  the  parishes  of  St  Marc  and  St  Antoine. 

Yam ASKA — Forms  two  battalions.  The  Jirst  composed  of  the  militia 
redding  within  the  seigniories  of  Yamaska,  Bourgmarie  East,  St  FraD9ois, 
PierreviUe,  Deguire,  and  Lussaudi^re.  The  seeaml  of  the  militia  residing 
withm  the  seigniories  of  Baye  St  Antoine  and  Courval. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

Outline  of  tke  CJenstitulaon,  Oovenimeiit,  and  Laws  of  Lower  Canada. 

In  forming  the  plan  of  government  for  Canada,  the  broad  principlea 
of  the  English  constitution  were  introduced  wherever  it  was  practicable. 
In-  the  upper  province  no  impediments  to  this  course  of  proceeding  were 
met  with,  but  in  Lower  Canada  some  small  deviations  were  found  ne- 
cessary, in  order  to  reconcile  it  to  the  genius  of  a  people  so  long  ae- 
custc»ned  to  a  different  regime. 

Here,  as  in  the  sister  province,  the  dvil  department  is  administerad 
by  a  governor,  who  is  generally  a  militaiy  officer  and  commander  of  the 
forces,  a  lieutenant-governor,  an  executive  council,  a  l^slative  council, 
and  a  house  of  assembly,  or  the  representatives  of  the  people.  The  go- 
vernor and  lieutenant-governor  naturally  exerdse  their  authority  under 
the  royal  commission.  The  members  of  the  executive  council,  amount- 
ing to  eleven  in  number,  derive  their  appointments  from  the  king,  and 
this  body  exercises  a  direction  over  the  concerns  of  the  province  nearly 
similar  to  that  of  the  privy  council  in  the  affairs  of  England.  The  le- 
gislative council,  which,  by  the  act  of  the  constitution,  was  made  to 
consist  of  fifteen  members,  is  at  present  increased  to  nearly  double  that 
number,  all  of  whom  are  appointed  by  mandamus  from  the  king,  and 
constitute  what  may  be  termed  the  second  estate  of  the  province,  which, 
with  the  governor  and  the  house  of  assembly  or  third  branch,  forms  the 
provincial  parliament. 

The  house  of  assembly  is  composed  of  eighty-three  members,  and  is 
a  copy,  on  a  small  scale,  of  the  house  of  commons  of  the  imperial  par- 
liament. The  representatives  are  chiefly  extensive  proprietors  of  land, 
who  are  elected  for  the  counties  by  the  votes  of  persons  being  actual 
possessors  of  landed  property  of  at  least  forty  shillings  dear  annual 
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value:  for  the  cities  of  Quebec  and  Montrealt  and  the  boroughs  of  William 
Henry  and  Three  Riven,  they  are  chosen  by  voters  who  must  be  pos- 
sessed of  »  dwelling-house  and  piece  of  ground  of  not  less  annual  value 
than  five  pounds  sterling,  or  else  have  been  domiciliated  in  the  place  for 
one  year  previous  to  the  writs  issuing,  and  have  paid  one  year's  rent, 
not  under  ten  pounds  sterling,  for  a  house  or  lodging.  There  exists  no 
disqualification  either  for  the  electors  or  the  elected  on  account  of  re» 
ligious  tenets ;  for  in  this  country,  where  toleration  reigns  in  its  pleni- 
tude^ every  one,  whatever  may  be  his  faith,  is  eligible  to  fill  any  oflice 
or  employ,  provided  the  other  qualifications  required  by  law  are  not 
wanting. 

The  sittings  of  the  legislature  usually  begin  in  January,  uid  all  the 
pabUc  and  private  business  is  in  g^fieral  gone  throi^h  by  the  latter  end 
of  March,  about  which  time  it  is  prorogued,  so  that  the  session  seMom 
exceeds  the  term  of  three  months  between  January  and  ApriL  Should 
parliament  not  be  sooner  dissolved,  its  duration  is  limited,  by  the  act  cS 
the  constitution,  to  the  period  of  four  years,  when  its  functions  expire, 
and  writs  are  immediatdy  issued  for  the  election  of  another.  At  such  a 
CB8ia»  the  independence  and  energy  of  the  various  voters,  the  pgofessions 
and  humility  c^  the  candidates,  are  as  strikingly  portrayed  as  in  the 
more  turbulent  contests  that  take  place  on  similar  occasions  in  the  mother 
country. 

The  governor  is  invested  with  power  to  prorc^^e,  and  in  the  ex^ 
erase  of  his  own  discretion  to  dissolve,  the  parliament,  to  give  or 
widihold  the  rojral  assent  to  bills  passed  by  it,  or  to  reserve  them  in 
eases  of  doubt  or  difficulty  until  his  majesty's  pleasure  be  made  known 
diereon.  Such  acts  as  receive  the  governor's  assent  are  usually  put  into 
imraediate  force,  but  his  majesty  may  disallow  any  act  so  pasted  by  the 
provincial  parliament,  within  two  years  from  the  date  of  its  arrival  in 
Ei^and. 

The  acts  that  emanate  from  the  provincial  parliament  are  all  of  a 
local  nature— auch,  for  instance,  as  providing  for  the  internal  regulations 
of  the  country  through  the  various  departments ;  for  its  defence,  as  Cmt 
aa^ralates  to  enrolling  and  embodying  the  militia;  and  imposing  taxes 
isi  laising  the  maeswry  suppliea  ta  def eaf  the  expenaat  of  gcMrermneni, 
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over  which  supplies  the  legislature  exercises  a  direct  controL  But  anf 
acts  tending  to  alter  or  affect  the  omstitution  granted  in  1791»  the  tidies^ 
grants  of  land  for  the  maintenance  of  the  protestant  dergy/  the  rights 
of  presentaticm  to  rectories  or  the  ^idowments  of  parsonages,  whatever 
relates  to  the  exercise  of  religious  worship,  or  disqualification  on  account 
of  religious  tenets,  the  rights  of  the  clergy,  to  changes  or  modificatiims 
of  the  discipline  of  the  church  of  England,  or  of  the  royal  prerogatiTe  on 
the  subject  of  waste  crown  lands,  must,  after  having  passed  the  provincial 
legidature,  be  submitted  to  the  British  parliament,  and  receive  the  royal 
assent  before  they  can  pass  into  laws. 

There  exists  in  Lower  Canada  no  regular  code  in  which  the  laws  of 
the  land  are  systematically  incorporated,  nor  would  it,  indeed,  be  a  task  of 
<»dinary  difficulty  to  collect  and  condense  them,  so  divers  are  tiieir 
elements,  and  so  complex  their  character.  The  jurisprudence  of  the 
country  may  be  said  to  embrace  the  French,  the  English,  and  the  Roman 
or  civil  laws,  and  these  are  all  so  blended  in  practice,  that  it  is  often 
doubtful  whence  the  rule  of  decision  wiU  be  drawn,  although  the  line 
of  distinction  is  better  defined  in  theory.  The  statute  law  of  the  pnv 
vince  may  be  stated  under  five  heads : — 1st,  The  articles  of  capitulatiaii» 
that  form  part  of  the  guaranteed  rights  of  the  inhabitants ;  2d,  The 
81st  Geo.  III.  cap.  SI,  or  the  constitutional  act,  and  all  other  British 
statutes  expressly  extending  to  the  colonies ;  3rd,  The  edicts,  declarations, 
and  ordinances  of  the  Kings  of  France  officially  registered  in  the  province; 
4th,  The  ordinances  of  the  governor  and  council  anterior  to  1798 ;  and 
5th,  The  acts  of  the  provincial  legislature  subsequent  to  1798.  The 
text-book  or  common  law,  is  the  custom  of  Paris  as  modified  by  the 
customs  of  the  country,  and  this  law  was  co-extensive  with  the  whole 
province  until  the  passing  of  the  Canada  tenures'  bill  in  1825,  which  re* 
stricted  the  application  of  the  French  law  to  the  feudal  section  of  the 
colony,  and  introduced  bodily  the  English  laws  to  the  remainder  of  the 
province.  The  criminal  law  of  the  province  is  the  English  code  as  it  stood 
in  1774,  and  the  statutes  of  a  declaratory  or  modifying  nature  that  have 
since  passed  the  local  legislature. 

The  judiciary  consists  of  a  court  of  appeals,  a  court  of  king's  bench 
for  the  district  of  Quebec,  one  for  the  district  of  Three  Rivers,  and 
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anothiear  for  the  district  of  Montreal,  three  provincial  courts,  a  court  of 
irioe^dmiralty,  escheats,  quarter-sessions,  and  other  minor  tribunals  for 
ami  matters.  The  court  of  appeals  is  the  highest  legal  tribunal  of  the 
province :  it  is  composed  of  the  governor,  who  is  ex  (0do  the  president, 
the  lieutenant-governor,  the  chief-justice  of  the  province,  the  chief-^justice 
of  Montreal,  and  the  members  of  the  executive  council,  five  of  whom,  in- 
eluding  the  president  of  the  court,  compose  a  competent  quorum  to  hear 
and  determine  appeals.  These  appeals  are  instituted  from  judgments 
pronounced  in  the  superior  courts  of  king's  bench,  and  when  adjudicated 
upon  are  liable,  if  the  subject-matter  in  contestation  exceed  500/.,  to  be 
carried  before  the  king  in  his  privy  council,  which  is  the  dernier  resort. 
'■■  Thecourt  of  king's  bench  combines  the  jurisdiction  of  the  king's  bench 
and  common  pleas  at  Westminster.  It  has  a  civil  and  a  criminal  side,  and 
m  appellate  as  well  as  an  original  jurisdiction,  inasmuch  as  appeals  to  it 
tie,  in  certain  cases,  from  the  decision  of  the  provincial  judges.  At  Quebec 
the  court  is  composed  of  the  chief-justice  of  the  province  and  three 
puisne  judges ;  at  Montreal,  of  the  chief-justice  of  the  district  and  also 
three  puisne  justices;  at  Three  Rivers  the  judges  of  the  districts  of 
Quebec  and  Montreal  sit  by  turns,  conjointly  with  the  resident  provincial 
judge.  A  puisne  judge  presides  in  each  of  the  provincial  courts,  the 
jmisdiction  of  which  is  limited  in  the  district  of  Three  Rivers  to  10/. 
sterling,  and  in  that  of  St.  Francis  to  20/.,  but  in  the  district  of  Gasp6,  by 
reason  of  its  distance  from  superior  tribunals,  it  is  extended  to  100/. 

The  governor,  by  virtue  of  his  commission,  is  vice-admiral  of  the 
ptovince ;  but  the  high  and  responsible  duties  of  the  vice-admiralty  court, 
wbidi  :isits  at  Quebec,  are  intrusted  by  commission  to  a  judge-surrogate, 
who  is  also,  though  not  necessarily,  a  judge  of  the  court  of  king's  bench. 
Of  the  court  of  escheats,  as  created  by  the  6th  Geo.  IV.  chap.  59,  a  suf- 
ficient account  has  already  been  given  in  page  382.  The  quarter-sessions 
are  courts  holden  in  the  difi[erent  districts  for  the  trial  of  misdemeanors, 
and  crimes  not  involving  capital  punishment,  for  the  regulation  of  the 
municipal  policy,  &c.  They  are  governed  in  their  jurisdiction,  the  form 
of  proceeding,  and  the  rule  of  decision,  by  the  laws  of  England,  and  in 
fact  are  in  almost  every  respect  constituted  as  are  the  English  courts  of 
a  similar  nature. 

*3F 
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As  a  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  the  British  criminal  code,  the 
trial  hy  jury  is  of  course  universal  in  all  pleas  of  the  crown ;  hut  in  civil 
matters  the  appeal  to  the  verdict  of  a  jury  is  confined  hy  statute  to 
certain  cases,  viz.  the  demand  must  exceed  lO/l  sterling,  the  parties  to 
the  suit  must  he  merchants  or  traders,  and  the  subject-matter  be 
grounded  on  debts,  promises,  contracts,  and  agreements  of  a  mercantile 
nature  only ;  or  else  the  cause  of  action  must  arise  from  personal  wrongs 
to  be  compensated  in  damages  *•  In  all  other  cases,  the  judgment  of 
the  court  is  obtained  both  -  upon  the  fact  and  the  law,  and  these  cases 
compose  about  8-4ths  of  the  suits  in  the  superior  courts  of  king's  bench. 

The  proceedings  of  the  courts  of  justice,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
legislature,  the  prmting  of  the  laws,  the  publication  of  advertisements 
connected  with  legal  process,  are  all,  necessarily,  in  both  languages,  and 
it  is  not  unusual  to  have  party  juries,  one-half  of  whom  understand 
English,  and  the  other  half  French,  only ;  which  in  general  leads  to  the 
necessity  of  translating  the  address,  the  evidence,  and  the  charge,  and 
tends  consequentiy  to  protract  a  cause  to  considerable  l^igth. 

The  judicature  of  the  province,  although  not  inefficient  in  its 
present  state,  is  far  from  perfect ;  and  measures  are  now  pending  in  both 
houses  of  the  legislature,  calculated  to  amend  it  in  its  various  brandies. 
The  distance  of  the  seat  of  justice  from  very  populous  parts  of  the  dif- 
ferent districts,  is  a  serious  inconvenience  to  the  inhabitants ;  not  only  by 
rendering  suits  enormously  expensive,  but  from  the  loss  of  time  con* 
sequent  upon  attendances  in  court  under  such  circumstances.  It  is 
true  that  the  circuit  courts,  which  are  holden  every  year  in  certain 
parishes  of  each  district,  meet  in  some  d^ree  this  objection  ;  but  the  ju* 
risdiction  of  these  courts  is  limited  to  10/.,  the  circuits  are  only  annual, 
and  are  in  fact  confined  to  but  few  places.  The  application  of  the  English 
system  of  nisi  prius  would  be  a  material  improvement  in  the  judicature 
of  Lower  Canada.  It  would  extend  the  benefits  of  the  trial  by  jury, 
give  the  parties  an  opportunity  of  being  heard  as  it  were  on  the  spot, 
save  costs,  and  otherwise  facilitate  the  administration  of  justice. 

*  Provincial  Order,  25th  Geo.  III.  chap.  2. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

Sketch  of  Manners,  CustomSi  and  Ctiaracter. 

In  a  work  profesnng  to  describe  topognphy  and  statiiticsy  a  d^ 
icription  of  mannefs  and  customs  will  not  probaUy  be  expected,  nor 
indeed  had  we  contemplated  the  consideration  of  a  subject  more  strictly 
within  the  province  of  a  diflfOTent  class  of  writers.  It  happens,  howeyer, 
Aat  we  have  been  recently  anticipated  in  this  task  in  a  book  under  the 
title  of  '^  A  Political  and  Historical  Account  of  Lower  Canada,  by  a 
Canadian  ;**  and  although  we  are  far  from  coinciding  in  the  politics  of 
the  author,  and  concurring  in  the  views  which  he  sometimes  takes  of  his 
subject,  we  cannot  withhold  the  cordial  expression  of  our  testimony  to 
the  graphical  truth  with  which  he  has  so  admirably  depicted  the  habits, 
nMiges,  and  character  of  the  Canadian  peasant  An  attempt  to  improve 
upon  so  lucid  and  faithful  a  description  would,  perhaps,  be  worse  than 
idle^  ttid  we  shall  therefore  take  the  liberty  of  extracting  largely  from 
Hne  4th  diapter  of  the  work  in  question,  and  confine  ourselves  to  oc- 
casional remarks  as  we  proceed. 

^Of  the  various  circumstances  connected  with  the  habits  and 
manners  of  a  people,  the  most  important  are,^rj^  the  degree  of  difficulty 
experienced  by  them  in  obtaining  the  means  of  subsistence ;  meoiulfyf 
the  propcMTtions  in  which  these  means  of  subsistence  are  spread  over  the 
whide  mass  of  the  population ;  and,  thirdhf^  tlie  quantum  of  the  means 
of  comfort  which  the  people  at  large  deem  requisite  to  their  happiness. 
Where  the  obtaining  of  subsistence  is  not  a  matter  of  overwhelming  or 
exceeding  difficulty,  where  the  wealth  of  the  country  is  spread  in  neariy 
even  portions  over  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants,  and  where  the  standard 
of  enjoyment  is  a  high  one,  happiness  must  of  necessity  be  the  lot  of 
that  people.     Such  is  the  situation  of  my  countrymen ;  and,  from  the 
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experience  which  my  travels  in  various  parts  of  the  globe  have  given 
me,  I  well  know  that  their  comfort  and  happiness,  excepting,  perhaps, 
in  the  United  States  of  America,  can  find  no  equal ;  and  that  the  un- 
fortunate peasant  of  Europe,  apparently  degraded  in  mind  and  worn  out 
in  body,  exhibits  a  picture  of  wretchedness,  which  to  the  poorest  habitant 
on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence  would  appear  almost  utterly  incon- 
ceivable, and  upon  which  his  imagination  could  not  dwell  without  sur- 
prise and  disgust 

"  The  people,  with  hardly  an  exception,  are  proprietors  of  land,  and 
live  by  the  produce  of  their  own  labour  from  their  own  propertyJ  By 
the  law  of,  the  country  the  property  is  equally  divided  among  all  the 
children ;  and  from  the  small  quantity  of  capital  yet  accumulated  in  in- 
dividual hands,  the  divisions  of  land  have  become  somewhat  minute. 
Among  the  people  of  the  United  States  there  exists  a  roving  dispositiob; 
that  leads  them  in  multitudes  to  make  new  settilements  in  the  wild  laiids, 
and  thus  rapidly  to  spread  civilization  over  the  inimense  unreclaimed 
territories  which  they  possess.  This  feeling  exists  not  in  Canada :  the  in- 
habitants, generally,  are  far  from  adventurous;  they  cling  with  pertinacity 
to  the  spot  which  gave  them  birth,  and  cultivate  with  contentedness  th6 
little  piece  of  land  which,  in  the  division  of  the  family  property,  has 
fallen  to  their  share.  One  great  reason  for  this  sedentaiy  disposition  i^ 
their  peculiar  situation  as  regards  reUgion.  In  Canada,  as  in  all  catholic 
countries,  many  of  the  people's  enjoyments  are  connected  with  their  re- 
ligious ceremonies ;  the  Sunday  is  to  them  their  day  of  gaiety ;  there  is 
then  an  assemblage  of  friends  and  relations ;  the  parish  church  collects 
together  all  whom  they  know,  with  whom  they  have  relations  of  business 
or  pleasure ;  the  young  and  old,  men  and  women,  clad  in  their  best 
garments,  riding  their  best  horses,  driving  in  their  gayest  caliches,  meet 
there  for  purposes  of  business,  love,  and  pleasure.  The  young  habitant, 
decked  out  in  his  most  splendid  finery,  makes  his  court  to  the  maiden 
whom  he  has  singled  out  as  the  object  of  his  affections ;  the  maiden,  ex- 
hibiting in  her  adornment  every  colour  of  the  rainbow,  there  hopes  to 
meet  son  chevalier :  the  bold  rider  descants  upon,  and  gives  evidence  of, 
the  merits  of  his  unrivalled  pacer  * ;  and  in  winter  the  powers  of  the 

*  The  Canadians  are  peculiarly  fond  of  ambling  or  pacing  horses. 
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various  horses  are  tried  in  slei^  or  cariole  racing :  in  short,  Sunday  is 
the  grand  fdte — it  forms  the  most  pleasurable  part  of  the  kabikmfs  life ; 
lob  them  of  their  Sunday,  you  rob  them  of  what^  in  their  eyes,  renders 
life  most  worthy  of  possession*  Moreover,  the  people  are  a  pious  people, 
and  set  an  extraordinary  value  upon  the  rites  of  their  religion.  Take 
them  where  tliey  may  be  unable  to  participate  in  these  observances,  and 
you  render  them  fearful  and  unhappy.  The  consequ^ice  of  all  these 
circumstances  is,  that  the  Canadian  will  never  go  out  singly  to  settle  in 
a  wild  territory,  neither  will  he  go  where  his  own  religious  brethren 
not 

^  The  first  occupation  of  the  spring,  or  rather  the  end  of  the  winter, 
the  Canadian  farmer,  is  the  making  of  his  sugar  *. 
**  The  remaining  operations  of  the  farmer  are  nearly  the  same  as  in 
England ;  inasmuch  as,  with  the  exception  of  maize  or  Indian  com, 
the  produce  of  the  country  is  the  same.  The  chief  peculiarity  of  the 
situation  of  the  Canadian  is,  that  what  he  grows  is  rather  for  his  own 
consumption  than  for  the  purposes  of  sale.  Hitherto,  for  example, 
he  has  grown  flax,  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  greater  portion  of  his 
linen ;  his  com  is  for  himself;  his  cattle  are  fatted  to  be,  for  the  most  part, 
eat^i  in  his  own  family ;  in  short  he  nearly  produces,  at  one  time  periiaps 
entirely  produced,  whatever  he  omsumed.  The  introduction  of  English 
luxuries,  however,  has  in  some  degree  altered  this :  tea,  English  broad* 
cloths  and  calicoes,  cutlery,  Ace,  now  form  part  of  the  Canadian's  ne» 
cessaries,  though  the  degree  in  which  he  is  dependent  solely  on  himself 
k  far  greater  than  that  of  an  Elnglish  farmer.  In  his  own  household  are 
made  the  soap  and  candles  he  consumes:  his  shoes,  or  mocasins,  are  diiefly 
of  his  own  or  his  wife's  manufacture ;  so  also  with  the  greater  porticHi  of 
his  clothing.  This  peculiarity,  by  multiplying  the  variety  of  his  em* 
ployments,  serves  in  some  measure  to  increase  bis  sagacity,  though  the 
benefit  is  more  tlian  overbalanced  by  the  loss  of  time  necessarily  attendant 
on  this  want  of  division  of  labour.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  it  may  be 
safely  asserted,  that  the  means  of  subsistence  are  by  the  Canadian  easily 

^  In  fpeakiiig  of  the  i^riciiltvre  of  the  pftmnce,  we  htre  gircD  tome  ttooottnt  of  the  mode 
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obtained :  his  labour  extends  bat  through  a  part  of  the  year,  and  during 
that  period  it  is  neither  painful  nor  excessive. 

**  The  comforts  of  the  people,  if  compared  with  any  other  nation^ 
are  wonderfully  great :  their  food,  from  their  French  habits,  consists  not 
of  animal  food  to  the  same  extent  as  that  of  the  richer  English,  but  isi 
nevertheless,  nourishing  and  abundant.  No  griping  penury  here  stints 
the  meal  of  the  labourer,  no  wan  and  haggard  countenances  bear  te&r 
timony  to  the  want  and  wretchedness  of  the  people.  I  may  say,  I 
believe,  without  exaggeration,  that  throughout  the  whole  Canadian  po«> 
pulation  no  instance  can  be  found  of  a  family  unprovided  with  tiMi 
complete  and  comfortable  means  of  subsistence:  the  food,  indeed,  is 
oftentimes  coarse,  but  always  wholesome.  From  the  length  of  the  winter 
it  is  found  necessary  to  kill  in  the  autumn  such  stock  as  is  intended  for 
the  winter's  food :  a  great  portion  is  immediately  salted ;  some  part  it 
frozen  ;  and  thus  though  during  the  early  part  of  the  winter  and  tili^ 
latter  part  of  the  summer  the  population  live  on  fredi  food,  still  for  a 
great  portion  of  the  year  their  chief  animal  food  is  salted.  With  a  titde 
care,  however,  this  might  in  a  great  measure  be  obviated. 

**  While  the  Canadians  are  thus  universally  well  supplied  with  food, 
they  are  equally  fortunate  as  to  their  clothing  and  their  habitafions. 
Till  lately,  the  chief  clothing  of  the  population  was  wholly  of  their  own 
manufacture,  but  the  cheapness  of  English  goods  has  in  some  degree 
induced  a  partial  use  thereof.  Canadian  cloth  is,  however,  still  almost 
universally  used  ;  and  the  gray  capot  of  the  habitant  is  the  characteristic 
costume  of  the  country.  This  capot  is  a  large  coat  reaching  to  the  knee, 
and  is  bound  round  the  waist  by  a  sash,  which  sash  is  usually  the  gayest 
part  of  the  Canadian's  dress,  exhibiting  usually  every  possible  bright 
colour  within  the  power  of  the  dyer.  This,  with  a  straw-hat  in  summer, 
a  bonnet  rouge  or  a  fur  cap  in  winter,  and  a  pair  of  mocasins  made  out  of 
sole  leather,  complete  the  dress  of  the  peasant.  The  women  are  clothed 
nearly  after  the  fashion  of  a  French  peasant :  a  cap  in  place  of  a  bonnet, 
with  a  dark  cloth  or  stuff  petticoat,  a  jacket  {mantelet)  sometimes  of  a 
different  colour,  and  mocasins,  the  same  as  those  of  the  men,  form  their 
every-day  dress.  On  the  Sunday  they  are  gaily  attired,  chiefly  after  the 
English  fashion,  with  only  this  difference — ^where  the  English  wears  one 
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the  Canadian  girl  wean  half  a  dozen  ooloun.  Here,  as  in  the  case  of 
their  food,  no  penury  is  manifest :  an  exceeding  neatness  in  their  persmns, 
aad  deanliness,  that  first  requisite  to  comfort,  mark  the  people  to  be 
above  the  influence  of  want,  and  to  be  in  that  state  of  ease  which  permits 
them  to  pay  due  attention  to  decency  of  external  appearance. 

^  Of  the  habitations  of  the  people  I  have  already  spoken.  It  is  im- 
possible, perhaps  it  would  also  be  unnecessary,  to  give  a  minute  description 
of  the  sort  of  houses  which  the  farming  population  generaUy  inhabit ; 
Hiffiee  it  to  say,  that  they  are  generally  constructed  of  wood,  though,  as 
the  farmer  becomes  ridi,  he  almost  invariably  changes  his  wooden  for  a 
itone  house.  For  the  number  of  the  inhabitants,  they  are  usually  large  and 
eommodious.  In  the  summer,  from  being  low,  they  are  generally  uncom* 
ftfftably  warm,  and  in  winter,  by  the  aid  of  a^tove,  they  are  rendered  com- 
pletdy  uninhabitable  by  an  European.  The  excessive  heat  in  which  the 
Canadian  lives  within  doors  is  sufficient  to  kill  anyone,  not  from  his  infancy 
aeenstomed  to  that  temperature.  Without  doors,  however,  the  kabHamt 
bean  with  ease  the  piercing  cold  of  the  winter  blasts, — 

'  Bretsls  the  keen  air,  and  ctrob  as  he  goes;* 

when  any  one,  not  a  Canadian,  would  be  compelled  to  take  every  possible 
Ipracaution  against  its  painful  influence,  and  he  passes  with  impunity  and 
without  pain  from  his  house,  in  which  the  temperature  is  above  ninety 
di^grees  of  Fahr^iheit,  into  the  op^i  air,  oftentimes  twenty-five  or  thirty 
di^grees  bdow  aero. 

^  During  my  residence  in  France  I  failed  not  to  visit  a  large  number 
of  the  peasants*  houses,  and  to  investigate  somewhat  narrowly  into  their 
various  customs  and  peculiarities.  The  resemblance  between  the  interior 
oC  a  peasant's  dwdling  in  Normandy  and  on  the  banks  of  the  St  Law- 
raioe  was,  to  a  practised  eye,  close  and  remarkable :  with  the  exception 
of  the  flocmng,  which  in  Canada  is  always  ci  wood*  in  France  of  bricks 
or  flat  stones,  every  thing  is  nearly  precisely  the  same;  the  chimney 
always  in  the  centre  of  the  building,  the  partition  between  the  kitchen 
and  the  large  room  in  which  the  inhabitants  dwell,  at  each  end  of  which 
are  the  small  sleeping-apartments.  *  Le  lit  principal,  entourre  de  serge 
vtrte  qui  eat  suspendue  au  plancher  du  haut  de  la  grande  salle,  par  une 
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targette  en  fer,  le  b^nitier  et  petit  crucifix  k  la  tSte;  la  grande  table  k 
manger,  la  couchette  des  enfans  sur  des  roulettes  en  bois  au-dessous  du 
grand  lit,  les  diff<^rents  coffres  pour  y  d^poser  I'habiUement  du  dimandie ; 
Tomement  des  poutres,  la  longue  pipe,  le  tulle  Fran^ais  ou  fusil  a  long 
calibre,  la  come  k  poudre,  le  sac  k  plomb,  etc.  etc.,  m'ont  fait  penser  plus 
d'line  fois  k  la  residence  de  mon  ami  Jean  Gilbeau  de  St.  Joachim.' 

^'  The  houses  are  seldom  of  more  than  the  ground  floor ;  they  are 
ponstructed  sometimes  of  planks,  sometimes  of  solid  trees,  and  are  uni- 
versally white-washed.  They  are  generally  surrounded  by  a  scrambling 
sort  of  garden,  in  which  there  are  quantities  of  fruit,  vegetables,  and 
flowers,  but  in  which  the  beautiful  neatness  of  an  English  garden  will 
be  sought  for  in  vain.  The  fence  is  formed  of  coarse  pieces  of  s|dit 
wood ;  the  walks  are  but  tracks  traced  of  necessity,  and  without  much 
reference  to  order;  and  the  whole,  though  it  yields  abundance  and  comfort^ 
yet  adds  little  to  the  beauty  of  the  scene.  It  is  almost  entirely  under 
the  management  of  the  women,  who,  using  in  place  of  a  spade  a  species  of 
heavy  hoe,  called  a  piocAe,  may  be  seen  labouring  with  laudable  industry 
during  the  parching  days  of  summer,  each  in  the  little  plot  of  ground  she 
designates  her  garden,  careless  of  the  burning  influence  of  the  sun,  and 
ignorant  that  in  other  countries  the  toil  she  undergoes  is  deemed  beyond 
the  reach  of  female  strength.  In  the  United  States  of  America,  at  Ieas( 
in  the  northern  and  eastern  states,  such  a  sight  is  never  seen :  there  the 
women  take  little  or  no  part  in  the  out-door  work  of  the  farm,  and 
seldom  appear  abroad  without  a  sun-bonnet,  to  shade  their  beauty  from 
the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun. 

**  Although  neatness,  at  least  English  neatness,  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  habitations  of  the  Canadian  peasantry,  perfect  cleanliness  is  every 
where  apparent,  and,  added  to  this  comfortable  quality,  an  unstinted  suf- 
ficiency of  the  various  articles  of  furniture  required  for  a  comfortable 
mSnage.  Beds  in  abundance,  linen,  and  all  the  requisite  culinary  utensils, 
all  that  are  really  wanted  are  there.  Again  here,  as  in  the  circumstance 
of  food,  a  high  degree  of  comfort  and  enjoyment  exists,  and  though  the 
means  may,  to  a  delicate  European,  appear  somewhat  rude,  the  grand  end 
of  happiness  is  completely  obtained. 

"  Few  of  the  amusements  of  the  people  are  peculiarly  characteristic. 
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except  those  of  the  winter.  I  have  ahready  said  that  the  winter  is  chiefly 
spent  in  pleasure,  and  that  the  greater  part  of  the  population,  at  that 
periodt  cease  from  serious  labour.  The  chief  pleasures  of  the  inhabitants 
consist  at  this  time  of  carioling  and  visiting  each  other.  As  the  people 
live,  for  the  most  part,  each  on  his  own  farm,  the  distance  between 
neighbours  becomes  oftentimes  too  great  for  a  pedestrian  to  go  over  with 
comfort ;  the  snow  lying  on  the  ground  for  at  least  five  months  in  the 
year,  would  also  render  walking  unpleasant :  a  cariole,  or  light  sleigh, 
it  therefore  universally  used.  Church-going,  visiting,  purchasing,  in 
short  every  journey,  whether  of  pleasure  or  business,  is  performed  in  the 
cariole.  Every  farmer  possesses  one,  sometimes  two  or  three ;  and  the 
Curm-hcNues,  being  exceedingly  active  and  light,  draw  his  winter  carriage. 
The  whole  of  this  is  evidence  of  great  plenty  and  comfort ; — the  horses 
must  be  fed  for  many  months,  at  no  small  cost,  and  might,  if  their 
masters  desired,  be  profitably  employed.  The  cessation  from  labour  also, 
duru^  the  greater  part  of  the  period,  is  another  proof  of  the  easy  cir- 
Ciimstances  of  the  people :  not  only  is  there  a  cessation  from  labour,  but 
a  constant  round  of  parties,  and  dancing,  of  which  the  whole  people  are 
passioDately  fond.  At  these  parties  abundance  of  good  things  is  always 
manifest.  The  people  assemble  not  merely  to  see  one  another,  but  with 
a  aerious  intention  of  enjoying  themselves ;  and  to  this  enjoyment  they 
wisely  deem  eating  to  be  an  absolutely  necessary  adjunct.  Healthy  and 
rabuit  as  they  are,  it  may  easily  be  presumed,  that  the  quantity  of  the 
▼iands  is  an  essential  particular.  Their  eating,  like  their  dancing,  is  no 
mock  proceeding;  they  dance  with  spirit,  and  they  eat  with  vigour. 
AgaiUt  this  is  evidence  of  plenty. 

^  At  their  weddings  the  same  custom  is  prevalent ;  a  dance  and  a 
fCMting  always  succeed  this  happy  event ;  and  not  only  one  dance  and 
one  feasting  but,  most  probably,  a  dozen.  The  whole  bridal  cortege  in  a 
Imig  string  of  ealickeM  if  in  summer,  of  carUJeM  in  winter,  passing  from 
houae  to  house ;  and  each  night,  for  perhaps  a  fortnight,  renewing,  with 
imabated  vigour,  both  the  eating  and  the  dancing  ^. 


*  Imtancifi  hare,  indeed,  oocorrcd  of  Duptiml  festivitict  haring  been  Uiiu  proiimcted,  bot 
At  fiietfee  k  bjr  no  oMans  mdrcrtaL 
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^  Thus  passes  the  winter ;  and  with  the  summer  labour  returns. 
The  out-door  sports  of  the  EngHsh  have  no  parallel  in  Canada ;  cridcety 
foot-ball,  and  the  various  gymnastic  sports  are  there  unknown ;  and  the 
summer  is  almost  entirely  passed  in  labour.  There  is  one  exception, 
however,  I  am  unwilling  to  pass  over — ^this  amusement  has  indeed  im- 
mediate reference  to  gain,  as  it  consists  in^khg.  The  methods  practised 
in  the  various  parts  of  the  country  being  somewhat  peculiar,  may 
perhaps  be  worth  describing.  In  the  spring  the  fish  usually  run  up  into 
the  thousand  small  creeks  (in  England  they  would  be  called  rivers)  which 
fall  into  the  St.  Liawrenee ;  these  being  oftentimes  shallow,  permit  a 
man  to  wade  across  and  alolig  them ;  one  carries  a  bundle  of  dry  pine  or 
cedar  bark  splinters  lighted,  and  used  as  a  torch,  another  follows  with  a 
barbed  spear,  having  a  handle  eight  or  ten  feet  long,  and,  by  the  aid  of 
the  torch-light,  he  is  enabled  to  see  the  fish  as  they  lie  along  the  bottom 
of  the  stream ;  which  fish  he  cautiously  approaches,  and  transfixes  with 
his  spear :  when  the  water  is  too  deep  for  him  to  wade,  a  canoe  is  pro* 
cured ;  a  Ught  iron  grate  is  placed  in  the  bow,  and  filled  with  dry  pitchy 
pine  splinters,  which  blaze  vehemently,  and  cast  a  bright  and  ruddy  glow 
through  the  water  to  many  yards  distance.*  The  fish,  as  before  are  by 
this  means  discovered  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  stream,  and  are  caught 
in  the  same  manner.  Great  dexterity  is  often  evinced  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  spear ;  and  I  have  often  seen  fish  of  four  or  five  feet  in 
length  caught  in  this  manner.  In  the  cahn  evenings  of  summer,  as  the 
night  comes  gradually  on,  canoe  after  canoe,  with  its  bright  and  waving 
light,  may  be  seen  putting  silently  from  shore,  and  gliding  rapidly  and 
noiselessly  along  the  still  and  glossy  river ;  with  one  touch  of  the  paddle 
the  canoe  is  impelled  to  the  spot  pointed  out  by  the  gestures  of  the 
sp^arsman,  who,  waiting  till  the  fish  be  within  his  range,  darts  his 
weapon  with  admirable  precision  upon  the  devoted  prey,  lifts  it  as  quietly 
as  possible  into  the  canoe,  and  proceeds  onward  in  search  of  further  sport 
The  water  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  clear  beyond  that  of  almost  all  the  rivers 
I  have  seen,  is  admirably  fitted  for  this  purpose  ;  and  will  allow  a  dex- 
terous sportsman  to  seize  his  prey,  if  it  be  tolerably  large,  even  when  the 
water  is  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  depth.  There  are  few  scenes  in  Canada 
more  peculiar  and  striking  than  this  night  fishing.     Often  have  I  stood 
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upon  the  banks  of  the  broad  and  beautiful  St  Lawrence,  and  contem- 
plated with  rapture  the  almost  fairy  picture  it  afforded.  The  still  and 
mighty  expanse  of  waters,  spread  out  in  glassy  calmness  before  me,  with 
its  edges  fringed  by  a  dark  mass  of  huge  forests  sweeping  to  the  very 
brink  of  the  river;  and  the  deep  purple  shade  of  night  closing  over  all, 
have  together  conjured  up  a  scene  that  has  held  me  for  hours  in  con- 
templaticm.  The  song  of  the  voffogeur  floating  over  the  smooth  and 
silent  water,  and  mellowed  by  distance,  has,  in  my  imagination,  equalled 
the  long-lost  strains  of  the  Venetian  gondolier ;  the  glancing  multitudes 
of  waving  lights,  belying  the  homely  purpose  to  which  they  were  applied, 
have  aeemed  a  nocturnal  festival ;  and,  by  the  aid  of  a  little  romance  in 
my  own  feelings,  have  not  seldom  cheated  me  into  half  poetical  musings. 
The  *  garish  eye  of  day,'  luckily,  invariably  dispelled  the  hallucination 
by  robbing  the  scene  of  its  enchanting  but  temporary  beauty.  I  would, 
however,  recommend  the  traveller,  in  those  distant  regions,  to  view  the 
soene  in  a  calm  night  of  June;  and  I  doubt  not  but  that  in  a  short 
time  be  will  discover  himself  moite  ronumtic  than  he  deemed.*" 

However  highly  coloured  this  burst  of  the  ronumesque  may  appear, 
there  is,  indeed,  no  fiction  in  it,  and  the  beautiful  portraiture  it  contains 
of  the  delightful  scenery  of  the  St  Lawrence  would  be  equally  applicable 
to  the  enchanting  scenery  of  the  magnificent  Ottawa,  and  of  other  parts 
of  the  province,  viewed  under  similar  circumstances. 

*'  From  what  I  have  already  stated,  it  is  almost  needless  for  me  to 
say,  that  the  situaticm  of  the  people,  such  as  I  have  described  it,  is  not 
merely  the  situation  of  a  part  but  of  the  whole.  Wealth  and  comfort 
aie  not  confined  to  a  few  individuals,  but  the  whole  mass  of  the  popu- 
lation have  almost  an  equal  share  in  the  good  things  of  this  worid.  The 
division  of  property,  by  law,  has,  of  itself,  rendered  this  almost  necessary ; 
die  ease  with  which  the  means  of  subsistence  are  obtained  has  also  con- 
tributed to  the  same  desirable  state.  Whatever  may  be  believed  to  be 
the  cause,  the  fact  of  the  great  approximation  to  equality  in  property  is 
indisputable  ^. 

*  ''  Ce  fut  \e  purtage  hpl  dct  terret  qai  rendh  Rome  e^Mble  de  •ortir  d'abord  dc  toci 
■iMhwwi  lit ;  et  oek  w  tenth  bien,  qumd  elle  fiit  oorronpoe.'*— Montbsquibu,  Gramdemr  ei 
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^^  From  the  various  circumstances  I  have  mentioned,  it  will  not  be 
difficult  to  form  something  like  a  correct  conception  of  the  character  of 
the  people. 

^'  Free  from  the  pressure  of  want,  and  unexposed  to  the  temptations 
created  by  surrounding  affluence,  they  are  free  from  the  vices  which 
poverty  and  temptation  engender ;  property  is  perfectly  safe,  both  from 
petty  pilfering  and  open  attacks.  In  the  country,  the  doors  of  the  houses 
are  never  fastened,  and  all  sorts  of  property  are  openly  and  carelessly  ex- 
posed. In  the  social  relations  also,  the  same  circumstance  of  ease  induces, 
to  a  great  degree,  honesty  in  dealing.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  however, 
that,  in  a  country  like  England,  where  great  transactions  are  daily  carried 
on,  great  faith  is  often  absolutely  required ;  this  faith  becomes  extended 
to  less  important  dealings,  and  a  general  feeling  of  honesty  is  introduced 
into  the  intercourse  of  the  people. 

''  In  the  kindlier  affections,  they,  like  all  happy  people,  are  eminently 
conspicuous ;  though,  from  being  less  rich,  they  are  perhaps  less  remark- 
able in  this  particular  than  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Except  in 
those  portions  overrun  by  the  Irish  and  Scotch  settlers,  the  traveller  never 
meets  with  a  refusal  to  give  him  assistance ;  and,  in  all  parts,  the  distress 
of  a  neighbour  is  promptly  and,  I  may  say,  generously  relieved.  No  party 
feelings,  no  feelings  of  religion,  no  religious  or  political  watch-words  or 
signs,  here  break  in  upon  the  gentle  tendencies  of  the  people.  The 
same  intolerance  of  opposite  sects  is  not  to  be  found  here  as  in  Europe ; 
I  have  myself  known  the  most  perfect  cordiality  to  exist  between  the 
priest  of  the  parish  and  his  Jewish  neighbour ;  and  have  heard  a  senti- 
mental deist  openly  avow  his  unbelief  before  the  same  clergyman,  discuss 
the  propriety  of  his  opinion,  and  be  on  the  most  perfect  terms  of  in- 
timacy  and  good  feeling.  This  tolerance  has  hitherto  led  to  no  evil 
results,  the  people  being  one  of  the  most  pious  and  decorous  to  be  found 
on  the  face  of  the  globe ;  their  piety  at  the  same  time  being  free  from 
austerity  and  bigotry,  and  their  decorum  from  hypocrisy. 

"  A  bold  spirit  of  independence,  moreover,  reigns  throughout  the 
conduct  of  the  whole  population  ;  happily  they  are  yet  undebased  by  the 
dominion  of  a  rich  oligarchy ;  they  live  not  in  fear  of  any  man's  power 
or  influence ;  upon  themselves  only — on  their  own  industry,  do  they 
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depend  for  subsistence ;  and  thus  tfaey  have  not,  hitherto,  learned  to  make 
distinctions  between  the  welfare  of  the  poor  and  the  rich ;  to  bow  down 
with  abject  servility  before  the  powerful,  and  in  their  turn  to  exact  a 
wretcbed  prostration  from  those  still  weaker  than  themselves :  courteous 
in  their  manners,  polite  in  their  address,  they  offend  not  by  rude  and 
rough  familiarity,  or  indifference  to  the  comfort  of  others ;  neither  do 
they  forget  their  own  dignity,  even  though  they  be  poor ;  they  cringe 
not,  they  fawn  not,  nor  are  they,  like  slaves,  cruel  and  oppressive ;  they 
preserve  an  even  simplicity  and  honest  straightforwardness  of  manner ; 
alilce  free  from  servility  on  the  one  hand  and  bluntness  on  the  other. 
In  this  circumstance  again  they  differ  widely  from  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  The  Americans,  from  a  desire  to  mark  their  independence, 
their  freedom  from  all  the  pernicious  restraints  of  European  despotisms, 
too  often  forget  the  common  courtesies  of  life.  To  insult  a  man  they 
sometimes  consider  an  effective  method  of  informing  him  that  they  are 
free  from  his  control ;  just  as  by  cheating  him,  they  believe  that  they 
save  themselves  from  being  over-reached.  The  Canadian,  on  the  contrary, 
while  acting  with  independence,  is  polite ;  while  guarding  himself  from 
becoming  a  dupe,  is  honest. 

^^  It  may  be  said,  and  perhaps  with  truth,  that  the  Canadian  popu- 
lation are,  for  the  most  part,  superstitious ;  but  this  is  a  failing  common 
to  all  uneducated  persons  ;  and  we  can  hardly  consider  it  a  vice,  unless 
it  lead  to  cruel  conduct  towards  one  another.  We,  however,  have  no 
duckiiig  of  poor  old  women,  no  desire  to  bum  witches,  &c. ;  superstition, 
with  us,  merely  multiplies  the  prayers  of  the  fearful  peasant,  and  occasions 
a  somewhat  lavish  use  of  holy  water  and  candles.  It  may,  in  England, 
be  asked,  how,  in  a  catholic  country,  wherein  a  perfect  freedom  is  allowed 
to  the  catholic  priesthood  to  inculcate  every  doctrine  which  they  are  able 
to  inculcate,  a  complete  subjection  of  the  people  has  not  taken  place,  and 
a  grovelling  superstition  and  furious  bigotry  introduced?  The  answer 
is  easy :  the  catholic  religion  is  not  a  state  religion ;  its  priesthood  are 
armed  with  no  temporal  power ;  they  use  only  the  influence  of  the  un- 
derstanding ;  are  merely  the  advisers,  not  the  rulers  of  their  flocks.  The 
^Kistence  of  many  religions,  moreover,  all  equally  under  the  protection 
of  the  law ;  the  multiplication  of  doctrines  consequent  on  this  state  of 
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things,  and  the  mutual  watchfulness  over  each  other^s  conduot  also 
suiting  from  it ;  all  introduce  a  general  toleration  and  mildness  among 
the  various  priesthoods  of  the  various  religions.  The  cathdic  religicm  ia» 
in  Canada,  no  more  the  instrument  of  the  people's  degradation*  than  is 
the  quaker  religion  in  Pennsylvania :  but  change  the  situation  of  eadi» 
erect  them  into  state  religions,  and  both  would  be  equally  noxious.  In 
the  present  situation  of  the  nation,  however*  the  cathc^c  priesthood  of 
Canada  exhibit  a  spectacle  that  others  would  do  wdl  to  imitate ;  they 
are  laborious  in  their  duties,  frugal  in  their  living,  decorous  in  thdr 
mamiers  \  possessed  of  much  intdligence,  and  some  learning,  they  are 
gmtle,  modest,  and  benevolent. 

<^  Crimes  of  the  more  atrocious  description  are  almost  unknown  amoi^ 
us ;  murder,  arson,  as  well  as  attacks  generally  on  the  person,  are  a^bm 
heard  of.  The  people  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  mild  disposition ;  a 
broil  or  %ht  at  their  meetings  of  pleasure  seldcnn  occurs :  and  the  more 
fierce  and  deadly  passions  of  our  nature  are  never  roused  by  the  pressure 
of  famine.  The  habit  of  settling  differences  by  perscmal  collision  does 
not  exist  among  them :  the  law  affcufds  the  only  remedy  which  they  witt- 
ingly adopt;  and  they  consequently  seem,  and  are  in  fact  litigicma*^ 
The  petty  mischiefs  arising  from  this  spirit,  however,  are  more  than  cc»n- 
pensated  by  the  absence  of  all  those  dreadful  scenes  which  are  exhibited 
in  countries  where  the  law  is  a  luxury  only  for  the  rich ;  and  where  the 
poor  man,  if  he  wishes  redress  for  an  injury  or  insult,  must  seek  it  by  an 
attack  upon  the  person  of  the  offender.  In  France,  since  the  revolution, 
the  practice  of  duelling  seems  to  have  spread  through  the  whole  popula- 
tion. The  military  spirit  generated  by  the  wars  attendant  on  that  mighty 
regeneration,  however,  was  never  breathed  into  the  French  Canadians ; 

*  *'  The  Canadians  being  principally  of  Norman  origin^  what  William  the  Conqueror  said 
of  the  Normans  may,  perhaps,  be  applicable  to  them : — 

'  Poler  et  plaisir  lors  convient/ 

lis  aiment  h  faire  des  folies  et  a  plaider. 

But  it  appears  to  me  that  the  modern  description  of  the  Norman  character  is  still  more  applicable 
to  the  Canadians  : — '  II  y  a  dans  toute  cette  race  Normande,  un  grand  aplomb,  une  faculty  de 
comprehension  tres-6tendu^  et  ce  qui  est  fort  remarquable,  k  la  fbis  beaucoup  de  chaleur  dans  la 
discussion  des  int^ets  priv^s,  et  de  calme  dans  celle  des  interets  publics.' " 
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and  the  Englith  practice  of  himng  has  not,  hitherto,  become  a  favourite 
diversion.  The  comparative  cheapness  of  Uw,  moreover,  gives  an  imme^ 
diate  outlet  to  the  angry  passions :  the  slow  and  deadly  revenge  of  the 
Indian  was  therefore  never  adopted ;  and  thus,  in  spite  of  being  derived 
ftx>m  the  French,  governed  by  the  English,  and  living  with  the  Indians, 
the  people  are  free  from  the  private  pugnacity  of  aU  of  them  :  this,  added 
to  the  absence  of  want,  accounts  for  the  almost  perfect  absence  of  all  the 
more  dreadful  crimes  known  in  other  lands. 

**  When  speaking  of  the  education  of  the  people,  I  shall  have  to  es- 
timate the  degree  of  knowledge  possessed  by  them ;  I  may  here,  never- 
theless, aDude  to  their  intellectual  character  generally.  To  those  persons 
who  know  the  En^^ish  character,  who  understand  the  spirit  cfjun  which 
fffigns  throughout  the  whole  land,  the  sedateness,  and  almost  mock  gravity 
of  the  American  native  must  be  a  matter  of  surprise.  The  American  has 
not  a  partide  of  yim  in  his  whole  composition ;  if  he  jokes,  it  is  the  saddest 
tiiingin  nature;  if  he  attempts  to  be  witty,itis  by  the  aid  of  Joe  Miller: 
he  labours  in  a  vocation  to  which  he  is  unaccustomed,  and  for  which  he 
ia  by  no  means  fitted.  There  is  something  of  this  sort  of  discrepancy 
between  the  diaiacter  of  the  French  and  the  Canadians  ^.  A  more  good- 
humoured  people  than  the  latter  can  hardly  be  found  ;  but  the  sparkling 
vivacity,  the  vehemence  of  temper,  the  tiger-like  passion,  and  brilliant 
fiery  wit  of  a  Frenchman  are  not  to  be  found  among  them.  They  are 
aadate,  nay  almost  grave ;  have  their  temper  under  control ;  and  still, 
without  the  gay  vivacity  of  the  Fr^ich,  are  finee  also  from  the  fierceness 
ef  dieir  passions.  They  are,  by  this  means,  a  happier  people,  though, 
perhaps,  less  attractive.  Though  shrewd,  perhaps  I  might  say  cunning, 
they  exhibit  not  the  same  quickness  of  intellect  which  the  French  peasant 
is  possessed  of ;  they  seixe  not  with  rapidity  a  new  idea ;  have  little  tact 
in  the  management  of  men  to  their  purposes,  not  percriving  the  means 
ef  winning  their  way  by  the  aid  of  other  men*s  weaknesses,  and  moulding 
to  their  will  the  peculiar  character  and  temper  of  each.  Few  nations 
posseu  this  sort  of  power  in  the  same  extent  as  the  Irish,  and  in  thb  point 

* ''Itpfakberemerpljof  Uiepeoplc:  tbeedocttad  elaHetofaUnatkotofiieeeHitjappfoxi- 
Bate  to  Mcfa  other.  Tbcre  b  a  grettor  diffcrenoe  between  an  EnaJith  peneant  and  an  EnaJith 
gwllcnian  than  brtwccn  the  httar  and  aa  sdocstcd  Pariaian  ** 
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the  Irish  and  French  assimilate ;  but  the  Canadian  is  as  incapable  in 
this  particular  as  an  Englishman  or  a  Scotchman.  It  would  be  a  curious 
point  of  investigation,  to  search  after  the  circumstances  which,  in  the 
cases  both  of  English  and  French  colonists,  have  led  to  these  differences 
of  character." 

The  people  of  the  townships  form  a  distinct  class  of  themselves, 
and  are  strikingly  contrasted  with  the  French^Canadian  peasantry  of  the 
province.  The  tenure  of  their  lands,  their  language,  and  their  habits,  are 
essentially,  their  laws  partially,  different  from  those  of  the  seigneurial  po- 
pulation, and  assimilate  in  many  respects  with  those  of  the  neighbouring 
settlements  of  the  United  States.  The  origin  of  this  similitude  may  be 
traced  to  the  early  stages  of  the  colonization  of  the  eastern  townships, 
when  the  settlers  were  almost  exclusively,  if  not  altogether,  natives  of 
the  adjacent  country,  and  emigrants  from  the  New  York,  Vermont,  and 
New  England  States.  The  numerous  class  of  British  and  Irish  emi- 
grants that  subsequently  took  up  crown  lands  in  the  townships,  strang^^s 
in  general  to  the  mode  of  clearing  and  cultivating  new  lands,  were  na- 
turally prone  to  imitate  those  who  had  preceded  them  in  these  import- 
ant operations,  and  the  American  settler,  proverbially  dexterous  and 
active  in  removing  forests  with  the  axe,  thus  became  the  model  .of  the 
European  emigrant.  This  imitation  was  not  long  confined  to  the  mode 
of  converting  a  wilderness  into  com  fields,  but  soon  extended  to  the 
plan  of  building  their  houses,  dividing  and  tilling  their  farms,  &c.  The 
domestic  economy  of  the  establishment  and  the  usages  of  the  new  settlers 
thus  gradually  approximated  to  those  of  the  old,  and  although  there  are 
now  some  exceptions,  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people  of  the 
townships,  generally,  bear  a  close  analogy  to  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  Americans  *. 

The  composition  of  the  township  population  is  multifarious,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  each  class  might  rank,  according  to  their  numbers,  in 
the  following  order:  first  Americans,  then  Irish,  Scotch,  English,  Dutch, 
and  Germans.  We  have  already  taken  an  opportunity  of  speaking  of 
the  industry  which  characterizes  the  people  of  th^^Mrt  of  the  province. 


*  See  ante,  pp.  309— 311. 
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and  it  may  here  be  observed,  that  the  description  given  in  the  preceding 
pages  of  the  ease  and  comforts  of  the  Canadian  peasantry-  is  not  inap- 
plicable to  the  townships,  though,  perhaps,  to  a  more  limited  extent, 
from  the  comparative  infancy  of  the  settlements.  Neither  do  the  town- 
ship inhabitants  yield  to  the  French  Canadians  in  {X)int  of  loyalty :  all 
feel  equally  attached  to  their  king,  their  government,  and  their  histitutions. 

The  different  elements  of  the  {K>pulation  being,  as  we  have  remarked, 
very  numerous,  the  same  unity  of  feeling,  customs,  and  character  can 
scarcely  be  expected  to  prevail  to  the  same  degree  as  in  the  French  set- 
tiements ;  but  it  is  gratifying,  however,  to  obser>'e  that  there  exists  in 
the  townships  but  little,  if  any,  of  that  party-s])irit,  religious  or  ))olitic2d, 
which  links  one  set  of  men  against  another,  and  destroys  the  harmony  of 
society,  whilst  it  tends  to  paralyse  the  progress  of  new,  and  affect  the 
prosperity  of  old  settlements. 

The  ]K)pulation  of  the  towns  is  distinguislu^l  by  few  {>eculiarities 
that  are  not  common  to  the  inhabitants  of  populous  places.  Here  wc 
find  the  same  gradations  of  rank,  the  same  assumptions  on  the  one  hand, 
and  denials  of  superiority  on  the  other,  that  are  incident  to  similar 
communities.  The  circumstance  of  the  two  chief  ])laces  of  the  province 
being  garrison  towns,  serves  alst^  to  give  a  certain  com])lexion  to  stK'iety, 
which  is  peculiar  to  the  art  mUiUiirt^  whilst  it,  at  the  s:nne  time,  con- 
tributes to  the  outward  gayety,  at  least,  of  the  place.  However  remote 
from  the  vortex  of  the  hant  ton  on  this  side  the  Atlantic,  the  higher 
circles  are  by  no  means  strangers  to  the  delicacies,  eticiuette,  and  refine- 
ments of  European  s<K*iety  ;  and  by  the  agnvable  union  of  French  and 
English  manners,  that  forms  so  }H.*culiar  a  feature  of  the  s<K'iety  in  Canada, 
a  degree  of  vivacity  prevails,  which  holds  a  medium  course  In'tween  the 
austerity  of  English  reserve  and  the  ebullitions  of  French  rhai)s<Hly. 

During  sunuuer,  an  ephemeral,  and  oftentimes  delightful,  acciuisition 
is  made  to  the  scK^ietv  of  the  cities  of  QucIkx,'  and  Montreal  bv  the  arrival 
of  American  fashionables,  attracteil  thither  bv  the  wlebritv  of  Canadian 
soener)'.  The  tour  they  perform  generally  embraces  the  Falls  of  Niagara, 
in  l^p|)er  Canada,  and  the  Falls  of  Montmorenei,  near  (juebei\  whence 
they  return  through  Montreal  to  the  l*nited  States;  such,  at  least,  lias 
hitherto  been  the   course  pursued  in   their  travels,  but  it  is  prolndile 

3  H 
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tliat  the  recent  construction  of  a  steam-packet,  which  has  large  and  elegant 
accommodations  for  passengers^  and  is  now  plying  regularly  between 
Quebec  and  Halifax^  will  induce  them  to  continue  their  route  down  the 
St.  Lawrence,  and  through  the  Gulf,  to  the  capital  of  Nova  Scotia, 
%vhence  they  may  return  home  without  the  necessity  of  retracing  their 
steps,  and  thus  give  additional  novelty  and  interest  to  their  travels.  It 
is  possible  in  this  way  very  agreeably  to  circumnavigate  the  best  part  of 
the  North  American  continent,  by  ascending  the  Mississipi  and  the 
Illinois,  which  communicates  by  canal  with  Lake  Erie,  thence  passing 
through  the  Welland  Canal  into  Lake  Ontario,  and  descending  the  St. 
Lawrence  to  Quebec,  thence  to  Halifax,  and  lastly,  coasting  the  continent, 
to  New  Orleans,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississipi  again.  By  starting  from 
New  York,  a  similar,  though  less  extensive,  circumnavigation  might  be 
performed  through  the  Hudson  River,  the  Grand  Canal,  and  down  the 
St.  Lawrence  as  in  the  former  case. 


SUPPLEMENT  TO  CHAPTER  I. 

Bouiiciaries — Award  of  the  Kini^r  of  the   NethorlaiulH. 

In  the  Ap]>endix  will  be  found  the  award,  at  length,  of  his  Majesty, 
the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  as  the  umpire  to  whom  the  difficulties, 
arising  under  the  5tli  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Cihent,  were  amicably  re- 
ferred by  (*reat  Britain  and  the  United  States:  it  is  an  im]K)rtant  do- 
cument, which,  together  with  the  protest  of  the  Amerii*an  plenipoten- 
tiary, we  have  copied  from  the  public  press. 

The  question  is  considered  by  his  Majesty,  the  King  of  the  Nether- 
lands, under  three  distinct  heads:  1st.  The  high  lands;  'Jnd.  The  Con- 
necticut River;  3rd.  The  45''  parallel  of  north  latitude.  l'|x>n  the  first 
point  enough  has  been  said  in  the  first  chapter,  and  subse(|uently  in 
pp.  312  and  313,  to  render  unnecessarj-  any  further  remarks  here  •.  The 
second  point  appears  to  have  l>een  judiciously  determined,  and  comports 
with  the  hydrography  of  the  country.  Upon  the  third  ix)int  we  do  not 
see  the  necessity  of  fresh  aistronomical  observations  to  establish  tlie  geo- 
gra])hical  {K>sition  of  the  45**  parallel  of  north  latitude,  the  astronomers 
of  l>oth  governments  having  agreed  in  1818,  in  ascertaining,  with  ever}* 
scientific  precision,  various  points  on  that  circle  of  latitude,  which  it 
remains  merely  to  connect  by  field  sur>'eys  to  mark,  in  an  ostensible 
manner,  the  whole  length  of  tlie  boundarj-.  The  singular  reservation 
made,  relative  to  Rouses'  point,  is  too  important  not  to  command  |)ar- 
ticular  attention,  and  too  gratuitous  to  be  ever  carried  into  effect ;  and 
the  Americans,  judging  from  the  dismantled  and  ruinous  condition  of 
the  fort,  apiH'ar  to  have  considered  a  secession  of  their  dominion  over 

*  It  IN  proper  to  obierve,  that,  when  writing  the  remarks  in  pp.  312  and  313,  wi*  had  not 
seen  the  doeument  referred  to  in  the  Ap|)endii,a  eircumttanoe  which  will  ciplain  a  trifling;  dia- 
crepancy  U*twcrn  the  awarded  houndary,  an  there  ttatrd,  and  that  dcacribcd  in  the  award  itaelf. 
It  may  lie  e(|ually  fit  to  disclaim,  fur  my  rvmarka  upon  thia  subject,  any  official  weight  itr  import 
that  might  be  presumed  to  attach  thereto,  from  the  ofioe  I  hare  tht  honour  of  holding  under 
his  majesty's  goremmcnt* 
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that  Point,  as  unavoidable.  The  reputed  coincidence  of^e  existing,  with 
the  true  line,  could  scarcely  be  deemed,  in  such  grave  matters,  an  ade- 
quate ground  to  justify  the  construction  of  a  fort,  which  should  after- 
wards furnish  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  surrender,  by  the  British  go- 
vernment, of  the  spot  whereon  it  stands,  especially  when  due  weight  is  at- 
tached to  the  importance  of  the  position,  which  commands  the  navigation, 
the  ingress  to  and  egress  from  Lake  Champlain.  The  fact,  moreover,  of 
the  reputed  coincidence  is  far  from  standing  evident ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
doubts  are  well  known  to  have  always  existed,  as  to  the  correctness  of 
the  actual  line ;  and,  in  1806,  Dr.  Williams  reported  to  the  local  govern- 
ment of  the  state  of  Vermont,  that  the  boundary  was  grossly  inaccurate, 
and  it  is  unnecessary  now  to  inquire  on  which  side  the  inaccuracy  lay  ♦. 
The  vague  argument,  drawn  from  report,  must,  therefore,  appear  very 
weak  and  inconclusive ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  surprising  that,  notwith- 
standing such  obvious  and  important  advantages  to  the  American  in- 
terests, as  result  from  this  particular  point,  and  others  in  the  award,  the 
United  States'  plenipotentiary  should  not  have  deemed  himself  authorised 
to  acquiece  in  the  decision  of  the  umpire. 

It  must  be  a  theme  of  extreme  regret,  that  such  points  should  still 
be  at  issue  between  both  powers,  and,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  we 
feel  satisfied  that  the  boundary  question  can  only  be  settled  by  a  con- 
ciliatory and  friendly  compromise,  in  which  the  mutual  convenience  and 
interests  of  both  parties  will  be  duly,  fairly,  and  impartially  considered. 
And  should  negotiations  be  hereafter  opened  between  the  governments, 
upon  those  amicable  terms,  we  look  upon  the  St.  John's  river,  from  the 
point  of  its  intersection,  by  the  due  north  line,  to  its  source,  as  being  an 
ultimatum,  by  which  the  relinquishment  of  the  United  States'  claim, 
north  of  that  stream,  would  be  compensated  by  the  sacrifice  of  British 
territory  to  the  southward  of  it ;  it  would  be  the  legitimate  do  ut  des  of 
the  civil  law,  at  least  as  far  as  naked  claims  can  be  opposed  to  title  and 
possession,  and  offer  a  means  of  adjusting  a  knotty  point  without  inter- 
rupting the  harmony  and  good  understanding  that  prevail  between  both 
countries,  and  which  it  is  so  desirable  happily  to  perpetuate. 

*  In  pages  278  and  279  of  my  Topography  of  Lower  Canada,  1815,  will  be  fbund  the 
further  particulars  of  this  fact. 
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I. 

Report  of  the  Commissiofiers  under  the  6th  Article  of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE. 

Washington,  July  3,  1822. 

Thb  following  is  a  copy  of  the  report  and  decision  of  the  commissioners  of  the  United 
States  and  of  Great  Britain^  appointed  by  virtue  of  the  sixth  article  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent : 

^'  The  undersigned  commissioners,  appointed,  sworn,  and  authorized,  in  virtue  of  the  6th 
article  of  the  treaty  of  peace  and  amity  between  his  Britannic  Majesty  and  the  United  States 
of  America,  concluded  at  Ghent,  on  the  24th  of  December,  1814^  impartially  to  examine,  and 
by  the  report  or  declaration,  under  their  hands  and  seals,  to  designate  '  that  portion  of  the 
boundary  of  the  United  States  from  the  point  where  the  45°  of  north  latitude  strikes  the  river 
Iroquois  or  Cataragui,  along  the  middle  of  said  river  into  Lake  Ontario,  through  the  middle  of 
said  lake  until  it  strikes  the  communication  by  water^  between  that  lake  and  Lake  Erie ;  thence 
along  the  middle  of  said  communication  into  Lake  Erie,  through  the  middle  of  said  lake, 
until  it  arrives  at  the  water  communication  into  Lake  Huron ;  thence  through  the  middle  of 
said  water  communication  into  Lake  Huron ;  thence  through  the  middle  of  said  lake  to  the 
water  communication  between  that  lake  and  Lake  Superior ;'  and  to  '  decide  to  which  of  the 
two  contracting  parties  the  several  islands  lying  within  the  said  rivers,  lakes,  and  water  com- 
munications^ do  respectively  belong,  in  conformity  with  the  true  intent  of  the  treaty  of  1783,' 
do  decide  and  declare  that  the  following  described  line^  which  is  more  clearly  indicated  in  a 
series  of  maps  accompanying  this  report^  exhibiting  correct  surveys  and  delineations  of  all  the 
rivers,  lakes,  water  communications^  and  islands,  embraced  by  the  6th  article  of  the  treaty  of 
Ghent>  by  a  black  line,  shaded  on  the  British  side  with  red,  and  on  the  American  with  blue ; 
£ach  sheet  of  which  series  of  maps  is  identified  by  a  certificate^  subscribed  by  the  commissioners, 
and  by  two  principal  surveyors  employed  by  them,  is  the  true  boundary  intended  by  the  two 
before  mentioned  treaties^  that  is  to  say : 

**  Beginning  at  a  stone  monument  erected  by  Andrew  EUicott,  Esq.  in  the  year  1817^  on 
the  south  bank  or  shore  of  the  said  river  Iroquois  or  Cataragui  Qnow  called  the  St.  Lawrence^, 
which  monument  bears  south  74*^  45'  west,  and  is  eighteen  hundred  and  forty  yards  distant  from 
the  stone  church  in  the  Indian  village  of  St.  Regis,  and  indicates  the  point  at  which  the  45th 
parallel  of  north  latitude  strikes  the  said  river ;  thence  running  north  35^  OCX  45''  west  into  the 
river^  on  a  line  at  right  angles  with  the  southern  shore,  to  a  point  one  hundred  yards  aouth  of 
the  opposite  island,  called  Cornwall  Island ;  thence  turning  wcstemly,  and  passing  around  the 
southern  and  western  sides  of  said  island,  keeping  one  hundred  yards  distant  therefrom,  and 
following  the  curvatures  of  its  shores,  to  a  point  opposite  to  the  north-west  corner  or  angle  of 
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the  mouth  of  the  Niagara  river ;  thence  to  and  up  the  middle  of  the  said  river  to  the  Great 
Falls ;  thence  up  the  falls^  through  the  point  of  the  Horse  Shoc^  keeping  to  the  west  of  Tris 
orGUttt  Island^  and  of  the  group  of  small  islands  at  its  head^  and  following  the  bends  of  the  river 
80  as  to  enter  the  strait  between  Navy  and  Grand  Islands ;  thence  along  the  middle  of  said 
strait,  to  the  head  of  Navy  Island ;  thence  to  the  west  and  south  of,  and  near  to.  Grand  and 
Beaver  Islands,  and  to  the  west  of  Strawberry,  Squaw,  and  Bird  Islands,  to  Lake  Erie  ; 
thence,  southemly  and  westernly,  along  the  middle  of  Lake  Erie,  in  a  direction  to  enter  the 
passage  immediately  south  of  Middle  Island,  being  one  of  the  easternmost  of  the  group  of  islands 
lying  in  the  western  part  of  said  lake;  thence  along  the  said  passage,  proceeding  to  the 
north  of  Cunningham's  Island,  of  the  three  Bass  Islands,  and  of  the  Western  Sister,  and  to  the 
south  of  the  islands  called  the  Hen  and  Chickens,  and  of  the  Eastern  and  Middle  Sisters ;  thence 
to  the  middle  of  the  mouth  of  the  Detroit  river,  in  a  direction  to  enter  the  channel  which  divides 
Bois-blanc  and  Sugar  Islands ;  thence  up  the  said  channel  to  the  west  of  Bois-blanc  Island,  and 
to  the  east  of  Sugar,  Fox,  and  Stony  Islands,  until  it  approaches  Fighting  or  Great  Turkey 
Island ;  thence  along  the  western  side  and  near  the  shore  of  said  last  mentioned  island,  to  the 
middle  of  the  river  above  the  same ;  thence  along  the  middle  of  said  river,  keeping  to  the  south- 
east of,  and  near  Hog  Island,  and  to  the  n<Hth-we6t  of,  and  near  the  island  called  Isle  a  la  Peche, 
to  Lake  St.  Clair ;  thence  through  the  middle  of  said  lake,  in  a  direction  to  enter  that  mouth 
or  channel  of  the  river  St.  Clair,  which  is  usually  denominated  the  Old  Ship  Channel ;  thence 
along  the  middle  of  said  channel,  between  Squirrel  Island  on  the  south-east,  and  Herson's  Island 
on  the  north-west,  to  the  upper  end  of  the  last  mentioned  island,  which  is  nearly  opposite  to 
Point  an  Chenes,  on  the  American  shore ;  thence  along  the  middle  of  the  river  St.  Clair,  keeping 
to  the  west  of,  and  near  the  islands  called  Belle  Riviere  Isle  and  Isle  aux  Cerfs,  to  Lake  Huron ; 
thence  through  the  middle  of  Lake  Huron,  in  a  direction  to  enter  the  strait  or  passage  between 
Drummond's  Island  on  the  west,  and  the  Little  Manitou  Island  on  the  east ;  thence  through 
the  middle  of  the  passage  which  divides  the  two  last  mentioned  islands ;  thence  turning  northernly 
and  westwardly,  around  the  eastern  and  northern  shores  of  Drummond's  Island,  and  proceeding 
in  a  direction  to  enter  the  passage  between  the  Island  of  St.  Joseph's  and  the  American  shore, 
passing  to  the.  north  of  the  intermediate  islands.  No.  61, 11,  10,  12,  9,  6,  4,  and  2,  and  to  the 
south  of  those  numbered  15,  13,  5,  and  1. 

**  Thence  up  the  said  last  mentioned  passage,  keeping  near  to  the  island  of  St.  Joseph's,  and 
passing  to  the  north  and  east  of  Isle  ^  la  Crosse,  and  of  the  small  islands  numbered  16,  IT,  18, 
19,  and  20,  and  to  the  south  and  west  of  those  numbered  21,  22,  and  23,  until  it  strikes  a  line, 
drawn  on  the  map  with  black  ink  and  shaded  on  one  side  of  the  point  of  intersection  with  blue 
and  on  the  other  side  with  red,  passing  across  the  river  at  the  head  of  St.  Joseph's  Island,  and 
at  the  foot  of  the  Neebish  Rapids,  which  line  denotes  the  termination  of  the  boundary  directed 
to  be  run  by  the  6th  article  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent. 

**  And  the  said  commissioners  do  further  decide  and  declare,  that  all  the  islands  lying  in  the 
rivers,  lakes,  and  water-communications  between  the  before  described  boundary  line  and  the  ad- 
jacent shores  of  Upper  Canada  do,  and  each  of  them  does  belong  to  his  Britannic  Majesty,  and  that 
all  the  islands  lying  in  the  rivers,  lakes,  and  water-communications  between  the  said  boundary  line 
and  the  adjacent  shores  of  the  United  States,  or  their  territories,  do,  and  each  of  them  does  belong 
to  the  United  States  of  America,  in  conformity  with  the  true  intent  of  the  second  article  of  the 
said  treaty  of  Ghent. 

3  I  2 
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"  In  £ELith  whereof,  we,  the  commissioners  aforesaid^  have  signed  this  declaration,  and  there- 
unto affixed  our  seals. 

"  Done,  in  quadruplicate,  at  Utica,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  this  eighteenth  day  of  June,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
twenty-two. 

"  PETER  B.  PORTER,  [l.  b.] 
ANTH.  BARCLAY,  [l.  b  J' 


II. 

General  Informatioti  for  the  Guidance  and  Benefit  of  Persons  desirous  to 
emigrate  to  Upper  Canada^  affixed  to  the  Canada  Company's  Prospectus. 

The  two  principal,  and  indeed  the  only  usual  routes  are  hy  the  River  St.  Lawrence  and 
by  New  York,  both  of  which  may  be  considered  as  inaccessible  during  the  winter  months.  The 
navigation  of  the  River  St.  Lawrence  is  generally  closed  by  the  ice  for  five  months  in  each 
year,  and  although  the  harbour  of  New  York  is  very  seldom  so  closed,  yet  the  Hudson  River 
and  the  Erie  Canal,  which  form  the  communication  from  thence  to  Upper  Canada,  are  closed 
as  regularly  as  the  St.  Lawrence,  but  for  a  shorter  period  of  time. 

The  usual  and  the  best  season,  however,  for  emigrants  to  proceed  by  cither  route,  is  in  the 
spring,  or  early  in  the  summer,  when  there  are  particular  facilities  in  finding  a  passage  to  the 
St.  Lawrence,  because  many  vessels  go  out  in  ballast,  in  order  to  return  with  cargoes  of  timber 
and  other  bulky  articles,  the  produce  of  Canada. 

These  vessels  are  generally  of  large  dimensions,  and,  being  in  ballast,  have  extensive 
accommodations  for  steerage  passengers.  A  steerage  passage  to  Quebec  may  cost  from  <£3  to 
£4  each  for  adults,  and  half  that  sum  for  children ;  and,  where  many  are  associated  together, 
passages  are  frequently  procured  at  a  lower  rate ;  for  which,  however,  the  vessel  provides  only 
ship-room,  fuel,  and  water ;  and  the  passengers  must  lay  in  their  own  provisions,  which,  on  the 
frugal  scale  to  which  many  of  them  must  be  accustomed  ashore,  may  be  done  for  a  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding the  cost  of  the  passage. 

From  Quebec  to  Montreal  steam-boats  ply  daily  during  the  summer,  and  the  passage  on 
deck  is  1  to  I-^  dollars,  or  As.  (}d.  to  6s,  9d.  sterling.  From  Montreal  to  York,  in  Upper 
Canada,  or  to  any  place  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  tlirough  means  of  the  arrangements 
already  mentioned  to  have  been  made  by  the  company,  emigrants  recommended  to  the  agent 
in  Montreal  will  be  conveyed  for  five  dollars,  or  22*.  6d,  sterling  each,  exclusive  of  provisions, 
which  may  cost  from  two  to  three  dollars  more ;  so  that  from  the  port  of  embarkation  in  the 
United  Kingdom  to  the  seat  of  government  in  Upper  Canada,  the  whole  expense  may  be  estu 
mated  at  ahoul  ten  pounds  each  for  advlts  aiid  six  for  children. 

No  heavy  or  cumbrous  baggage  ought  to  be  taken  —household  furniture,  iron  utensils,  imple* 
ments  of  husbandry, — in  short,  all  articles  of  considerable  bulk  or  weight  will  cost,  in  freight 
and  carriage,  more  than  the  expense  of  replacing  them  in  Upper  Canada ;  besides  the  trouble 
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«»f  thrir  c«»nvoyanc(\  the  risk  of  damafir,  and  thf  ilaiifior  of  urticK*i»  carriinl  from  Kn^land  or 
Irt'luml  iH'iiig  foiiiul  iinMiitrd  for  use  in  Aiiu'ric-a.  Th«*  tiu^uf^^'  fif  <*iiii^rantM  i^huiilil  coimiKt 
only  of  tlirir  wrarin^  np|Kircl.  u  ith  such  iNHlilin*;  and  ntcnKiU  for  cu(»kinp  ua  may  1m*  rv«]uirr<l 
«m  the  viiyap' ;  and  an\  nrtielen  of  cK»thin^  not  intendtHi  to  Im*  UM-d  at  M*a  f»u^ht  tu  hr  ]iackrd 
in  water- tig) it  cum*^  or  trunkn.  not  exoftlin^  eighty  (»r  ninety  |Miund>  in  weight. 

The  journe\  or  inlaml  vnya^*  from  New  York  to  Lake  Ontario,  and  fijtociidly  to  I^e 
Krie.  i%  |H'tforni«Hl  in  K*m  time  than  from  Montreal,  antl  emifi^ants  rt*cummendi-cl  to  the  com* 
|mny's  a^^Mit  at  New  York  \«ill  obtain  paM^ap'-tickets  at  the  Mime  rate  a<  fn»ni  Montreal,  lieing 
Hve  dollar^  eaeh  ;  Imt  the  ]iavs:if;«*  fnim  the  I'nited  Kinplom  to  New  York  isi  nit  ire  c(»tly  than 
that  u*  Qtiel^v.  In'sidi-s  that  pa^kM'njrers  are  nut  ]N'nnitt4Hl  to  land  at  New  York  until  M*curity  Iw 
^iven.  that.  f«ir  a  s]HviAed  time,  they  hhall  ni»t  Uvome  hurthetiMiine  on  public  charity  ;  m)  that 
the  n»ute  h\  the  St  Lawrrnce,  ultliou^h  more  eircuitouft,  and  ]ierhap»i  t4'<liuuft,  U  ct*rtainly  the 
mu«»t  eligible  fur  tlioM*  emigrants  who  have  larp*  familien.  andwhouiiih  to  prucetHl  at  the 
tmallest  jHiNNihle  e\|)en>e. 

Tlte  oiiiipan)'}!  ap-nt<«  at  the  different  ]N)rts  <if  eniliarkation  and  elM'uherv  will  fumikh 
huch  further  infoniiation  as  may  he  rt*fpiire<l  hy  {lerMink  d(*ftiroiiH  to  emigrate,  and  to  de]MMit 
their  funds  with  the  company,  or  to  liecoine  purchaiterK  of  the  com|any's  land>. 


III. 

IJirijtioH  ofthf  CttUHties  in  the  Prorhice  t^f'  iMicer  Canada. 


%  - 


(Mil  (  •unity 

•  ■ 

Pnt»i<>iu 

T     "    — 

-  •     ; 

3    ■ 

* 

•   J 

Be«lf..nl 

o 

Buckii)<:ham 

Ti 

Curnuallis 

o 

Di»v«n 

1 

I)«»rchi>'<»ter 

o 

Kffin^haui 

I 

V/"*'**  .. 

o 

Iiamp*»hiro 

T 

IIertf«inl      . 

1 

Iluntinphm 

:i 

Kent 

1 

Lrinster 

o 

Montreal 

I 

North  uniU-r  lam! 

o 

Orleans 

T 

QuelMv 

1 

Kichtlii-u 

4 

St.  Mauriiv 

o 

Surrry 

T 

Waru  K-k 

1 

Y.irk 

:t 

Nrw  r«iuniv  I>m«ioii.  Iiv  Ai  f  uf  thi-  l*n»«innAl  rarliAiiiriit. 


Houville  and  Mi%!tiM)ui 

Yamaska.  Drummond.  Nicolet.  Lotbiuiens  Sherbruoke,  and  Megantic 

Kamouru.ska  and  Hinmuski 

Islet 

Ilfauce  and  I>«irchi*ster 

Tern'lmnne 

lionavrntiire  and  (la^kiN* 

l*iirtiieuf 

ll«-Ili'eh.i'>M* 

Aradie.  lk*auharnois,  and  I^i  Prairie 

Chambl) 

l/AvMimption  and  I«a  I'lu-nay 

Idi-ni 

Montmoreiicv  and  Sai;iienav 

IdfUi 

Idrin 

nithelifU.  Saint  Il\aciiithe.  .^hefTortl  and  Stanstead 

St.  M.iuruv  and  Champlain 

\'iTi  liere» 

Hi-rtl.ier 

Tun  Mountains.  Vaudri-uil  and  Ottawa 


Tot.d     V\    iirw  count iem  into  which  the  2)  old  counties  are  dirided 
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IV. 


List  qfthe  Members  of  the  Honourable  the  Legislative  Council  qfthe  Pro- 
vince of  Lower  Canada^  from  the  Commencement  of  the  Constitutiofi  in 
1793  up  to  the  Year  1829  *. 


Took  their  seat 
in  the  Years 


1792. 


1793. 
1795. 


1797. 

1799. 
1803. 

1807. 
1809. 
1810. 


1812. 


Names. 


1814. 
1815. 


Chief  Justice  Smith. 

J.  G.  Chaussegros  De  Leiy. 

Hugh  Finlay. 

Picott^  De  Bellestre. 

Thomas  Dunn. 

Paul  Roe  de  St.  Ours. 

£dward  Harrison. 

Francois  Baby. 

John  Collins. 

Joseph  De  Longueuil. 

Charles  De  Lanaudiere. 

George  Pownall. 

R.  A.  De  Boucherville. 

John  Fraser. 

Henry  Caldwell. 

Right  Reverend  Jacobs  Lord  Bishop  of  Quebec. 

Chief  Justice  Osgoode.  ^ 

Chief  Justice  Mcmk. 

Sir  John  Johnson,  Bart. 

Chartier  De  Lotbiniere. 

Gabriel  £lzear  Taschereau. 

Chief  Justice  Elmsley. 

Mr.  Justice  Williams. 

Chief  Justice  Allcock. 

*  Chief  Justice  Sewell. 

*  Charles  De  St.  Ours. 

*  John  Hale. 

Antoine  Juchereau  Duchesnay. 
Aubert  De  Gasp6. 

*  James  Cuthbert. 

*  Herman  Witsius  Ryland. 
J.  B.  M.  H.  De  RouvUle. 

*  John  CaldweU. 
John  Blackwood. 
William  de  Gillivray. 

*  Pierre  Dominique  Debaltzch. 

*  Charles  William  Grant. 


*  Those  marked  *  now  compose  the  Council. 
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I  iHik  tti'-ir  M-ut 
Ml  I  hi    Vr«r«        i 


NaiiH- 


iHii;. 


IHIH. 


n«7. 


J(»hii  Kichardsiiii. 
I«iiiiis  Di-  S:il:iU*rry. 
William  lIuriiH. 


HrviTi-iiil  Jlw^•|)h  Ocbivc  PK*v«iH.  Hmnun  Catholic  Hi>lio]>  «• 

Thmiku  J.  I*.  r:iM:h('n*uii. 

'  Tin  nil  us  C\iffin. 

William  Sciitt. 

^lii-hiu'l  Hnirv  IVrci%':il 

Kmlrrick  M'Kniiit'. 

OliviiT  IVrraiilt. 

*  I«<»iii*i  H(  III  CMiaiiNM-^rii^  IV  Li  ry. 
Jaiitc?!  Irvim*. 

Liiiiii  Tui)^*i»n. 

*  Ijiiuin  (fii;;\ . 

<  liarli*H  ii«'  SsilalH*rr\ . 

'  Mattluw  lit'll. 

'  Willi.im  Dciwmun  K<'lt«»ii. 

*  .'ami's  KriT. 

*  Kdwanl  liiiuvii. 

*  TiiiiHSiiitit  I'uthirr. 
■  .'«iliii  Sti'wart. 

*  JmIiii  Forsylh. 

*  .'ran  Thuinas  Tii.Hclion*aii 

*  Hi^ht  H('vt'n*nd  (  harli*?*  Jaiiio.  L<ird  BiiilHip  nt'  QiirU'C 

*  Savi*UM>  do  Ik*uujtMi. 

*  Dm  is*  B  Vijfir. 

*  Samui'l  Ilutt. 

*  (iiNirp»  Mnlfutt. 

*  Ijs.  (iuv. 


f  Qui-In'i- 


V. 

Isist  of' the  MemlH^rji  of  the  HuHxe  of  Axxewhly^  Province  of  lAtwer 

Canada,  lH.il. 

FOrHTKKNTII  SKS.SIOX  (IF  TIIK  PROVINTIAL  PARLIAMKNT. 


1  Amiiit.  P. 
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VII. 
Number  of  Sessions  in  each  Parliament  and  their  Omrat 


PA&UAMENTS. 


1st 


2nd 


-\r 


3rd 

Aw 


4th 


5th 


Gch 


•^r" 


Countic*. 


t^«  •«  »4    rN    •<    •«    S    «« 


^       «       &       S 
S.      K       K       5 


i  I  i  § 


%m 


2.C  • 

C  s^'?'  i'*'   •*"  '^ 


«-{!?? 


Comity  <rf  Gasp^ 

ComwaUJs 

DeroD 

Hertford 

I><»cheiter 


.  Bnckinghanuhire 

Borough  of  William  Henry 
County  of  Richelieu 

Bedfori 
Surrey 

Kent 

Huntingdon 

York 

Montreal 
Weitward  of  Montreal 
Eaatward  of  Montreal 
County  of  EflBogham 

Leinster 

Warwick 
Borough  of  Three  RlTers 
County  of  St.  Maurice 

Hampshire 
Quebec 
Cpper  Town  Quebec 
Lower  Town  Quebec 
County  ot  Northumberland 

Orleans 


Ed.  (XHara 

P«  S*  Paoet 
bean  Dige 

:FTt.  Dambourget 
Jaa.  Tod 

P.  Marcous 
Louis  Duniere 

Gab.  Elx.  Taschereau 
Louis  de  Salaberry 

A.  Juc.  Duchesnay 

'j.  M.  Tonnancoor  Pafne 

John  Barnes 

Pierre  Guerout 
|Bei^.  Cherrier 

:J.  B.  M.  H.  de  RouTiUe 
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X  n  M  iQ  X 


M  S 
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F.  Bemier 
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G.  C.  Lorimier 
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ii 
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k  ouis  Paquet 

J.  Ant.  Panet 
A.  J.  Raby 

Robert  Lester 
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Pierre  Bedard 
J.  M.  Poulin 
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s     s 


ji  js  js  ^  •*  xi  j:  JS 
J^  a  a  n  *  it  ^  ** 
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Alex.  Roi 
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Fran.  Vig^ 
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F.  Bemier 

Louis  Turgeoo 
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Jas.  Stuart 
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Jerome  Martineau 
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J.  B.  FortiB 
F.  Bemier 
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C.  F.  Roy 

Thoa.  Tascten 


J*  o.  Hcbcrt 
F. 


Edward 

Louis 
Hy.  M. 

John  Jones 

PlerteBcdttd 
Jos. 

P.  D. 
L.J 


J.  A. 

JobBMue 
Plene  St.  JuBa 

J.  B.  Darocksr 
L.R0I 


D.  B.  V%er 


Jos. 

Jos.Mc«Blsr 
Jos.  Dudos 


T.  T 

J.  Cuthbert 
Ross  Cuthbert 


Jos. 
Matt.  Ben 

Louis  Gugy 
yichelCanoB 

F.  Huot 

L.  A.  J.  DncBCi 

R.  Gray 
P.  A.de 

John  Blarki 
Claude  Dcnechi 

i*ierre  Bedaid 
John  Jones 

Jos.  Drapeea 
Thoa.  Lee 
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VIII. 

Copy  of  Instructions  transmitted  from  His  Excellency  the  Governor4n<' 
Chief  the  Earl  of  Dalhousie^  to  Lieut. -Col.  Bouchette^  in  consequence 
of  which  he  visited  tlie  old  and  new  settlements  of  the  province^  and  was 
enabled  to  collect  authentic  materials  which  greatly  assisted  him  in  the 
compilatiofi  of  his  Topographical  and  Statistical  Work  on  Lower 
Canada. 

Castle  of  Si.  Lewis,  Quebec,  9ih  August,  1827. 
Sib, 

His  Excellency  the  Governor  in  Chief  having  been  called  upon  by  his  Majesty's 

government  to  furnish  certain  statistical  information  respecting  this  province^  and  having  no 

means  of  procuring  it  except  by  employing  a  person  to  traverse  the  province  for  the  express 

purpose  of  obtaining  it,  I  am  commanded  by  him  to  acquaint  you^  that  relying  on  your  local 

knowledge,  intelligence,  and  activity,  he  has  determined  upon  sending  you  on  a  tour,  as  well  for 

the  purpose  of  collecting  materials  to  fill  up  the  returns  required  to  be  transmitted  to  England, 

as  to  ascertain  the  general  state  of  the  new  settlements  in  the  townships  of  the  province  upon 

the  plan  adopted  by  you  in  1824,  when  employed  on  a  similar  service. 

I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  to  you  herewith  a  blank  form  of  each  of  the  returns  called 
for  by  his  majesty's  government ;  number  one  relating  to  the  agriculture  of  the  province^  and 
number  two  to  its  manufactures,  mines,  and  fisheries. 

It  will  be  manifest  to  you,  on  an  inspection  of  these  forms,  that  it  will  be  quite  impossible 
this  year,  or  for  a  long  time  to  come,  to  obtain  accurate  information  on  all  the  points  which  they 
embrace ;  but  his  excellency  trusts  that,  without  attempting  to  fill  up  each  column  as  its  head- 
ing requires,  you  will  be  able  to  give  a  general  idea,  in  the  return  of  agriculture,  as  to  the 
average,  nature,  and  description  of  crops  raised  in  each  district,  the  average  quantity  of  stock, 
the  ordinary  quantity  of  produce  from  each  description  of  crop,  and  particularly  wheat,  and  the 
average  price  of  wheat  (and  of  such  other  description  of  com  as  can  be  ascertained)  in  different 
sections  or  districts  of  the  country ;  or  in  counties  or  seigniories,  if  you  shall  find  that  mode  of 
division  more  convenient ;  and  it  may,  perhaps,  be  in  your  power  to  approximate,  more  or  less, 
to  a  result  as  to  the  quantity  of  cultivated  and  uncultivated  land  in  such  different  sections  or 
divisions  of  the  province^,  and  the  proportions  in  which  the  different  seigniories  are  conceded  or 
remain  unconceded.  In  like  manner,  with  respect  to  the  return  of  manufactures,  it  cannot  be 
expected  that  you  should  do  more  than  obtain  very  general,  and  to  a  great  degree  vague,  results, 
as  to  the  manufactories  and  mills  of  the  province  and  its  mines  and  quarries ;  but,  in  passing 
through  the  different  seigniories  and  townships  which  you  may  be  able  to  reach,  or  by  address- 
ing circulars  to  intelligent  persons  in  the  remoter  and  more  inaccessible  parts,  the  general  de- 
scription, situation,  and  number  of  such  manufactories  may  be  sufficiently  ascertained.  The 
column  relating  to  tl\e  working  of  minerals  and  the  quantity  produced  will  probably  be  found 
wholly  inapplicable  in  every  part  of  the  province ;  and  those  relating  to  shipping  and  fisheries 
will  remain  to  be  filled  up,  if  possible,  by  information  obtained  from  other  departments  or 
sources.  If,  however,  you  should  find  that  any  shore  fisheries  are  carried  on  to  any  considerable 
extent  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  between  St.  Thomas  and  Mitis,  or  on  the  opposite  north  shore, 
any  general  information  that  you  can  procure  may  be  inserted  in  the  return. 
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With  respect  to  the  other  objects  of  your  tour,  they  may  be  confined  to  the  following  points  : 
You  will  endeavour  to  go  through  such  of  the  townships  now  under  agency,  or  which  have 
been  located  or  granted  within  the  last  seven  years  for  actual  settlement,  as  you  were  not  able 
to  reach  in  1824;  and  ascertain,  in  a  general  way,  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  the 
various  points  of  actual  settlement,  specified  as  the  conditions  of  the  grants  or  locations ;  and 
you  will  adopt  the  same  measures  as  you  did  in  1824,  to  ascertain  and  clear  up  any  difficulties 
that  may  exist  as  to  disputed  locations,  or  claims  by  possession  in  such  townships. 

With  fbspect  to  the  other  townships  under  agency  already  visited  by  you  in  1824,  it  will 
only  be  necessary  for  you  to  ascertain  the  additions  made  to  their  population  and  cultivation 
since  that  period ;  and  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon,  or  if  possible  adjust  on  the  spot,  any 

new  cases  of  disputed  claims  or  locations  that  may  have  occurred  since  then. 

•  ••••••••• 

In  passing  through  the  townships,  or  other  places  in  which  considerable  new  settlements 
have  been  formed  and  a  population  collected,  you  will  please  to  inquire  and  report  what  measures 
you  may  consider  proper  to  be  adopted  on  the  part  of  government  for  giving  the  inhabitants  the 
means  of  obtaining  a  due  execution  of  the  laws,  as  far  as  practicable,  by  the  appointment  of 
justices  of  the  peace  and  officers  of  militia :  and  it  would  be  advisable  that  you  should  note  the 
names  of  such  persons  in  those  townships  or  settlements  as  you  may  think  qualified  to  act  in 
those  capacities. 

I  have  only  to  add,  that  as  the  statistical  return  which  his  excellency  is  to  send  to  his 
majesty's  government  is  not  to  be  made  up  until  after  the  1st  January,  1828,  it  will  not  be  ne- 
cessary for  you  to  do  more  on  your  journey  than  to  collect  materials  and  information  to  be 
arranged  after  your  return  to  Quebec. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Joseph  Bouchette,  Esq.  A.  W.  COCHRAN,  Secretary. 

Surveyor-  G  eneral . 

The  manner  in  which  the  above  service  was  performed  is  explained  in  the  note  at  the 
foot  of  p.  XV.  of  the  Preface. 

Extract  of  a  printed  Report  from  Lieutenant -Colonel  Cockburn,  to  the  Right  Honourable 

R.  W.  Horton,  dated  17th  September,  1827. 
"  On  the  17th  (July)  I  returned  to  Quebec,  and  immediately  put  myself  in  communication 
with  Mr.  Bouchette,  the   surveyor-general  of  Lower  Canada,  respecting  the  vacant   lands 
throughout  the  province,  but  more  particularly  concerning  those  which  had  been  referred  to  by 
His  Excellency  the  Governor-in-Chief.     The  reports,  plans,  and  other  explanatory  documents 
furnished  by  Mr.  Bouchette  are  so  clear  and  comprehensive,  that  a  reference 
to  them  will  at  any  time  afford  the  fullest  information;  and  I  beg  here  to      No.^  paired 
express  my  acknowledgments  to  Mr.  Bouchette,  for  the  pains  and  trouble  he 
took  to  supply  me,  not  only  with  all  I  required,  but  with  every  thing  he  thought  might  in 
any  way  prove  of  service ;  as  also  to  offer  my  testimony  to  the  extensive  information,  excellent 
arrangements,  and  ready  assistance  at  all  times  to  be  met  with  in  his  office. — Having  thus,  as  I 
hoped,  obtained  information  on  all  the  various  points  alluded  to  in  my  instructions,  I  embarked 
at  Quebec  on  the  26th  July,  and  landed  in  England  on  the  1 1th  September/' 
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IX. 

Brief  and  interesting  Account  of  Public  Events  in  Canada^  from  the 
Discovery  of  America  to  the  present  Day. — Compiled  by  Robert 
Armour  J  Esq. 

1492. — ^Cliristivallo  Colon^  or  Christopher  Columbus^  a  Genoese^  under  the  patronage  of 
Isabella  of  Spain^  set  sail  from  Palos^  with  three  vessels  and  90  meu^  on  the  3d  August.  On 
the  II th  October  discovered  St.  Salvador^  one  of  the  Bahama  Islands. 

1497. — John  and  Sebastian  Cabota^  Italians  in  the  service  of  Henry  VII.  of  England, 
discovered  Newfoundland  and  coasted  along  the  continent  to  67^  5ff  N.  latitude.  They  entered 
and  explored  some  part  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  but  did  not  take  formal  possession. 

1506. — Jean  Denys,  of  Harfleur,  drew  a  map  of  the  Gulf  and  adjacent  coast. 

1508. — Thomas  Aubert  made  a  voyage  from  Dieppe  to  Newfoundland  and  sailed  up  the 
St.  Lawrence. 

1517. — The  banks  of  Newfoundland  are  visited  by  at  least  50  Spanish^  Portuguese,  French 
and  other  European  ships. 

1522. — Verazani,  an  Italian,  in  the  service  of  Francis  I.  of  France,  discovered  a  great 
portion  of  the  American  continent,  took  formal  possession  in  the  name  of  his  sovereign,  and 
gave  it  the  name  of  Nouveile  France. 

1535. — Jacques  Cartier,  of  St.  Malo,  discovered  the  river  of  Canada,  now  St.  Lawrence. 
He  sailed  up  the  river  for  300  leagues,  formed  alliances  with  the  natives,  took  possession  of  the 
territory,  built  a  fort,  and  wintered  in  the  country.  He  visited  Hochelaga,  which  he  named 
Mont  Royal,  He  returned  to  France  in  1536  with  Donnaconna,  a  chief  of  the  natives,  and  was 
coolly  received,  as  he  brought  no  gold  nor  silver. 

1540. — Frangois  de  la  Roque,  Lord  of  Roberval,  Viceroy  of  Canada,  sent  out  Cartier  to 
Canada  with  five  ships  and  individuals  to  commence  the  colonization  of  some  portion  of  the 
banks  of  the  St.  Lai^Tence.  Cartier  returned  to  France  in  the  fall  and  died  in  1543,  broken- 
hearted. 

1542.—  Roberval  came  himself  this  year  to  Canada,  built  a  fort,  and  wintered  4  leagues 
above  the  Isle  of  Orleans. 

1549. — Roberval,  his  brothers,  and  a  long  train  of  adventurers,  sailed  from  France  for 
Canada,  but  were  never  heard  of.  This  so  discouraged  the  French  government  and  people  that 
50  years  elapsed  without  any  measures  being  taken  to  settle  Canada. 

1581. — The  trade  with  Canada  began  to  be  renewed,  which  had  been  interrupted  by 
Cartier's  conduct  to  the  natives  in  1535. 

1583. — Three  ships,  one  of  which  averaged  150  tons,  were  employed  in  the  Canada  trade. 

]59]. — Xhe  walrus  common  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence:  a  fleet  of  ships  fitted  out  from 
St.  Malo  for  C^anada  to  engage  in  the  killing  of  those  animals,  whose  teeth  sold  dearer  than 
ivory. 
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1598. — Marquis  de  la  Roche  was  appointed  by  Henry  IV.  Viceroy  of  Canada.  His 
commission  authorized  him  to  grant  lands^  en  fief  et  seigneurie^  as  rewards  for  military  service. 
He  landed  his  settlers  on  Sable  Island  and  proceeded  on  his  voyage  of  discovery,  but  was  unable 
to  return  and  withdraw  the  individuals  he  had  there  left.  Of  these,  12  only  survived  when 
visited  in  1605.     La  Roche  died  shortly  afterwards  of  vexation  and  remorse. 

1600. — The  patent  of  the  marquis  was  renewed  in  favour  of  M.  de  Chauvin,  who  visited 
Tadoussac  and  returned  with  a  valuable  cargo  of  furs.     The  next  year  he  visited  Three  Rivers. 

1603. — Pierre  de  Monts  succeeded  Chauvin  on  his  death  and  received  a  patent  of  the 
territory  included  between  40^  and  46°,  whereby  he  was  constituted  lieutenant-general,  with 
power  to  colonise  and  convert  the  natives  to  Christianity.  Samuel  de  Champlain  and  M.  de 
Chatte,  Governor  of  Dieppe,  were  his  principal  associates.  Champlain  visited  Tadoussac  this 
year,  De  Monts  devoting  his  attention  to  Nova  Scotia. 

1^7* — The  patent  enjoyed  by  De  Monts  revoked  and  then  renewed  on  condition  of  forming 
settlements.  The  patentees  found  it,  however,  more  advantageous  to  carry  on  trade  with  the 
Indians,  and  in  consequence  the  Acadian  colony  was  neglected  and  the  contemplated  Canadian 
one  delayed. 

1608. — Champlain  persevered  in  his  efforts  to  found  a  settlement,  and  succeeded  this  year 
in  commencing  the  city  of  Quebec. 

1611. — Champlain  visited  France,  having  already  been  engaged  in  two  successful  expedi- 
tions against  the  Indians,-  and  was  there  detained  in  great  suspense  as  to  his  future  situation  or 
relation  to  the  colony. 

1613. — Champlain  returned  to  Quebec  under  the  patronage  of  the  Prince  de  Conde,  and 
visited  the  Ottawa. 

1614. — The  affairs  of  Canada  were  transferred  to  a  company  of  merchants  in  Rouen^ 
St.  Malo  and  Rochelle,  who  had  induced  Champlain  to  consent  to  their  participation  in  the 
supposed  advantages  of  the  Canada  trade. 

1615. — Champlain  entered  into  an  expedition  against  the  Indians,  and  was  detained  a 
winter  among  them. 

1620. — The  Prince  de  Conde  transferred  his  commission  to  the  Marshal  de  Montmorenci. 

1621. — The  Iroquois  began  their  system  of  extermination,  and  carried  on  the  most 
sanguinary  and  destructive  warfare  in  the  history  of  the  world.  A  mission  was  sent  to  France 
to  represent  the  defenceless  state  of  the  colony.  The  patent  was  transferred  to  William  and 
Emeric  de  Caen. 

1622. — The  population  of  Quebec,  though  established  14  years,  amounted  to  only  50  souls. 

1623. — This  and  the  three  succeeding  years  were  consumed  in  preventing  alliances  among 
the  Indians — the  proselytizing  of  some  tribes  by  the  Jesuits — and  the  transferring  of  the 
viceroyalty  of  Canada  from  the  Marshal  de  Montmorenci  to  his  nephew  the  Duke  de  Ventadour. 

1 627. — At  the  instance  of  Champlain,  the  patent  enjoyed  by  De  Caen,  who  devoted  himself 
solely  to  the  fur-trade  and  personal  advantage,  was  revoked,  and  the  colony  placed  in  the  hands 
of  a  company  of  100  associates,  organized  under  the  direction  of  the  celebrated  Cardinal  Richelieu. 

1628. — War  being  then  existent  between  England  and  France,  Charles  I.  of  England 
granted  authority  to  David  Kirk  and  his  kinsmen  to  conquer  the  French  dominions  in  America. 
Kirk  appeared  before  Quebec,  after*  having  captured  the  fleet  destined  for  that  place,  and  ordered 
it  to  surrender.     Not  having  the  means  to  enforce  a  surrender,  he  retired* 
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162!). — ^Louls  and  Thomas  Kirk^  brothers  of  David^  appeared  before  Quebec,  the  inhabitants 
of  which  having  been  again  deprived,  by  the  capture  of  another  fleet  for  Quebec  by  Kirk,  of 
their  supplies,  and  threatened  ^vith  an  invasion  from  the  Indians  and  starvation  within  the 
garrison,  ghidly  surrendered  to  the  British  arms,  130  years  before  the  memorable  conquest  by 
Wolfe.-r-The  capitulation  was  so  honourably  fulfilled  that  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
preferred  remaining  with  the  captors.  Champlain  and  most  of  the  Jesuits  returned  under  free 
passes  to  France. 

1632  — Charles  I.,  by  the  treaty  of  St.  Germain-en-laye,  resigned  to  Louis  XIII.  of  France 
all  his  title  to  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia,  then  so  little  valuable  as  an  appendage  to  the  English 
crown.  From  this  year  is  dated  the  commencement  of  a  train  of  events  which  led  to  the  loss 
of  Canada  to  the  French  government,  and  of  the  American  colonies  to  Great  Britain.  Champlain 
returned  to  Quebec  as  viceroy  ^vith  extension  of  his  powers  and  a  large  accession  of  settlers. 

1635. — ^A  college  founded  at  Quebec  by  Rene  Rohault,  a  Jesuit.  Champlain  died  this 
year  universally  n^retted,  celebrated  alike  as  a  historian,  traveller,  author,  mathematician,  or 
seaman.     He  was  succeeded  by  M.  Montniagny. 

1639. — The  Ursulinc  Convent  at  Quebec  founded  by  Madame  de  la  Peltrie.  The  Hotel 
Dieu  at  Sillcry  founded  the  preceding  year. 

1642. — The  Island  of  Montreal,  vested  in  i\Ir.  Maisonneuve  and  34  associates  in  1640, 
and  of  which  he  was  declared  governor  in  1641,  was  this  year  taken  possession  of  by  him  and 
several  families,  with  many  religious  ceremonies. 

1644. — The  island  was  transferred  to  the  religious  order  of  St.  Sulpice  in  Paris. 

1647* — iVIr.  Montmagny,  under  whose  government  the  colony  advanced  languidly,  was 
recalled  and  succeeded  by  INIr.  D'Aillebout.  The  latter  proposed  to  the  English  colonies  an 
alliance  against  Ihe  Indians,  which  was  by  them  rejected,  as  it  required  them  to  make  enemies 
of  their  allies  the  Mohawks. 

1648. — The  colonies  of  New  England  proposed  to  the  governor  and  council  of  Canada 
perpetual  peace  between  the  colonists,  even  when  the  parent  states  were  at  war.  This  proposal 
was  unattended  with  success. 

1649. — The  Huron  village  of  St.  Ignatius,  of  400  persons,  was  attacked  by  1000  Iroquois 
and  the  inliabitants  massacred. 

1654. — The  Iroquois  this  year  exterminated  the  Erie  Indians. 

1658. — D'Aillebout  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Lauzon,  in  1650  by  the  Marquis  D'Argenson, 
and  this  year  by  the  Baron  D' Avengour,  all  of  whom  were  severally  censured  for  the  unfavourable 
report  of  the  state  of  the  colony  which  they  transmitted  to  the  company. 

1 660. — Francis  de  Laval,  Abbot  of  Monsigny,  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Canada,  came  over 
and  brought  with  him  a  body  of  clergy  for  the  settlement. 

1663. — The  Baron  D'Avengour  had  sufficient  influence  with  the  King  of  France  to  have 
his  report  relative  to  the  state  of  Canada  attended  to.  His  majesty  in  consequence  determined 
upon  resuming  his  rights  and  erecting  Canada  into  a  royal  government.  The  100  associates, 
tired  of  maintaining  the  country  at  a  great  expense,  had  retired  from  the  fur-trade,  and  now 
reduced  to  45  members,  willingly  made  a  total  resignation  of  their  rights  to  the  sovereign,  who 
thereupon  appointed  Monsieur  de  Mesy  the  first  Royal  Governor  of  New  France.  A  dreadful 
earthquake  is  mentioned  by  the  Jesuit  historians  to  have  occurred  in  February  of  this  year 
throughout  all  Canada,  particularly  below  Quebec,  but  wc  are  unaware  whether  geological 
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evidence  or  traditionary  lore  will  bear  out  the  reverend  writers  in  their  statements.  Daring  the 
course  of  the  year  Mr.  de  Mcsy  arrived  at  Quebec  and  put  in  execution  a  royal  edicts  which 
nominated  a  sovereign  council  for  the  government  of  Canada.  This  council  consisted  of  seven 
members^  of  which  were  the  governor,  the  bishop,  and  the  intendant.  The  powers  conferred  on 
this  body  extended  to  the  cognizance  of  all  causes  civil  and  criminal^  to  judge  definitively  according 
to  the  laws  and  ordinances  of  France,  and  the  practice  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris.  To  this  were 
added  other  powers  of  such  a  nature  as  to  render  the  institution  of  the  council  an  era  in  the 
history  of  Canada. 

1664. — Canada  was  transferred  to  the  West  India  Company^  who  by  Louis  the  Fourteenth 
were  put  in  possession  of  all  the  territory  then  owned  abroad  by  the  French  king.  The  grant  did 
not  give  much  satisfaction  to  the  inhabitants  of  Canada,  who  made  complaints  to  the  company. 

1665. — Mr.  de  Mesy  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  de  Courcelles. 

1666, — Mr.  de  Tracy,  the  governor-general  of  the  territories  of  the  West  India  Company, 
visited  Canada,  built  three  forts  on  the  Chambly  river,  and  made  a  successful  incursion  into  the 
territory  of  the  Mohawks.  This  year  the  complaints  of  the  colonists  against  the  monopoly 
enjoyed  by  the  company  were  appeased  by  an  edict,  granting  to  the  inhabitants  the  trade  in 
furs,  subject  to  the  payment  of  one-fourth  of  all  beaver.  This  did  not  however  prevent  a  very 
extensive  smuggling-trade. 

1667. — The  West  India  Company  were  confirmed  this  year  by  the  governor-general  in  all 
the  rights  and  privileges  formerly  held  by  the  company  of  one  hundred  associates. 

1668. — Mr.  de  Talon^  to  encourage  colonization,  induced  the  French  government  to 
disband  within  the  country  the  Carignan  regiment,  and  to  ship  from  France  about  300  women 
of  loose  character^  who  were,  in  less  than  15  days,  disposed  of  among  the  inhabitants,  to  whom, 
on  marriage,  considerable  presents  were  made.  Pensions  were  also  granted  to  all  individuals 
who  bad  ten  children  lawfully  begotten. 

1671. — The  see  of  Quebec  was  this  year  established,  dependent  on  the  see  of  Rome. 
Concessions  of  land  were  also  reduced  to  one-half  of  their  original  extent. 

1672. — M.  de  Courcelles  built  a  fort  near  the  modem  Kingston  for  the  purpose  of  bridling 
the  Iroquois,  pretending  it  to  be  only  a  place  of  trade.  This  gentleman  was  this  year  superseded 
by  the  Count  Frontenac. 

1673. — The  count  completed  the  fort  on  Lake  Ontario,  which  hereafter  was  known  by  his 
name.     The  River  Missisippi  was  this  year  explored  by  orders  of  the  government  of  Canada. 

1674. — The  charter  of  the  West  India  Company  was  revoked  by  an  edict  of  the  French 
king. 

1675. — The  sovereign  council  was  this  year  increased  to  9  members  and  its  powers  extended. 

1679. — An  edict  in  council  prohibited  the  imprisonment  of  any  French  subject  except  by 
order  of  the  governor- general  or  sovereign  council. 

1682. — The  Count  Frontenac  was  recalled  and  Mr.  de  la  Barre  appointed  governor,  with 
instmctions  to  cultivate  an  intercourse  with  the  French  West  Indies. 

1684.— Mr.  de  la  Barre  made  an  unsuccessful  inroad  into  the  territories  of  the  Five 
Nations,  with  the  natives  of  whom  he  entered  into  a  treaty,  and  De  la  Barre  with  his  whole 
army  returned  to  Montreal. 

]685. — ^The  population  of  Canada  amounted  to  10^000^  of  which  3000  were  capable  of 
bearing  arms. 
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]687-'^The  dangerons  rivalship  wbich  had  arisen  between  the  inhabitanU  of  the  Brituh 
and  French  celonies^  by  the  erection  of  nnmerons  fort»  by  the  latter^  and  cherishing  the  hostilitjr 
of  the  Five  Nations  to  the  French  by  the  former^  received  the  interference  of  James  U.  of 
England. 

1688. — ^The  Five  Nations,  excited  by  the  Rat,  one  of  their  powerfol  leaders,  attad^ed  the 
French  settlement  at  Montreal,  killing  1000  of  its  inhabitants  and  committing  horrid  cmdciea.. 
1690. — The  Count  Frontenae,  who  had  returned  from  France  last  year  with  forcea  la 
carry  the  war  into  the  English  provinces^  was  unable  to  effect  his  purpose  till  this  year,  wImo 
he  attacked  Schenectady  and  massacred  its  inhabitants.  The  alarm  which  this  last  affidr  had 
on  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  British  colcmies  induced  them  to  enter  into  co-operative 
measures  and  .decide  upon  an  expedition  to  Canada.  Sir  W.  Phipps,  who  was  sent  £nBa 
Boston  for  that  purpose,  did  not  arrive  befiire  Quebec  till  Count  Frontenae  had  suficiently 
prepared  for  defence,  and  his  order  to  surrender  was  soon  followed  by  hia  own  departure  from 
the  St.  Lawrence. 

1603. — Frontenae  entered  the  territsry  of  the  Iroquois  and  commenced  a  warfiire  whidi 
continued  for  several  years,  and  so  weakened  that  nation  that  they  were  never  afterwards  able 
to  make  any  impression  upon  Canada. 

1698. — The  Count  Frontenae  died  at  Quebec  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  de  Calli^res,  who 
succeeded  in  effecting  peace  with  the  Five  Nations,  as  a  power  independent  of  Great  Britain. 

1702. — War  was  again  renewed  between  Britain  and  France,  and  Mr.  de  Callidres 
represented  to  his  court  the  necessity  of  reinforcements,  and  made  preparations  for  the  defence 
of  the  colony. 

1763. — Mr.  de  Calli^res  died  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Marquis  de  Vaudrenil,  who 

dievoted  his  attention  to  destroy  the  influence  which  the  English  possessed  over  their  Indian  allies. 

1704. — The  Bishop  of  Quebec,  returning  from  Franoe,  was  taken  by  an  English  firigate 

and  kept  prisoner  in  England  to  effiect  a  release  of  French  protestants.     The  n^otiation  was 

unsuccessful. 

1705. — Mr.  Reaudot,  the  intendant,  introduced  some  improvement  in  the  laws  of  the  coun- 
try, which  had  a  tendency  to  repress  the  litigious  spirit  which  prevailed  within  the  province. 

I7O8. — An  attempt  of  the  clergy  to  raise  their  tithe  from  a  twenty-sixth  to  a  thirteenth 
was  foiled,  as  being  too  burdensome  to  a  colony  so  limited  in  its  resources. 

1709. — The  English  colonists,  incensed  by  the  massacre  of  the  inhabitants  of  HaverhiU, 
again  determined  upon  attacking  Quebec  by  sea  and  land,  and  the  New  Englaaders  were  only 
restrained  from  proceeding  on  learning  that  the  forces  intended  for  Canada  had  been  required 
for  senrice  in  Portugal. 

1711* — The  operations  by  sea  which  this  year  took  place  in  pursuance  of  the  original 
intention  were  unsuccessful  from  the  inadequacy  of  the  meaas^  and  the  fleet  was  so  damaged  by 
tempestuous  weather  that  the  expediticm  was  abandoned. 

1713. — The  treaty  of  Utrecht  left  the  French  in  peaceable  possession  of  Canada,  and  of 
extensive  means  of  annoyance  to  the  peace  and  commerce  of  the  New  England  colonies. 

I7I8. — This  year  was  remaricabie  for  the  discovery  in  the  forests  of  Canada  of  the  plant 
ginseng,  so  highly  valued  by  the  Chinese. 

1720. — The  inhabitants  of  Quebec  and  Montreal  paid  taxes  for  improvements  in  the 
fortifications  of  their  cities^  then  commenced  under  Mr.  de  Lery. 
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1723-— A  definitive  regii]ftti6ti  ef  tke  diBtiibotioa  and  limits  of  parishes  took  plaee  and 
.fiaaUj  pnomulgated  within  the  proviiioe.  « 

1723. — Nineteen  vessels  beared  irom  Qiieheo— 4httr  cargoes  limitod  to  peltries*  lumber 
and  pfovisiiuis. 

1725. — The  Marquis  de  Vattdrewil  desed  his  iMig  and  meritorious  career,  who  was 
anseeeded  tihe  following  year  bj  Mr.  de  Beanharnois,  a  natural  son  of  Louis  XIV. 

1731. — The  administration  of  Mr.  de  Beatthamois  was  marked  hf  the  continual  ereetieii 
of  new  forts  and  displays  of  military  force,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  Ei^ish  traders 
within  proper  limits.  His  recommendation  to  the  Fvenoh  government  to -erect  a  line  of  military 
establiahments  were  sucoessfnl,  a«d  this  year  the  important  and  weU-situated  fort  ai  Crown 
Point  was  erected. 

1743. — ^During  the  long  peace  whidi  fdUonned  tiie  treaty  cf  Ucrecbt  in  1713*  seveiral 
measures  had  been  put  in  execution  with  a  tendency  to  promote  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of 
the  country.  The  condact  of  the  nuns,  so  contrary  to  the  vows  they  had  undertaken,  was 
ni^reased ;  several  eodesiastical  deoretals  bearing  heavily  upon  some  portions  of  the  pe<^le  were 
repealed,  and  this  year  a  royal  edict  issued,  which  prohibited  the  Jesuits  and  other  ecdesiasties 
£rom  acquiring  mortmain  acquisitions. 

1744. — An  important  change  was  made  in  the  law  of  Canada,  by  which  only  such  of  the 
laws  of  France  as  should  be  -enregisteved  in  the  books  df  the  superior  council,  by  his  mi(jesty's 
4Ufeotion,  should  have  Ibroe  in  the  colony.  By  this  tiurcumstaaoe  the  French  Code  Marchand 
never  was  in  force  in  Canada. 

1745. — His  majesty  directed  that  no  houses  should  be  erected  but  on  farms  of  one  acre  and 
a  half  in  front  by  40  in  depth«  The  consequence  has  been  that  the  population  of  Canada  has 
been  always  kept  oonfined  and  thickly  settled,  and  the  pernicious  law  of  subdivision  of  ptxiperty 
has  had  a  tendency  to  weaken  instead  of  strengthen  families.  Cape  Breton  was  ^s  year  taken 
bj  Oreat  Britain. 

1747. — The  Count  de  la  Galissonni^,  who  had  auooeeded  the  Marquis  de  Beauhamois, 
having  in  vain  sought  assistance  from  the  mother  country,  employed  engineers  to  mark  out  and 
setl^  a  line  of  demarcatiDn,  to  reBtrict  the  Ei^^iaJst  within  the  Alle^iany  mountains.  He  also 
tncQBeded  in  establidiii^  fbrta  beyond  tiie  limitB  of  Nova  Sootia.  He  was  however  superseded 
by  Mr.  de  Jonquieres. 

1743. — The  negotiations  were  finally  terminated  for  a  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
British  and  French  territories  in  America  in  consequence  of  a  clause  of  the  treaty  of  peace  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle. 

1749. — Forts  were  erected  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy  by  the  Gk>vemor  of  Nova  Scotia  to 
counteract  the  views  of  the  Gk>vemer  of  Canada,  who  endeavoured  to  seduce  the  Indians  and 
Acadians  from  their  allegiance  to  the  British  crown.  A  private  expedition  sent  out  by  the 
governor  and  officers  of  the  government  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  a  route  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean  terminated,  as  it  was  really  intended,  in  a  rich  return  of  furs,  of  which  the  governor's 
share  amounted  to  £12,QQ0, 

1750* — Mr.  Bigot,  die  intendant  of  Canada,  di^layed  this  year  muck  of  that  licence  and 
prodigality  for  which  he  became  notorious,  and  resorted  to  the  most  profligate  means  for  the 
snpport  of  his  expenses,  which  were  lavished  npon  a  female  fisvourite. 
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oonstitatum  iifraa  Ctnada^  mid  Mme  «f  ike  reports  ttiade  hj  tk6  ftttqmey  and  Miick9|r  geaerak 
discvssed.  The  dimilvAiaii  of  the  Rockingham  adaainistraiieii^  and  ihe  changes  that  thevenpaa 
ensued^  caused  the  affauv  of  Canada  to  be  entirely  fbi^gotten. 

I77I--— Under  the  adaunistration  of  Lord  Noith,  the  afffirfi  ef  Canada  weve  again  taken  Qp> 
and  the  crown  kwyeis  directed  separately  io  report  a  plan  -ai  civil  and  criminal  law  for  the 
province  of  Quebec. 

1773. — The  reports  of  the  crown  lawyers  were  given  in ;  and  whatever  may  be  said  of  dieir 
consequences^  they  are  highly  creditable  to  the  talents  of  those  officers.  Meetings  of  the  French 
and  English  inhabitants  took  place  in  Canada  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  Le^slative 
Assembly^  and  petitions  to  that  effect  severally  transmitted  to  the  Imperial  Legislature. 

1774w — ^The  Quebec  Act,  14  Oeo.  III.  cap.  83,  was  passed  this  year  in  England^  by  which 
•Canada  was  restored  to  a  situatioii  entirely  different  from  that  of  every  other  British  coloi^^  in 
reference  to  its  laws,  language,  religion,  or  manners — in  short,  it  became  again  a  French  colony^ 
althoDgh  nominally  British. 

IJJS.-'The  difficulties  attendant  upon  passing  the  Stamp  Act  in  176&  were  daily  in- 
creasing in  ihe  New  England  States,  and  the  Quebec  Act  did  xiet  tend  to  allay  the  rising 
foonent.  They  regarded  it  as  fevonring  the  catholic  to  the  exdusion  ^  the  pratestant  religioi^ 
and  as  oppressive  of  die  subject.  The  colonies,  then  about  to  demand  redress  of  their  own 
grievances  from  the  mother  country,  called  upon  the  Canadians  to  send  their  de^gates  to  the 
Philadelphia  Congress.  Not  so  Tioleat  in  seeking  for  redress  as  the  New  Englanders,  the 
Canadians  remained  tranquil;  and  the  declaration  of  independence  was  scarcely  made  puUio,  eie 
an  invasion  of  Canada  was  talked  of  by  the  Provincialists.  The  first  advance  of  the  rebd  tiwoiB 
was  remarkably  suocessfuL  Chambly,  St.  J^m's,  Longueuii,  then  posts  of  some  importance, 
after  some  siege  fell  into  General  Montgomery's  possession ;  and  the  city  of  Mimtreal,  whme 
inhabitants  had  defeated  a  fuimer  attempt  of  Colonel  Allen,  were  obHged  to  capitiilate  nt 
November.  Montgomery  £Btiowed  up  that  success  by  takii^  possession  of  all  tha  military  steies 
and  provisions,  not  only  at  Montreal,  but  also  on  board  of  the  river  craft,  whidi  sanendved 
about  Lavaltrie.  Another  invasion  of  Canada  under  Qeiffiral  Arnold  had  been  deddad  upon, 
by  the  Kennebec  and  Chandidre  rivers;  and  the  army  of  the  latter  officer,  after  34  days'  march 
through  woods,  arrived  before  Quebec  on  the  Ikh  of  Novend)er,  in  a  state  to  rival  Falstaff*s 
ragged  regiment.  On  the  14th  he  encamped  on  the  Phuus  of  Abraham,  and  b^an  hit  opera- 
tions. Covemor  Carlton  had  made  every  preparation  for  a  siege,  and  successfully  ^^posed  the 
progress  of  his  adversary  till  the  evening  <tf  the  SIst  December,  when  an  smault  was  made 
by  the  Provincialists  during  the  night.  The  attempt  was  unsuccessful,  Montgomery  was 
kiUed,  and  the  year  terminated  without  the  surrender  oi  Quebec. 

•  1776* — The  arrival  of  reinforcements  in  ^ring  enabled  the  Canadiana  suocesafuUy  to 
contend  with  the  Provincialists,  who  were  now  in  full  retreat,  and  before  the  end  of  June  the 
whole  province  was  evacuated.  The  number  of  the  besieging  army  coBsiated  of  1500  men, 
which  was  augmented  this  season  to8000  men.  The  British  at  the  siege  numbered  about  1500 
recruits,  marines,  seamen  and  militiamen,  raised  within  a  few  months,  with  scarody  any 
regulars. 

1777*— The  Quebec  Act,  which  had  passed  the  House  of  Commons  in  a  very  hasty  manner, 
and  in  opposition  to  the  feelings  of  a  great  portion  of  the  people  of  Canada,  had  been  the  subject 
of  complaint  to  the  British  Government  in  petitions  from  the  people  in  1775;  and  a  proposal  for 
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ks  repeal,  made  by  Lord  Camden  and  Sir  George  Sayille,  met  with  little  success.  The  act 
continued  to  excite  feelings  of  di^st  within  the  province,  and  measures  were  taken  to  efiect  a 
remedy. 

1780.— -The  19th  May  waa  distinguished  by  the  phenomenon  of  a  remarkable  darkness 
in  the  northern  parts  of  America,  and  is  still  called  ^^  the  dark  day"  In  most  parts  of  the 
osmitry  where  it  prevailed,  the  darkness  was  so  great  that  persons  were  unable  to  read  oommon 
prmt,  determine  the  time  of  day,  dine,  or  manage  their  domestic  busincssy  without  additional 
light.  It  commenced  between  10  and  11  a.  m.  It  appearedto  grow  by  a  snceessiBn  of  olaiid» 
from  the  northward  and  was  most  pitchy  about  2  o'dodc. 

17B3. — The  province  of  Quebec  contained  by  enumeration  113,000  inhabitants>  Bnglish 
and  iVendi,  exclusive  of  10,000  loyalists  who  had  preserved  their  allegiance  to  the  British 
Crown  and  located  themselves  in  the  upper  portions  of  the  province. 

1784. — A  petition  was  this  year  presented  to  the  Parliament  by  the  English  inhabitants,  to 
which  many  Canadians  united  themselves,  soliciting  the  enture  repeal  of  the  Quebec  Act,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  representative  constitution,  with  a  mixture  of  English  and  French  laws,  and 
distribution  of  elective  suffrage  to  the  old  and  new  subjects. 

1786. — Lord  Dorchester  arrived  in  Canada  as  Captain-Ceneral  and  Govemor-in^Chief  of 
Qnebec  and  the  other  British  provinces. 

1790, — ^The  petition  of  1784  was  neglected  till  diis  year,  when  the  British  ministry  brou^t 
before  Parliament  and  obtained  the  passing  of  the  act  31  Geo.  III.  cap.  31,  commonly  called 
the  Constitutional  Act,  dividing  the  province  of  Quebec  into  two  provinces,  giving  to  eadi 
dfvision  a  Legislature,  consisting  of  a  House  of  Assembly,  Legislative  Council,  and  a  repre- 
sentative of  His  Majesty. 

1792; — ^The  first  sesnim  of  the  first  Parliament  of  Lower  Canada  opened  by  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Clarke.  Mr.  J.  A.  Panet  chosen  Speaker.  The  House  consisted  of  39  knights, 
8  dtisBens  and  8  burgesses,  in  all  50  members.  The  session  Ikwujned  principally  in  framing 
rules  and  regulations. 

1793.— The  second  session  c^pened  by  Lord  Dorchester.  The  Judicature  Bill,  34  Geo.  III. 
cap.  — ,  passed  the  Legislature.  The  assertion  of  the  privileges  of  members  in  relation  to  free- 
Amb  of  arrest  noticed  in  a  case  of  Mr.  Young  of  Quebec. 

1796. — In  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  crops,  the  governor  in  council  proclaimed  an 
embargo,  prohibiting  the  export  of  wheat,  &c.  A  bill  of  indemnity  for  the  act  was  passed  in 
Farliliment.  Acts  were  passed  for  the  making  the  Lac^ine  turnpike,  and  the  cutting  the 
Lachine  Canal. 

1779. — The  second  Parliament  met  in  January,  and  was  opened  by  General  Robert 
iPreseott — Mr.  Panet  re-elected  Speaker. — French  emissaries  employed  by  the  Frendi  revt)lu- 
tlouMy  government  to  disseminate  orally  its  principles  among  the  unlettered  people  of  Canada 
were  denounced  by  proclamation. 

1798. — Great  excitement  in  the  country  from  the  abuses  attendant  on  the  land-granting 
department,  the  members  of  the  board  of  whi^  had  granted  to  themselves  immense  tracts  of 
territory,  to  the  injury  and  distress  of  thousands  of  settlers,  and  to  the  discouragement  of 
emjgrstion.  Governor  Prescott  came  to  an  open  quarrel  with  Chief  Justice  Osgoode  on  this 
dooaajon^ 
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1790.— The  Legislature  daring  tlie  session  pass*  bills  for  the  erection  of  oomt-homes  aoC 
houses  of  eorrection,  and  for  other  important  measures.  ^ 

1800. — The  Legislature  opened  by  Sir  Robert  S.  Milnes>  Lieutenant-Gk>yemor.' 
C.  B.  Bouc^  Esq.  expelled  the  House  by  vote>  having  been  found  guilty  and  convicted  of  a  con, 
spiracy  to  defraud.    Jean  Casot^  the  last  of  the  Jesuits,  died  this  year. 

1801. — A  new  Parliament  meets,  when  Mr.  Panet  is  a  second  time  re-elected.  C.  B.  Bone 
again  expelled  the  House  by  vote.  Bills  passed  for  the  establishment  of  the  Royal  Institution 
for  the  advancement  of  learning,  and  for  removing  the  fortifications  of  Montreal. 

1802. — The  annual  annoyance  of  Mr.  Bouc's  re-election  led  to  a  bill  disqualifying  him  from 
ever  sitting  or  voting  in  the  House  of  Assembly. 

1803.-— The  Chief  Justice  of  Montreal  rendered  a  decision,  that  as  the  criminal  law  of 
England  and  the  Habeas  Corpus-  Act  were  in  force  in  Canada,  no  right  of  property  in  slaves 
could  exist  in  Lower  Canada,  and  the  few  slaves  still  existing  in  Canada  were  thus  manumitted. 
In  consequence  of  the  declaration  of  war  between  France  and  England,  the  Parliament  were 
suddenly  convoked  and  bills  passed  for  the  exigencies  of  the  case. 

1805. — ^The  fourth  House  of  Assembly  was  opened  by  Sir  R  S.  Milnen.  Mr.  Panet  waa 
again  elected  Speaker. 

1806. — The  House  voted  Isaac  Todd,  Esq.  the  president  of  a  public  dinner  at  Montreal^ 
who  gave,  and  Edward  Edwards,  Esq.  the  proprietor  of  the  Montreal  Gazette,  who  published, 
certain  toasts  reflecting  on  the  conduct  of  the  House  of  Assembly  in  relation  to  the  Montreal 
giaol,  guilty  of  a  breach  of  privileges,  but  no  proceedings  had  there<m. 

1807* — The  trade  of  Canada  was  this  year  considerably  increased  in  consequence  of  the 
Alilan  and  Berlin  decrees.  In  consequence  of  the  appearance  of  approaching  difficulties  with 
the  United  States  of  America,  for  the  a£Eair  of  the  Leopard  and  the  Chesapeake,  Sir  James 
H.  Craig,  a  distinguished  officer,  was  appointed  governor-general. 

1806. — In  consequence  of  the  embargo  laid  on  all  American  vessels  by  President  Jefkmm, 
an  extensive  contraband  trade  with  the  United  States  was  carried  on,  and  the  exports  firam 
Canada  this  year  were  double  their  accustomed  value.  Ezekiel  Hart,  Esq.  expelled  the  House 
for  professing  the  Jewish  religion. 

1809. — Fifth  Parliament  met,  and  Mr.  Panet  again  elected  Speaker.  Esekiel  Hart,  Esq. 
again  expelled  by  vote.  Serious  difficulties  arose  during  the  session  between  His  Excellency  and 
the  Parliament,  and  the  House  was  in  consequence  dissolved  by  proclamation. 

1810 The  arrangement  made  with  the  American  government  by  Mr.  D.  Erskine  being 

disapproved  of  by  the  British  ministry,  the  prospect  of  peace  was  considered  exceedingly  doubtful. 
The  sixth  Parb'ament  met  in  the  month  of  January,  and  Mr.  Panet  re-elected  Speaker.  The 
subjects  which  came  under  consideration  were  the  exclusion  of  the  judges  from  the  House  of 
Assembly,  and  other  matters  which  had  a  tendency  to  excite  angry  feelings.  On  the  7th  of 
February  the  House  pledged  itself  to  vote  the  necessary  sums  to  defray  the  civil  expenses  of  the 
Government — a  pledge  which  Sir  James  H.  Craig  considered  unprecedented,  as  the  Legislative 
Council  had  never  been  consulted,  and  His  Majesty  had  not  made  any  formal  demand  for  such 
an  aid.  The  bill  passed  the  House  of  Assembly  for  the  exclusion  of  judges;  and  some  amend- 
ments made  by  the  Council  thereon,  in  which  the  House  could  not  concur ;  and  the  latter  then 
proceeded  to  the  expulsion  of  Judge  Debonue  by  vote,  which  was  carried.     His  ExcelliHiGy  not 
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wishing*  as  lie  stated,  to  make  bimaelf  partaker  in  the  violation  of  an  act  of  the  Imperial  Par** 
liament^  diaaolTed  this  short  and  turbulent  Parliament  by  proclamation.  The  Canadian^  a  news^ 
paper,  which  directed  its  whoLe  energies  against  the  Executive,  upon  whose  conduct  it  oom< 
mented  with  nnusual  severity,  was  destroyed  by  the  authority  of  the  Executive,  the  press  con-* 
veyed  to  the  court-house,  and  the  printer  sent  to  prison.  Six  individuals  were  also  taken  into 
custody,  who  never  were  tried.  These  and  other  similar  harsh  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the 
Executive  caused  this  period  to  be  familiarly  designated  as  the  ''  Reign  of  Terror." 

1811. — The  seventh  Parliament,  composed  of  nearly  the  old  members,  re-elected  Mr.Panet 
for  the  seventh  time  their  Speaker.  The  most  of  the  old  members  were  found  to  be  com<* 
ponent  parts  of  the  new  Assembly,  and  the  appeal  to  the  sense  of  the  people  Was  any  thing  but 
fiivourable  to  the  views  of  the  Executive.  The  session,  however,  passed  over  in  greater  quiet 
than  might  otherwise  have  been  expected  from  recent  proceedings,  and  it  presented  all  the 
appearances  of  a  busy  session.  On  the  21st  March  Sir  James  H.  Craig  delivered  his  farewell 
speech  to  the  Legislature,  and  on  the  19th  June  was  succeeded  by  President  Dunn.  On 
the  14th  September  Sir  George  Prevost  assumed  the  reins  of  government  as  gov^nor-general. 

1812. — The  United  States  of  America  took  the  opportunity  when  Britain  was  engaged  in 
a  war  in  Europe  to  declare  war  against  that  power — ^at  a  time  also,  when,  from  various  circum- 
stances, Canada  was  supposed  to  be  in  such  a  state  as  to  be  unable  to  resist  a  powerful  invading 
anny.  The  whole  force  then  in  Canada  scarcely  exceeded  4000  men,  and  in  consequence  the 
Legislature  was  assembled  to  decide  on  the  best  measures  to  be  pursued  on  the  occasion* 
Gk>vemment  paper  bearing  interest  was  issued,  battalions  ordered  home  were  detained,  the 
militia  drafted  for  active  service,  the  garrisons  placed  in  a  state  of  defence,  and  in  less  than  a 
month  after  the  news  of  the  declaration  was  made  known,  the  lower  province  was  prepared  to 
meet  the  assailant.  The  first  movement  of  the  enemy  was  the  army  under  General  Hull  crossing 
into  Upper  Canada  in  July,  with  his  retreat  to  Detroit  in  August,  after  hearing  of  some 
levenses  at  Amherstburgh  and  Michilimackinac.  General  Brock,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
Upper  Canada,  however,  attacked  Hull  on  the  16th  August,  and  his  whole  force  was 
marched  captive  into  Montreal  within  two  months  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  war.  The 
enemy  by  November  collected  a  large  additional  force  on  the  Niagara  frontier. — They  crossed 
into  Upper  Canada  at  Queenston,  where  they  were  again  defeated  by  General  Brock,  whose 
death  followed  the  wounds  he  received  in  the  engagement.  In  November  the  Americans  under 
General  Smyth  invaded  the  country  near  Fort  Erie,  the  British  naval  force  made  an  attack  on 
Socket's  harbour,  but  neither  were  attended  \i'ith  any  important  result. 

1813. — In  January  the  American  General  Winchester  was  taken  at  Detroit  by  General 
Pzoctor,  with  500  other  prisoners.  An  attack  on  Ogdensbuigh  by  the  British  forces  failed  of 
success.  On  the  27th  April  the  Americans  landed  at  York,  and  burnt  and  destroyed  the 
whole  town,  and  afterwards  proceeded  to  Niagara.  Towards  the  close  of  May  the  whole 
Niagara  frontier  was  in  their  possession.  General  Proctor  captured  about  this  time  an  addi« 
tional  500  Americans  on  the  Miami  river.  At  Burlington  Heights  the  Americans  were  on  the 
6th  June  defeated  by  Lieut.-Col.  Harvey,  and  driven  back  to  Fort  George,  and  the  Niagara 
frontier  again  restored  to  the  British  troops.  An  attack  upon  Sacket's  harbour  by  Sir  George 
Prevost  .completely  failed  of  success,  and  became  one  of  the  charges  against  the  military 
oviduct  of  that  general.  On  the  3rd  June  two  vessels  were  captured  at  Isle  aux  Noix  by 
Lieut.-Col.  Taylor,  and  in  July  Black  Rock  and  the  barracks  at  Plattsburgh  were  destroyed 
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hj  the  Britith  ttoops.  On  the  10th  September  Commochn  Peny  CBptarad  ik%  whde  BrWih 
fiMToe  on  Lake  Erie  uader  Ceptain  Barday,  whidi  was  followed  by  the  partial  defeat  of  Gcaanl 
Proctor  on  the  5th  October  near  Detroit.  Theae  diaastera  compdled  the  Britiah  conmandar 
to  faH  bade  on  Bnrlington  Heights.  In  October  the  people  of  Lower  Canada  were  called  eot 
to  repd  the  American  army  then  threatening  to  inyade  Montreal  in  two  direct  ionid  Oc—t^ 
Hampton,  with  an  army  of  7000  men,  entered  the  province  by  the  Chateangnay,  on  thebaakaof 
which  his  advance  was  met  by  the  Canadian  militia,  under  Lient.-CoL  De  Salaberry,  and 
defeated,  and  Hampton  obliged  to  retire  to  Plattabnr|^w — General  Wilkinaon  commenced 
descent  in  November,  on  the  11th  of  which  month  Colonel  Morrison,  with  about  800 
attacked  General  Boyd  at  Chrystler's  Farm,  and  drove  them  to  their  boats.  The  whole  amy 
retreated  by  the  Salmon  River  to  Plattsbnigh  and  Sachet's  harbour.  Before  the  dose  of  this 
season,  the  Americans  had  deserted  the  American  frontier  and  burnt  Newark,  the  British  took 
Niagara,  and  Generid  Riall  destroyed  Black  Rock  and  Buffido. 

1814. — In  March  the  American  army  under  Wilkinson  again  entered  Lower  Canada,  was 
defeated  at  Lacdle  by  Major  Handcock,  and  retired  to  the  Statea.  General  Brown  crossed  in 
July  into  Upper  Canada,  and  captured  Fort  Erie.  The  Niagara  frontier  during  the  months  of 
July  and  August  was  the  scene  of  several  engagements  between  the  American  troops  under 
General  Brown  and  the  detachments  under  G^erals  Drummond  and  Riall,  and  success  seemed 
rather  to  fevour  the  American  arms.  Reinforcements  were  however  added  to  the  British  army 
at  the  dose  of  the  latter  month.  Sir  George  Prevost  in  September,  with  an  army  of  11,000 
men,  entered  the  United  States,  attacked  Plattsburgh,  defended  by  1500  regulars  and  some 
militia,  on  the  11th,  and  retreated  with  considerable  loss  on  the  13th.  At  the  same  time  the 
British  flotilla  on  Lake  Champlain  was  defeated  by  Ccmimodore  Macdonough.  The  conduct  of 
Sir  George  Prevost  was  loudly  censured  and  became  one  of  the  serious  chafes  with  which  he 
stood  accused.  In  November  the  Americans  had  evacuated  eyery  military  post  they  possessed 
in  Canada;  and  when  several  of  their  forts  and  stations  had  been  captured,  the  command  of  the 
Lakes  secured,  and  large  reinforcements  added  to  the  strength  of  the  inhabitants,  a  treaty  of 
peace  between  the  two  powers  was  signed  at  Ghent  on  the  24th  December,  1814 — a  temdna- 
tion  inglorious  to  both  nations,  and  particularly  to  Great  Britain. 


It  has  often  been  remarked  with  great  truth,  that  history  becomes  defident  in  interest 
during  times  of  peace,  and  that  the  annalist  finds  ample  materials  fer  comment  in  the  san- 
guinary details  of  war.  Since  the  termination  of  the  last  American  war,  few  circumstances  have 
occurred  that  merit  particular  notice:  it  will  suffice  merely  to  mention  the  proclamation  of  peace, 
the  commencement  of  hostilities  between  the  rival  fur-trading  Hudson's  Bay  and  North  West 
Companies,  and  the  impeachments  of  Chief  Justice  Sewell  and  Monk  by  the  House  of  Assembly 
in  1815;  the  administration  of  the  goremment  by  Sir  Gordon  Drummond,  John  Wilson  and 
Sir  John  Coape  Sherbrooke  in  1816 ;  the  impeadiment  of  Judge  Foucher  by  the  House  of 
Assembly  in  1817;  the  arrival  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond  as  the  govemor-in-chief,  the  payment 
of  the  dvil  list  by  the  province,  and  the  commencement  of  those  finandal  difficulties  which  have 
since  unfortunatdy  too  much  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  the  country  in  1818;  the  unfortunate 
termination  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  career  on  the  Ottawa  in  1819;  the  assumption  of  the 
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reim  if  goverameiit  by  the  Ead  of  Dallumsie  in  1890;  the  diacuiaion  of  the  union  of  the 
prorinoes  as  pc^posed  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  in  1822 ;  the  administratioB  of  the  govem- 
meilt  hj  Sir  Francis  Burton  in  the  absence  of  Lord  Delhouaie,  the  launch  of  the  mammeth 
vessel  the  Cokimbus,  in  1824 ;  the  unsatis&ctory  nature  of  the  financial  arrangements  by  the 
Legislature,  and  the  return  of  Lord  Dalhousie  to  Canada,  in  1825 ;  the  dissolution  of  the 
House  of  Assembly,  the  elections  of  the  new  members^  and  the  prorogation  of  the  Legialatiire 
in  cansequenee  of  the  difficulties  which  had  arisen  in  relatno  to  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  Papineau  as  Speaker  of  the  Lower  House  in  1^7  ;  the  re£erenee  of  the  tdhm  of  Canada 
to  8  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  departure  of  Lord  Dalhousie  £rom  the  pvofrince 
and  the  assumption  of  the  government  by  Sir  James  Kempt  as  adminisfcrator  in  IB28w 


GOVERNORS  AND  ADMINISTRATORS  OP  THE  GOVERNMENT  OP  CANADA 


Since  the  erection  of  the  Royal  Government  in  1663 

Sieur  de  M6sy  r  .  . 

Sieur  de  Courcelles  .... 

Sieur  de  Frontenac 

Sieur  de  Barre  .... 

Sieur  Marquis  de  Nonville 

Sieur  de  Frontenac  . 

Sieur  Chevalier  de  Callidres 

The  Marquis  de  Vaudreuil 

The  Marquis  de  Beauhamois 

Sieur  Comte  de  la  Galissioni^ 

Sieur  de  la  Jonqui^re 

The  Marquis  du  Quesne  de  MenneviUe 

Sieur  de  Vaudreuil  de  Cavagnal 

James  Murray 

Paulus  Emilius  Irving,  President 

Guy  Carleton,  Lieutenant-Governor  and  Commander''i»-'CAiff 

Guy  Carleton 

Hector  T.  Craniah^,  President 

Guy  Carleton  .... 

Frederick  Haldimand  .... 

Henry  Hamilton,  Lieutenant^Oovemar  and  Comnander^n-Chief 

Henry  Hope,  Lieutenant-Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief 

Loud  Dordiester^  Govemot' General 

Alured  Clarke,  Lieutenant-Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief 

Lord  Dorchester  •  •  .  . 

Robert  Presoott        .  . 


May  1, 
Sept.  23, 
Sept.  12, 
Oct.  9, 
Aug.  3, 
Nov.  28, 
Sept.  14, 
Sept.  17, 
Sept.  2, 
Sept.  25, 
Aug.  16, 
Aug.  7, 
July  10, 
Nov.  21, 
June  30, 
Sept.  24, 
Oct.  26, 
Aug.  9, 
Oct.  II, 


Sept  H 


3  M  2 


1663. 
1665. 
1672. 
1682. 
1685. 
1689. 
1699. 
1703. 
1726. 
1749. 
1749. 
1752. 
1755. 
1765. 
1766. 
1766. 
1774. 
1770. 
1774. 
1778. 
1774. 
1775. 
1776. 

1791. 
J793. 

1798. 
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Sir  Robert  S*  Milnes,  Bart.^  Lieutenani'Gavemor 

Hon.  Thomas  Donn^  President 

Sir  J.  H.  Craig^  K.  B.,  Govemor^General 

Hon.  Thomas  Dunn,  President 

Sir  George  Prevost,  Bart.^  Govemor^General 

Sir  O.  Drummond,  G.  €.  B.  Adminittrator»in»Chief 

John  Wilson,  Administrator 

Sir  J.  C.  Sherhrooke,  G.  C.  B.,  Governor"  General 

Duke  of  Richmond,  K.  C.  B.,  Govemor^General 

Hon.  James  Monk,  President 

Sir  Peregrine  Maitland 

Earl  of  Dalhousie,  G.  C.  B.,  Governor^  General 

Sir  Frs.  Nath.  Burton,  Lieutenant-Governor 

Earl  of  Dalhousie,  G.  C.  B.,  Govemor-General 

Sir  James  Kempt,  G.  C.  B.,  Administrator 

Lord  Aylmer,  G.  C.  B.,  Administrator 


.-  JnljSl, 

17M. 

.    July  31, 

1805. 

.    Oct.  24, 

1807. 

June  19, 

1811. 

.    Sept.  14, 

1811. 

.    April  4, 

1816. 

.    May  22, 

1817. 

.    July  12, 

1816. 

.    July  30, 

181& 

.    Sept.  20, 

1819. 

1(190 

.    June  18, 

1830. 

.    June  7, 

1824. 

.    Sept.  23, 

1825. 

Sept.  8, 

1828. 

.    Oct. 

1880. 

X. 


Rates  qf  Pilotage  Jbr  the  River  Si.  Lawrence. 


FROM  BIC  TO  QUEBEC. 


From  the  2d  to  the  30th  April,  inclusive 
From  the  1st  May  to  the  10th  November,  inclusive 
From  the  11th  to  the  18th  November,  inclusive 
From  the  19th  November  to  the  1st  March,  inclusive 

FROM  QUEBEC  TO  BIC. 

From  the  2d  to  the  30th  April,  inclusive 
From  the  1st  May  to  the  10th  November,  inclusive 
From  the  11th  to  the  18th  November,  inclusive 
From  the  19th  November  to  the  1st  March,  indnsive 


Per  Foot 

£1    0 

6 

0  18 

0 

1    3 

0 

1    8 

0 

£0  18 

3 

0  15 

9 

1    0 

9 

1    5 

9 

Rates  of  pilot  water  and  poundage  on  pilot  money  are  payable  at  the  Naval  Office,  by 
masters  and  commanders  of  vessels,  vis. : — 

-  For  every  foot  of  water  for  which  masters  or  commanders  of  vessels  are  bound  to  pay  their 
pilots,  from  Bic  to  Quebec,  and  from  Quebec  to  Bic,  &.  Oct,  currency  per  foot. 
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For  rnwh  goiag  to  Throe  Ritob  or  Mootml, 

of  100  to  150  loot  indiuiTe,    £2  currenej. 
of  151  to  900  loot  indiitiTo*    £S       do. 
of  901  to  S50  loot  indotiTe,    £4       do. 
of  951  toot  and  npwmrdt,         jf5       do. 
On  settling  with  pilots,  matters  or  coaunandert  of  reaaeb,  or  the  oontigneeB  of  nch  tmmIs, 
are  to  deduct  1#.  in  the  pound  for  the  amoont  of  the  sunt  to  be  paid  for  pilotage,  which  will  be 
exacted  by  the  naval  officer  at  clearing  out,  the  same  being  liindod  by  law,  under  the  direelioo 
of  the  Trinity  Houte,  for  the  relief  of  decayed  pilott,  their  widows  and  duldm. 


RBOCLATIONS  FOR  THE  PAYMENT  OF  PILOTAOE  ABOVE  BIC  TO  QUEBEC. 

At  or  above  the  anchorage  of  the  Brandy    i    Two>thirdt  of  the   prsMnl   rate  for  a  foil 

Pdts.  J  piloti^se. 

Above  the  Point  of  St.  Roc  .     |d     do. 

Above  the  Point  aux  Pint,  on  the  Isle  aux  Omet  and  below  Patrick's  Hole  ^th    do. 

At  and  above  Patrick't  Hole  .£134 

For  diifting  a  veaael  foom  one  wharf  to  another,  between  Brabant's  wharf  and  }  pg^  ••     q 

Pointe  k  Cards,  or  from  or  to  the  stream  from  or  to  any  of  the  above  wharfo  5 
For  diifting  a  veaael  from  the  stream  or  from  either  of  the  above  wharfo  to  St.  % 

Patrick's  Hole  or  to  the  Basin  of  Montmorency,  or  to  the  ballatt-ground,  the  >  £1     3    4 

batinof  the  Chattdi^,Wolfo*s  Cove  and  aa  for  aa  the  river  Cap  Rouge    .     / 


RATES  ABOVE  THE  HARBOUR  OF  QUEBEC. 


Fkom Quebec  to  Port  Neuf,  i  For  veaaeb  of  register  mtnanrtmtnl  )  To  Qodiec  from  Pdrt  Neof , 
£i  corrency  )      not  eicreding  900  loos  S     £3  lOv.  currency. 

£5  If  above  900  and  not  exceeding  S50  loos     £3  10^.      do. 

£6  If  above  950  loos  £4  do. 

To  Three  Riven,  or  above  J  „  ,  ,       ^^         C  From  Three  Ravers,  and  above 

Port  Neuf,  £6  currency  J    ^  exoeeon^  j     p^^  ffeai,  £4  currency. 

£7  If  above  900  and  not  exceeding  950  tooa    £4  ICb. 

£8  If  above  950  tooa  .        £5  ICb. 

To  Montreal    and    above  \  \  From   Montreal*   and    above 

Throe  Rtvero»  £11  cur- >  For  veaaeb  not  exceeding  900  toot  >     Three  Rivero»  £7  lOt.  cur- 
rency '  f     rency. 

£13  If  above  900  and  not  frxooedity  960  tone    £8  16a.  curvoncy. 

£10  Ifabove  950  loos  £10  16i.  ctnnaoy. 

Pilota  are  at  liberty  to  leave  veaaeb  ibrty-eight  honra  aiW  they  arrive  at  the  pinoe  of  thab 
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LIGHTHOUSE  ON  GREEN  ISLAND  IN  THE  RIVER  ST.  LAWRENCE. 

The  lantern  of  the  lighthouse  on  Green  Island  shows  a  light  ef^ery  evening,  from  son-set 
to  sunrise  the  next  morning,  hom  the  fifteenth  daj  of  April  to  the  tenth  day  of  Deoonber 
inclusive ;  and  the  following  are  the  bearings  of  it,  by  compass,  from  the  respective  places  here- 
under mentioned,  viz. : — 

Red  IsLmd  .  .        E.  S.  E.  ^  S. 

White  Island  .  .        E.  N.  E.  ^  E. 

Brandy  Pots    .  .        .        N.  E.  by  E.  J  E. 

Apple  Island  .        W.  S.  W. 

Ba^ue  Island  .     .     .        W.  8.  W.  ^  W. 

The  shoal  at  the  N.  E.  end  of  Green  Island,  S.  W.  ^  S. 
The  shoal  at  the  west  eni  dl  Gt een  Island,  N.  £.  ^  E 


RATES  OF  TOWING  VESSELS  FROM  QUEBEC  TO  MONTREAL, 

by  the  Hercules  and  John  Molson  tow  and  passage  boats. 


Breadth  of 
beam. 

9  feet 
draft  tO] 
each      1 
wards. 

pay 
ap- 

For  eadi 
additional 
foot  over 
9  feet. 

Draft  of  water  on  each  vesseL 

Tect. 

>  10  Feet. 

11  Feel 

t. 

12  Feet 

IS  Feet. 

HFcet 

hb 

20  Feet. 

£,    t. 
2Q  13 

4 

£,    s. 
2  13 

4 

£. 
29 

6 

d, 

8 

£. 
32 

0 

d, 
0 

£. 
34 

13 

d. 
4 

£ 
37 

6 

d. 
8 

£    #. 

40     0 

d. 
0 

£ 
42 

t.     d, 
13     4 

21  Ditto. 

28     0 

0 

3     0 

0 

31 

0 

0 

34 

0 

0 

37 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

43     0 

0 

46 

0    0 

22  Ditto. 

29     6 

8 

3     6     8 

32 

13 

4 

36 

0 

0 

39 

6 

8 

42 

13 

4 

46     0 

0 

46 

6    8 

23  Ditto. 

30  13 

4 

3  13 

4 

34 

6 

8 

38 

0 

0 

41 

13 

4 

45 

6 

8 

49     0     0 

52 

13     4 

24  Ditto. 

32     0 

0 

4    0 

0 

36 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

44 

0 

0 

48 

0 

0 

52     0 

0 

56 

0    0 

25  Ditto. 

33     6 

8 

4     6 

8 

37 

13 

4 

42 

0 

0 

46 

6 

8 

50 

13 

4 

55     0 

0 

59 

$    8' 

26  Ditto. 

34  13 

4 

4  13 

1 

4 

39 

6 

8 

44 

0 

0 

48 

13 

4 

53 

6 

8 

58     0 

6 

62 

13    4 

27  Ditto. 

36     0 

0 

5     0 

0 

41 

0 

0 

46 

0 

0 

51 

0 

0 

56 

0 

0 

61     0 

0 

66 

0    0! 

28  Ditto.  '37     6 

8 

5     6 

8 

42 

13 

4 

48 

0 

0 

53 

Q. 

8 

58 

13 

4 

64     0 

0 

69 

6    8 

The  downward  towing  is  one-half  of  the  upward  rate. 

Any  vessel  taking  the  boat  at  any  intermediate  distance  between  Quebec  and  the  church 
at  Batiscan  pays  the  full  towage,  as  if  towed  from  Quebec  If  taken  in  tow  between  Batiiteau 
Churdi  and  the  wharf  at  Three  Rivers,  pays  three-fourths  of  the  full  towage.  If  taken  in  tow 
between  the  wharf  at  Three  Rivers  and  Sorel,  pays  two-thirds  of  the  full  towage.  If  taken  in 
tow  between  Sorel  and  the  church  at  Pointe  aux  Trembles,  pays  one-half  the  full  toWage ;  und 
from  the  church  at  Pointe  aux  Trembles>  or  any  intermediate  place  above  said  pointe,  to  Mont- 
real, pays  one*third  the  fidl  towage. 

All  vessels  under  9  feet  draft  pay  at  the  rate  of  8O9.  per  foot. 


APPENDIX. 

Bchaaam  art  tak«a  ia  Mr  oa  mawMiblii  tems,  acca 
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TaUr  ^  /A«  primeipal  Artidet  ^  Import  and  Export  at  Qaebee  and 
St.  JoHm't.Jrom  the  year  I8»  to  1827  indmice. 


Artkin. 

IXM. 

IHU. 

I8M. 

l«T. 

IJfPOBTa  AT  QUSBIC. 

V.«,l. 

619 

796 

714 

619 

Tooa 

ISIXWO 

19.1598 

179949 

I.V2712 

M«a 

6H3I 

8973 

8263 

7086 

Hidnn  >ii>c 

gtUoot 

I"7i0 

27H10 

16269 

10854 

Pl«          .            .            . 

2325H 

31740 

41058 

54987 

T»rife 

40996 

43121 

31.142 

35926 

iJMniali 

(l9-.'r.J 

78118 

116270 

64679 

SkcvTT 

39W 

4162 

6253 

■LI  132 

22158 

16292 

Sioliaa 

18216 

39447 

65839 

20076 

Cp. 

6298 

n^K* 

5319 

6985 

8476 

25*387 

lullu 

634 

8580 

119 

Wkakn 

36 

'l6fl 

241 

1662 

b™«i, 

&43.'t5 

1 15558 

37356 

69026 

(katn 

6-J4S3 

69000 

253.10 

60204 

Rnn 

987555 

1025081 

1144234 

953263 

Ud_ 

79689 

39906 

100975 

48779 

8u*r,  ntnti 

Ibi. 

6-J4021 

289.'69 

229542 

455653 

2-2869:./ 

2857628 

2371.108 

2891748 

Cc«a 

>i39236 

55963 

75636 

1591 II 

TMacnlaf 

■.>039O 
75 
625 

24016 
775 
8003 

77601 
II2I9 

88289 
26418 

Sanf 

J'lavinK.canU 

1^ 

21012 

33576 

19952 

17604 

Sill                  .                 .              . 

150801 

231570 

209783 

190824 

Hnoatm 

lla. 

72S8 

38744 

32704 

57749 

OlWlni 

157632 

1117919 

1042318 

965374 

t. 

787820 

990225 

715836 

72430! 

rr^pok 

8811 

20616 

15086 

19026 

■Mroan  at  n.  jaw's. 

Aika 

bunb 

6117 

6018 

1621 

1167 

P.rii 

6069 

14462 

12285 

329 

Ikrf 

464 

9311 

4446 

h(k,  Imfc 

ai. 

426415 

373585 

247723 

B«u> 

288085 

329151 

147000 

CkMt 

25682 1 

219855 

191907 

lano 

B>rf 

84696 

66870 

9790 

i5S 


TABtE  OF  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS^C»ili.«!j. 


Artldet 

1881. 

1625. 

18S6. 

1827. 

IMPORTS  AT  ST.  JOHN'S. 

Codfish 

lbs. 

96900 

86240 

C7735 

78700 

Deer 

skins 

3344 

533 

3299 

Riicoon 

1261 

2550 

22577 

1515 

Otter 

62 

22 

486 

Musk  rat 

4-12 

Martin 

668 

8891 

'l37 

100 

Mcrcbimilize    - 

£. 

1520 

2139 

unknown 

Specin 
Tobaeco,  leaf  . 

150744 

141775 

96182 

unknown 

lbs. 

227114 

127862 

172312 

13910!! 

473060 

255410 

257000 

356339 

Snuff 

3788 

2050 

1548 

1422 

Leather,  sole 

265399 

289695 

274433 

121600 

29500 

205116 

21727 

5626 

Head  of  cattle 

Na 

2319 

2497 

2473 

4528 

Live  logs         . 

1802 

1240 

3438 

6583 

Ptiic,  plank  and  timber 

feet 

112574 

404067 

19862 

Oak      do. 

I3J7 

32011 

6528 

Total  imports  in  valne 

£. 

168569 

20096G 

159702 

unknomi 

HXP0HT3  FROM  QUEBEC. 

Venels 

No. 

680 

883 

801 

678 

Tom 

159662, 

227707 

198848 

1 62094 

Men 

7157 

9fi84 

9057 

7523 

Masts 

1132 

a88 

751 

983 

Spars 

1289 

1799 

2892 

1999 

Oak  timber 

pUnks 

19994 

33152 

*23822 

•21763 

Pine  do.      . 

96026 

128078 

*129i51 

•86090 

Staves  . 

3C57188 

3934410 

4164688 

5476548 

Stave  ends 

30416 

19295 

6II91 

68612 

Deals  and  boards 

1052147 

1479565 

823922 

1621659 

H<«ps 

147800 

125536 

98888 

34 

Ashes 

barreU 

55108 

65502 

39589 

27303 

Wheat 

ininota 

5396 

718019 

228635 

391420 

Oats 

396U 

11100 

.■i907 

19385 

Flour 

barrels 

41001 

10003 

33671 

53839 

Pork 

8843 

I444C 

9496 

7589 

Martin 

skins 

7685 

219.59 

39619 

9484 

Otter 

2053 

2054 

1698 

808 

Beaver 

20799 

13962 

7510 

7355 

Racoon 

3522 

2061 

6433 

Miiik  rat 

5405 

61357 

15128 

4511 

Deer 

1838 

793 

5459 

5427 

EXPORTS  AT  ST  John's 

G 

Salt        . 

bushels 

18625 

5524 

2118 

B- 

Bum 

gaUons 

1718 

525 

2 

Drj-  codfish 

lbs. 

10586 

12064 

4402 

Beaver 

skins 

20099 

15822 

16154 

Mosk  rat 

138238 

119441 

34230 

f  '  . 

Martin 

3555 

8317 

1385 

103 

02 

513 

1     ■ 

Otter 

669 

386 

789 

Merchandise 

£. 

4832 

3200 

2572 

1" 

Specie 

Total  value  of  exports 

26953 

97174 

32766 

Si 

38234 

41352 

24677 
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EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS  AT  QUEBEC  IN  1829. 

IA9  pMiiUd  fy  the  Cuaiomt  Ofkm  of  Qtiehee.^ 


IMPORTS  AT  QUEBEC  IN  1829. 

FBOV  OBBAT  BAJTAIN. 

VMwb  with  cwgoc*  219  Tons     63286 


Do.  tnUllut 


Wine*.— Mftdetra  g«ll.  14796 


Port 

Simnifh 

Teneriffe 

Sicilian 

Sbcrnr 

Fajal 

Pioo 

fiiflwyn 


53657 
4311 

20694 
1221 
8881 
1971 
7637 
347 


320 

539 
Malasa 

Rlieiiaah 
Hock 

Hunnrian 
Oredc 

rftHUXk 

Roin.-»Jainaica 
Leeward  Island 


100153 


163439 


Men  2882 
4252 

7134 


Value  of  mefdiaadioe  paying  2}  per 
Value  of  goods  dutj  me 


gaU.      296 

Brandr 

gall.  80H69 

460 

Gin 

13028 

316 

Whiskej 

48 

15 

Refin.  sugar 

lbs.  626299 

20 

Moa.     £. 

261605 

94 

Coffse 

37119 

9619 

Snoir 

22 

13671 

Plajring-card* 

packs    20442 

60883 

Salt 

minoU  261010 

cent. 

£775147 

1     7 

< 

16177 

18     9 

VesseU  with 
Do.  in  ballast 


54 
111 

165 


IBBLAND. 

Tons  14838 
29588 


£791325     0     4 

Men    669 
1330 


44426 


1999 


Whiskej 

Brandj 

Oin 


Wiaca.— Port  galL    677 

French  902 

Ron.— Jamaica  3423 

Leeward  Island  33 

Value  of  merchandise  ptjing  2|  per  cent 
Value  of  free  goods 


galL668 
436 
729 


Sugar,  muse. 
TcSaoco,leaf 

Salt 

£39439 
819 


lbs.  14394 

11676 

minoU  38088 

2  0 

3  8 


£40258     5 

JBUSBT. 

I  Tons  88  Men  5. 

Wines.— Port  galL    79i  t     Spanish  galL      32 1  liqueurs 

Teneriffe  3896 1      French  1360 1 

Valne  of  merehandiae  pafii^  2|  per  oent.  £1095  13 

OIBBALTAB. 

Vessel  1  Tons  105  Men  8 

Wines.— Spanish     galL  7928  |  Brandy  galL  636 1  Tobacco 

F^«ndi  21l|8egars  bosca   35 1 

Value  of  mcrdmndiae  payii^  2^  per  cent.  £1935     2 

FBANCB. 

Veaada in  balktt  2  Tem471  Men  18 


gall.  475 


lbs.  18950 


inballatt4 


Tons  1358 

SPAIN. 

Tons  572 


Men  61 


VaoMb  2  Tons  572  Men  25 

Madeira     galL    757|BnuMl7  galL3494|8ah 

3591    liMewa  24  | 

Valne  of  ■srehanitias  fgfmg  gj  per  ewt.  £1300 


12022 


4     5 

Sn 
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POBTVOUf. 

Vessels  8  Tons  1290 

Wines  .  gall.  880  |  Salt 


Men  61 

minoto  43078 

£219  18    3 


Value  of  merchandise  paying  2|  per  cent. 

SICILY. 

Vessels  2  Tons  231  Men  18 

Salt  minot8  2417 

Value  of  merchandise  pajring  2^  per  cent.  £141     3  10 

SWEDEN. 

Vessels  I  Tons  316  Men  16 

Value  of  merchandise  paying  2f  per  cent.  .  £5632  12  10 

TENERIFFB. 

Vessels  1  Tons  104  Men  8 

Wine  galL  23789 

BRITISH  NORTH  AMERICAN  COLONIB8. 

Vessels  with  cargoes    72  Tons    6706  Men  329 


Do.    in  ballast 


32 


6192 


104 

'    Spanish 
French 
Coffee 

Sugar,  refined 
Do.    muse 
Value  of  merchandise  paying  2^  per  cent. 
Value  of  free  goods 


Rum. — Jamaica  gall.  26421 
Leeward  Island  210129 
Molasses  ]  1324 

Wines.— Port  4266 

Sherry  .  29 


12898 
gall.        788 


253 

lbs.    11745 

2198 

935468 


277 

606 

Tea 

Segars 
Sdt 

Pimento 
Flour 

£10144     8    3 
20188  17    3 


lbs.  11671 

in  box  24000 

minots    8037 

lbs.      561 

bbls.      355 


BRITISH  WEST  INDIES. 

Vessels  with  cargoes  57  Tons  8169 

~  "     ■  4  827 


Do.    in  ballast 


£30333    5     6 

Men  457 
38 


Rum. — Jamaica    gaU.  246093 
Leeward  Island         569630 


Molasses 
Shrub 


73121 
gaU.        240 


61 

Gin 
Brandy 
Coffee 
Sugar,  muse. 


8996 

galls.  100 

142 

lbs.      20688 

.      3515182 


495 


Value  of  merchandise  paying  2^  per  cent. 
Value  of  free  goods 


Pimento 
Rice 

Salt 


lbs.  14080 
14000 
minots    5265^ 


Foreign  vessels  with  cargoes  5 
British     do.     in  ballast       4 


UNITED  STATES. 

Tons    769 
1502 


£687     6    4 
3  15     0 

£691     1     4 

Men   53 
60 


Tobacco.— Leaf  lbs.  549 1 9  I 
Do.,  manuf.  13800 

Segars  .  100 

Rice  .  .       52218 


Flour,  wheat 
Meal,  rve 
Meal,  corn 
Com,  Indian 


2271 

bis.  928 
750 
999 

bsh.  3978 


113 


Value  of  merchandise  paying  2^  per  cent. 


Biscuit 
Cotton  wool 
Butter 
Pork 


lbs.  6610 
bales  7 
k^s    306 

bis.    100 


£1463     2  11 
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▲T  OASPS^ 

• 

Ve88eb34                Tons  4616 

Men  257 

Rum 

gall.  2514 

Muscovado 

lbs. 

5282 

Meal 

bbls.      41 

Brandy 

701 

Coffee 

495 

Flour 

148 

Gin 

15 

Tea 

54] 

Pork 

11 

\^  ine.-^Spani8h 

120 

Rice 

495 

Tar 

20 

French 

13 

Tobacco 

1400 

Pitch 

15 

Molasses 

3124 

Snuff 

20 

Salt 

minots  10000 

Sugar^  ref. 

lbs.        82 

Value  of  merchandise  paying  2f  per 

cent. 

£4197 

8    7 

AT  NEW  CABLI8LB,  TO  THB 

10th 

OCTOBER^  1829. 

Vessels  33                Tons  13701 

Men  352 

Rum 

gall.    361 

Tobacco 

lbs. 

1523 

Pitch 

bbls.        30 

Molasses 

2590 

Snuff 

• 

54 

Tar 

10 

Brandy 

329 

Cotton  wool 

• 

300 

Turpentine 

12 

8mtaT,  ref. 
Muscovado 

lbs.    734 

Flour 

bbls. 

44 

Wheat 

bush.      10 

7073 

Meal 

• 

9 

Oats 

4 

Coffee 

420 

Pork 

• 

6 

Mackerel 

bis.      600 

Tea 

102 

Beef 

■ 

4 

Salt 

minots  50690 

Rice 

1580 

Value  of  mercha: 

ndise  paying  2^  per 

cent. 

£8502 

16     4 

EXPORTS  FROM  QUEBEC  IN  1829. 


TO  GREAT  BRITAIN. 


Cleared  537  vessels^  burden  162883  tons^  7089  men;  1  of  which  built  this  year^  burden  3638  tons. 


Masts  and  bowsprits^  ps.    973 
Spars  1679 

Oak  timber  tons    2441 1 

Pine  123510 

Ash  2579 

Elm  .  .  7683 

Birch  and  maple  1068 

Standard  staves  and 

heading  pieces  1315471 
Pipe  and  pun.  st.  3111 728 
BUi.  St.  and  headg.  60921 

Stare  ends 
Deals^  3  inch 
Boards  and  planks 
Deal  ends 


Battens 

Batten  ends 

Oars 

Handspikes 

Lathwood 

Oak  billets 

Firewood 

Shooks 

Pearlaahes 


49512 
896365 
57280 
32775 
50530 
47 
22940 
20218 


cords 


packs 
bk. 


794 
43 

7i 

217 

9371 


weighing  31 185  cwt  1  2 
Potashes  Us.  21054 

weighing  94832  cwt.  0  18 


Wheat 

Oats 

Peas 

Indian  com 

Flaxseed 

Flour 


minots 


Indian  meal 
Apples 

Hams 
Tongues 
Butter 
Essence  spruce 


bbls. 
half  bbls. 
bbls. 


box 

kegs 

lbs. 

bis. 

boxes 

kegs 

carboys 

tons 

bales 

loose 

Horns  and  tips      casks 

loose 

Bees-wax  casks 

lbs. 
Ind.  curiosities  boxes 
Birds  and  insects 


Canada  balsam 

Oil  cake 
Hides 


40462 

100 

11993 

60 

4183 

2859 

4 

2 

293 

3 

1 

2 

145 

10 

2 

43 

3 

37 

1 

100 

11 

26250 

45 

4934 

15 

2 


Minerals 

Honey  lbs. 

Trees  and  plants  pack. 


Lieaf  tobac. 
Nuts 
Stoves 
Cranberries 


lbs. 
bis. 


Hops 
Castings 
Black  lead 
Codfish 
Salmon 


bbls. 

kegs 

lbs. 

packages 

casks 

cwts. 

tierces 

puns. 

l)bls. 

half-bbls. 

Salmon^  smoked    case 
Trout  bbls. 

Mackerel     . 
Herrings 

Fish  oil      .  gaU. 

Seal  skins  puns. 

bbls. 

bales 

loose 


2 

910 

27 

1 28094 

6 

2 

4 

19 

7000 

10 

15 

70 

247 

2 

69 

2 

I 

6 

10 

30 

1280 

3 

2 

1 

1265 


3n  2 
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Furs  and  Felines, 

Martin  skins 

13542 

Deer                                 1324 

Martin  tails 

1994 

Fox 

1 772 

Bear  and  cub                      377 

Fiaber 

2ao 

Lynx 
JVlinx 

384 

Racoon                                110 

Minx 

320 

3100 

Otter         .            .           1223 

Racoon 

29 

Fisher 

202 

Wolverines  skins                    4 

Beaver  coating 
Musk  rat  stuff 

lbs.     51 

Beaver 

8858 

Cat            .                           97 

30 

Musk  rat 

43716 

Moose  deer             .                2 

Castorum 

293 

Imported  Goods  exported. 

Lancewood 

spars    60 

Whiskey               .      puns.     I 

Merchandise       packages  22 1 

Sponge 

bales     3 

Anchors                .                 2 

« 

IRELAND. 

34  Vessels,  63053  Tons,  2794  Men;  4  built  this 

year,  1 1 28  Tons. 

Masts  and  bowsprits         ps.  5 

Stave  ends                 .     33871 

Pearlashes 

bbla.     1 72 

Spars 

• 

920 

Deab,  3  inch        pieces  65803 

weighing  581  cwt.  30 

Oak  timber 

tons     1943 

Boards  and  planks          90973 

Potashes 

bis.  2438 

Pine 

• 

.     43629 

Deal  ends                 .       J  0783 

weighing  1 0774  cwt.  3  qr. 

Ash 

B 

.       1754 

Battens                     .       1 2444 

Apples 

bbls.        9 

Elm 

969 

Oars               .         pieces  2542 

Ess.  spruce 

kegs        5 

Birch  and  maple 

693 

Handspikes              .         1 580 
Treenails                  .         1650 

Hides 

loose  100 

Standard    staves 

and 

Trees  and  plants 

cases        4 

heading 

pieces  534980 

Lathwood,  cords                 273 

Cranberries 

kegs        3 

Pipe  and  pun 

.  stv 

880764 

Shooks                packs           20 

Salmon             halfbbls.        3 

Bbl.  stv.  and 

hdg. 

230632 

Canoe            .           .              1 

Bees- wax 


Imported  goods  exported. 
lbs.  5880  I  Merchandise      packages    9 


Vessel, 


PORTUGAL. 

209  Tons, 


Staves  and  heading 


6  Men. 
pieces        21020 


Oak  timber 
Asli 
Elm 
Birch 


tons 


GO 

6 

10 

26 


FAYAL. 

1  Vessel,   105  Tons,     10  Men. 

Oars            .  pieces  36 

Handspikes  45 

Pipe   and  pun.  staves 

and  headmg  .  1940 

CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPB. 

1  Vessel,     170  Tons,     10  Men. 


Butter 
Can.  balsam 
White  Lead 
Crown  glass 


lbs.  20143 
bbls.  1 
kegs    208 

crates      50 


Pipe    and  pun.   staves 

and  heading       pieces  4800 
Barrel  1191 

Biscuit  .     lbs.       476 


Flour 

Lard 

Sperm  candles 

Rosin 


bbls.     360 

lbs.     7400 

820 

bbls.        5 


Codfish 
Salmon 
Herring 
Mackerel 


cwts. 

tierces 

bbls. 


303 

25 

450 

130 


Masts  and  bowsprits 

Spars 

Oak  timber  tons 

Pine 

Elm 


BRITISH  NORTH  AMERICAN  COLONIES. 

96  Vessels,     7132  Tons,     408  Men. 

10 

85 

13i 

16 

3 


Boards 


pieces  2479 


Pipe  and  pun. 
and  headmg 

staves 

Hoops 

15700 

9600 

Shooks 

packs    4900 

Barrel 

.     266305 

Empty  casks 
Shingles 

pieces      1 75 

Heading 

bbls.         10 

pieces  50000 

Oars 

pieces       134 

Treenails 

1500 

Handspikes 

60 

Beef 

bbls.     2926 
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Beef  half-bls. 

Hams,  roands         lbs. 

Baoon 

Sausages 

Lard 

Butter 

Cheese 

Soap 

Candles 

Tallow 

Oil  cake  tons 

Honey  .         lbs. 

Plug  tobacco 

Leaf 

Snuff 

Boot  and  shoes 


Shoe 
Calf 
Kip  do. 
Leather 


.  •  * *• 


cases 
pairs 
packs 
skins 

• 

boxes 

sides 

bale 

bundles 

rolls 


Chocolate  boxes 

Rum  galls. 

Molasses 

Sugar  (Muscovado)  lbs. 

refined 

Tea  lbs. 

Tamarinds  k^ 

Lime  juice 
Limum  vitce 
Inoigo 


Citron 
Rug, 

Grocenes 

Wine 
Raisins 

Currants 
Gin 
Brandy 
Olive  oil 
Palm  oil 
Marble 
Wax 
Hardware 


cwt. 

lbs. 
boxes 

bale 

bags 
boxes 
galls, 
casks 
boxes 

bbls. 
galls. 

• 

kern 

galls. 

cases 

lbs. 

bbls. 


534  Bufialo  robes  45 

4918  Fur  caps               boxes  4 

1828            loose  148 

20  Muffs  and  tippets  boxes  2 
18623  Hats  .  box  I 
44399  Pearlashes                bis.  5 

4104        wg.  15cwts.  2  0 

43168  Potashes  kegs  28    lbs.  1 

25513  Barley  minots             .  3384 

1656  Oats                   .  820 

13  Pease                         .  778 
25  Indian  com                 .  45 

16726  Potatoes                     .  1149 

5934  Malt            .              .  850 

911  Flour                     U)ls.  7621 

21  Indian  meal                .  1109 
1 1  Biscuit                   cwt.  775 

256  Apples                    bbls.  161 

28            half-bbls.  1 

24  Onions                    bbls.  170 

2  Pork          .                 .  3354 

2            half-bbls.  352 

1  Segars                  boxes  29 

6  Ale  and  beer          gals.  3090 

5            doz.  32 

Imported  goods  exported. 

6  Hardware  boxes  8 
1010  Guns  .  cases  2 
4563  Gunpowder        h.-bbls.  2 

252            lbs.  350 

112  Shot                .        lbs.  470 

6108  Glass                    boxes  65 

I             half-boxes  23 

1  Salt                     minots  1120 

14  Earthenware        pieces  2000 
310  Paint                      hhd.  1 

5            kegs  20 

1  Saltpetre                kegs  1 
4  Vinegar         .        hhds.  1 

14            bbls.  •    2 

60  Brooms              bundles  21 

2  Porter            .       galls.  300 
47            dozens  115 

2  Soap                        lbs.  3428 

1270  Furs                      cases  2 

623  Nails                      kegs  11 

2  Iron            .            tons  10 

120            cwts.  13 

22            bars  1265 

38  Anchors                  .  2 

2 


Cider 

galls. 

60 

doz. 

4 

Peppermint 

galls. 

63 

Vinegar 

• 

4 

Linseed  oil 

■                     • 

359 

Can.  balsam 

bottles 

5 

Castorum 

lbs. 

2 

Trees  and  plants    boxes 

1 

loose 

56 

Moccasins 

hhds. 

I 

loose  pairs 

1029 

Stoves 

• 

125 

Chairs 

t 

162 

Tables 

• 

1 

Gigs 

• 

1 

Sleigh 

« 

I 

Harness 

sets 

6 

Horns 

hhds. 

6 

bbls. 

1 

Axes 

• 

20 

Iron  hoops 

bundles 

603 

Ginger  nuts 

lbs. 

236 

Hay 

tons 

16 

Salmon 

tierces 

34 

bbls. 

6 

Church  bell 

• 

1 

Cordage 

coils 

2 

Sprm.  candles 

lbs. 

35 

Coals     • 

chal. 

29 

Tobacco  pipes 
Cotton  wool 

box 

1 

lbs- 

300 

Oars 

pieces 

20 

Flour 

bbls. 

7017 

half-do. 

30 

Ind.  meal 

bbls. 

96 

puns, 
bbls. 

2 

Rye  flour 

155 

Pork 

• 

2264 

half  do. 

1 

Beef 

bbls. 

20 

Lard 

lbs. 

3491 

Butter 

41239 

Plug  tobacco 

lbs. 

1212 

Segars 

cases 

5 

Pitch 

bbls. 

35 

Tar 

t 

97 

Rosin 

• 

23 

Honey 
Merchandise 

kegs 
i)acks 

5 
139 

TO  THB   BRITISH   WEST   INDIES. 


Spars 

0^  timber 
Pine 

Maple 


58  Vessels, 

pieces 

tons 

do. 

feet 


8043  Tons,     457  Men ;  6  built  this  year>     699  Tons. 


92 
3 

36 


Pipe    and    pun.    stvs. 

heading      pieces  1,483>652 
Oars  .  .         1805 

Handspikes  •  254 


boards 
Planks 
Shocks 
Hoops 


.     11808 

299 

^  packs    2624 

pieces  83850 
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Shingles 

.       110865 

* 

Tongues            .        -     15074 1 

Blacking 

casks 

6 

Boats 

• 

I 

Sausages 

416 

Axes 

• 

4 

Knees 

• 

150 

Mutton 

1876 

Nuto 

bbls. 

9 

Oate 

minots 

7622 

Tripe 

192 

Junpr.  hemes 

k^s 

40 

Pease 

• 

200 

Lard 

6891 

Cranberries 

bbls. 

5 

Barley 

• 

224 

Butter 

.     32647 

kegs 

8 

Indian  com 

• 

100 

Cheese 

2164 

Lavender  water    cases 

3 

Potatoes 

• 

2789 

Soap 

.     12464 

Carriage 

. 

1 

Turnips 

• 

108 

Candles 

.      5868 

Chairs 

doz. 

2 

Beets 

• 

10 

Oil  cake                  tons         72 

Horses 

• 

171 

Carrots 

• 

52 

Tallow                     lbs.         60 

Codfish 

cwts. 

11082 

Flour 

bbls. 

844 

Plug  tobacco               .         244 

Salmon 

tierces 

172 

half-b. 

195 

Leaf  ditto                         2528 

bis. 

104 

Indian  meal 

bbls. 

577 

Snuff                .                    36 

half-do. 

74 

puns. 

145 

Oingemuts                         688 

kitts 

5 

Biscuit 

cwts. 

579 

Ale  and  beer       galls.     1 1083 

Da  smoked 

boxes 

35 

Apples 
Onions 

bbls. 

171 

Cider         .                 .1400 

Mackerel 

bbk. 

146 

• 

520 

dozens        452 

Herrings 

• 

508 

Pork 

• 

5320 

Linseed  oil          galls.        337 

halMo. 

35 

half-do. 

1008 

Ess.  spruce            box             1 

Alewives 

bbls. 

88 

Beef 

bbls. 

2996 

Raspberry  yin.    dozens         44 

Caplin 
Lobsters 

• 

d 

half-do. 

1973 

Liqueurs                    .          34 

.    kitts 

20 

quarter-do. 

15 

Pi^es                  cases          2 

Cod  sounds 

lbs. 

515 

Hams>  rounds^ 

&c.  lbs. 

44201 

Preserves                               10 

FishoU 

galla. 

1416 

Imported  goods  exported. 

Madeira  wine 

cases 

2 

Earthenware        pieces       720 

Flour 

half-bls. 

80 

French  do. 

• 

12 

White  lead             kegs         12 

Indian  meal 

bUs. 

786 

Raisins 

boxes 

24 

Linens                   cases          2 

Lard 

lbs. 

1350 

Refined  sugar 

lbs. 

23 

Snuff-boxet                             1 

Butter 

.                • 

4115 

Salad  oil 

cases 

12 

Walking-sticks                       1 

Cheese 

•                       • 

139 

Tea 

lbs. 

1411 

Fans                            .             1 

Pitch 

bbls. 

129 

Soap 

• 

2500 

Indian  corn         minots      200 

Tar 

• 

104 

Candles 

.                  . 

7236 

Rice            .            lbs.  17715 

Rosin 

.         . 

70 

Coals 

tons 

17 

Flour            .        bbls.     6343 

Horses 

. 

30 

UNITED    STATES. 

4  Vessels  in  ballast        .         670  Tons        .        47  Men. 

1 

with  cargo       .         99     .             .           5     . 

5 

769                           52 

Old  rags 

bags     136    1    Old  iron            .            tons 

65 

EXPORTS  FROM   GASPB. 

33  Vessels,     4587  Tons,     253  Men. 

Pine  timber 

tons 

136 

Deals  and  battens        .  49610 

Codfish 

firkins 

48 

pieces 

446 

Staves  and  heading         33343 

Salmon 

bbls. 

I 

Oak . 

• 

22 

Knees                                   30 

Fish  oU 

galls. 

3288 

Birch 

• 

8 

Lathwood  cords        .          21^ 

Rabbit  skins 

• 

350 

Ash 

. 

11 

Codfish                   cwt.  33731 

Old  copper 

lbs. 

808 

Spars 

• 

99 

bbls.       120 'Salt     "     . 

tons 

78 

EXPORTS   FBOM   NEW   CARLISLE^  Up  tO  10th  Oct. 

31  Vessels,     5925  Tons,     303  Men. 

Pine  timber 

tons 

6209    Birch  planks          bbls.         14 

Codfish 

bbls. 

1 

Birch 

. 

373    Lathwood  cords         .         161 

Salmon 

.                   • 

351 

Handspikes 

pieces 

146 

Spars             .              .           56 
Wooden  shovels         .          25 

Herrings 
Fish  oU 

• 

471 

Oars 

• 

215 

galls. 

200 

Treenails 

• 

415 

Codfish        .         cwts.  16377 

Hay 

tons 

7 

Deals 

• 

255 

0 
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XII. 
Table  ^ Dutiei payable  at  the  Port  ^Quebec. 


I 


Wiae.— In  wood,  from  tho  Unitod  Kingdom 

Madcirm,  per  Um  .... 

Kfoicn,        do. 

All  other  wineo,  do.  .  .  • 

And  further  on  all  winco  (1)  per  cent. 
In  bottleo^tf  bottled  in  the  United  Kingdom^the  mme  dntj 

at  wine  in  wood. 
But  not  bottled  in  the  United  Kingdom,  an  additional  dntj 

(9)  per  ton 
And  for  ererj  dosen  of  bottlca  (9) 
In  wood,  from  Gibraltar  or  Malta,  the  mme  dntj  aa  wine  in 

wood  from  the  United  Kingdom. 
In  bottlea,  the  mme  dntj  aa  wine  in  bottlca  from  place 

of  growth. 
From  place  of  growth,  in  wood. 
Madeira,  per  ton 
All  other  winea,  do. 
And  further  (1)  per  cent. 
In  bottlca,  a  further  duty  (S)  per 
And  for  erery  doaen  of  bottka  (S) 
Spirita.— From  the  United  Kingdom  or  the  Britiah  Coloniea. 
Brandy  (Foreign)  per  gallon 
Genera        do.  do.  .  . 

Cordiab       do.  do.  . 

Rum  do.  dn. 

Rnm,  B.  P.  do.  . 

Whiskey  (Britiah)        do. 
I>o.  (Foreign)        do. 

MolaaM(3)  do. 

And  further        per  cent. 
Do.  B.  P.  (3)         per  gdkm 
— —  From  place  of  growth. 

Brandy  and  all  tpirita,  per  gallon 
Gitfee. — From  the  United  Kingiom 
From  the  Britiah  Coloniea,  per  cwt. 
l(  Fore^p,  an  additional  duty  do. 
Cocoa      Foreign  do. 

a  P.  do.  . 

Sttgar.— Refined,  Britiah  or  Coloidal 


I>o.  Foreign  (l)pcr 

Muaoorado,  B.  P. 

Do.  if  Foreign,  per  cwt, 
PfmenUK— B.  P.  from  the  Coloniea,  per  lb. 

From  the  United  Kingdom 
Tena.— Hyaon 


All  other  aorti 

Foreign      do.  (1)  per  cenl. 

L«f.(l) 
Sanf ^^-Britiah  i^^i^ftitiinil 

PwriKD.  (1) 
Pbjtag^wds.— Britfah 


£.  $.    4. 
0  10    0 

0  10 
7  10 

0 
0 

7   7 
0    1 

0 
0 

7  0 
7  0 
7  10 

7  7 
0    1 

0  1 
0  1 
1 
1 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0    1 


0 
0 
0 


0 
3 
0 


0 
0 
0 


7 
5 
5 


0 
0 


90    0 
16    0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 


0    6 

0    3 

0 

4 
0 

4 


0    1    3 


0 
0 
0 


90    0    0 


5    0 
0    0^ 


0 
0 


U    0    0 


p  »•  2  2  2 

0    0    0 
0    0    6 


0    0    9 
0    0    6 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

o 

0 
0 


0 

p.  lb.  0 
0 


p.  ct  9 

p.lb.  0 

0 

0 

0 

p.et.  9 
p.lb.  0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
• 
0 

Ffk-O 


10 
0 
0 
0 
0 

• 

0 
0 


« 

6 
6 
6 
« 
3 
5 
5 


0    0    5 


0  6 
0  i 
0    1 


10  0 

0  1 

0  1 

0  Oi 

0  o| 


• 
6 

1 
4 
8 

8 
9 
4 
4 
9 
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Sterling. 

^»       8»        dm 

Cumnefo 
£.    s.    d. 
p.  m.  0     0     4 
p.  ct  2  10    0 

0  5  0 
0  2  6 
0  16 
0    10 

t 

0    0    7 

0  2  6 
0  12    0 

. 

TABLE  OF  DUTIES  PAYABLE  AT  THE  PORT  OF  QUEBEC— Gtw/Miie^. 


Salt.— (4)  .  , 

All  other  goods^  wares^  or  merchandise  (5) 

And  upon  certain  goods^  wares^  or  merchandise^  being  of  foreign 

produce  or  manufiEu;ture  (6) 
Flour. — Of  wheat,  per  barrel   196  lbs. 

Or  meal  not  made  firom  wheat,  per  barrel 
Biscuit  or  bread,  per  cwt. 
Wheat,  per  bushel 
Pease,  beans,  rye,  calurances,  oats,  barley,  or  Indian  com,  1 

per  barrel  (7)  J 

Rice.— Per  100  lbs.  . 

Beef  and  pork,  salted  (including  hams  and  bacon),  per  cwt. 
Lumber. — Sundry  articles  of,  and  not  likely  to  be  imported  at 

Quebec,  are  here  omitted.     (6  Geo.  IV.  c.  114,  sec  9.) 
Alabaster,  anchovies,  argo,  aniseed,  amber,  almonds 
Brimstone,  botargo,  box-wood 
Currants,  capers,  cascasoo,  cantharides,  coral,  cummin- seed, 

cork,  cinnabar 
Dates 
Essence  of  bergamote,  lemon,  roses,  citron,  oranges,  lavender, 

rosemary,  emery-stone 
Fruit — dry,  preserved  in  sugar,  wet,  preserved  in  brandy,— 

flax,  figs 
Gum  Arabic,  abastic,  myrrh,  Sicily,  ammoniac 
Hemp,  honey 
Jalup,  juniper-berries 

Iron  in  bars,  pig  iron,  incense  of  frankincense 
Lava  and  Malta  stone  for  building,  lentils 
Marble,   rough   and  worked,   mosaic  work,   medals,  musk, 

macaroni 
Nuts  of  all  kinds 
Oil  of  olives,  of  almonds,  opium,  orris-root,  ostrich  feathers, 

ochre,  orange  buds  and  peel,  olives 
Pitch,  pickles  in  jars  and  bottles,  paintings,  punk,  Pozzolana, 

Parmesan  cheese,  pickles,  pearls,  paints,  precious  stones 

except  diamonds 
Quicksilver 
Raisins,  rhubarb 

Sausages,  senna,  scammony,  sarsaparilla,  safflower,  sponges 
Tar,  tow,  turpentine 
Vermilion,  vermicelli 
Whetstones 
Clocks  and  watches 
Leather  manufactures,  linen 
Musical  instruments 
Wires  of  all  sorts 
Book  and  papers 
Silk  manufactures 
Glass  and  manufactures  of  glass 
Soap 

Susar-candy,  refined  sugar 
Tobacco,  manufEUTtured 
Cotton  manuflEUTtures 
Groods,  wares,  or  merchandise  (being  foreign^  not  otherwise 

charged  with  duty,  by  6  Gteo.  IV.  cap.  114. 
Ships,  Foreign  (7) 


>  8   7  10    0 


30    0    0 


20    0    0 


15    0    0 
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These  several  duties  are  payable  under  the  Acts  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  of  4  Geo.  III. 
cap.  16,  sec.  1 ;  6  Oeo,  III.  cap.  52,  sec.  4  5  14  Geo.  III.  cap.  88,  sec.  1 ;  3  Geo.  IV.  cap.  119, 
sec85  6€^  IV.cap.  114>  sec.  9;  7  Geo.  IV.  cap.  48, sec.  44 ;  and  7 and  8 G^. IV. cap. 56, 
sec  29 ;  and  under  the  Acts  of  the  Provincial  Legislature  of  33  Geo.  III.  cap.  8 ;  35  Geo.  III. 
cap.  9;  41  Geo.  III.  cap.  14;  53  Gea  III.  cap.  11,  amended  by  55  Geo.  III.  cap.  2,  and 
55  Geo.-  III.  cap.  3,  rendered  permanent  by  3  Geo.  IV.  cap.  119. 

(1)  This  further  duty  is  only  charged  when  its  amount,  if  any,  shall  exceed  the  amount  of 
the  previous  duties,  in  which  case  the  excess  is  payable,  15  Geo.  FV.  cap.  114,  sec.  11 ;  but 
this  is  not  likely  to  occur  except  with  very  high-priced  articles ;  it  may  therefore  be  considered 
as  merely  nominal. 

(2)  This  further  duty  will  in  every  case  exceed  the  previous  duty,  the  excess  will  therefore 
be  charged ;  the  amount  payable  cannot  however  be  shown  by  table,  as  it  will  vary  in  every  case 
according  to  the  value  of  the  article. 

(3)  Molasses,  if  imported  in  a  vessel  not  belonging  to  the  United  Kingdom  or  to  Quebec, 
the  duty  will  be  7d.  sterling  instead  of  4d. 

(4)  This  duty  is  dra^vn  back  if  the  salt  be  shipped  for  the  use  of  the  fisheries  in  the  lower 
parts  of  the  province. 

(5)  See  the  exceptions  in  the  ''  Table  of  Free  Goods." 

(6)  Upon  such  of  these  goods  as  are  liable  to- the  provincial  duty  of  2  J  ^ler  cent,  that  duty 
is  payable  under  the  provincial  law,  but  its  amount  is  deducted  from  the  payment  made  under 
the  6  Geo.  IV.  cap.  114. 

(7)  A  tonnage  duty  of  4s.  sterling  per  ton  upon  the  ships,  and  10  per  cent,  upon  the 
amount  of  duties  on  the  goods  imported,  is  chargeable  by  order  in  council,  under  certain 
conditions  which  at  present  only  apply  to  the  ships  of  the  United  States. 


TABLE  OF  FREE  GOODS. 


By  provincial  Acts,  53  Qeo,  III.  cap.  1 1,  sec.  5  and  8 ;  55  Geo.  III.  cap.  2,  sec.  4 ;  59 
Geo.  III.  cap.  17,  sec   1. 


Apparel,  for  private  use. 
Beef,  salted,  (1) 
Butter,  ( 1 ) 
Barley,  (1) 
Beans,  (1) 
Cattle,  (1) 
Cheese,  ( I ) 
Fish,  salted,  (2) 
Fish  oil  (2) 
Flax,  (I) 
Live  stock,  ( 1 ) 
Oats,  (I) 


OU,  (fish  oil)  (2) 

Pork,  salted,  (1) 

Peas,  (i) 

Pitch,  (1) 

Potatoes,  ( I ) 

Packaees  containing  dutiable 

goods, 
Rice,  ( 1 ) 
Flour,  (I) 
Furs,  (I) 

Grain  of  all  kinds,  (1) 
Horses,  (I) 


Hogs,  (I) 
Honey,  ( I ) 
Hemp,  (1) 
Indian  com,  (1) 
Rye,  (1) 
Rosin,  (1) 
Seeds,  (1) 
Skins,  ( I ) 
Tar,  (I) 
Turpentine,  (1) 
Wheat,  (1) 


Household  goods  and  necessaries  of  all  kinds  which  any  person  or  persons  coming  into  this 
province  for  the  purpose  of  actually  settling  therein  shall  import  or  bring  with  them  for  their 
own  use,  and  for  the  use  of  their  feunilies. 

So 
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By  imperial  Act,  6  Geo.  IV.  cap.  1 14,  (the  goods  being  of  foreign  production.) 


Hay  and  straw,  ( 1 ) 
Coin  and  bullion. 


Diamonds,  (1) 

Fruit  and  vegetables,  fresh,  (3) 


Cotton  wool,  (3) 


Goods  the  produce  of  places  within  the  limits  of  the  East  India  Company's  Charter,  (3) 

Kice,  i  rpi^g  produce  of  any  British  possession  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  and  imported 

Indian  corn,    >  ..         -         . 
Lumber,  (3)   )  ^^^^ct  from  thence. 

Any  sort  of  craft,  food,  and  victuals,  except  spirits,  and  any  sort  of  dothing  and 
implements,  or  materials  fit  and  necessary  for  the  British  fisheries  in  America,  imported  into 
the  place  at  or  from  whence  such  fishery  is  carried  on  in  British  ships,  (3) 

( 1 ) — If  foreign,  will  pay  the  foreign  duty.     See  ''  Table  of  Duties" — sterling. 

(2) — If  foreign — ^prohibited. 

(3) — Liable  to  the  provincial  duties. 


TA3LE  OP  PROHIBITIONS. 

By  imperial  Acts,  6  Geo.  IV.  cap.    114;  7  and  8  Geo.  IV.  cap.  56,  sec.  31— -(from 
foreign  countries.) 


Tea,  (2) 

Base  or  counterfeit  coin. 


Fish,  dried  or  salted. 
Gunpowder. 


Arms, 

Ammunition  or  utensib  of  war. 

Books — ( 1 )  for  sale. 

Train  oil  and  oil  of  all  sorts,  blubber,  fins  or  skins,  the  produce  of  fish  or  creatures  living 
in  the  sea  (3). 


(1) — First  composed  or  written  and  printed  or  reprinted  in  any  other  country  imported  for 
sale,  except  books  not  printed  in  the  United  Kingdom  within  twenty  years ;  or  being  parts  of 
collections,  the  greater  parts  of  which  had  been  composed  or  written  abroad. 

(2) — Except  by  the  East  India  Company,  or  with  their  licence. 

(3) — Unless  taken  by  British  ships. 


MEMORANDA  ON  THE  LAWS  AND  ORDERS  IN  COUNCIL, 

llEOULATINO   *'  THE  TBADE   OF   THB    BRITISH    POS8B88IONS   ABROAD,"    IN    RELATION  TO    THE 

IMPORT  AND  EXPORT  TRADE  AT   THE    PORT  OF  QUEBEC. 

With  the  United  Kingdom, 

Goods  imported  from  such,  must  appear  on  cocket,  6  Geo.  IV.  cap.  1 14,  sec.  24. 
Gk)ods  exported  to — being  the  produce  of  the  Canadas. 

Com,  grain,  meal  or  flour,  a  declaration  of  origin  required,  7  and  8  Geo.  IV.  cap.  57,  sec.  6. 
(expired  1st  May,  1828.) 
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Tol)acoo>  to  be  on  a  separate  manifest,  showing  the  nett  weight  and  tare  of  each  package, 

6  Geo.  IV.  cap.  107,  sec.  3. 
Tobacco,  to  be  in  a  ship  of  120  tons  burthen  or  upwards,  and  in  packages  containing  not  less 

than  450  lbs.  nett,  6  Geo.  IV.  cap.  107,  sec.  52. 
Blubber,  train  oil,  spermaceti  oil,  head  matter  or  whale  fins,  to  be  certified  as  being  of  British 

fishery,  6  Greo.  IV.  cap.  107,  sec.  43. 
Masts,  timber,  ashes,  staves,  wood  hoops,  shingles,  lath  wood  and  cord  wood  for  fael,  imported 

by  land  or  inland  navigation  into  Canada,  deemed  the  produce  of  Canada,  7  Geo.  IV. 

cap.  48,  sec.  45 ;  7  and  8  Geo.  IV.  cap.  56,  sec.  .32.    All  other  goods,  the  produce  of  the 

Canadas,  appear  to  be  without  restriction,  except  that  they  must  appear  on  the  certificate 

of  clearance,  6  Geo.  IV.  cap.  1 07,  sec.  34. 
Returned  goods  may  be  re-imported  into  the  United  Kingdom,  provided  the  property  in  such 

goods  continues  in  the  person  by  whom  or  on  whose  account  they  were  reported — except 

goods  for  which  any  bounty  or  drawback  of  excise  had  been  received  on  exportation,  unless 

by  special  permission  of  the  commissioners  of  H.  M.  Customs,  and  on  repayment  of  such 

bounty  or  such  drawback,  or  small  remnants  of  British  goods — upon  proof  that  the  same 

are  British,  and  had  not  been  sold,  6  G^.  IV.  cap.  107,  sec.  3*1. 
Imported  goods  when  re-exported,  viz.  cofiTee,  cocoa  nuts,  sugar,  molasses  and  rum,  although  of 

the  British  possessions,  deemed  foreign  on  importation  into  the  United  Kingdom  (from 

.Canada),  unless  exported  direct  from  the  king's  warehouse,  6  Geo.  IV.  cap.   1 14,  sec.  8. 

And  accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  production,  6  G^eo.  IV.  cap.  114,  sec.  27,  cap.  107, 

sec.  35. 

With  other  British  possessions. 

Goods  imported  from — nmst  appear  on  cocket  or  clearance,  6  Geo.  IV.  cap.  1 14,  sec.  24.  Sugar, 
coffee,  cocoa  nuts  and  spirits  of  the  British  possessions,  to  be  accompanied  by  a  certificate 
of  production — without  such  certificate  forfeited,  6  Geo.  IV.  cap.  1 14,  sec.  2$. 

Mahogany  of  the  British  possessions,  to  be  accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  production — without 
such  certificate  deemed  foreign,  6  Geo.  IV.  cap.  114,  sec  26  and  2'f, 

Goods  exported  to — the  produce  of  the  Canadas  appear  to  be  without  restriction,  except  that 
they  must  appear  on  the  certificate  of  clearance,  6  Geo.  IV.  cap   1 14,  sec.  24. 

Flour  (of  wheat)  exported  direct  from  the  king's  warehouse,  to  any  of  the  British  possessions, 
in  the  West  Indies  or  in  South  America,  will,  on  importation  there,  be  liable  only  to  a 
duty  of  1  s,  instead  of  5^.  per  barrel,  7  Geo.  IV.  cap.  48,  sec«  46. 

Wood  of  all  sorts  exported  direct  from  the  king's  warehouse,  to  any  of  the  British  possessions  in 
America  (or  the  West  Indies),  will,  on  importation  there,  be  subject  only  to  one-fourth  part 
of  such  duty  as  would  otherwise  be  charged  thereon,  7  and  8  G^.  IV.  cap.  56,  sec.  32. 

Sugar,  coffee,  cocoa  nuts,  spirits,  or  mahogany  of  the  British  possessions^  when  re-exported,  to 
be  accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  production,  6  Geo.  FV.  cap.  1 14,  sec.  27* 
NoTB. — All  imported  goods  when  re-exported,  the  date  of  importation  and  the  name  of  the 

importing  ship  to  be  given,  and  if  liable  to  duty  on  importation,  the  payment  of  the  duty  to  be 

stated. 
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WUkfortign  cotmtries  or  $tatet. 

British  ships  may  import  from  any  foreign  possession^  any  goods  not  included  in  the  ''  TaUe  of 
Prohibitions/'  and  they  may  export  goods  to  the  said  foreign  pooscssions. 

Foreign  ships — ^no  goods  shall  be  imported  into  any  British  possession  in  America  in  any  Idreign 
ships^  unless  they  be  ships  of  the  country  of  which  such  goods  are  the  produoey  and  from 
which  the  goods  are  imported^  6  Geo.  IV.  cap.  109,  sec.  1 1. 

No  ship  shall  be  admitted  to  be  a  ship  of  any  particular  country^  unless  she  be  of  the  build  of 
such  country^  or  have  been  forfeited  to  such  country  under  any  law  of  the  same,  made  for 
the  prevention  of  the  slave  trade,  and  condemned  as  such  prise  or  forfeiture,  by  a  com- 
petent court  of  such  country,  or  be  British  built  (not  having  been  a  prijw  of  war  from 
British  sul^jects  to  any  other  foreign  country),  nor  unless  she  be  navigated  by  a  master  who 
is  a  subject  of  such  foreign  country,  and  by  a  crew  of  whom  three-fourths  at  least  are 
subjects  of  such  country  usually  residing  therein,  or  under  the  dominion  thereof;  provided 
always,  that  the  country  of  every  ship  shall  be  deemed  to  include  all  places  which  are 
under  the  same  dominion  as  the  place  to  which  such  ship  belongs,  6  Geo.  IV.  cap.  109, 
sec  15. 

The  permission  granted  to  foreign  ships  to  import  and  export  goods  is  made  subject  to  certain 
conditions,  6  Geo*  IV,  cap.  1 14,  sec.  4. 

And  these  conditions  are  by  an  order  of  His  Majesty  in  Council,  dated  16th  July,  1827  (which 
enumerates  and  confirms  certain  previous  orders  in  council),  declared  to  be  that 

French  ships  may  import  from  the  dominions  of  His  Most  Christian  Majesty  the  following 
goods,  such  goods  being  the  produce  of  those  dominions,  that  is  to  say,  wheat,  flour, 
biscuit,  bread,  meal,  pease,  beans,  rye,  calavances,  oats,  barley,  Indian  com,  rice,  shingles, 
red  oak  staves  or  headings,  white  oak  staves  or  headings,  wood,  lumber,  wood  hoops,  live 
stock,  hay  and  straw,  coin  and  bullion,  diamonds,  salt,  fruit  and  vegetables  fresh,  cotton, 
wool,  and  all  articles  subject  on  importation  to  va  ad  valorem,  on  which  articles  the 
amount  of  such  duty  should  not  at  the  time  of  importation  exceed  £7  10«.  for  every  £100 
of  the  value  of  the  same  (but  the  importation  of  wine  and  brandy  in  French  ships  is  not 
permitted,)  and  may  export  goods  to  any  foreign  country  whatever^ 

Ships  of  the  dominions  of 

His  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia, 

His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias, 

His  Majesty  as  King  of  Hanover, 

His  Majesty  the  King  of  Sweden  and  Norway, 

His  Serene  Highness  the  Duke  of  Oldenburgh, 

The  Republics  of  Lubeck,  Bremen  and  Hamburgh, 

The  United  States  of  America, 

The  State  of  Colombia, 

The  United  Provinces  of  Rio-de-la- Plata,  and 

The  United  States  of  Mexico,  may  respectively  import  from  such  of  the  dominions  to 
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which  they  reipectirelj  behmg,  goods  the  produoe  of  toch  dominioiis  refpectiTely»  exoqpt 
thote  mentioned  in  the  **  TtUe  of  Prohtbitioiis»''  ond  mmj  export  goods  totie  curied  toany  lareign 
coontrj  whatever. 

All  tnmnufactured  goods  are  deemed  to  be  the  produce  of  the  eoitntrj  of  whidi  they  are  the 
maav^wtiire,  6  Geo.  IV.  cap.  ]09>  tec.  5. 

Britliih  cools  are  prohibited  to  be  exported  to  any  foreign  place,  6  Geo.  IV.  cap.  1 1 4, 

86. 


XIIL 


Returm  qftke  effective  strength  qfthe  sedentary  mUUia  called  antjbr  actual 
service  in  the  months  qf  October  and  November^  181S. 


Lieiitenant-Colooeb 

Mi^jors 

Captains 

Lieutenanta 

Knsigns 

A4jntants 

Paymasters 

Qiuurter-Masters 


8 
.     19 

.  27 
.  I9:» 
.  197 
.  183 
.  26 
2 
.     22 


twrgeoBs        •        •        . 
8er|eaBt»ali^ora 
Qnarter-Maater  SeijcanU 
Drill-Setjeanta 


Corporal^ 
Militiamen 


Total 


5 

22 

19 

30 

543 

407 

9&t»6 


500 


11293 
*i^*  This  does  not  indnde  the  corps  of  voyageors,  whose  actnal  strength  never  exeeedcd 


RHwrm  ffik§  mimker  si 


mHHm 

SCR  WmO  WtT€  COf 

MMmdMia  1812, 

1813,  1814, 

imththtMJiom 

^  to  &ctutti  arrvMff. 

1812 

.            • 

.            • 

2784 

1813 

•                                a 

.            . 

3519 

1814 

.                                 . 

.            . 

2126 

1815 

.                                 • 

m 

1922 

1815,  ro 


Dnring  the  ftrst  three  years  the  men 
in  1815  were  commanded,  hot  peace 
charged  prcrioiis  to  their  mardiing. 


Total  10351 

were  commanded  and  actually  did  march,  but  those 
ratified  on  the  17th  Febmary,  1815,  they  w«e  dis- 
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XIV. 
An  Account  of  the  ordinary  ItetenuM  and  extraordinary  Rettmreet  constituting 


< 


o 


I 


3 
4 


HEADS  OF  INCOME. 


Casual  and  Territorial  Rerenue 

Duties  under  Imperial  Act  l^h  Geo.  II L 

Licences  under  do. 

5  Licences  on  Billiard  Tables  }  Under  Pror.  Act  I 
I  Duties  .    S     41st  Gea  IIL  ^ 

Fines  and  Forfeitures 


J 


oi    Duties  under  Provincial  Act  33d  Gto.  IIL 


Cv 


fei 


9' 

i 
11 

14^ 


^  Ditto  und^         do.  35th       do. 

(  Licences  under   do.  da         do. 

C  Duties  under       do.  53d  amended  br  55th  ^ 

^     do.  cap.  8,  and  continued  by  Imperial  Acti 
(     3  Gea  IV.  cap.  119 

^  Da  under  do.  55rh  Geo.  IIL  cap.  3,  continued  ^ 
^     by  do.  y 

^  Da  under  do.  59th  da  cap.  4,  continued  by  ? 
^     4th  Geo.  IV.  cap.  10  S 

Do.  under  Imperial  Act  3d  Gea  IV.  cap.  119 

Do.  under  do.        6th        do.      cap.  lU 

Do.  under  Provincial  Acts  45th  and  51st  Grea  7 
IIL  and  2d  Gea  IV.  $ 

Do.  under  Provl.  Acts  4ath  Gea  IIL  cap.  19 
Do.  under  do.        4th  Geo.  IV.  cap.  3     . 


GiXMs  Receipt. 


Amount  oatstanding  oo  Bonds. 


Pa7al>le  Itt  Ja- 
nuary, 1827* 


Payable  Itt  May. 
1827. 


£.      *.     d, 
bin   19  14 

29398  8  9 

2896  0  0 

37  10  0 

1741  15  3 

937  12  111 

2583  0  0 

26784  17  10 
3102  0  0 

20888  19  3} 

18848  4  0 

3575  4  7 

6215  14  II 
11939  1  5 

3148  18  Hi 

493  15  9 
5  U  6 


d.1  £.      7.     7 


1309  5  0 


14454  14  1 


6557  18  101 


260  15  2 


15068  12  2 


137754  13  (>|22321  17  1]^ 


I 

PaymeBts  out  of  the  Ii 
\ctual    receipt    of       |ta  progma  of  Coltoctfc«. 
Income  by  the 
▼eral  Collectors 


For  ComnlHion  Piawhtki : 
and  Incidents.     Rctnm  D«t 


£       «.  d 

5177  19  1| 

29998    8  9 

2896    0  0 

37  10  0 

432  10  3 

937  12  Hi 

2563    0  0 

12330    3  9 

3102    0  0 


14070    5    2| 

3779  11  10 

3575    4    7 

6215  14  11 
11939     1     5 

3148  18  11| 

493  15    0 
5  11     6 


15329     7    41  100103    8    3^ 


£.      «.     dL     £.      iL 


1535  13    6 


7    3     1 


61     1 
908    3 


6 

4 


344     4     0| 


94    9     1 


2093    4  1 

2021     1  5 

48     7  7 

24  13  9 

0     2  9 


419  IS 


•681   18 


6541     4     n   1101  13 


*  Thb  sum  U  to  much  short  paid  by  the  late  Naral  Officer,  to  be  hereafter  recovered  from  that  officer  or  fhxn  his  suretic 


Quebec,  5th  February,  1827 
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r  Imeome  qftke  Provikce  of  Lower  Camada^Jbr  the  year  ended  10th  October,  1826. 


i   «f  !•-  tlw  MmHrm 


i»iriteNc.lC 


or  to  W  aMdt  by 

.jrludjag 


N«cl 


19  4 

U  S 

•  • 

7  t 

IS  11^ 

It  • 

•  9| 


I     t 


S    9 


333    8 


ft  13 

•  •  • 

1839    9 


19    •! 


I   a 

9    9 


Rvcuni  Dmioi. ,  Bonds. 


9    9    9 


4    7       979  19    8 

It  It 

t    t 


9    ft  19 


L 


A'  i^ 


1 


i. 


£. 


«. 


or  tiM  N«c 

ritll  tlMt  at  IMC 


KXFL\.\\TI<iN'v 


4844  10  111    3274  12     3| 


280  10    0 


7ft  1ft     8 


27ft82  ft  3 

2800  0  0 

37  10  0 

1734  12  2 

U31  19  7i 

2498  18  8 

24151  15  7 

:il02  0  0 


37   10    0 

1717  12  11 
388    4     2^ 

103    0  11 


]     of 


3330  18 
88    0 


2nvj  17 

90     0 


Thb  difmnce  unat*  chtcd^  froia  cW  rr|i«yiiinit  lut  mr 
£lffiO  Currrocy  md  from  the  Kcrripc  ol  rUH7  10  6' 
Qoinu  tbi*  year. 

^  1 1     Import*  of  Spirits  were  lew  thk  yew  tluui  iMt. 

STbis  Art  went  into  operatkm  on  the  InUod  Trade  oii  Itt 
Mbt  when  the  ftOch  Gc«.  IIL  ccMcd. 
The  Seisunr*  at  St.  John  were  contiderable  this  year. 
The  Inportationa  of  Winea  thU  year  eicevded  that  uf  I«m 
year. 
7|  )  Toe  Iraporta  of  Rum  and  Foreifrn  SpiritJi  leM  thi»  yntr 


I 


48  18     9       20405  16     ft^ 


I87ftl  14  11 

2702  10  II 

4122  10  10 

0918  0  0 

2416  7  2| 

460  1  3 

5  8  3 


878  19    6| 


s 


9918    0    0 


469     1     9 


thanUat. 
A  fonstdrrable  dcdortioo  was  nade  from  tb«  CoUirction 
last  year  under  thta  Act  by  the  Collertor,  which  arrount* 
I      for  thU  apparent  incieaae,  thoi^  in  liart  the  ihitic*^ 
V      werv  lew  thtt  year.  ' 

All  the  Dutiea  receired  that  year  on  Teas  were  on  f  hr  Im. 
ports  of  IH25»  and  credited  to  the  Bonds  of  that  year, 
stated  to  be  ootstandinft. 

2t      This  Act  ceased  on  the  1st  of  3lay  la»c 

JMKA  K.  ■  A    S  'Hiia  Act  ceased  with  raapect  to  the  Tnde  a  ith  the  t'nited 
^*^  '•  '^  i  J      States  on  ftth  January,  iSw. 

This  Act  went  ftrst  into  operacion  on  6ch  January,  189&. 

Acta  fliu 


19077    1    7 


1202    3 


19  1|   9ta  It    7       406    4     ft     126661     2    ft  !|6877     1     04 


176  19 
7ft  16 


"1 


The  Dtttka  under  thcat  Acta  urn  |iuater  this  year  than 

last,  but  the  late  Naval  Oftccr  Int  not  yet  paid  in  the 

a  bole  amount  collected. 

I     No  account  of  these  Duties  was  f  i  ndere d  last  ?rar. 


*»l 


34617  17     ft| 


Errort  exoepted. 


JOS.  CARY, 


Imp.  Gen  Pub.  Pmrl.  Acct«. 
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XV. 

Public  and  charitable  InsiUutians  ^  Lower  Canada. 

Provincial  Grand  Lodge  for  the  district  of  Quebec  and  Three  Rivers. 
Provincial  Grand  Lodge  for  the  district  of  Montreal  and  borough  of  William  Henry. 
Lodge  77,  Merchants  CFreres  du  CanadtO  of  Quebec. 
Lodge  No.  8,  Montreal. 

Private  Lodges  for  the  district  of  Montreal  and  William  Henry,  10. 
The  Royal  Listitution  fur  the  advancement  of  Learning  within  the  Province. 
M'GiU  College,  Montreal. 
College  of  Quebec 
College  of  Montreal 
Coll^  of  Nicdet. 
Coll^  of  St.  Hyacinthe. 
Montreal  Medical  Institution. 
Literary  and  Historical  Society  of  Quebec. 
Natural  History  Society  of  MontreaL 
Quebec  Medical  Sodety. 
Montreal  Horticultural  Society. 
Quebec  Library. 
Quebec  Garrison  Library. 
Montreal  Library. 
Advocates'  Library,  Montreal. 
Eclectic  Library^  Montreal. 
Quebec  Emigrant  Hospital. 
Montreal  General  Hospital. 
Montreal  Hotel  Dieu  Hospital. 
Quebec  Hotel  Dieu  Hospital. 
Montreal  Orphan  Asylum. 
Female  Compassionate  Society  of  Quebec. 
Society  of  Friends  of  Ireland  in  Canada  of  Quebec. 
Society  of  Friends  of  Ireland  in  Canada  of  Montreal. 
Hibernian  Benevolent  Society  of  Montreal. 

Quebec  Diocesan  Committee  of  the  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge. 
The  Montreal  District,  ib  correspondence  with  the  Quebec  Diocesan  Committee  of  the 
Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge. 
National  School,  Quebec. 
National  School,  Montreal. 
British  and  Canadian  School  Society,  Quebec. 
British  and  Canadian  School  Society,  Montreal. 
Quebec  Agricultural  Society. 
Montreal  Agricultural  Society. 
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Auxiluary  County  Sodelicf . 

Wardens  of  the  House  of  Industry,  Montreal. 

Society  for  the  Support  of  s  House  of  Industry  in  Bfontreal. 

Quebec  Fire  Society. 

St.  Lawrence  and  Alliance  Fire  Club  of  Montreal. 

Montreal  Fire  Club. 

Phcenix  Volunteer  Fire  Club. 

Montreal  Sarings  Bank. 

Quebec  Sarings  Bank. 

Montreal  Auxiliary  Bible  Society. 

Montreal  Auxiliary  Religious  Tract  Society. 

Sunday  School  Union  Society  of  Canada. 

Montreal  Ladies'  Bible  Society. 

Quebec  Auxiliary  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society. 

Montreal  Central  Auxiliary  Society  for  promoting  Education  and  Industry  in  Canada. 

Society  for  promoting  Education  and  Industry  in  Quebec 

Quebec  Education  Society. 

Quebec  Emigrant  Society. 

Trustees  of  the  Protestant  Burying-ground,  Quebec 

Quebec  Friendly  Society. 

Quebec  Benerolent  Society. 

Royal  Grammar  Sdiools. 

Quebec  Classical  Academy. 

Montreal  Academical  Institution. 

Montreal  Parochial  SdiooL 

Montreal  Union  School. 

Montreal  Classical  Academy. 

Young  Ladies'  Academiea. 


PERIODICALS  IN  LOWER  CANADA. 


Qodwe  Oasette  (by  authority) 

Quebec  Oasette  (Neilson's) 

Quebec  Mercury 

Star 

Montreal  Oasette  (by  authority) 

Montreal  Herald 

New  Montreal  Oasette 

CMmdian  Courant 

Canadian  Spectator 

Spectateur  Canadien 

LnMiacnre 


oooe  •  week 

Qaebec 

twice  •  week 

d« 

do. 

da 

do.     . 

do. 

do. 

Montreal 

do. 

da 

oooea  werii 

da 

twice  •  week 

da 

d» 

da 

do. 

da 

do. 

do. 

dp 
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Irish  Vindicator  (proposed) 
British  Colonist 
La  Biblioth^ue  Canadienne 
Christian  Sentinel 
Canadian  Miscellany 
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twice  a  week 

Montreal 

once  a  week 

Stanstead 

monthly 

Montreal 

two  month* 

do. 

monthly 

do. 

XVI. 


HEMP  IN  CANADA. 


A  brief  Inquiry  into  the  probable  Causes  that  have  counteracted  the  At- 
tempts hitherto  made  to  introduce  the  Cultivation  of  Hemp  in  Ixnoer 
Canada^  and  Observations  on  the  most  effectual  Means  by  which  its 
Culture  might  be  encouraged  in  the  British  North  American  Colonies 
generally. 

That  the  raising  of  hemp  in  those  colonies  on  an  extensive  scale  would  prove  a  aource  of 
wealth  to  the  country^  at  the  same  time  that  it  would  afford  to  Great  Britain,  within  ita  own 
dominions,  a  material  of  national  importance  which  she  is  forced  to  seek  in  foreign  aoils^  has 
been  felt  many  years  ago ;  and  hence  have  arisen  the  various  trials  that  were  made  to  promote 
its  cultivation  in  Canada,  under  the  auspices  both  of  His  Majesty's  Cbvemment  and  of  the 
Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in  England. 

From  various  causes,  however,  originating  by  no  means  in  the  inadequacy  of  the  soil  to 
produce  hemp,  these  trials  successively  failed ;  and  all  subsequent  efforts,  founded  on  the 
original  principle  of  encouragement  by  the  tender  of  premiums,  have  met  with  the  same  fate. 

Amongst  the  chief  causes  that  have  rendered  abortive  all  past  endeavours  to  promote  the 
growth  of  that  valuable  plant  in  Lower  Canada,  it  must  appear  obvious^  to  any  one  acquainted 
with  the  people  and  the  agriculture  of  the  province,  that  the  great  obstacle  to  its  general 
cultivation  was  the  want  of  a  market  where  it  might  be  disposed  of  as  a  raw  material.  Hemp 
found  no  market  but  in  a  prepared  state ;  and  the  farmer,  who  was  unacquainted  with  the 
process  of  its  preparation,  felt  reluctant  to  devote  any  portion  of  his  land  to  the  growth  of  a 
new  article  which  appeared  to  entail  upon  him  much  additional  trouble  without  an  immediate 
corresponding  profit. 

That  this  has  heretofore  been,  and  still  is,  the  only  substantial  objection  contemplated  by 
the  inhabitants  of  those  provinces,  will  appear  evident,  when  it  is  considered  that  no  climate  or 
soil  can  be  found  better  adapted  to  the  growth  of  hemp  and  flax,  as  appears  by  the  reports  of 
sworn  surveyors,  made  to  the  surveyor-general  and  recorded  in  his  office  at  Quebec,  and  further 
proved  by  experience  in  several  sections  of  Lower  Canada,  where  individuals  are  to  be  found 
who  hold  medals  from  the  British  Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences  for  samples  of  hemp  raised  on 
their  farms.     But,  without  reference  to  former  experiments,  a  knowledge  of  the  climate  and  a 
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mere  examination  of  the  richness  and  depth  of  the  soil  so  generally  prevalent  will  continoe  the 
observer  that  the  systems  hitherto  adopted  to  introduce  hemp  to  the  attention  of  the  Canadian 
fiumer  were  in  themselves  insaffident  and  defective^  or  must  have  succeeded  when  nature  so 
favoured  the  project. 

The  unsuccessful  results  of  former  encouragement^  when  their  causes  are  duly  weighed 
and  estimated^  will  throw  some  light  upon  future  undertakings  of  the  same  nature ;  and  from 
what  has  already  been  stated  it  may  be  very  ostensibly  advanced^  that  if,  under  the  countenance 
and  support  of  the  Imperial  Government^  a  company  of  British  merchants  were  formed  for 
the  pomotion  of  the  hemp-trade  in  Canada^  and  the  adjacent  colonies  of  New  Brunswick  and 
Nova  Scotia^  on  the  basis  set  forth  in  the  under-mentioned  project^  not  only  would  the  agricul- 
turist be  rewarded  by  handsome  returns^  but  the  merchant  would  be  engaged  in  a  branch  of 
trade  extensive^  exhaustless^  and  more  lucrative^  probably^  than  any  heretofore  carried  on 
between  the  mother  country  and  the  colonies. 

The  company  being  formed  in  England  on  the  plan  of  similar  associations  for  mercantile 
purposes  might  be  called  the  "  Canada"  or  "  The  British  North  American  Hemp  Company ;" 
and  the  establishment  in  Lower  Canada^  under  the  management  of  a  board  of  directors^  should 
consist  of  one  general  superintending  agent  and  a  given  number  of  sub-agents^  who  would  be  so 
judiciously  located  in  different  parts  of  the  province  as  to  fiacilitate  the  transport  of  hemp  to 
their  stores  within  the  limits  of  the  district  respectively  assigned  to  their  agency ;  each  sub- 
agent  to  be  at  the  head  of  an  establishment  of  the  description  mentioned  in  page  474. 

The  business  of  this  agent  would  be  to  receive  the  hemp  from  the  farmer^  weigh  it^  and  pay 
to  the  seller  the  prices  ^xed  upon  by  the  company^  and,  upon  a  ftur  estimation  and  comparison, 
to  award  the  premium  that  may  be  allowed  for  encouragement  by  the  company  for  the  three 
best  tons  of  hemp  sold  within  his  district.  The  hemp  thus  purchased  to  be  prepared  in  the 
agent's  mills,  carefully  packed,  and  conveyed  by  the  most  convenient  inland  communication  to 
the  stores  of  the  company  at  Quebec,  to  be  ready  for  shipment.  The  sub-agent  would  take 
▼OQchers  fin*  every  thing  transacted  for  the  company,  and  keep  regular  books,  to  be  at  all  times 
open  to  the  general  superintendent's  inspection. 

A  few  acres  of  the  company's  hrm  (of  which  each  sub-agent  would  have  the  enjoyment) 
mig^t  be  appropriated  to  the  growth  of  hemp,  to  be  carefully  cultivated  as  an  example  and  an 
histmction  to  the  inhabitants ;  and  the  company  would  pay  to  the  sub-agent,  for  the  whole  of 
the  hemp  so  raised,  one-half  oif  the  value  thereof  at  the  approved  prices,  as  a  compensation  for 
his  trouble  in  the  cultivation.  And,  inasmuch  as  the  most  effectual  mode  of  ensuring  a  diligent 
diadiarge  of  duty  is  to  interest  the  individual  in  the  concern,  it  might  be  found  expedient  to 
aObw  each  sub-agent  a  small  per-centage  on  the  numeys  laid  tmt  by  him  in  the  purchase  of  hemp. 

Much  of  the  efficiency  of  such  agents  would  necessarily  depend  on  the  selection,  as  well  of 
the  individual  as  of  the  spot  where  he  should  reside. — He  should,  in  some  measure,  be  fieaniliar 
with  both  languages  (French  and  English),  to  fiacilitate  the  intercourse  between  seller  and 
purchaser.  From  the  intimate  knowledge  I  possess  of  the  localities  of  the  province  from  a 
constant  residence  therein,  it  would  be  in  my  power  to  point  out  hereafter,  should  this  scheme 
meet  with  the  approbation  of  his  majesty's  government  and  British  capitalists,  such  situations 
as  from  their  eligibility  and  easy  communication  by  land  or  water  with  the  principal  towns 
would  be  most  likely  to  promote  the  company's  objects. 

Having  said  thus  much  of  the  company's  general  establishment  in  Lower  Canada,  it  is  fit 

8  P  2 
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to  examine  the  advantages  that  may  Mrlj  be  expected  to  result  from  an  undertaking  of  such 
magnitude^  interest  and  importance. 

Wheat  is  considered  by  the  Canadian  farmer  his  most  pro6table  crop.  One  acre  of  land 
yields  him  on  an  average  12  bushels  of  com^  and  ibr  each  bushel  he  is  often  satisfied  with 
5i.  6(i.^  making  a  sum  of  3/.  6s.,  the  gross  produce  in  money  of  an  acre  of  ground :  if  from  this 
sum  were  deducted  the  amount  of  his  labour^  seed^  &c.  his  profits  would  be  found  almost  too 
trifling  to  be  mentioned. 

One  acre  of  land  under  hemp  would  furnish  the  following  statement,  deduced  friom  the 
experiments  made  by  Mr.  Grece  in  1808,  by  Ph.  Wright,  Esq.,  of  Hull,  Ottawa  River,  and 
more  lately  by  Jacob  Pozer,  Esq.,  seigneur  of  Aubert  Gallion.  Mr.  Grece  allows  but  about 
one-third  of  a  ton  of  merchantable  hemp  to  be  produced  by  one  acre,  Mr.  Wright  says  three« 
fourths  of  a  ton  and  sometime^  one  ton,  and  Mr.  Pozer  says  also  three-fiDurths  of  a  ton.  The 
medium  will  be  about  half  a  ton,  which  I  shall  assume. 


Expense  of  cultivating  one  Acre  of  Hemp,  yielding  about  two  Tons  raw,  or  half  a  Ton  prepared. 


Ploughing  in  the  autumn 

Cross  do.  in  spring 

Harrowing 

Sowing  broadcast 

Bush-harrowing 

Pulling  and  housing  male  stalks 

Ditto  female  stalks 

Taking  seed  from  the  plants 


Total  expenses 
The  seed  remains  with  the  ^Eirmer,  say  6  minots  at  10^. 


HalifBX 

Currency 

£0 

10 

0 

0 

7 

6 

0 

1 

0 

0 

11 

3 

0 

0 

6 

0 

18 

10 

1 

6 

3 

0 

9 

2 

4 

4 

6 

4 

0 

0 

0     4     6 


Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  seed  would  of  itself  be  almost  sufficient  to  refund  his  outlay 
and  labour. 

Allowing  the  farmer,  therefore,  £l5  currency  for  every /oirr  tons  of  raw  or  one  ton  ofpre^ 
pared  hemp,  the  company  would  be  paying  the  grower  very  liberally  for  his  produce,  oflering 
thereby  a  powerful  encouragement  to  the  agriculturist,  and  ensuring  abundant  supplies  for  the 
British  market. 

The  cost  of  one  ton  of  merchantable  hemp  to  the  company,  when  landed  in  England,  would 
be  as  follows,  viz. 


To  the  grower  for  4  tons  raw  hemp,  =  one  ton  prepared 

Freightage,  insurance,  storage,  &c. 

Internal  transport 

Ratio  of  expense  on  establishment 

Interest  on  outlay 

Tare  and  wear 

Proportionate  expense  on  seed 


H.  Currency. 

£15 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

9 

1 

0 

9 

0 

6 

0 

Sterling. 


22  19     C  =    £20  13     8 
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Per  Too.  8c«rliiif . 

Rigft  Rhine,  aellt  .  .  £41    0    0         £90  13    8 

PeCenburgh,  clean  43     0     0 

Ootahot  .  40    0    0 

Halfclcan  36    0    0 


4)iri:{     0    0 


Mean  price  of  hemp  40   15     0 

P^  ton  in  England  £40  15     0 

Profit  aoeraing  to  the  company  on  one  ton  of  prepared  hemp  20     I     4 

Now  attuming  the  number  of  heads  of  familiet  in  the  prorinoe  who 

sabnst  anon  the  prodace  of  their  lands  to  be  90,000  heads  of  familien. 

Of  this  niunoer,  suppose  une-half  only  are  dispoacd  to  cultivate 

hemp  ....  45,000  farms. 

And  eranting  they  de\*ote  two  acres  of  their  farms  to  the  jprowth  of 

hemp,  and  tbat  each  acre  produce  only  half  a  ton  of  prepared 

hemp,  then  we  have  4.'>,000  tons. 

x£40  15     0 


£1,833,750    0     OsterUng, 
the  probable  extent  of  the  Lower  Canada  hemp-trade,  after  it 
shall  have  been  carried  on  for  two  or  three  veam. 

• 

The  provinces  of  Upper  Canada,  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia,  the  islands  of  New* 
foondland.  Cape  Breton  and  Prince  Edward  Island,  all  more  or  lees  adapted  to  the  productiou 
of  that  plant,  would  oonsiderably  swell  the  magnitude  of  the  trade  in  process  of  time ;  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that,  under  proper  encouragement  and  management  by  the  company,  and  the 
fbatering  protection  of  the  trade  by  the  enlightened  and  liberal  policy  of  the  government  of  the 
mother  country,  the  British  North  American  colonies,  by  flourishing  as  hemp-countries,  would 
beoome  an  additional  bulwark  to  the  parent  state,  to  which  they  would  be  powerfully  linked 
by  gicat  commercial  ties,  and  a  source  of  national  and  individual  wealth. 

As  relates  to  Lower  Canada,  it  may  be  proper  to  obsene,  that  in  order  to  innovate  as  little 
as  poasible  from  the  customs  of  the  people  in  the  seignorial  settlements,  it  would  be  advisable 
to  allow  the  inhabitants  to  dispose  of  their  hemp  in  the  bundle  or  sheaf  weighing  1 5  Iba.,  and 
553|  bundles  would  amount  to  4  tons  of  hemp,  in  its  natural  state — equal,  as  before  stated,  to  one 
ton  of  the  prepared  article.  Thus  the  Canadian  farmer  would  receive  2/.  1 6#.  3d.  for  every  100 
aheavet  of  his  approved  hemp ;  and  the  process  of  buying  and  selling  being  carried  on  in  a 
neasure  with  which  he  is  funiliar,  he  will  be  the  better  enabled  to  estimate  his  gains,  and  the 
mors  readily  come  into  market.  From  the  knowledge  1  piissess  of  the  people,  1  am  aatisied 
that  meeting  at  first  their  little  prejudices  so  fiu*  would  materially  promote  the  object. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  Mr.  Grece,  whose  experiments  in  the  culture  <^hemp  have  been 
Wefbre  mentioned,  that  the  native  hemp-seed  produces  better  crops  than  that  imported ;  and  if 
this  be  so,  it  might  be  fbund  expedient,  immediately  on  the  formation  of  a  company,  to  purchase 
all  the  seed  that  may  be  offered  for  sale,  to  distribute  it  afterwards,  under  particular  conditions 
and  restrictions,  to  Canadian  fiumers  at  half  price,  to  operate  as  an  encouragement. 

Prom  the  interest  the  subject  of  hemp  has  lately  excited  in  Quebec  and  Montreal,  the  con- 
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sideration  and  importance  attached  to  it  by  the  Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in  Lower  Canada, 
now  joined  with  the  Literary  and  Historical  Society  of  Quebec^  and  by  the  agricultoral  societies 
of  the  province,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  some  active  step  will  ere  hu^  be  taken  to  develop 
this  dormant  fund  of  commercial  opulence.  As  far  back  as  1815  I  took  an  opportunity  of 
mentioning  the  subject  at  some  length  in  the  Topography  of  Lower  Canada,  pp.  73,  74,  et  seq., 
from  the  conviction  I  have  ever  felt  of  the  many  important  advantages  connected  with  an 
introduction  of  so  valuable  a  plant  to  the  notice  of  the  Canadian  farmer. 

Should  the  view  there  taken  of  the  subject,  assisted  by  the  further  experience  of 
others  and  my  own  subsequent  observations,  tend,  by  pnmioting  the  development  of  this  new 
staple  of  colonial  trade,  to  the  prosperity  and  wel£ure  of  the  British  empire,  my  humble 
seal  and  endeavours  will  be  rewarded;  and  should  a  society  for  this  object  be  finally 
determined  upon,  it  h  with  the  greatest  readiness  I  shall  contribute  sodi  further  remarks  as  my 
feeble  abilities  and  long  experience  may  oiable  me  to  communicate. 

JOS.  BOUCHETTE. 


VIEW  OF  THE  AVERAGE  EXPENSES  OF  A  SUB-AGENT'S 

ESTABLISHMENT. 


YBABLT  BXPKN8X8. 

1  A  farm  of  from  25  to  30  acres,  rent  per  annum,  including 

stores,  outhouses,  &c. 

2  Three  hired  men,  at  £\5  per  annum 

3  One  housekeeper,  £\2  per  annum 

4  The  agent's  salarv 

.5  Subsistence  of  labourers,  say  equal  to  wages 
6  Fuel,  making  some  allowance  for  part  produced  on  the  ham 


Halifiuc  Cnnenqr. 


£60 
45 
12 
100 
57 
10 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


284     0     0 


£54    0  0 

40  10  0 

10  16  0 

90    0  0 

51     6  0 

9     0  0 

255  12  0 


OUTFITS. 

1  Lee's  or  any  other  more  modem  manufeu^turing-machine,  for 

prepanng  hemp  for  market  or  exportation 

2  A  plough,  harrow,  and  other  implements  of  husbandry 

3  Farm  carts,  harnesses,  &c, 

4  Two  horses 

5  One  yoke  oxen 

6  One  cow 

7  Two  stoves 

8  Necessary  household  furniture  only  and  kitchen  utensils 


15 
15 
30 
]5 
4 
12 
25 


0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 


21 
13 
13 
27 
13 
3 
10 
22 


0 
10 
10 

0 
10 
12 
16 
10 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


116  0  0 


125  8  0 


Total  expense  of  establishment 


381     0    0 
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AsooC«  90tB  rcbnHfy,  1888L 

SIB, 

AgreeaUtf  to  your  request  on  the  sabject  of  the  cnhiire  of  heap  ia  the 
loi>nsiii|iij  I  csa  ssfely  ssy,  thst  if  a  resdj  nisrket  for  it  was  established  in  the  proriaee  and 
within  reach  of  the  township  aettlements,  I  hare  no  donbt  it  would  be  raised  on  an  extcnsi^v 
seale,  and  become  an  object  of  profit  both  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  ss  wdl  ss  to  Orat 
Britain.  ^  I  hare  a  knowledge  of  the  late  Mr.  Pennoyer,  of  Conpton,  raising  five  to  seven  tons  of 
henip,  and  who  had  commenced  a  manufiictunng-mill  for  preparing  hemp,  but  he  &ikd  by  adopS* 
lag  a  wrong  method  for  its  preparation  for  market  Sereral  othert  did  also  cultiTate  hemp  at 
diat  time;  but  no  market  being  found,  the  culture  was  in  consequence  discontinued.  The  town- 
ships generally  are  particularly  calculated  for  the  culture  of  hemp,  and  I  trust  the  time  msy 
cone  when  it  will  be  cultirated  on  an  enlarged  scsle.  Many  of  the  inhabhanu  of  the  townships 
make  their  own  bed-cords,  and  ropes  for  their  une. 

I  sm,  sir. 

Your  obedient  humble  senrant, 

CHAS.  P.  H.  GOODHUE. 
Joseph  Bouchette,  Esq. 

Surrey  or-Oeneral. 


Qurbfc  7di  Mtfrh,  I8»i 
MT  OKAB  aiB, 

I  hare  before  me  your  much-esteemed  fisTour  of  the  5th  instant,  con- 
cerning your  note  of  queries*  snd  beg  lesve  to  enclose  my  snswert,  to  which  I  refer,  and  trust 
they  may  be  of  senrice,  snd  will  be  happy  to  meet  your  wishes  at  all  ttmcs,  which  yon  may 
fbsdy  command ;  and  belicTe  me, 

My  dear  sir. 

Your  most  obedient  senrant. 

To  Joseph  Bouchette,  Esq. 

ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES.— No.  1  to  3. 

l.^Hcmp  grows  spontaneously  in  all  the  lower  districts,  and,  when  under  good  cnltinK 
tisn.  Is  equal  to  Russia  hemp. 

9^—1  am  of  opinion  hemp  might  be  cultiTafeed  to  great  adTuntage,  and,  when  the  mode  of 
cnkhmtaon  is  fiurly  introduced,  would  be  cultured  on  a  brger  scale,  beneficial  to  the  inhabitaBta 
and  in  time  a  source  oTadrantage  to  Great  Britain,  proridcd  local  colonial  marfceta  were  estn- 
Mishrd  to  reoeiTe  the  hemp  from  the  farm^  in  the  sheaf,  and  pay  at  fcr  erery  100  bondlas, 
and  so  to  continue  until  the  firmer  obtains  the  knowledge  of  peeparing  the  hemp  Ibr  a  British 


3b-*I  hare  a  high  opinion  of  the  culture  of  iax :  the  sample  I  hare  seen  from  Mr.  Slanna's 
SBJgnasry  is  equal  to  that  produced  in  Holland.     It  is  eridcnt  flax  may  be  cuhiTated  en  an 
\w9  scale,  and  would  prove  beneficial  to  the  prorincs. 
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Extract  of  a  letter  from  Francis  LoMguedoc,  Esq.,  District  of  Momtrtal,  Seigniory  of 

St.  George,  29th  August,  1829. 

"  I  have  introduced  the  culture  of  hemp  this  season.  1  haVe  50  Imshels  of  seed  sowed  so 
40  acres  of  my  farms,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  it  looks  well,  and  would  have  looked  better  had  it 
been  sown  earlier.  Had  it  been  possible  to  procure  seed  in  time,  a  great  number  of  the  fivmen 
would  have  made  the  triaL     I  am  convinced  they  will  do  so  next  year. 

''  I  shall  have  a  mill  for  dressing  hemp  put  up  by  the  time  the  hemp  is  ready  to  dress.  I 
shall  make  a  point,  as  soon  as  it  is  dressed,  to  give  you  a  minute  account  of  the  mode  I  slisJl 
have  followed  throughout  the  culture,  and  of  the  expense  attending  it,  as  well  as  that  of  tiie 
pulling,  rolling,  and  dressing. 

"  I  remain^  dear  sir, 

"  With  esteem, 

"  Your  most  obedient  servant, 

"  F.  LANGUEDOC." 
To  Joseph  Bouchette,  Esq., 
Surveyor-GcneraL" 


XVII. 


Model  de  Bail  d  Cetut. 

Pardevant  les  notaires  publics  en  la  province  de  Qui^bec,  y  r^sidens  soussignes  fut  present 
en  personne  seigneur  lequel  a  par  ces  pr^sentes 

volontairement  baiUe,  cede,  quitte,  transport^,  delaiss^  et  conc^Hl^,  des  maintenant  et  k  toujours 
avec  promesse  de  garantie  de  tous  troubles  et  empechemens  generalement  quelconques  ^  titre  de 
bail  a  cens,  profits  de  lots  et  ventes,  amendes  et  saisines,  et  de  tous  autres  droits  seigneuriaux 
et  feodaux  a  a  ce  present  et  acceptant  preneur  et  retenant  au  dit  titre ;  pour  lui 

(ses  hairs  et  dians  cause),  cest  d  sgavoir,  trois  arpens  de  terre  de  front  sur  quarante  de  profondeur 
etans  et  mouvans  en  la  justice  et  censive  de  sa  dite  seigneurie  de  tenans 

^  d'un  oot^  a  d  autre  oot^  ^  pardevant  ^  et  par  derriere  i 

>  pour  par  le  dit  preneur  fses  hairs  au  dians  cause)  joiiir  faire  et  disposer  de 

la  dite  terre,  comme  de  chose  k  luy  apartenante,  au  moien  des  pr^sentes,  transportant  le  dit 
seigneur  bailleur  pour  et  au  profit  du  dit  (ses  hairs  et  dians  cause)  preneur  et 

retenant,  de  paier  au  dit  seigneur  bailleur,  ou  aux  siens  et  ayans  cause,  d  quelque  titre  que  ce  soit, 
ou  a  ses  officiers  commis  par  luy,  un  sal  de  cens  par  chaque  arpent  de  front :  quarante  sals  par 
chaque  arpent  de  front  sur  quarante  de  profondeur  en  argent  tournois,  Vdcu  de  France  a  six  livres 
et  la  piastre  d'Espagne  d  cent  cinq  sals ;  un  chapon  gras  par  chaque  arpent  de  front  ou  vingt  sols 
tournois  au  choix  et  option  du  seigneur  bailleur,  (ou  au  lieu  et  place  de  chapon)  un  minot  et  demy 
de  bled  froment  pour  les  dits  trois  arpens,  sur  la  profondeur  de  quarante ;  le  tout  de  cens,  rente 
fonciere  et  seigneuriale,  non  rachetable  annuelle  et  perpetuelle,  paiable  par  chacun  an  au  jour  de 
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St.  Remy  chef  d'Octobre  fou  aujour  q«e  le  dit  seigneur /era  ouf era /aire  sd  recette  dans.sa.tSte 
BeigneurieJ  an  mandir  seigncurial  ou  autre  lieu  qu'il  plaira  au  dit  seigneur  de  fixer,  dont  le  pre- 
mier payem^it  ^herra  au  dit  jour  de  St.  Remy  et  continuer  le  payement 
dea  dits  cens  et  rentes  fbncidres  et  seigneuriales  d'ann^  en  ann^e  tant  que  le  dit 

(Ises  hoirs  et  aians  cause)  sera  d^nteur,  propri^taire  et  possesseur  du  tout  ou  partie 
et  portion  de  la  dite  terre,  et  sans  que  la  division  ou  partage  d'icelle,  puisse  op6rer  aucune 
division  du  dit  cens,  et  des  dites  rentes  fondles  et  seigneuriales,  qui  resteront  solidaires  en 
toutes  les  partes.     Le  dit  cens  portant  droit  de  lots  et  ventes,  amende  et  saisine,  quand  le  cas  y 
^erra ;  et  k  cet  effet  sera  tenu  I'acqu^reur  ou  donataire  d'eziber,  representer  et  donner  copie  en 
bonne  forme  du  contrat  d'acquisition  ou  de  donation  de  la  dite  terre  ou  partie  d'icelle  au  dit 
seigneur  bailleur  (ses  hoirs  ou  aians  cause  J  dans  les  vingt  jours  de  sa  passation,  k  peine  de 
I'amende  de  trots  livres  quinze  sols  toumois.     Droit  de  reteniie  et  de  retrait  en  cas  de  vente  vo- 
lontaire  ov  mutation  ibr9£e  au  profit  du  dit  seigneur,  consistant  en  la  fiacult^  qu'aura  le  dit  sei- 
gneur bailleur  de  reprendre  la  dite  terre  a  toutes  mutations,  par  vente  ou  acte  6quipolent  a  vente, 
du  tout  ou  partie,  en  rendant  a  Tacqu^reur  le  prix  porte  dans  le  contrat,  frais  et  loyaux  oodts. 
Droit  de  reconQaissance  et  d6claration  nouvelle  k  chaque  mutation  de  seigneur  par  succession  ou 
autrement  aux  frais  du  possesseur.    La  dite  concession  a  titre  de  bail  k  cens  fieute,  en  outre  aux 
clauses  ^  conditions,  que  le  dit  preneur  (ses  hoirs  ou  aians  cause)  ne  pourra  vendre,  donner, 
f!X!eT,  transporter  ou  6changer  1&  dite  terre  a  aucunes  communautes,  ou  gens  de  main  morte, 
a  peine  de  commise,  qui  demeurera  encourue  par   la  seule  tradition   du  contrat  de  vente, 
donation,  cession,  transport  ou  ^change  qui  en  sera  pass^,  et  sans  aucune  forme  ou  figure  de 
prof^     Que  le  dit  preneur  (ses  hoirs  ou  aians  cause)  ne  pourra  deguerpir,  abandonner  et 
remettre  la  dite  terre  au  dit  seigneur,  qu'elle  ne  soit  en  bon  etat  de  culture,  et  sans  avoir  au 
prMable  pai^  au  dit  seigneur  les  arr^rages  du  dit  cens,  des  dites  rentes  fondles  et  seigneuriales, 
drdts  et  devoirs  annuels  et  casuels,  qui  pourraient  ttxe  dus  sur  la  dite  terre  de  tout  le  pass^  et 
jusqu'au  prochaiu  terme  d  ^cheoir.     Que  le  dit  preneur  (ses  hoirs  et  aians  cause)  portera  sea 
grains  moudre  au  moulin  baunal,  lorsquil  y  en  aura  un  d*itabltf,  et  des  censitaires  suffisans  pour 
entretemr  le  dit  moulin,  sansperte  au  dit  seigneur,  a  peine  de  confiscation  des  grains  et  d'amende 
arlntraire.     Que  le  dit  preneur  tiendra  feu  et  lieu  sur  la  dite  terre,  et  la  d^frichera  dans  une 
ann^  k  compter  du  jour  de  la  date  des  pr^sentes,  sous  peine  de  reunion  au  domaine  du  dit  sd- 
gneur  de  plein  droit;  et  qu'il  y  fera  bStir  et  construire  Fannie  en  suivante  une  maiaon  kgeable, 
grange  et  Stable ;  qu'il  entretiendra  et  maintiendra  le  tout  en  bon  ^tat ;  qu'il  mettra  la  dite 
terre  en  valeur  et  la  gamira  de  bestiaux,  tellement  que  sur  icelle,  les  dits  cens,  rentes  fonci^rea 
et  seigqeuriales,  ainsi  que  tons  les  autres  droits  annuelles  et  censuels  puissent  ais^ment  toe 
pris  et  perfus.     Que  le  dit  preneur  (ses  hoirs  et  aians  cause)  donnera  ou  fournira  au  dit  seigneur 
bailleur  une  joum6e  de  corvies  k  sa  demande  ou  de  ses  ofiiciers,  ou  la  somme  de  quarante  sols 
toumois,  au  choix  et  option  du  dit  sdgneur  et  ses  aians  cause ;  et  que  dans  le  cas  ou  la  dite 
terre  viendrait  a  toe  divis^lentre  plusieurs  h^ritiers  ou  acqu^eurs,  ils  seront  cbacun  d'eux,  et 
un  seul  pour  le  tout,  tenu  solidairement  de  la  dite  joum6e  de  corv^,  ou  k  paier  au  dit  seigneur 
bailleur  la  dite  somme  de  quarante  sols  toumois  par  chacune  ann£e.     Que  le  dit  preneur  d6cou« 
vrira  les  deserts  de  ses  voisins  a  mesure  qu'ils  en  auront  besoin;  qu'il  laissera  et  fournira  tons 
les  chemins  qui  seront  jug^  n^cessaires  par  le  dit  sdgneur,  ou  par  les  officiers  du  roy  pour 
I'utilit^  publique ;  qu'il  les  fera  et  entretiendra,  aind  que  les  dotAres,  et  celles  mitoiennes  entre 
ses  voidns ;  qu'il  fera  aligner  et  bomer  la  dite  terre  dans  toute  sa  largeur  et  profbndeur  k  ses  frais 

8  Q 
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rands  Languedoc,  Esq.,  District  of  Momireol,  Seifmatj 
St.  George,  29th  August,  1829. 


"  I  hare  introdaced  the  culture  of  hemp  this  seaaon.     I  hare  50  bushels  of 
40  acres  of  my  fiums,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  it  looks  well,  and  would  have  looked  lellvkiit 
been  sown  earlier.     Had  it  been  possible  to  procure  seed  in  time,  a  great  number  of  tkeftnn 
would  have  made  the  trial.     I  am  convinced  they  will  do  so  next  year. 

''  I  shall  have  a  mill  for  dressing  hemp  put  up  by  the  time  the  hemp  is  nadf  It  imtk  I 
shall  make  a  point,  as  soon  as  it  is  dressed,  to  give  you  a  minute  aoooant  of  the  Bsitliii 
have  followed  throughout  the  culture,  and  of  the  expense  attending  it,  at  wdl  as  Ail  if  ii 
pulling,  rolling,  and  dressing. 

I  remain,  dear  sir, 

"  With  esteem. 

Your  most  obedient  scnraal,  f 

F.LANGUEDOCr    f 

To  Joseph  Bouchette,  Esq.,  ^ 

Surveyor-General. 


€i 


€€ 
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Model  de  Bail  a  Cens. 

Pardevant  les  notaires  publics  en  la  province  de  Quebec,  y  r6sident 
en  personne  seigneur  lequel  a  par 

volontairement  baiUe,  cede,  quitte,  transport^,  delaiss^  et  conc^^,  des  maintenaBt  ct  i 
avec  promesse  de  garantie  de  tous  troubles  et  empecheniens  gcneralement  queloooq[iiciititatv 
bail  a  cens,  profits  de  lots  et  ventes,  amendes  et  saisines,  et  de  tous  autres  droita 
et  feodaux  a  a  cc  present  et  acceptant  preneur  et  retenant  an  dit  title; 

(ses  hoirs  et  dians  cause),  cest  a  sqavoir,  trois  arpcns  de  terre  de  front  sur 
etans  et  mouvans  en  la  justice  et  ceiisive  de  sa  dite  seigneurie  de  t^* 

d'un  cote  a  d'autre  cote  ^  pardevant  ^  ct  pardoW 

pour  par  le  dit  preneur  (ses  hoirs  au  dians  cause)  joiiir  fiure  ct  iStfff^ 
la  dite  terre,  comme  de  chose  a  luy  apartenante,  au  moien  des  pr^sentes,  tranqnrttfi  ^ ' 
seigneur  bailleur  pour  et  au  profit  du  dit  (ses  hoirs  et  atoms  comae)  jiOtlf^ 

retenant,  de  paier  au  dit  seigneur  bailleur,  ou  aux  siens  et  a  vans  cause,  d  quelque  tkrtfmUt^ 
ou  a  ses  officiers  commis  par  luy,  un  sol  de  cens  par  chaque  arpent  de  firont : 
chaque  arpent  de  front  sur  quarante  de  profondeur  en  argciU  tournois,  Tdcu  de 
et  la  piastre  d^Espagne  a  cent  cinq  sols ;  un  chapon  gras  par  chaque  arpent  de  £ront  oo  n 
tournois  au  cboix  et  option  du  seigneur  bailleur,  (^ou  an  lieu  et  place  de  chapon)  un  nmiilcto^ 
de  bled  froment  pour  les  dits  trois  arpens,  sur  la  profondeur  de  quarante ;  le  tout  de  cn^*^ 
fonciere  et  seigneuriale,  non  rachetable  annuelle  et  perpetuelle,  paiable  par  <*lincin  ansa  «*• 


«   »_ 
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The  Company  are  seUing. these  lots  at  prices  Tarying  from  78.  6d.  to  205.  an  acre^  one-fifth 
payable  down^  and  the  remainder  (which  industrious  settlers  would  be  able  to  pay  out  of  the 
crops)  by  annual  instalments  in  five  years,  with  interest. 

2d.  Blocks  of  land,  containing  from  1^000  to  40^000  acres  each,  situated  in  the  western  districts 

o/ the  province. 

A  town  called  Guelph  has  been  built  in  a  central  situation,  on  one  of  the  most  considerable 
of  these  blocks  in  the  Gore  district,  and  roads  have  been  opened  at  the  expense  of  the  Company  to 
the  various  townships  around ;  and  one  main  road  is  now  in  operation  from  Guelph  to  Dundas, 
24  miles,  which  latter  place  will  become  the  dep6t  for  all  grain  raised  in  the  back  townships, 
fetching,  with  the  mere  difference  of  carriage,  as  high  a  price  there  and  at  Flamborough,  which 
is  20  miles  distant  from  Guelph,  as  at  York,  where  it  is  shipped  for  the  Montreal  market* 
Upwards  of  200  houses  are  now  built;  a  first-rate  stone  grist-mill  will  be  in  operation  in 
January,  1831 ;  there  are  several  tavemi,  where  board  and  lodging  may  be  procured  on  moderate 
terms ;  and  tradesmen  of  most  descriptions  are  among  its  inhabitants,  which  amount  to  about 
800.  Building-lots  of  a  quarter  of  an  acre  sell  at  40  dollars ;  farms  in  the  vicinity  fetch  from 
i5«.  to  40^.  per  acre,  which  a  few  years  ago  were  sold  at  Ts,  6d.  to  10^.  6d.  and  159.  th^ 
highest. 

Settlers  with  capital,  who  prefer  establishing  themselves  on  land  on  which  partial  clearings 
have  been  made  and  log-houses  erected,  will  generally  find  lots  with  such  improvements  for 
sale.  This  arises  from  persons  going  originally  in  very  destitute  circumstances,  or  rather 
dependent  on  the  Company's  assistance,  who,  having  succeeded  on  their  lots,  are  willing  to  sell 
their  land  with  a  reasonable  profit  to  new  comers,  at  from  four  to  six  dollars,  with  the  improve- 
ments on  the  same,  houses,  bams,  &c.  These  individuals  generally  remove  further  westward, 
having  acquired  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  country,  and  purchase  on  the  Huron  Tract,  which 
is  equal  in  quality,  at  from  7s.  6d.  to  lO^.  per  acre. 

Persons  possessing  small  capitals  will  find  the  upper  province  the  most  desirable  part  of  the 
colony  to  fix  themselves  in,  especially  if  they  have  large  families.  One  hundred  pounds  on 
arrival  at  the  spot  will  enable  an  industrious  person  to  support  his  family,  because  in  purchasing 
land  one-fifth  only  is  required  to  be  paid  down,  and  the  remainder,  with  the  advantage  of  having 
roads  and  a  good  market  within  24  miles,  can  be  made  off  the  farm  in  time  to  meet  the  instal- 
ments ;  and  in  no  one  instance  have  the  Company,  since  its  formation,  had  occasion  to  resort  to 
compulsion  for  any  arrears. 

A  large  block  of  land  in  the  township  of  Wilmot  has  been  surveyed,  laid  out  into  frirms, 
and  a  road  cut  through  it  from  Guelph,  leading  to  the  Huron  Tract,  and  again  through  that  to 
Goderich,  on  Lake  Huron. 

A  considerable  stream,  offering  great  advantages  for  mill-seats  and  hydraulic  purposes, 
flows  through  part  of  this  block. 

3d.  The  Huron  Territory — a  tract  o/*  1,100,000  acres,  in  the  shape  of  a  triangle,  its  base  being 
about  60  miles  m  length,  resting  on  Lake  Huron,  and  having  a  direct  navigable  communication 
through  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario  to  the  Atlantic. 

The  Company  have  laid  out  a  town  in  this  district,  called  Goderich,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  River  Maitland  with  Lake  Huron,  which  promises,  from  its  local  advantages,  to  become  one 
of  the  most  important  and  flourishing  settlements  in  the  province. 
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A  ocmmdenUe  number  of  enterptiaiiig  oolonitte,  and  among  them  maiqr  poaaowcd  ef 
capital,  haye  this  aeaaon  9xAd  their'  old  coltiTated  £Eurm8  on  Yonge-atreet  near  Yoric,  and  pro* 
ceeded  to  Goderich,  where  there  is  a  grist-mill,  saw-mill,  brick-kiln,  tavern,  &c.:  a  cenaJdeiable 
quantity  of  land  has  recently  been  taken  up  by  them,  at  from  7t.  6<2.  to  1  Os.  per  acre :  with  thia 
party  are  several  old  American  settlers,  who  have  been  15  and  20  years  in  the  province,  which 
is  a  strong  proof  of  the  goodness  both  of  soil  and  situation,  they  bein^  from  experience,  the 
best  judges.  The  harbour,  the  only  one  on  the  Canadian  side  of  the  lake,  is  capable  of  contain- 
ing vessels  of  the  burthen  of  200  tons;  and  it  has  been  established  as  a  port  of  entry,  whidi 
will  ensure  to  the  inhabitants  a  great  share  of  the  trade  with  the  upper  countries,  and  their 
opposite  neighbours  in  the  new  settletiaents  in  the  United  States. 

The  scenery  on  the  Itiver  Maitland  has  been  described  as  m<nre  like  English  than  any 
other  in  America.  There  is  abundance  of  brick-earth  and  potters'  day  in  every  direction  round 
the  town. 

The  establishments  at  Goderich  have  been  formed  by  the  Company,  principally  to  afford 
facilities,  encouragement,  and  protection  to  setUers,  who  may  be  disposed  to  purchase  and  im- 
^irove  the  adjoining  lands. 

Roads  are  in  progress,  as  marked  out  in  the  map,  from  Gk>derich  to  the  town  of  London, 
where  they  will  join  the  Talbot  road,  and  connect  the  Huron  Tract  with  Port  Talbot  and  the 
various  settlements  and  towns  <m  Lake  Erie  and  the  Niagara  frontier.  Cattle  and  provisions 
can  be  obtained  in  abundance  by  this  route,  or  the  still  more  easy  water  communication  between 
Goderich  and  the  old  well-cultivated  settlements  of  Sandwich,  Amherstburgh  and  Detroit. 

For  the  making  of  roads,  and  towards  the  improvement  of  water-communications,  the 
building  of  churches,  school-houses,  bridges,  wharfs  and  other  works,  for  the  benefit  and  accom- 
modation of  the  public,  the  Company  have  engaged  to  expend  a  sum  of  £48,000  in  the  Huron 
Tract;  all  such  works  and  improvements  to  be  approved  of  and  sanctioned  by  the  local 
authorities. 

With  respect  to  the  soil  in  the  Huron  Tract,  it  is  only  necessary  to  quote  the  words  of  the 
surveyor  who  has  been  employed  to  lay  out  the  line  of  road  to  connect  Groderich  with  the  Talbot 
settlements  through  the  heart  of  the  Tract,  viz.—*'  The  quality  of  the  soil  through  the  whole 
33  miles  is  such,  that  I  have  not  seen  its  equal  in  the  province ;  the  soil  is  generally  composed 
of  a  deep,  rich,  black  loam  and  thinly  timbered.  For  the  purpose  of  the  intended  road,  there 
is  not  one  mile  in  the  whole  distance  otherwise  than  fieivourable ;  and  there  are  four  permanent 
streams,  branches  of  main  rivers."  And  with  respect  to  the  important  consideration  of  climate, 
reference  may  be  made  to  the  subjoined  report. 


The  commissioners  in  Upper  Canada  have  directions  to  treat  with  associations  of  settlers 
for  large  quantities  or  even  whole  blocks  of  land,  if  any  should  prefer  this  course ;  and  there 
will  be  every  disposition  to  encourage  small  capitalists  and  enterprising  and  industrious  emi- 
grants by  the  most  extended  credit,  on  such  conditions  as  may  be  only  consistent  with  the  final 
security  of  the  Company. 

To  the  agricultural  class  of  emigrants  every  possible  encouragement  is  given :  such  as  are 
simply  desirous  to  obtain  work,  if  they  proceed  direct  to  York  are  more  sure  to  obtain  it  than 
in  the  lower  province,  where  the  rate  of  wages  is  much  lower :  the  general  price  to  a  farming 
labourer  in  the  neighbourhood  of  York,  Guelph  and  Goderich  varies  from  eight  to  twelve  dollars 
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per  BMnith  and  hk  board.  Some  thousands  landed  last  season  at  York,  and  all  fbond  emplojonent. 
Wmrking  artisans,  particularly  Uacksmiths,  carpenters,  bricklayers,  masons,  coopers,  millwrights 
and  wheelwrights,  get  high  wages  and  are  much  wanted.  Industrious  men  may  look  forward 
with  confidence  to  an  improvement  in  their  situation,  as  they  may  save  enough  out  of  <me 
season's  work  to  buy  land  themselves  in  settled  townships.  It  is  also  a  matter  of  much 
encouragement  to  the  poor  class  of  emigrants  to  know  that  the  l^islature,  aided  by  the  assist- 
ance of  some  gentlemen  in  and  about  York,  have  erected  a  commodious  brick  building  in  York 
£oir  the  temporary  use  of  such  emigrants  as  may  need  it,  and  to  prevent  the  inoonvenienoe 
which  has  happened  from  their  not  being  able  to  find  accommodation  at  inns  on  their  first 
arrival.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  of  that  establishment  to  seek  out  employ, 
and  direct, those  who  wish  it  to  persons  in  the  country  who  require  servants :  last  season  much 
grain^  within  fifteen  and  twenty  miles  of  York,  was  wasted  for  want  of  hands  in  the  harvest. 

The  soil  and  country  possess  every  requisite  for  fiEmning-purposes  and  comfortable  settle- 
ment, which  is  proved  by  the  experience  of  the  numerous  industrious  emigrants  now  settled 
there.  The  samples  of  Upper  Canada  wheat  have  not  been  exceeded  in  quality  by  any  in  the 
British  market  during  the  past  year.  The  population  of  the  province,  which  is  rapidly 
.  increasing,  consists,  almost  exclusively,  of  persons  from  Great  Britain,  who  have  gone  there  to 
settle.  The  taxes  are  very  trifling,  and  there  are  no  tithes.  The  expense  of  clearing  the  land 
ready  for  seed  is  about  £4  per  acre,  if  paid  for  in  money ;  but  if  done  by  the  purchasers  them- 
selves, they  must  employ  part  of  their  time  at  wages,  or  possess  some  means  of  their  own. 

Passages  to  Quebec  may  be  obtained  on  the  most  reasonable  terms  from  any  of  the  great 
shipping-ports  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  It  is  expedient  that  the  emigrant  should  embark 
early  in  the  season,  that  he  may  have  the  summer  before  him,  and  leisure  to  settle  his  flEimily 
comfortably  before  the  winter  sets  in. 

The  expense  of  conveying  a  family  from  a  port  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  York,  Upper 
Canada,  is  as  follows : — £3  for  the  passage  of  an  adult  from  England  to  Quebec ;  children  £1  lOs. ; 
provisions  about  as  much  more :  and  from  Ireland  and  Scotland  considerably  less.  From  thence 
to  York  the  expense  is  about  £2  for  an  adult  and  £1  for  children,  without  provisions. 

The  Company's  agents,  on  the  arrival  of  emigrants  at  Quebec  or  Montreal,  will,  for  the 
present  season,  convey,  at  the  Company's  expense,  purchasers  who  pay  a  first  instalment,  in 
London,  Quebec,  or  Montreal,  of  two  shillings  an  acre  upon  not  less  than  one  hundred  acres,  to 
the  head  of  Lake  Ontario,  which  is  in  the  vicinity  of  their  choicest  lands,  and  their  agents  in  all 
parts  of  the  upper  province  will  give  such  emigrants  every  information  and  assistance  in  their 
power.  Should  emigrants,  on  arrival,  not  settle  on  the  Company's  lands,  the  money  paid  by 
them  will  be  returned,  deducting  the  actual  expense  of  conveyance  to  York. 

No  heavy  or  cumbrous  baggage  ought  to  be  taken — ^household  furniture,  iron  utensils, 
implements  of  husbandry ; — in  short,  all  articles  of  considerable  bulk  or  weight  will  co|t,  in 
freight  and  carriage,  more  than  the  expense  of  replacing  them  in  Upper  Canada ;  besides  the 
trouble  of  their  conveyance,  the  risk  of  damage,  and  the  danger  of  articles  carried  from  England 
or  Ireland  being  found  uneuited  for  use  in  America.  The  baggage  of  emigrants  should  consist 
only  of  their  wearing-apparel,  with  such  bedding  and  utensils  for  cooking  as  may  be  required 
on  the  voyage;  and  any  articles  of  clothing  not  intended  to  be  used  at  sea  ought  to  be  packed  in 
water-tight  cases  or  trunks  not  exceeding  eighty  or  ninety  pounds  in  weight. 

The  Company  wiU  receive  deposits  of  money  at  their  office,  in  London,  from  persons 
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emigrating  to  Canada  giying  letters  of  credit  on  their  oommiaBionerB  in  Canada  for  the  amoiuit» 
hy  which  the  emigrant  gets  the  benefit  of  the  current  rate  of  exdiange,  which  was,  in  ISdOi, 
£6  to  £9  per  cent. 

All  further  information  may  be  obtained  by  letter  (poet  paid),  directed  to  N.  S.  Price,  Esq., 
secretary,  St.  Helen's  Place,  London ;  of  the  agents, 

John  Davidson,  Esq.,  Quebec, 

Messrs.  Hart,  Logan,  and  Co.,  Montreal ; 

of  the  company's  commissioners,  the  Honourable  William  Allan  and  Thomas  Mercer  Jones,  Esq., 
at  the  office  in  York,  Upper  Canada ;  and  of  the  following  agents  in  the  United  Kingdom : — 

Messrs.  W.  D.  and  W.  £.  Acraman,  Bristol, 

James  Adam,  Esq.,  Edinburgh, 

John  Astle,  Esq.,  Dublin, 

Sexton  Baylee,  Esq.,  Cork, 

Oeorge  Buchanan,  Esq.,  Omagh,  Londonderry, 

John  Carroll,  Esq.,  Limerick, 

Mr.  Thomas  W.  Evans,  Liverpool, 

Messrs.  Robert  Ewing  and  Co.,  Greenock, 

Messrs.  Gilkison  and  Brown,  Glasgow, 

Messrs.  Watson  and  Graves,  New  Ross. 


Statement  of  the  lands  granted  under  patent :  those  under  orders  of  reference  for  patents,  and  those 
still  held  under  locations,  together  with  the  quantum  of  land  remaining  ungranted  in  the  province 
of  Lower  Canada  within  the  townships  surveyed  and  projected,  \  829. 


No.1. 

Tocal 

granted  and 

under  or- 

dart  of  ra- 

for 


KO.S. 

Tocal  No. 

of  acret 

cranlad  by 

tha  pfforin- 

cialMcra. 

tary'tUat 


8,760,096  2,690855 


No.t. 


InacTMba- 
twaan  No. 
I  and  No.  S. 


139313 


No.  4. 
Quanti^rof 

haldundar 
locaHooa. 


360,600 


No.*. 

Total 

quantum 

giantadbjr 

columni 

No.  land 

No.  4. 


No.  a. 

Total  No. 

of  acres  re- 
maining 

ungranted 

within  the 
•unreyed 

ttmndupey 

in  whole  or 

inparL 


ai  11,198(1,446,171 


NO.T. 

Quantum 
ofacraiin 


townahipt 

not  yet 

•urreyed. 


No.t. 
Grand  total 
of  acres  re- 
maining 
ungranted. 


3,233,31014,679,481 


RESERVATIONS. 


Appro- 
priated for 
the  main- 
tenance and 
support  of 
theprotestr 
antdergy 
within  ttie 
prorinoe. 


533,340 


Appro- 
priated for 
the  crown. 


533,289 
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XVIII. 


rat  Statement  qf  the  Lands  granted  in  Free  and  Common  Soccage  in  the  Province  qf  Loncer 
kirn  the  undermentioned  Townships^  which  have  been  laid  ont  and  eubdirided  since  the  jfi 
wing  also  the  proportional  Reservations  Jbr  Crown  and  Clergy  from  the  26th  March^  1814. 


Towvtatvt. 


bjr 


Dffd 


1  Augmentation 

B 

I  Angmentation 
hsA 

itOtt 


Ubrd 


Bj  wImxd  gnDtcd. 


I 


lion.  T.  Dunn 

Hon.  T.  Dunn,  President 

General  Preeoott 

Sir  R.  S.  Milnes 

Ditto 

Ditto 
General  Kretcott 
Lord  Dalhouaie  (chiefiT) 
Sir  George  Prevott 
Hon.  T.Dunn 

Hon.  T.  Dunn 

Hon.  T.  Dunn 

Sir  R.  S.  Milnct     . 

Ditto 

Ditto 
Sir.  J.  H.  Craig       . 

Ditto 
I^rd  Dalhousie 

Ditto 
General  Pretcott 
Lord  Dalhousie 

Ditto 

General  Pretcott 
Sir  R.  S.  Milnes     . 

Ditto 
Sir  R.  S.  Milnes 
Lord  Dalkoude 

Sir  R.  S.  Milnes 

Ditto 
Hon.  T.  Dunn 
Sir  R.  S.  Milnes     . 
Ditto 

General  PmooU    . 
Hon.  T.  Dunn 
General  Prcaeott    . 


Loidcra  of  Towmhipa. 


DMt  of  the  Ptttfit. 


Nttoibv 


Settlrri 
Mr.  Robitaille 
George  Walters  Allsopp 
Gotbier  Mann,  &c.  &c 
Thompson  and  Blais 
John  Gregory 
!  Settlers 
Thomas  Soott 
James  Bangs 
W.  B.  Felton  and  others 

Sundry  persons 


I 


John  Nelson 

A.  G.  Doufflas 

Foleury  Deschambault 
and  others 

J.  W.  Clarke,  Esquire 

Lester  and  Morrogh 

Sundry  persons 
bitto. 

William  SomerrilW 

Bnuidie 

Sundry  persons 

Nicholas  Austin 

Edmund  Antrobns 

Hon.  James  Cuthbert 

Sundr)'  perMms 

Asa  P«>rter,  Esouire 

William  Bamara 

Settlers 

Sundry  persons 

H.  Je^in  and  Wm.  Hall 

J.  Adams  5c  J.  W.  Woc»lsey 

Sundry  persons 
j  Captain  Robertson 
;  Fortune  and  Ham-lry 

Sundry  persons 
i  Patrick  Longan 
i  Calvin  May     • 
1  Sundry  persons 
I  P.  L-Panet&Wm.  Fortune 
t  S  CoL  Dl.  Robarlaon  and  I 

I      Dr.  S.  FrMer  \ 

•  Sundry  persons 


i,9ao 


July  29,  1806 

Ditto 
July  13,  1799 
September  30, 1802 

AprU21.  1803 
March  its.  1814 
1810  to  ll{24  and  1826 
1814  to 
Februsry  17.  1806 

June  27.  1806 

Apnl  3,  1806 

April  15,  1802 
Apnl  11,  1801 
January  7*  \^^^ 
Mardi'l2»  1810 
June  18,  1811 
NoTcmlier  28,  1821 

Ditto,  171^7 
February,  USO 
March,  1828 

Augua  18,  17!^ 
Norembrr  27,  1803 


October  20.  1800 
Mar.  182*2  to  Aug.  Ht24 

November  27.  1 70:» 
January  22.  HM) 
NoremUr  2<l  1806 
May  27.  UMKi 
March  15,  UI03 

March  15, 1790 

DeccttberSl,  1806 

January  10,  1812  13,31$! 


4342 

2,l(Ni: 
U70. 
4,20Q 


3;)0(l|  3^> 

250  250! 

5,454  4^7 

4.4001  4,400| 

&jBm  5,070; 

4,73H  4^ 

159  159^ 

58.519  58.519! 


9,433  93871 

4.8M  43M, 

9310  941tt 

1.0M  1.64« 

4101  410l 
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TowirsBipt. 


Chester 

Cheater    . 

Chester 

Chester    . 

Chester    . 

Cjarendon 

Clifton     . 

Clifton     . 

Clifton     . 

Clifton     . 

Clinton 

Compton 

C<mipton 

Dittoa 

Dorset 

Dndswell 

Dndswell 

Dudswell 

Dndswell 

Dunham  . 

Dunham  • 

Durham 

Durham 

Durham 

Durham 

Durham 

Durham 

Durham 

Durham 

Eardlej 

Eardlej 

Eaton 

Eaton 

Eaton 

Eaton 

Eaton 

Ely 

Ely 

Ely 

Ely 

Farnham 

Famham 

Farnham 

Famham 

Frampton 

Frampton 

Frampton 

Frampton 

Frampton 

FVampton 
Frampton 


District  of  Cksp^ 

Gkximanchester 

CJodmanchester 

Grodmanchester 

Oodmanchester 

Oodmanchester 

Oodmanchester 


By  whoiD  graolcd* 


Sir  R.  S.  Milnes     . 
Ditto 

Lord  Dalhousie 

G^eral  Presooct 
Sir  R.  S.  Milnes     . 

Ditto 
Sir  John  Sherhrooke 
Sir  R.  S.  Milnes 

Ditto 
Sir  J.  H.  Craig 
Sir  R.  S.  Milnes    . 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Lord  Dalhousie 

Lord  Dorchester 

Sir  R.  S.  Mihies    . 

Ditto 
General  Prescott 
Hon.  T.  Dunn 
Lord  Dalhousie 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Hon.  T.  Dunn 


Sir  R.  S.  Milnes 

Ditto 
General  Prescott 
Hon.  T.  Dunn 
Sir  R.  S.  Milnes 
Sir  J.  H.  Craig 
Sir  G.  Prevost 
Sir  G.  Gordon 
Greneral  Prescott 
Hon.  T.  Dunn 
Sir  J.  H.  Craig 
Lord  Dalhousie 
Sir  James  Kempt 
Hon.  T.  Dunn 
Sir  J.  H.  Craig 
Lord  Dalhousie 
Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Sir  James  Kempt 

Ditto 
Sir  J.  H.  Craig 
General  Prescott 
Hon.  T.  Duim 
Lord  Dalhousie 

Ditto 


Leaden  of  TowDihipt. 


Sundry  persons 

Simon  M'Tayish^  Esquire 

Sundry  persons 

Francis  Baby  and  others 

John  Lane 

Sundry  persons 

Dayid  Steward 

Sundry  persons 

Mary  Bamet 

Jane  Moriarty 

J.  F.  HoUand 

Jesse  Pennoyer 
Ditto 

M.  H.  Yeomans 

John  Black 

Sundry  persons 

John  Bishop  . 

Sundry  (^oers 

Lawrence  Castle 

Sundry  pmons 

Thomas  Dunn^  Esquire 

Sundry  persons 

Thomas  ScoU 

St.  Francois  Indians 

Don.  M'Lean  and  £unily 

Mrs.  Widow  Davidson 

J.  L.  Ployart 

Greorge  Alexander 

John  Gkiss 

John  M'Laine  and  £uni1y 

Sundry  persons 
Ditto 

Josia  Sawer   • 

Isaac  Ogden    . 

Joseph  Cumming     . 

Carmil  and  others   . 

Amos  Lay,  Junior  . 

Doceas  Higgins 

J.  W.  Clarke 

Sundry  persons 

Samuel  Gale>  &c. 

Jane  Cuyler^  &c     . 

John  AUsopp,  &c.  &c 

Sundry  persons 
Ditto 

P.  £.  Desbarat,  &c.  &c. 

Sundry  grantees 

Sundry  persons 

Royal  Institution    . 

J  J.  T.  Wilson  and  others,  1 

(    18  grantees  / 

Thos.  Mercer  and  others 
by  agent  Wm.  Hender- 
son, ^  grantees 

Robin  and  Co. 

Sundry  persona 

Robert  Ellic 

John  M'Kin 

Sundry  pers 

P.  Boudien 

Peter  Lukin 


IKtfe  of  die  Patent 


of  ACNS' 


{ 


July  17,  1802 
April  11,  1805 
1817  to  1823 
to  1828 

June  13,  1799 
March  6,  1803 
July  23, 1803 
to  1816 
May  24,  1803 
August  31, 1803 
March  12, 1810 
May  13,  1803 
December  30iw  J  799 

May  13, 1803 
to  1822 
to  1827 

February  2, 1796 

August  30,  1802 
June  26,  1803 
January  11,  1814 

1814 

1827 

1827 

1828 

August  22, 1806 

December  4,  1800 
March  1,  1804 
December  I7,  1812 

1815 
November  13,  1802 
January  21,  1811 

1814 

1816 
October  22, 1798 
September  9,  1805 
February  11, 1809 

1&4 

July  10,  1806 
September  9.  1808 
1821  to  1826 

December  7,  1^7 

Sept.         1827 


Jan. 


1828 


2,52r 
11,5501  2,3I( 

11/ 

1( 

21( 

12^0001  %5iO|l 

23,546^  i9l4£ 

7,035    1,5911 

600^    lar^ 

11,55a'  2,5101 1 
26,460^  5^  % 
13,1 1( 

11,5501  %31(1|  % 
53,000 

500 

11,632 

3,000 

800 

200 
40,895 

360 
21,991    i4ldi 

8,150!  i,G9q  i; 


12,796 

500 

200 

200 

1,500 

5,250 

1,300 

25,620 

6,300- 

200 

3,400 

11,550 

630 

11,000 

4,200 

23,000 

5,040 

10,176 

2,400 

5,100 

11,561) 

12,380 

6,900 

100 


l,39rtl 


4,831^ 
60(^ 


2,400 


3,700 

2,118 

4,270 

25,592 
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ovrairti 


Ifaioa,ft8iini»oo 


i 
i 


A«(n«UtioQ 


pira 

|NVd 

iti 

iMni 


*u«k 


! 


Br 


Lord  Dftlhoiuic 
Ditto 

Sir  R.  8.  Miloes 

Hon.  T.  Dunn 

Ditto 
Lord  Dalhousic 

Ditto 


Sir  R.  S.  Alilnet 
There  are  26  lots  given  in 
Roxton  atequiv&nti  to 
the  crown  reterret 
l«ord  Dalhouftie 
Sir  J.  H.  C  rmig 
Ditto 


I 


Lord  Dalhmitie 
Sir  R.  S.  Milnes 

Ditto 
Lord  Dalhounie 

Ditto 
Sir  J.  II.  Cnug 
General  Prescott 
Lord  Dalhounie 

Sir  R.  S.  Milnet 
Ditto 

Lord  Dalhouaie 

Cteneral  Preaoott 
Sir  R.  S  Milnet 

Ditto 

Ditto 
If  on.  T.  Dunn 
General  PreMott 

Ditto 
General  Preacott 
Sir  Geo.  Premtt 


Lord 


Ditto 
Ditto 

Ditto 

Hon.  T.  Dunn 

Ditto 
I^ord  Dalhouiiie 
Sir  R.  S.  Milnen 


SirR.  a 
Kr  J.  II.  tVaig 
Lard  Dalbousie 
Sir  Jaoiea  Kempt 


af  Tovathlpt. 


} 


Da  Rourilleand  Deaalubere 
^  R<^al  Institution,  2  ril-  ) 
(  lage  lots  of  )  an  acre  each  \ 
Sundry  persons 
J  Officers  &  prirates,  Bri- 
1    tish  mUida 
Sundrj  persons 
Jn.  Afargaret  Isab.  Simpson 
Peter  Sheppard 
Frost  and  Gridds    . 
Lieutenant- Colonel  Ileriot 
William  Grant 

S  Hon.  John  Richardson  ic 
I   Juaias  Wastell 

Sundrj  persons 
Ditto 
Archibald  Campbell 
Sundry  persons 
Archibald  CampbeU 
Benjamin  Jobeit 
Matthew  Scott 
Captain  Dickcm 
Pascal  de  la  Terriere 
Partial  grant  . 
Martha  Mitchell     . 
Sundry-  perMms 

Ditto 
Henry  C^ull    . 
Moses  Holt  s  family 
W.  B.  Felttm  and  cithers 
P.  and  K.  Remich 
Settler* 
Robert  G«»nkin 
Sundry  |ierw»ns 
Matthew  Scott 
Dn.  M*Naught 
Stephen  St*wt*U 
John  Gra%-eA  and  iithers 
Lieut  -1  ol.  Sir  R.  VVilliums 
Stindnr  persons 
Gilbert  Sliller 
Lieut.  Col.  R.  Kllice,  &c 
Sundry  |ierMMis 


Dotosfikc 


Apnl,  1827 
1827 

January  6,  1808 

July  29.  1806 
July  3,  Hmi 
llt27 
June,  1827 

May  14,  1800 

1815 


Januanr  28,  1808 
Decemiirr  12.  UUO 

1814  to  H&26 
August.  I}t23 
August  7*  IHI^ 
Junel?3.  HMO 

um 

Feliruarv  H  1808 
I)«-ceuiUr31.  1811 
March  ^^J4 

March  2:).  nU3 
February  21,  1)105 

1817  t4)  1825 
Noypnibrr,  IH2(I 

March  18.  Km 
Juiu*  17.  IHiCi 
l)rcemlier24   1804 
March  27.  HNM 
.Septcinlirr  18,  1811 
March  1(S,  1814 


January  3,  17^9 
Decenifier  3(1,  1811 
1814  to  1815 


5200 


211 


190, 

2;)io 

2,390 

lao 

160 
20O 


3.200. 


1 


940. 


i;^   1355 
1,0«> 


9,909 


M.  and  S.  StereuMMi  August.  1827 


.U.44 


Jolin  Campliell 
Thc«.  M'Leary  Gardiner 
i  Sundry  jierwins  by  agent  \ 
\^ William  Bownm  j" 

Phileimm  Wright    . 
Rcilirrt  Randall 
P.  Wright,  Km|.  and  othen 
John  Jones 
Sundry  persons 
William  MGiUirray       . 
Robert  Skinner 
Sundry  persons 
Ditto 


August.  1827 
11^27 

July.  1827 

January  3.  1808 
Se|Heuili.r2l.  I8O7 
182:i  to  1827 
A|>ril  20.  llftKI 

AofTUU  9.  1802 
June  18,1811 
1822  to  1896 


(KIO. 


8 


III 


lla^ 


13.701 
8:10 

]8.3:i:i  5jnfi 

24.890,  4.ArHi 

3340  67 

11,550  231 
6l» 

5,8INI    M 


3,756 
4,600; 

6701 

9310 


I 


1.140 


SR 
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1 

Number  Roan.  Hat 

TowviaiFS. 

Bj  -horn  gnBited. 

Laden  of  Townihipa. 

Pate  of  the  Patent. 

of  AcM  towfor  lixu 
gnoted.  Crovn.    Clog 

Ireland    .... 

Sir  R.  S.  Milnes     . 

Joseph  Frobisher     . 
Sundry  persons 

August  20.  1801 
18£2  to  1826 

11,550     2,310,   % 

Ireland 

4,190        840 

Ireland 

Lord  Dalhousie       . 

1827 

20(1          40! 

Ixworth 

Sir  R.  S.  Milnes     . 

MTtthTw  O'Mara    '. 

November  22.  1802 

1,260       210 

Ixworth 

Sundry  persons 

1815 

6.300     1,200 

1 

Jerwy 

Sir  James  Kempt    . 

5,508     1,109 

1 

Kildare 

Ditto 

Sundry  persons 

3,84(> 

768 

Kildar« 

SirRS.  Milnes      . 

P.  M.  De  La  Valtrie       . 

June  24,  1803 

11,486 

1,990 

8 

Kildare 
Kildarc 

Sundry  persons 
John  Heather 

1822  to  1826 
January,  1827 

9,110 
200 

'% 

I 

Kilkenny 

Pnrre  and  Joseph  Clement 

February  19,  1826 

1,600 

32ff 

Kingsey 
Kingsey 

Sir  James  Kempt    . 
Sir  R.  8.  Milnes     . 

Sundry  persons 
George  Longmorc    . 

June  7,  1803 

200 
11,478 

40 

2,44* 

S 

King«y 

Ditto 

Major  Holland's  family,  &c. 

January  28.  1805 
June  18,1811 

11,198 

2,13! 

1 

K>ni»eT 

Sir  J.  H.  Craig       . 

Edward  Bavces       . 

600 

Kinisey 

General  Preseott     . 

Donald  M'Lean  and  iiunily 

January  11,18)4 

Kingsey 

Sundry  persons 
Georee  Alexander  . 
Sundry  persons 
Isaac  Todd     . 

1823  to  1826 

5,400 

i,€ea 

1 

SX' 

Lord  DalLousie       . 

1827 

600 
3,685 

190 
780 

Leeds 

Sir  B.  S  Milnes      . 

1801 

11,780 

9,490 

i 

Le«ds 

General  Preseott     . 

Oeorge  Hamilton    . 

December  7,  1812 

8,002 

Leeds 

Ditto 

Leeds 

Sundry  persons 

W.  Heyden  &  W.  Greiger 

Hill  Bhiklock         .         . 

1814  to  1826 

6,000 

1,300 

1 

Leeds 

Lord  Dalhousie 

Norember,  1826 

330 

es 

Leeds 

Ditto 

April  1827 

600 

120 

Leed« 

Ditto 

Wm.  Fraser    . 

1827 

lOO 

20 

Leeds 

Ditto 

J.  Millar  and  Conkworth 

1827 

290 

58 

Leeds 

Ditto 

Geoi^  Alexander   . 

1827 

200 

40 

Leeds 

Ditto 

William  Saunders   . 

January,  1828 

186 

32 

Lingwick 

Hon.  J.  Dunn 

Sundry  grantees 

March  7,  1807 

13,650 

2,000 

! 

Lingwick 

General  Preseott     . 

Hon.  John  Young  . 

March  21,  18!4 

17,000 

LwAaber 

Sundry  persons 
Archibald  M'MiUan,  &c. 

847 

174 

Lochaber 

SirR.  8.  Milnes     . 

March  26. 1807 

1.3,261 

3,213 

: 

Lochaber 

P.  Wright,  Esq.      . 

1825 

1,945 

380 

Maddington 
Maddington      . 

Sir  J.  H.  Craig       . 

Sundry  persons 
O.  W.  Allsopp 

December  24,  1808 

505 
6,005 

100 

Maddincrton 

Ditto 

Sundry  persons 

December  1,  1808 

6,033i 

Maedalen  Islands 
Melbourne 

Sir  Isaac  Coffin 

48,847 

( 

Sir  R.  S    Milnes     . 

Henry  CaldweU       . 

April  3,  1805 

26,153]   5,932 

( 

Melbourne 

Sundry  persons 

1817 

4,900      fleo 

MiltoD      . 

Ditto 

1,400       280 
24,5 id    6.090 

Milton 

Sir  R.  S.  Milnes     . 

/Officers  and  Privates  of  \ 
\     the  B.  Militia             / 

January  99,  J803 

( 

Milton 

Lord  Dalhonsie 

L.  C.  Duvert 

May,  1827 

SOO,       100 

Milton 

Ditto 

Francis  Mount 

August,  1827 

500|       100 

Nelson 

Sir  R.  S.  Milnes     . 

i  Officers  and  Privates  of  ) 
(      the  Canadian  Militia    S 

April  21,  1804 

38326,    7.561 

Newport 

Sundry  persons 

400!         80 

Newport 

Ditto 

N.  Taylor      . 

August  4,  1803 

12.600    S.400 

s 

Ditto 

Edmund  Heard       . 

July  4,  1801 

ll,5.i0,    2.310 

i 

Newton   ■ 

Ditto 

C.  De  Lotbiniere     . 

March  6,  1805 

12  961;    2,331 
1,137 

s 

Newton 

Sir  J.  H.  Craig 

Saveuse  de  Beaujeu,  &c. 

April  2.5,  1811 

Onslow 

Sir  James  Kempt    . 

Sundry  persons 

2.52,         40 

Onslow 

Sir  R.  .S.  Milues     . 

Foray th  and  Richardson 

March  9,  1805 

1,073;       210 

Onslow 

Sir  J.  H.Craig        . 

Roawell  Minor.  &-c.  &c. 

November  12,  1808 

12667*! 

348,         70 

Orford 

Sir  James  Kempt    . 

Settlers 

Orford 

Sir  It.  S.  Milnes     . 

Luke  Knoulton 

Mav  5,  1801 

12,262,    2,701 

i 

C.  B.  Felton 

1816  to  1826 

200,         40 

Potton 

General  Preseott     . 

LaueUan  M'Lean  . 

October  31.  1797 

6,000,    1,260 

1 

Potton 

Sir  R.  S.  Milnes     . 

Henry  Buitcr 

Julv  27,  1803 

27,580,    5,516 

i 

Potton 

Sir  J.  H.  Craig       . 

Thomas  Shepherd    . 

JulV  18,  1810 

210 
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W 


Bj 


Generml  Pratcott 
Sir  R.  8.  Milnct     . 
Lord  Dttlbouftie 
Ditto 

SirR.  8.  Milan    . 
Lord  DaUmuaic 
Sir  R.  S.  Milaet    . 


««  ],4«k  Stiikeley  . 
» Ifatkj  aOQ»  CoDip.  / 
1,000»  Btfmtoo  mo,  '     Lord  Didhuutie 


1  JOO^Shiptim  i 
1,900  ^ 


R».ftOmb)r 


Ud 


I 
I 


dqr 


plflCon 

plflCon 

Kwbury 
kobarj 
kcrfmnr 
ford 


\  Sir  J.  n.  Creig 

Ditto 
Ditto 
'  Cteneral  FmooCt 
j  Sir  R  S.  M lines 
Sir  J.  II.  Craig 


I  ft?' 


Sir  R.  8.  Milnei 

Ditto     . 
Ditto     . 

Sir  J.  n.  Craig 

Sir  R.  S.  Milnet 
Ditto     . 
Ditto    . 
Sir  J.  II.  Crmig 
Sir  R.  S.  Milnet 

Ditto    . 


Ditto    . 

Lord  Dtlhoiuie 
Sir  R.  S.  MilDc» 

Sir  G.  Drummood 

Ditto      . 

Sir  John  Shcrbrooke 

Hon.  T.  Dunn 
Lord  Didhoutie 
Sir  J.  IL  Craig       . 

Sir  R.  S.  Milncs 
Ditto     . 
Ditto     . 

Ditto     . 

Ditto  . 
Ditto  . 
Ditto    . 


Leaden  of  Tovmhipt. 


DaMif  iheFaiMi. 


Willtam  Oigood,  Esq. 
Sundrj  perMOt 
JamraSawer  . 


I 


R*  Henry  Bmere  and  Sdby  »  January  14,  1805 


1815  to  1816 
Ditto  179I» 


I 


( 


Sundnr  |)enons 
Roderick  M'Keuie 
Sundry  pcrauns 

Di'tt; 

Ditto 
John  Saragi  . 


Prancii  Languedoc^  Eeq. 


Jamea  Glenay 
Languedoe 

Francis  Bufar  and  others 
Susan  and  Margaret  FinUy 
Iloooanble  J.  luung 
Elmer  (*uiJiinff 
James  Uamard 
Lieuteaant-Ccdonel  Ileriot 
K  Olfioers  and  Pri  rates  of 
\     the  C^iuisdian  Militia 

Ditto     . 
Hugh  Finlay,  Esq. 
Sundry  panuBi 
Jenkin  Wiliiams,  Sec. 
Sundry*  jierMms 
Inaac  (>gdi*n    . 
Richard  Adams 
Sundry  tieraons 
Sir  R'S   Miluen     . 
James  (*owan 
\  Minor  Children  of  \Vm 
)      lloutellier 
Sundry  persons 
Kenelm  Chandler 
S  (Sraham 
G.  Reynar 
Samuel  Willard 
\  Right  Rer.  Jacob.  Lord  ) 
)      Bishop  of  Quebec  . 
Sundry  jtersons 
t  Chivi  Justice  Osgood  & 
1      Mrs.  Davidson 
Sundnr  persons 
Archibald  M*Melhin.  &c 
James  Green 
Sundry  grantees 
(*^ourtenav 
Captain  Wulf 
Deuis  Letoumeau 
John  Merrin  Nooth 
Sundry  persons 

Ditto 
Hon.  J.  Young  &  others 
Sundry  persons 

Ditto 
Darid  Aleuwder  Grant 


} 


Si 


t 


I 


1832  to  1H26 
to  1827 

January-  8,  1803 
Addititios 
February  10,  1801 


June,  1837 


May  1,  1810 

Febraar?  22.  1800 
May  20;  U«H.) 
Dt^cemUr  :t(».  IHIl 
DtH^mber  4.  lIMXi 
July  10,  1810 

Ditto  1802 

Ditto  18m 
ScpteuibtT  1.  UfO*! 

July  8.   liM»7 

■ 

September  27.  18INI 
December  8.  18<i:t 
August  2,  UNla 
March  12.  1810 
Februar}  13,  UI02 

August  28,  18i»2 

Mar  14.  IfHIO 
IHI'O  to  1826 
July  1827 
Nuvember3,  1800 

1818 

Auguiit31.  1802 

July  1817 

March  28.  18l>7 
April  1827 
Noyember20,  1800 

September  18,  1800 
May  4.  1800 
November  10,  18in2 

Januanr  23,  1804 

f8l7 
July  20,  1804 

May  21,  1800 


10,208 

2.im 

10,278 
8,305 


58,802111,725 


210' 

5281 


11»730 


I 


loa 


100 


2.135|  9^Ij  8^7 

38,7901   7.483.  7.810 

41.791^    8,H20i  8,610 

2.110       4201  420 

2<S,810  I 

4(Ni;        80*  80 

27.T^\   5425<i'  5.018 

1.278       210  17:1 

3,578.      511  511 

2I.406J            I  I 

;  43,020  10,542  8^912, 

378' 


\ 


1 .800  378; 

400  80  m 

24,0001  3,428  3,428^ 

200  40*  40: 

200  40)  40 

23.025  4,200  4,650; 

4,4151  881 


734I 


7.80O 


880 


I 


H.i 


8,000| 

880^ 

200,      900j 

2,052.    U29i 
72* 


I 


'^ 


4001  4!N»: 

4,610'  4,oaoi 

4,eS0  4,410, 

80  80: 

5.04O  4, 

4,900!  4, 

4,400;  4, 

sad. 

5,S10|  5. 


1 


9B8 
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TowvuiiM. 

l>,M^t,mM. 

Date  ef  the  PatM. 

Naaikci 

— i 

up™     .... 

SirJ.H.Cr«g       . 

Lewie  Sdunidt  and  &m. 

May  27, 1809 

878 

1  Mr.  De  Montenadi  end  } 
\      J»iaaWurteIe       .      \ 

1892  to  1893 

73S 

147 

Winrick 

Sir  B.  S.  Milnei    . 

Ditto     . 

Jannnry,  1804 

800 
93,940 

180 

4 

Wecdn  . 

Sundiy  persons 

1814  to  1823 

11,800 

2,400 

1 

Wendover  Oon 

Florart 
Ditto 

900 

40 

WnidovCT 

Ditto    . 

Jnne  94, 1805 

19,SS8 

9,739 

a 

WemisTci 

SirJ.H.Crug 

Benj.  end  Alei.  Hsrt       . 

September  96, 1806 
ISis  to  1810 

DOO 

Wmdorer 

Sondrr  persons       . 
JobnL^set  . 

1,000 

320 

Wendover  OOK 

Febmary,  1828 

300 

60 

Weiid«Ter,    RenUUUit   or  ) 

C.  De  Montenacb  . 

585 

113 

Atupnentadon    .        .    ] 
Wendorer  Aogmentntion 

W.  Gil»on     . 

300 

60 

Wentwortli      . 

SirJ.H.Crdg 

Jane  de  Montnuwlin,  &e. 

Jnne  3, 1809 

12,390 

Wettbnrj 

Sir  B.  8.  Millie.    , 

Henry  Celdnll      . 

March  13, 1804 

19,909 

9,701 

i 

Wickhom 

Lientenast-Colonel  Heriot 

7M 

150 

Wieklum 

Ditto    . 

WiUiam  Lindas;    . 

Angilat91,1809 

93,753 

6,364|  < 

WieUttm 

Ditto  and  otlieis 

Since  1814 

98MS 

tsu: 

craws  Ito 

< 

Windnr 

Ditto    . 

MarvCliarlottedeCaatelk 
t  Officers  and  FriTatca  of  1 
1     the  Canadian  Militia  / 

Hay  17, 1804 

490 

BH 

Windei  .... 

Ditto    . 

July  14. 1802 

50,900 

10,641 

i( 

Wind«jr.aiiip«m,8oiiier.  ) 

SirJ.'H.Cnug 

Snndr;  persons 

December  27, 1808 

3,780 

Wd&town       .        .        ' 

Ditto 

1,500 

300 

Wolfttown 

Sir  R.  8.  Hilia 

Nidboiss  Montour 

Angnat  14, 1809 

11,550 

9310    •■ 
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Award  qfthe  King  qfthe  Netherlands. 

TRANSLATION. 

William^  by  the  Grace  of  God,  King  of  the  Netherlands,  Prince  of  Orange,  Nassau,  Grand  Duke 

of  Luxemburg,  SfC,  ^c. 

Having  accepted  the  functions  of  arbitrator^  conferred  upon  us  by  the  note  of  the  Charge 
d' Affaires  of  the  United  States  of  America^  and  by  that  of  the  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  of  Great  Britain^  to  our  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs^  under  date  of  the  12th 
January^  1829,  agreeable  to  the  5th  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Ohent>  of  the  24th  December^  1814^ 
and  to  the  Ist  article  of  the  Convention  concluded  between  those  powers  at  London^  on  the 
29th  September^  1827>  in  the  difference  which  has  arisen  between  them  on  the  subject  of  the 
boundaries  of  their  respective  possessions. 

Animated  by  a  sincere  desire  of  answering,  by  a  scrupulous  and  impartial  decision,  the 
confidence  they  have  testified  to  na,  and  thus  to  give  them  a  new  proof  of  the  high  value  we 
attach  to  it. 

Having,  to  that  effect^  duly  examined  and  maturely  weighed  the  contents  of  the  first  state- 
ment, as  well  as  those  of  the  definitive  statement  of  the  said  difference^  which  have  been 
respectively  delivered  to  us  on  the  1st  of  April  of  the  year  1830>  by  the  Envoy  Extraordinary 
and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of  America^  and  the  Ambassador  Extra- 
ordinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  with  all  the  documents  thereunto 
annexed  in  support  of  them. 

Desirous  of  fulfilling,  at  this  time^  the  obligations  we  have  contracted  in  accepting  the 
functions  of  arbitrator  in  the  aforesaid  difference^  by  laying  before  the  two  high  interested 
parties  the  result  of  our  examination,  and  our  opinion  on  the  three  points  into  which,  by 
common  accord,  the  contestation  is  divided. 

Considering  that  the  three  points  abovementioned  ought  to  be  decided  according  to  the 
Treaties,  Acts^  and  Conventions  concluded  between  the  two  Powers ;  that  is  to  aaj,  the  Treaty 
of  Peace  of  1783^  the  Treaty  of  Friendship^  Commerce^  and  Navigation  of  1794,  the  Declaration 
relative  to  the  River  St.  Croix  of  1798,  the  Treaty  of  Peace  signed  at  Ghent  in  1814;  the 
Convention  of  the  29th  September^  1827,  and  Mitchell's  Map,  and  the  map  A  referred  to  in 
that  Convention. 

We  declare  that,  as  to  the  first  point,  to  wit,  the  question  which  is  the  place  designated  in 
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the  treaties  as  the  north-west  angle  of  Nora  Sootia^  and  what  are  the  highlands  dividing  the 
rivers  that  empty  themselves  into  the  River  St.  Lawrence  from  those  which  fiedl  into  the 
Atlantic  Ocean^  along  which  is  to  be  drawn  the  line  of  boundary,  from  that  angle  to  the  north- 
westernmost  head  of  Connecticut  River. 

Considering  that  the  high  interested  parties  respectively  claim  that  line  of  boundary  at 
the  south  and  at  the  north  of  the  River  St.  John,  and  have  each  indicated,  upon  the  map  A, 
the  line  which  they  claim. 

Considering  that  according  to  the  instances  alleged,  the  term  highland  applies  not  only  to 
a  hilly  or  elevated  country,  but  also  to  land  which,  without  being  hilly,  divides  waters  flowing 
in  diflerent  directions ;  and  that  thus  the  character  more  or  less  hilly  and  elevated  of  the 
country  through  which  are  drawR'  the  tW«  lines  respeotiv^y  claimed  at  the  north  and  at  the 
south  of  the  River  St.  John,  cannot  form  the  basis  of  a  choice  between  them. 

That  the  text  of  the  2d  article  of  the  Tr^ty  of  1783  recites,  in  part,  the  W4>rds  previously 
used  in  the  Proclamation  of  17^>  u^d  in  the  Quebec  Act  of  1774>  to  indicate  the  southern 
boundaries  of  the  Government  of  Quebec  from  L^ke  Chan\p]ain, "  In  forty-five  d^rees  of  north 
latitude,  along  the  highlands  which  divide  the  rivers  that  empty  themselves  into  the  River  St. 
Lawrence  from  those  which  fall  into  the  sea,  and  also  along  the  north  coast  of  the  Bay  des 
Chaleurs." 

That  in  1763,  1765,  1773^  and  1782,  it  was  established  that  Novn  Seotia  should  be 
bounded  at  the  north,  as  fieur  as  the  western  extremity  of  the  Bay  des  Chaleais^  by  the  southon 
boundary  of  the  Province  of  Quebec;  that  this  delimi^tion  is  agaiii  founds  with  respect  to  the 
Province  of  Quebec,  in  the  Commission  of  the  Governor  General  of  Quebec  of  1786^  wherein 
the  language  of  the  Proclamation  of  1763  and  of  the  Quebec  Act  of  1774  has  been  used^rfts 
also  in  the  Commissions  of  1786,  and  others  of  subsequent  dates  of  the  GbTemors-  of  New 
Brunswick,  with  respect  to  the  last  mentioned  proyince,  as  well  as  in  a  grei^*  number  of  maps 
anterior  and  posterior  to  the  Treaty  of  1783 ;  and  that  the  1st  .article  of  the  saidTveaty  speoifles 
by  name  the  States  whose  independence  is  acknowledged. 

But  that  this  mention  does  not  inipjiy  (imj^que)  the  entire  coinoidenct  of  the  bouxHlaries 
between  the  two  powers,  as  settled. by  the  following  articler  with  the  aneieij^t  delimitation  of 
the  British  Provinces,  whose  pveseryatiojK]^  \%  not  .meationfd  in  the  Treaty  of  ,1783,  and  which 
owing  to  its  continual  change^,  an^  the  u^icertainty  which  eontioued  to  exist  respecting  it^ 
created  from  time  to  time  diflerences  b^ween^  the  provincial  authorities. 

That  there  results  from  the  line  drawn  under  the  Treaty  of  1 783^  through  the  ^reat  lakes 
west  of  the  River  St.  Lawrence^  a  departure.  £rom  the  au^ienit  provincialtdbMrters.with  regard 
to  those  boundaries. 

That  one  would  vainly  attempt  ,to  ^plain  why,  if  the  intentioUr  vaa  to.  retain  the  andent 
provincial  boundary,  Mitchell's  Map,  published  in  \^o5i  and«  OQaseqOfinU(y«  anterior  to  the 
Proclamation  of  1763,  and  to  the, Quebec  Act.  of  1774»  was  precistflythe  4>ne,  used  in  the 
n<^tiat]on  of  1783. 

That  Great  Britain  proposed  «t  first  the  Riyer  Piscataqu»t;a3.  th«.fa«ternrbe«iidary  of  the 
United  States,  and  did  not  subsequently,  agree  to  the  proposition  to  cause  "the  boundary  of 
Maine  or  Massachusetts  Bay  to  be  ascertained  at  a  later  period. 

That  the  treaty  of  Ghent  stipulated  for  a  new  examination  on  the  spot,  which  cpuld  not 
be  made  applicable  to  an  l^/»toricaler  ad^i)wsti!a,tive  boHj;idai;y» 
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-  And  thitti  ikleaNSl&rt,  Ae  imeient  JMimitEitiQto  ef  the  British  Proyinces  does  not  (either  afPord 
the  hasis  of  a  AecMon. 

That  the  longitude  Of  the  north-weet  angk  of  Nova  Scotia>  which  oug^t  to  coincide  with 
that  of  the  sbntce  of  the  St.  OnAx  Riveri  was  determined  only  by  the  Dedaration  of  17M^ 
w4iich  iA^^eated  tiiel  tiver. 

That  the  Treaty  Of  TViendshipi  Commerce/ and  Navlgatittii  of  17M  dlndes  to  the  doubt 
wbi<^  hiad  arken  ii^ffth  "reft^eet  to*  the  River  St.  Croix^  and  that  the  first  instructions  of  the 
Coogressi  «t  the  lame  t>f  the  negotiations  which  resulted  iii  the  Tireaty  of  178S>  locate  the  said 
angle  at  the  source  Of  the  Aivcir  St.  John. 

That  the  latitude  of  that  ang^e  is  upon  the  bimks  of  the  St.  Liiwtence^  according  to 
MiteheM's  Map,-  whidi  is  acknowledged  to  have  Teffp!bted  the  combined  and  official  labours  of 
the  negotiators  of  the  Treaty  of  178S>  whereas^  agreeably  to  the  delimitation  of  the  Government 
of  Quebec,  it  is  to  be  looked  fbr  at  the  highlands  which  divide  the  rivers  that  empty  themselves 
into  the  Riter  St.  Lawrence  frOkn  those  which  fall  into  die  sea. 

That  the  nature  of  the  ground  east  of  the  befbre*>mentioned  angle  not  havii^  been  indicated 
by  the  Treaty  of  1783i  no  argument  can  be  drawn  from  it  to  locate  that  angle  at  one  place  in 
preference  to  another : 

That,  at  all  events,  if  it  Were  deemed  proper  to  place  it  nearer  to  the  source  of  the  River 
St.  Crmx,  and  look  for  it  at  Mars  Hill,  for  instance,  it  would  be  so  mudi  the  more  possible 
that  the  boundary  of  New  Brunswick  drawn  thence  north-eastwardly  would  give  to  that  pn>* 
vince  several  north-west  angles,  situated  farther  north  and  east,  according  to  their  greater 
remoteness  from  Mars  Hill;  the  number  of  degrees  of  the  angle  referred  to  in  the  treaty 
has  not  been  mentioned. 

That,  consequently,  the  north-west  angle  of  Nova  Scotia,  here  alluded  to,  having  been  un« 
known  in  1783|  and  the  Treaty  of  Ghent  having  again  declared  it  to  be  unascertained,  the 
mention  of  that  historical  angle  in  the  Treaty  of  1783  is  to  be  considered  as  a  petition  of 
principle  (petition  de  principej,  affording  no  basis  for  a  decision,  whereas,  if  considered  as  a 
topographical  point,  having  reference  to  the  definition,  namely,  ''  that  ax^e  which  is  formed 
by  a  line  drawn  due  north  from  the  source  of  St.  Croix  River  to  the  highlands/'  it  forms  simply 
the  extremity  of  the  line  along  the  said  highlands,  which  divide  those  rivers  that  empty  them- 
selves into  the  River  St  Lawrence  from  those  which  fiedl  into  tiie  Atlantic  Ocean, — an  ex- 
tremity which  a  reference  to  the  north-west  an^  of  Nova  Scotia  does  not  contribute  to  ascer- 
tmn,  and  which  still  remaining  itself  to  be  found,  cannot  lead  to  the  discovery  of  the  line  which 
H  is  to  tenninate. 

Lastly,  that  the  arguments  deduced  from  the  rights  of  sof^ereignty  exercised  over  the  fief 
of  Madawaska  and  over  the  Madawaska  settlement— even  admitting  that  such  exercise  were 
sufficiently  proved — cannot  decide  the  question,  for  the  reason  that  those  two  setdements  only 
embrace  a  portion  of  ^e  territory  in  dispute,  and  tiiat  the  high  interested  parties  have  acknow- 
ledged the  country  lying  between  the  two  tines  respectively  daimed  by  them  as  constituting  a 
subject  of  contestation,  and  that,  therefore^  ]^MMSession  cannot  be  considered  as  derogating  from 
the  right,  and  that  if  the  ancient  delimitation  of  the  province  be  set  aside,  which  is  adduced  in 
support  of  the  line  claimed  at  the  north  of  the  River  St.  John,  and  especially  that  which  is 
mentioned  in  the  Proclamation  of  17®  and  in  the  Quebec  Act  of  1774,  no  argument  can  be 
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admitted  in  support  of  the  line  daimed  at  the  soath  of  the  RiTer  St.  John,  which  would  tmd 
to  prove  that  such  part  of  the  territory  in  dispute  belongs  to  Canada  or  to  New  Brunswick. 

Considering,  that  the  question  divested  of  the  inconclusive  arguments  drawn  from  the  na« 
ture,  more  or  leas  hilly,  of  the  ground — from  the  ancient  delimitation  of  the  provinces — fnan 
the  north-west  angle  of  Nova  Scotia  and  frt>m  the  actual  possession,  resolves  itself,  in  the  end, 
to  these :  which  is  the  line  drawn  due  north  from  the  source  of  the  River  St.  Croix,  and  which 
is  the  ground,  no  matter  whether  hilly  and  elevated  or  not,  which  from  that  line  to  the  north- 
westernmost  head  of  Connecticut  River,  divides  the  rivers  that  empty  themselves  into  the  River 
St.  Lawrence  from  those  which  fJEdl  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  that  the  high  interested  parties 
only  agree  upon  the  fact  that  the  boundary  sought  for  must  be  determined  by  such  a  line  and 
by  such  a  ground ;  that  they  further  agree,  since  the  declaration  of  1798,  as  to  the  answer  to 
be  given  to  the  first  question,  with  the  exception  of  the  latitude  at  which  the  line  drawn  due 
north  from  the  bource  of  the  St.  Croix  River  is  to  terminate ;  the  said  latitude  coincides  with 
the  extremity  of  the  ground  which,  firom  that  line  to  the  north-westernmost  source  of  Connecticut 
River,  divides  the  rivers  that  empty  themselves  into  the  River  St.  Lawrence  from  those  which 
foil  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean :  and  that,  therefore,  it  only  remains  to  ascertain  that  ground. 

That  on  entering  upon  this  operation,  it  is  discovered  on  the  one  hand. 

First,  that  if,  by  adopting  the  line  claimed  at  the  north  of  the  River  St.  John,  Great 
Britain  cannot  be  considered  as  obtaining  a  territory  of  less  value  than  if  she  had  accepted,  in 
1783,  the  River  St.  John  as  her  frt)ntier,  taking  into  view  the  situation  of  the  country  situated 
between  the  Rivers  St.  John  and  St.  Croix,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea,  and  the  possession  of 
l>oth  banks  of  the  River  St.  John  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  said  equivalent  would,  never* 
theless,  be  destroyed  by  the  interruption  of  the  communication  between  Lower  Canada  and 
New  Brunswick,  especially  between  Quebec  and  Fredericton ;  and  one  would  vainly  seek  to 
discover  what  motives  could  have  determined  the  Court  of  London  to  consent  to  such  an 
interruption.  y^ 

That  if,  in  the  second  place,  in  contra  distinction  to  the  rivers  that  empty  themselves  into 
the  River.  St.  Lawrence,  it  had  been  proper,  agreeably  to  the  language  used  in  geography,  to 
comprehend  the  rivers  falling  into  the  Bays  of  Fundy  and  des  Chaleurs  with  those  emptying 
themselves  directly  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  in  the  general  denomination  of  rivers  falling  into 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  it  would  be  hazardous  to  include  into  the  species  belonging  to  that  class  the 
Rivers  St.  John  and  Restigouche,  which  the  line  claimed  at  the  north  of  the  River  St.  John 
divides  immediately  frt)m  rivers  emptying  themselves  into  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  nor  with 
other  rivers  falling  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  but  alone;  and  thus  to  apply,  in  interpreting  the 
delimitation  established  by  a  treaty,  where  each  word  must  have  a  meaning,  to  two  exclusively 
special  cases,  and  where  no  mention  is  made  of  the  genus  (genre),  a  generical  expression  which 
would  ascribe  to  them  a  broader  meaning,  or  which,  if  extended  to  the  Schoodiac  Lakes,  the 
Penobscot  and  the  Kennebec,  which  empty  themselves  directly  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  would 
establish  the  principle  that  the  Treaty  of  1783  meant  highlands  which  divide,  as  well  mediately 
as  immediately,  the  rivers  that  empty  themselves  into  the  River  St.  Lawrence  frt>m  those  which 
fall  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean — a  principle  equally  realized  by  both  lines. 

Thirdly,  that  the  line  claimed  at  the  north  of  the  River  St.  John  does  not  divide,  even 
immediately,  the  rivers  that  empty  themselves  into  the  River  St  Lawrence  from  the  Rivers  St. 
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Jolia  and  Bestigmiehe,  but  only  riven  that  empty  themeelyea  into  the  St.  John  and  Retti- 
gouch^^  with  the  exception  of  the  last  part  of  the  said  line^  near  the  aouroes  of  the  River  St. 
John,  and  that  hence>  in  order  to  reach  the  Atkntic  Ocean,  the  rivers  divided  by  that  line  from 
those  that  empty  themselves  into  the  River  St.  Lawrence  each  need  two  intermediate  channels, 
to  wit :  the  ones,  the  River  St.  John  and  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  the  others,  the  River  Resti* 
gouehe  and  the  Bay  oi  Chaleurs. 

And  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  cannot  be  sufficiently  explained  how,  if  the  high  contracting 
parties  intended,  in  17B3,  to  establish  the  boundary  at  the  south  of  the  River  St.  John,  that 
river,  to  which  the  territcnry  in  dilute  is^  in  a  great  measure,  indebted  for  its  distinctive  cha* 
racter,  has  been  neutraliated  and  set  aside. 

That  the  verb  "  divide"  appears  to  require  the  contiguity  of  the  objects  to  be  ''  divided." 

That  the  said  boundary  forms  at  its  western  extremity,  only,  the  immediate  separation 
between  the  River  Metjarmette,  and  the  north-westernmost  head  of  the  Penobscot,  and  divides, 
mediately,  only  the  rivers  that  empty  themselves  into  the  River  St,  Lawrence  from  the  waters  of 
the  Kennebec,  Penobscot,  and  Sdioodiac  Lakes ;  while  the  boundary  claimed  at  the  north  of 
the  River  St.  John  divides,  immediately,  the  waters  of  the  Rivers  Restigouche  and  St.  John, 
and  mediately,  the  Schoodiac  Lakes,  and  the  waters  of  the  Rivers  Penobscot  and  Kennebec, 
from  the  rivers  that  empty  themselves  into  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  to  wit :  the  Rivers  Beaver, 
Metis,  Rimousky,  Trois  Pistoles,  Green,  Du  Loup,  Kamoinraska,  Quelle,  Bras  St.  Nicholas, 
Du  Sud,  La  Famine  and  Chaudiere. 

That  even  setting  aside  the  Rivers  Restigouche  and  St.  John,  for  the  reason  that  they 
could  not  be  considered  as  falling  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the  nwthem  line  would  still  bfe  as 
near  as  to  the  Schoodiac  Lakes,  and  to  the  waters  of  the  Penobscot  and  of  the  Kennebec,  as  the 
southern  line  would  be  to  the  Rivers  Beaver,  Metis,  Rimousky  and  others  that  empty  themselves 
into  the  River  St.  Lawrence;  and  would,  as  well  as  the  other,  form  a  mediate  separation  between 
those  and  the  rivers  felling  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

That  the  prior  intersections  of  the  southern  boundary,  by  a  line  drawn  due  north  from  the 
source  of  the  St.  Croix  River,  could  only  secure  to  it  an  accessary  advantage  over  the  other,  in 
ease  both  the  one  and  the  other  boundary  should  combine,  in  the  same  degree*  the  qualities  re- 
quired by  the  treaties. 

And  the  fate  assigned  by  that  of  1783  to  the  Connecticut,  and  even  to  the  St.  Lawrence, 
precludes  the  supposition  that  the  two  powers  could  have  intended  to  surrender  the  whole 
course  of  each  river,  from  its  source  to  its  month,  to  the  share  of  either  one  or  the  other. 

Considering,  That,  after  what  precedes,  the  arguments  adduced  on  either  side,  and  the 
documents  exhibited  in  support  of  them,  cannot  be  considered  as  sufficiently  preponderating  to 
determine  a  preference  in  favour  of  one  of  the  two  lines  respectively  claimed  by  the  high  in- 
terested  parties^  as  boundaries  of  their  possessions  from  the  source  of  the  River  St.  Croix  to  the 
north-westernmost  head  of  Connecticut  River;  and  that  the  nature  of  the  difference,  and  the 
vague  and  not  sufficiently  determinate  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  1783,  da  not  permit  to 
adjudge  eidier  of  those,  lines  to  <Mie.of  the  said  parties*  without  wounding  the  principles  <^law 
and  equity,  with  regard  to  the  other. 

Considering,  That,  as  has  already  been  said,  the  question  resolves  itself  into  a  selection  to 
be  made  of  a  ground,  dividing  the  rivers  that  empty  themselves  into  the  River  St.  Lawrence 
from  those  that  fall  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  that  the  high  interested  parties  are  agreed  with 
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regard  to  the  courge  of  the  streams  delineated  by  oommon  accord  on  the  m^  A.  and 
the  only  basis  of  a  decision. 

And  that,  therefore,  the  drcomstances  npon  which  such  decision  coold  not  be  farther  elnd- 
dated  by  means  of  fresh  topographical  investigation,  nor  by  the  production  of  additional 
documents. 

We  are  of  opinion,  That  it  will  be  suitable  (il  oonviendra)  to  adopt  as  the  boundary  id  the 
two  States  a  line  drawn  due  north  from  the  source  of  the  River  St.  Croix  to  the  point  where  it 
intersects  the  middle  of  the  thalweg  *  of  the  River  St.  John,  thence  the  middle  of  the  thalweg  of 
that  river,  ascending  it,  to  the  point  where  the  River  St.  Francis  empties  itself  into  the  River 
St.  John,  thence  the  middle  of  the  thalweg  of  the  River  St.  Francis,  ascending  it,  to  the  source 
of  its  south-westernmost  branch,  which  source  we  indicated,  on  the  map  A.  by  the  letter  X. 
authenticated  by  the  signature  of  our  Minister  of  Foreign  Afiairs,  thence  a  line  drawn 
due  west,  to  the  point  where  it  unites  with  the  line  claimed  by  the  United  States  of  America 
and  delineated  on  the  map  A.  thence  said  line  to  the  point  at  which  according  to  the  said  map, 
it  coincides  with  that  claimed  by  Great  Rritain,  and  hence  the  line  traced  on  the  map  by  the 
two  powers,  to  the  north-westernmost  source  of  Connecticut  River. 

As  r^iards  the  second  point,  to  wit :  the  question  which  is  the  north-westernmost  head  of 
Connecticut  River. 

Considering,  That,  in  order  to  solve  this  question,  it  is  necessary  to  choose  between  Con- 
necticut, Lake  River,  Perry's  Stream,  India  Stream  and  Hall's  Stream. 

Cmifiidering,  That,  according  to  the  usage  adopted  in  geography,  the  source  and  the  bed  of 
a  river  are  denoted  by  the  name  of  the  river  which  is  attudied  to  such  source  and  to  such  bed, 
and  by  their  greater  relative  importance,  as  ccNnpared  to  that  of  other  waters  communicating 
with  said  river. 

Considering,  That  an  official  letter  of  1772  already  menticms  the  name  of  Hall's  Brook  ; 
and  that  in  an  official  letter,  of  subsequent  date  in  the  same  year.  Hall's  Brook  is  represented  as 
a  small  river  falling  into  the  Connecticut. 

That  the  river  in  which  Connecticut  Lake  is  situated  appears  more  considerable  than  either 
Hall's  Indian  or  Perry's  Stream :  that  Connecticut  Lake,  and  the  two  lakes  situated  northward 
of  it,  seem  to  ascribe  to  it  a  greater  volume  of  water  than  to  the  other  three  rivers ;  and  that  by 
admitting  it  to  be  the  bed  of  the  Connecticut,  the  course  of  that  river  is  extended  farther  than  it 
would  be,  if  a  preference  were  given  to  either  of  the  other  three  rivers. 

Lastly,  that  the  map  A.  having  been  recognised  by  the  convention  of  1827,  as  indicating 
the  courses  of  streams,  the  authority  of  that  map  would  likewise  seem  to  extend  to  their 
appellation,  since  in  case  of  dispute,  such  name  of  river,  or  lake,  respecting  which  the  parties 
were  not  agreed,  may  have  been  omitted ;  that  said  map  mentions  Connecticut  Lake,  and  that 
the  name  of  Connecticut  Lake  implies  the  applicability  of  the  name  of  Connecticut  to  the  river 
which  flows  through  the  said  Lake. 

We  are  of  opinion.  That  the  stream  situated  fieurthest  to  the  north-west,  among  those  which 
fall  into  the  northernmost  of  the  three  lakes,  the  last  of  which  bears  the  name  of  Connecticut 
Lake,  must  be  considered  as  the  north- westernmost  head  of  Connecticut  River. 

*  Thalweg— a  Gennan  compound  woid— .Thai,  ralley,  and  Weg,  waj.     It  means  here,  the  deepest  channel  of 
the  river. 
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And  as  to  the  third  pointy  to  wit :  the  question,  which  is  the  boundary  to  be  traced  from 
the  River  Connecticut,  along  the  parallel  of  the  45th  de^ee  of  north  latitude,  to  the  River  St. 
Lawrence,  named  in  the  treaties,  Iroquois  and  Cataraqui. 

Considering,  That  the  high  interested  parties  differ  in  opinion  as  to  the  question,  whether 
the  treaties  require  a  fresh  survey  of  the  whole  line  of  boundary  from  the  River  Connecticut  to 
the  River  St.  Lawrence,  named  in  the  treaties,  Iroquois  or  Cataraqui,  or  simply  the  completion  of 
the  ancient  provincial  surveys. 

Considering,  That  the  fifth  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent  of  1814  does  not  stipulate  that 
such  portion  of  the  boundaries,  which  may  not  have  hitherto  been  surveyed,  shall  be  surveyed, 
but  declares  that  the  boundaries  have  not  been,  and  establishes  that  they  shall  be,  surveyed. 

That  in  effect  such  survey  ought,  in  the  relations  between  the  two  powers,  to  be  considered 
as  not  having  been  made  from  the  Connecticut  to  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  named  in  the 
Treaties  Iroquois  or  Cataraqui,  since  the  ancient  survey  was  found  to  be  incorrect,  and  had 
been  ordered,  not  by  a  common  accord  of  the  t%vo  powers,  but  by  the  ancient  provincial 
authorities. 

That  in  determining  the  latitude  of  places  it  is  customary  to  follow  the  principle  of  the 
observed  latitude. 

And  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  has  erected  certain  fortifications 
at  the  place  called  Rouses'  Point,  under  impression  that  the  ground  formed  part  of  their 
territory — an  impression  sufficiently  authorized  by  the  circumstance  that  the  line  had,  until 
then,  been  reputed  to  correspond  with  the  45th  degree  of  north  latitude. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  it  will  be  suitable  (il  conviendra)  to  proceed  to  fresh  operations  to 
measure  the  observed  latitude,  in  order  to  mark  out  the  boundary  from  the  River  Connecticut 
along  the  parallel  of  the  45th  degree  of  north  latitude  to  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  named  in 
the  Treaties  Iroquois  or  Cataraqui,  in  such  a  manner,  however,  that  in  all  cases  at  the  place 
called  Rouses'  Point,  the  territory  of  the  United  States  of  America  shall  extend  to  the  fort 
erected  at  that  place,  and  shall  include  said  fort  and  its  kilometrical  radius  (rayon  Idlometrique.) 
Thus  done  and  given  under  our  royal  seal  at  the  Hague,  this  tenth  day  of  January,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-one,  and  of  our  reign  the  eighteenth. 

WILLIAM. 
Vbrstolk  De  Soelbn,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
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XX. 

Protest  of  the  American  Minister  at  the  Court  qfthe  Netherlands. 

The  Hague,  JaniMry  12;  1831. 

The  undenigned^  Minister  Plenipotentiary  and  Envoy  Extraordinary  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  had  the  honoor  to  receive  firom  the  hands  of  His  Majesty,  the  King  of  the  Nether- 
lands, on  the  10th  instant,  a  document  purporting  to  be  an  expression  of  his  opinion  on  the 
several  points  submitted  to  him  as  arbiter,  relative  to  certain  portions  of  the  boundary  of  the 
United  States.  In  a  period  of  much  difficulty  HIb  Majesty  has  had  the  goodness,  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  conciliating  conflicting  claims  and  pretensions,  to  devote  to  the  high  parties  interested  a 
time  that  must  have  been  precious  to  himself  and  people.  It  is  with  extreme  regret,  therefore, 
that  the  undersigned,  in  order  to  prevent  all  misconception,  and  to  vindicate  the  rights  of  his 
Gh)vemment,  feels  himself  compelled  to  call  the  attention  of  his  Excellency,  the  Baron  Verstolk 
Van  Soelen,  His  Majesty's  Minister  of  Foreign  Aflairs,  again  to  the  subject.  But  while,  on 
the  one  hand,  in  adverting  to  certain  views  and  considerations,  which  seem  in  s<mie  measure, 
perhaps,  to  have  escaped  observation,  the  undersigned  will  deem  it  necessary  to  do  so  with 
simplicity  and  frankness;  he  could  not,  on  the  other,  be  wanting  in  the  expressions  of  a  most 
respectful  deference  for  His  Majesty,  the  Arbiter. 

The  language  oi  the  Treaty  which  has  given  rise  to  the  contestation  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  is, ''  And  that  all  disputes  which  might  arise  in  future  on  the  subject 
of  the  boundaries  of  the  said  United  States  may  be  prevented,  it  is  hereby  agreed  and  declared, 
that  the  following  are  and  shall  be  their  boundaries,  viz.  from  the  north-west  angle  of  Nova 
Scotia :  that  angle  which  is  formed  by  a  line  drawn  due  north  from  the  source  of  the  St.  Croix 
River  to  the  highlands  along  the  said  highlands  which  divide  those  rivers  that  empty  them- 
selves into  the  River  St.  Lawrence  from  those  which  fall  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  to  the  north- 
westernmost  head  of  Connecticut  river ;  thence  down  along  the  middle  of  the  river  to  the  45th 
d^ee  of  north  latitude ;  from  thence  by  a  line  due  west  on  said  latitude  until  it  strikes  the 
River  Iroquois  or  Cataraguay.  East  by  a  line  to  be  drawn  along  the  middle  of  the  River  St. 
Croix,  from  its  mouth  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy  to  its  native  source ;  directly  north  the  aforesaid 
highlands  which  divide  the  rivers  that  &11  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  from  those  which  fedl  into 
the  River  St.  Lawrence."  The  manner  of  carrying  this  apparently  exceedingly  definite  and 
lucid  description  of  boundary  into  eflect,  by  running  the  line  as  described,  and  making  the 
same  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  was  the  subject,  the  sole  exclusive  subject,  submitted  by  the 
Convention  of  September,  1827,  in  pursuance  of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent  of  1814  to  an  arbiter. 

If,  on  investigation,  that  arbiter  found  the  language  of  the  Treaty,  in  his  opinion,  inap- 
plicable to,  and  wholly  inconsistent  with,  the  topography  of  the  country,  so  that  the  Treaty  of 
1783,  in  regard  to  its  description  of  boundary,  could  not  be  executed  according  to  its  own 
express  stipulations,  no  authority  whatever  was  conferred  upon  him  to  determine  or  consider 
what  practicable  boundary  line  should  in  such  case  be  substituted  and  established.     Such  a 
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^Qctlioii  of  boandftry  m  it  hare  nippoKd  the  Unhed  Hmm  of  Amerioi  would*  it  is  beUeted. 
•oboiit  to  the  definite  decition  of  no  torerngB.  And  in  the  eue  nibmitted  to  Hit  Mtijm^p 
the  King  of  the  Netherlends,  the  United  Stnlce,  in  fDrbewing  to  deWgete  any  inch  power,  weie 
not  infioenoed  by  nnj  went  of  respect  for  that  dietingnithed  monardi.  Tbejr  hate,  on  tlw 
oontimry,  giren  him  the  most  signal  proofs  of  their  ooasideration  and  eonfidenoe.  In  the 
present  ease  espedallj,  as  any  reriskm  or  snbstitntioo  of  boundary  whaterer  had  been  steadily* 
and  in  a  spirit  of  unalterable  determination,  resisted  at  Ghent  and  at  Washington,  they  had  ast 
anticipated  the  possibility  of  there  being  any  occasion  for  delegating  such  powers. 

Among  the  questions  to  which  the  language  of  the  Treaty  of  17^3,  already  quoted,  gave 
rise  between  the  high  parties  interested  is  the  following,  ris.  where  at  a  point  due  north  fton 
the  source  of  the  Rirer  St.  Croii  are  ''  the  highlands  which  diride  the  rivers  that  empty  thti 
selves  into  the  River  St.  Lawrence  from  those  that  fidl  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  K  at  which 
same  point  on  said  highlands  was  also  to  be  found  the  north*west  angle  of  the  long  established, 
well  known,  and  distinctly  defined  British  Province  of  Nova  Scotia. 

On  the  southern  border  of  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  and  at  the  average  distance  from  it  ef 
less  than  thirty  English  miles,  there  is  an  elevated  range  or  continuation  of  broken  *»»g*»'«ilf 
extending  from  Cape  Rosieres  south-westerly  to  the  sources  of  Connecticut  River,  Cvming  the 
southern  border  of  the  basin  of  the  St.  Lswrence  and  the  ligne  des  versants  of  the  rivers 
emptying  into  it.  The  same  highlands  form  also  the  ligne  des  versants  on  the  north  of  the 
River  Rintigouche,  emptying  itself  into  the  Bay  des  Chaleurs,  the  River  St.  John  wHh  its 
northerly  and  westerly  branches  emptying  into  the  Bay  of  Fnndy,  the  River  Penobscot  with 
its  north-westerly  branches  emptying  into  the  Bay  of  Penobscot,  the  Rivers  Kennebec  and 
Androscoggin,  whose  united  waters  empty  into  the  Bay  of  Sagadhock,  and  the  River  Coo* 
necticut  emptying  into  the  bay  usually  called  Long  Island  Sound.  These  bays  are  all  open 
arms  of  the  sea  or  Atlantic  Ocean ;  arc  designated  by  their  names  on  Alitchell's  map;  and 
with  the  single  exception  of  Sagadhock  arc  all  equally  wtll  known  and  usually  designated 
by  their  appropriate  names.  This  ligne  des  versants  constitutes  the  highlands  of  the  Treaty, 
as  claimed  by  the  United  States. 

There  is  snother  ligne  des  versants  which  Great  Britain  claims  as  the  highlands  of  the 
treaty.  It  is  the  dividing  ridge  that  bounds  the  southern  line  of  the  basin  of  the  River  Si.  John, 
end  divides  the  streams  that  flow  into  the  River  St.  John  from  those  which  flow  into  the 
Penobscot  snd  St.  Croix.  No  river  flows  from  this  dividing  ridge  into  the  River  St.  Lawrence. 
On  the  contrary,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  basini  of  the  St.  John  and  Restigouche  intervene.  The 
source  of  the  St.  Croix  also  is  in  this  very  ligne  des  versants,  and  le«  than  an  English  mile 
distant  from  the  source  of  a  tributary  stream  of  the  St.  John.  This  proximity  reducing  the  due 
north  line  of  the  treaty,  as  it  were,  to  a  point,  compelled  the  provincial  agents  of  the  British 
Government  to  extend  the  due  north  line  over  this  dividing  ridge  into  the  basin  of  the  St.  John, 
crossing  its  tributary  streams  to  the  dirtance  of  about  forty  miles  from  the  source  of  the  St.  Croix, 
to  the  vicinity  of  sn  isolated  hill  between  the  tributary  streams  of  the  St.  John.  Connecting 
that  isolated  hill  with  the  ligne  des  versants,  as  just  described,  by  passing  between  said  tribntary 
streanu,  they  claimed  it  as  constituting  the  highlands  of  the  treaty. 

These  two  ranges  of  highlands  ss  thus  described,  the  one  contended  for  by  the  Tnited  States, 
and  the  othrr  by  Great  Britain,  His  Majesty  the  arbiter  regards  as  comporting  equally  well,  in 
all  reelects,  with  the  language  of  the  treaty.     It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  undersigned  in  this 
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plaoe>  to  question  in  the  slightest  degree  the  oorrectness  of  His  Majesty's  oondosion.  Bat  when 
the  arbiter  proceeds  to  saj,  that  it  would  be  suitable  to  run  the  line  due  north  from  the  source  of 
the  River  St.  Croix^  not  "  to  the  highlands  which  divide  the  rivers  that  fisdl  into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean>  from  those  that  fall  into  the  River  St.  Lawrence/'  but  to  the  centre  of  the  River  St. 
John^  thence  to  pass  up  said  river  to  the  mouth  of  the  River  St.  Francis^  thence  up  the  River 
St.  Frauds  to  the  source  of  its  south-westernmost  branchy  and  from  thence  by  a  line  drawn  west 
into  the  point  where  it  intersects  the  line  of  the  highlands  as  claimed  by  the  United  States,  and 
only  from  thence  to  pass  ^'  along  said  highlands  which  divide  the  rivers  that  ftdl  into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  from  those  which  fall  into  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  to  the  north-westernmost  head  of 
Connecticut  River,"  thus  abandcming  altogether  the  boundaries  of  the  treaty,  and  substituting 
for  them  a  distinct  and  different  line  of  demarcation,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  undersigned, 
with  the  most  perfect  respect  for  the  friendly  views  of  the  arbiter,  to  enter  a  protest  against  the 
proceedings,  as  constituting  a  departure  from  the  power  delegated  by  the  high  parties  interested, 
in  order  that  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  United  States  may  not  be  supposed  to  be  committed 
by  any  presumed  acquiescence,  on  the  part  of  their  representative  near  his  Majesty  the  King  of 
the  Netherlands. 

The  undersigned  avails  himself  of  this  occasion  to  renew  to  the  Baron  Verstolk  Van  Soden, 
the  assurance  of  his  high  consideration. 

WM.  P.  PREBLE. 

His  Excellency  the  Baron  Vsbstolk  Van  Soelbn, 
His  Majesty*s  Minister  of  Foreign  Affidrs. 


END  OF  VOL.   I. 
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